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^ X Tili:  W.VR  ON  POVERTY , 

0 ר/ ) 

friends,  our  country  is  en^ja^jed,  at  the  moment,  in  a multitude  of  con 
flicts.  Most  of  these  deal  with  involvements  oiits^e  the  continental  United 
btates,  in  tarms  of  our  treaty  oblitations  on  an  international  ״ ..*»־ ״weve 
at  home  also,  we  are  fighting  a war  at  this  very  moment,  a war  against  povert 
i'his  is  a conflict  which  was  originally  proposed  by  the  late  President  enned 
and,  upon  his  tragic  death,  was  embraced  by  his  Jluccessor,  only  this  past  wee 


^ President ׳ ־ohnson  publicly  st״tcd|t.hat  as  far  as^nati״nal/s״^^s^  atw  con- 
cerned,  there  is  nothing  more  vital  or  ,jessing  or  necessary  than  a sufeessfu 
waging  of  the  war  against  poverty,  of  )<1t.  adm  nistration  «S. 

win  that  war,  by  every  human  me־״״  possible  .^'^Khat  is  this  s.idden  concern  wit 
poverty  in  our  nation;  why  its  place  of  primary  Imnortaiice;  why  is  it  that 
presidents  are  giving  of  their  precious  time  to  advance  this  cause.  after  al 


we  have  had  poor  in  our  country  before;  we  have  had 

Indeed,  the  rich  used  to  bring  baskets  of  food  to  as  a matter  of  ■Ha 

principle^  particularly  at  )^mas  time  and  that  the  well-off  helped  the  less  ^o 
tunate  was  an  accepted  practice  of  American  life.  '^he  very  phrase,  the  "othe 
side  of  the  tracks"  is  a part  of  American  speech  and  does  now,  as  it  always 
has,  refer  to  the  less  fortunate,  the  poor,  the  steeped  in  poverty.  Why  then 
the  emphasis ׳■^2 ״  | whole  war  on  poverty  received  its  initial  impetus  from 

catholic  writer,  Michael  (farrington,  who  published  his  now  famous  bonk  "The 
Other  America"  in  the  early  part  of  1962.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  edu 

cated  at  Yale  ־aw  School  and  the  U.  of  ־hicago;  he  had  been  an  associate  ®lit 

or  of  "The  Catholic  Worker"  and  has  written  extensive ly^r  many  magazines. 

It  is  interesting  for  us  to  realize  that  the  flrn  t ntl  nn  for  a aeri^  on 

poverty  in  'mierica  today  was  suggested  by  a dewlshly  sponsored  magazine;  Comm 
entary"  and  it  was  in  this  magazine  that  the  articles,  which  later  becimie  his 
book,  were  first  printed  several  years  ago.  It  is  in  .his  manner  that  the 
problem  came  to  the  attention  of  ‘־res.  kepnedy  ßcr  he  read  Commentary  and,  as 
a CatliAic,  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  associate  editor  of  the  "Catholic 
Worker";  furthermore,  “entiedy  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  various  nu.ances 

ftvnr  since  his  great  primary  battle  in  19^0  in  the 


of  the  poverty  stricken 
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depressed  state  of  Meat  Vir^jinia.  The  War  became  a true  battle  because  the 
book  makes  the  point  that  we  need  this  strii^gle  now,  eventhough  poverty  has 
always  been  with  us,  because  poverty  has  become  invisible  witlו  the  shiftins 
of  industry,  city  population  ^nd  affluence  of  recent  decades.  ^ecsuse  Arneric 


ans  are  in  a state  of  ^lux,  they  tend  no  lon^jer  to  see  the  results  or  the 

presence  of  poverty;  the  "other  side  of  the  tracks"  is  noJa  factor  in  our 

life  although  it  is  a pleasant  reminder,  a nostalgia,  of  what  “״tnerlcan  towns 

used  to  be.  With  our  escape  to  tlie  suburbs  we  have  tended  to  isolate  our• 

selves  in  ghettos  of  our  own  choosing  where  everything  is  homogeneous,  pleas-| 

ant,  clean  and  according  to  the  standfirds  of  our^socio— economic  class.  We  dd 

not  know  anyone  who  is  poor;  we  do  not  even  know  where  they  are,  if  they  are 

But,  as  the  war  on  poverty  declares  time  and  again,  they  do  exist;  therj 

are  kO  to  50  million  Aneric.ms  who  live  in  a substandard  culture.  While  otir 

nati׳^n  venerates  youth,  over  6 million  of  these  poor  are  over  65  and  by  1975 

over  10  million  of  oiir  entire  popiilation  will  be  over  65.  Furthermore,  our 

poverty  stricken  are  continually  sick,  are  not  cover  d by  medical  care  or  aij 

cinci  c H.JX  not  c>3rcl  tx  cioctor*#  p^^rfדו^r■s׳ ־ ך^p*  tlipoo  f a. 1דז.^ר ז 

of  75  with  an  income  of  1^2000  a year  will^jable  to  see  a doctor  only  6 times 

a year  while  his  biological  couri terpart , with  a^  yearly  income  of  $7,000,  wi 

see  a doctor  JO  times  a year^ during  the  1950s  the  '^Jsumor  Price  ־^ndex  went 

up  by  12^  but  medical  costs  went  up  36^  and  group  hospitalization  went  tip  83J 

3U. 

hese  figures  have  priced  the^aare  of  tlie  aged  out  of^budget  of  millions  of 
"mericau  families;  thus,  the  poor,  because  they  can  not  a ford  slow  but  steaj 


medical  care,  are  subject  to  organic  therapy  (such  as  shock  treatment)  at  5 
times  the  rate  of  a man  who  has  a steady  and  average  income.  The  tendency, 
in  other  words,  is  to  cure  quickly  and  superficially  while  tlte  »t(/nltal  beds 
are  tiiken  up  by  t!;ose  who  cai^lafford  them  or  are  adeqtiately  covered  by  insur- 
nuce . 

If  you  must  be  poor,  of  course,  it  is  better  to  be  poor  in  *’ew  York  for 

here  the  benefits  are  greatest;  the  worst  place  to  be  poor  is  in  Mississippi- 

▲ 

_ he  poor,  also,  are  cought  in  a vicious  sycle  of  poverty!  poor  housing,  brok 
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en  houes,  lack  of ״!. ־cation,  m.  skills,  automation  an<1  loss  of  Jobs  all  k־־p 
them  witVin  the  fra-neviork  of  a subculture  of  poorness  wbiob  belts  Hci-easing 
poverty.  When,  for  instance,  tbe  raiiili.ium  wage  l<aw  was  passed  in  1961,  these 
benefits  were  still  <ie.Lie<i  to  16  million  '•״lericans!  domestics,  hotel  en...loyee 
dishwashers,  la.u.dry  workers,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. , hospital  workers  in  I960  re- 
ceived  6871?^  washing  dishes,  55f  if  they  were  maids  and  after  the  law  went 
into  aefect  a year  later  not  one  of  these  people  was  helped.  Indeed,  if  thes 
people  all  put  in  the  reg'־!  ar  2000  hours  of  work  a year,  they  would  receive 
Just  over  SjlOOO  for  their  services,  ‘hose,  of  course,  who  come  from  the  rura 
farm  areas  to  the  Imbistrialized  urban  centers  fare  worse  than  all  others  for 
these  are  the  people  who  are  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with  life  in  the  city 
They  are  cought  up  in  a culture  of  misery  which  brings  with  it  a mainlPG  ״f 
personality,  they  are  lonely,  tied  down,  held  back  and  Isolated  from  all  con- 
tact  with  the  world  ontslde  their  limited  sphere.  |jar .!״,;ton , for  i״st־mce, 
tells  of  a girl  he  met  who,  living  in  N.Y.  City,  did ״ ״t  believe  that  the  At 
lantlc  ״cean  was  Just  a subway  ri.le  aw.ay  from  her^  or  that  a beautiful  and 
large  park  was  only  twenty  blocks from  her^  tenement  district.  hese 
poverty-stricken,  in  other  w״r,ls,  are  held  back  by  their  own  pessimism,  anH 


on  mus!^bear  in  mind.^ls  not  the  way  of  life  of  recent  i.m.lGn.nt  gron 
but  of  native  Americans  in  whom  the  culture  of  poverty  is  fh^^ed.  .״rthe 
more,  while  we  expect  the  poor  to  be  predominantly  besides  and, see  thl.s  war 
on  poverty  as  Just  another  aspect  of  the  Civil  “ights  movement,  the  facts  ar 
quite  the  contrary!  Host  of  the  poverty  stricken  are  whites  ar.d  only  2V»  of 

the  poor  are  l'^t*t;roes,  course, 

far  more  ,lifficult  for  a Negro  to  he  poor  than  it  is  for  a wlilte  person,  ״*d 

11,1^, - ״  nirff  Iiirr-r־  *■'or  instance,  in  the  realm  of  housing,  th 

Civil  ־'Ights  Commission  in  1959  stated  "If  the  popnlatlon  ddiity  in  some  of 
da^lem's  worst  blocks  obtained  in  the  rest  of  NY«•,  the 

the'^US  would  fit  into  three  of  ‘־־w  ‘ork's  boroughs".  As  a consequency.  more 
people  died  in  “arlem  of  the  A.,lan  ‘י  In  in  the  1950s  than  anywhere  else,'1&. 
.1,,  ־,,Colored  people  lose  their  teeth  at  a greater  total  rate  than  •any  other 
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seG«»’1«nt  of  our  populati on » ter  Jt  has  hern  proven  that  ”Americans  lose  their 
teeth  in  direct  proportion  to  family  income;  the  less  money  ^ family  has,  the 
more  likely  that  there  will  be  a total  loss  of  teetli."  This  health  problem, 
along  with  the  others  already  cited,  is  seen  most,  vividly  in  the  100  Neediest 
»“׳ases  charity  run  hy  the  N.Y.  TIMES  each  year:  the  majority  of  cases  involves 
those  who  are  struck  down  b>  illness  aJid  age.  We  Cnii,  therefore,  summarize 
by  Citing  the  viscious  cycle  in  which  the  poverty-stricken  live:  ”The  poor 
get  sick  more  often  than  anyone  else  in  oiii'  society  because  they  live  in  slu 
under  unhygienic  >ionditions,  have  inadequate  diets  and  are  without  proper  me 
ical  care.  ‘^hen  they  becoiic  sick,  they  are  sick  longer  tlian  any  other  group 
in  our  society  and  thfcts  lose  wag<^s  and  work  and  can  not  hold  a steady  Job. 
*herefore,  they  can  not  pay  for  a proper  diet,  good  doctors  and  adequate  hcu 
ing."  "‘t  any  given  point  in  this  cycle,  when  there  is  a major  illness,  they 
drop  to  an  even  lower  level  and  begin  the  cycle  anew  which  only  Idnds  to  mor 
sul'fering,  more  interise  pain  and  greater  di ^i l^isionment , ־“■s  this  is  time 

of  the  whites  it  is  even  more  valid,  twice  as  much,  for  the  ^’egro. 

•'hat  then  can  be  done,  if  anything;  if  not  now,  when^'  In  the  first  pla 


we  must  realize  that  is  a nation  torn  in  two:  the  other  Vterica  is 

not  at  all  like  us,  does  not  come  into  coj.tact  with  us,  has  no  relati-m  to  u 
A’urthermore,  poverty  is  expensive  to  maintain  and  we  are  payln{:^he  bills;  on 
a materially  selfish  level  alone  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  help  those  in  dir 
need  for  it  has  also  been  shown,  time  and  again,  that  if  we  raise  the  bottom 
of  society,  everyone  above  11 ן  ( ft-  1 1 iri  benefits  as  well.  Thirdly,  while  we 
have  always  been  tought  in  our  middle  class  culture  that  people  must  first 
help  themselves  and  then  we  will  help  them  in  their  upw.Vl‘!  struggle,  this  is 
an  instruace  where  our  o]d  values  simply  do  not  hold  true:  the  poverty  .,truck 
must  bo  helped  by  us  first,  with  the  essentials  of  hurnanit/,  before  they  c^n 
ever  hope  to  heln  themselves.  ■^’ourth,  each  area  of  pocket  of  poverty  must 
have  the  services  of  a^trained  social  worker  or,  better  yet,  a psychiatric 
social  worker.  ־^hese  professionals  are  needed  for  they  rmist  solve  or  rcgula 
a series  of  problems  within  the  fpniily  {;ruiip  or  else  only  one  area  will  be 
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improved  while  all  otfiers  remain  in  a depressed  state,  "These  are  people  who 
lack  edtication  a^sd  skill,  w•'«  have  bad  health,  poor  honsin^^,  low  levels  of  as 
piration  and  hi^h  levels  of  mental  distress.  '^'hey  are,  multi-problem  familie 
Each  disability  is  the  more  intense  because  it  exists  within  a web  of  disabil 
ties.  If  one  ^problem  is  solved,  and  the  others  are  left  constant,  there  is 
little  f;ain." 

■^his,  then,  my  friends  is  the  war  on  poverty,  "the  other  ־^erica"  , We 

'^ews  had  poverty  already  in  ancient  times  and  we  tried  to  solve  it,  as  the 

י 

Mlshna  commands  us,  la*  leav<ff  an  ed^e  of  our  field  unharvested  so  that  these 
gleanings  may  be  picked  up  by  the  poor;  to  give  to  ot1j)ers^has  always  been  the 
greatest  Mitzvoh  of  the  '^ew,  •*•'oday  we  are סד ג  longer  an  agricnl tiirel  yjeople  P" 
we  do  give  to  charity  but  the  need  is  in  another  direction  entirely^,  awd  ^ he 
war  on  noverty  deserves  our  unqiialified  support.  When  we  are  called  upon  to 
aid  tile  effort,  in  whatever  manner,  I hftpe  we  will  respond  earnestly  as 

'Jews  ami  as  •׳^ericans  for  I believe  the  cause  to  be  just  and  the  evil  x*  a 

blot  on  our^consci ence . In  the  me.mtime,  I urge  you  to  read  Michaje  arring- 

ton's  book  "The  Other  America"  so  that  you,  as  w(;^s  the  case  with  me,  can  awak 


י! 1   ־ 1  1 umb'^r  ,-fiTrl  fnrr ד  benevolent 

1Bi4:  i s one 


CK^ 


en  fro!״ 


ר 1וןן רufוןי'יr^—  I do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  this 
of  the  I'lost  import ant^!fet1/ the  past  decade  and  its  result,  the  consequences  of 
the  war  on  noverty,  »nay  well  bo  our  most  vital  effort  in  t,he  to  come. 

Poverty  is  very  real;  thank  ^od  it  does  not  touch  us . txui  »ur  humanity^ die täte 
our  sacred  obligation  towo^ird  concern,  to  help,  to  be  aware  of  what  we  Owe  to 
all  of  ilod's  children,  bet  us  never  forget  tliat  the  poor  as  well  as  the  well 
to.׳do,  they  and  we,  were  all  created  as  equals  and  in  the  image  of  the  Aimigh 
-‘hnen. 


iieb.  I'ab.,  Friday,  ■»*^pril  24,  1964;  based  on  Michael  "“arringt  on  י s "The  bther 

America" ( f overty  in  the  U.S.) 


ADULT  EDUCJTIuN;  FÜH  VTHAT  PURPOSE? 


My  friends,  this  past  **■osh  HaShono  I spoke,  as  part  of  a semon, 
on  the  theme  of  adult  Jewish  education.  It  was  my  intention  to  p^int 
out  that  what  with  the  fearful  ignorance  of  our  people  generally,  the 
man  at  the  helm  of  am  organization  should  in  our  time,  more|than  ever  be- 
fore  occupy  himself  with  Jewisli  education  on  a two-fold  level:  first,  to 
set  an  example  for  the  congregation  in  terms  of  his^interest  in  the  field 
and,  secondly,  to  learn  more  of  his  faith  and  its  structure  so  that  he 
might  the  better  be  able  to  cope  with  the  pro^ems  which  might  arise  in 
the  area  of  a congregation’ s experience.  It  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  be  placed  on  a board  of  trustees  or  to  be  ele  cjted  an  officer  of  a 
large  organization  because  the  I'lidl-vliJtial  is  success^l^  in  business,  al- 


though the  point  was  well  taken  at  one  time.  ^'he  thinking  was  logical: 

(1V\AA 

if  a man  in  the  world  of  Jiie  buoinees  trcaioaoti on-3■  can  handle  a budget 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  or  is  able  to  deal  with  men  working 
at  his  side,  he  weft  aptly  qualified  to  a congregation  s a<fi^ar^ 

wh<^re  budgetary  requirements  and  personality  probems  also  come  constant- 
ly  to  the  fore.  Unfortunately,  bitter  and  negative  experience  has  often 
proven  tzli&-ff0i«t  that  this  seemingly  logical,4rrangement  dfl  not  always 
bear  proper  fruit.  In  the  first  place,  the  dynamic  bosS  of  an  enter- 
prise  might  be  able  to  deal  with  his  por^sonell  only  because  the  people 
needed  to  cooperate  in  order  to  maintain  their  jobs  while  in  a congrega- 
tion  the  people  come  to  the  Sjinagogue  oi-ganiaati on  on  a voluntary 

basis  aud  no  one  can  really  force  them  to  remain;  the  perple  come  to  us 
week  after  week  and  work  far  beyond  their  capacity  because  they  have  a 
feeling  for  what  the  Temple  represents  and  not  because  their  livelihc/d 
depends  on  it.  furthermore,  a man  who  controls  a budget  of  great  sums 
may  not  at  all  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  budgetary  requirements  of 
a Synagogue  where  the  needs,  problems  and  involvements  are  quite  differ- 
ent  than  in  the  business  world;  aft■  r all,  a House  of  ^od  which  stands 

I ף 

to  serve  the  people  and  stands  t-a-  worship  ׳the  Almighty  should  not  be  plac 
ed  on  the  same  level  as  a business  deal.  therefore,  in  these  and  other 


ways,  a man  who  is  •ftiaEJSd-  in  a position  to  »ewmand  lead  l«n  an  or^janiza 
tion  such  as  ours,  should  have  more  than  these  g^enaral  att\butes  in  his 
favor.  To  be  a part  of  the  lef,dership  of  a Synagogue,  he  must  be  tho- 
roughly  Jewish  and  he  must  be  educated  to  think  along  those  lines  which 
have  always  characterized  Synagogue  structure  in  the  past  generations. 

Let  us  examine  two  of  such  involvements,  one  being  realistic  and  the 
other  being  idealigtic.  In  the  first  instance,  we  know  that  ther^  are  con- 
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or  shelter  during  his  lifetime  or  burial  in  sacred  ground  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Conditions  have  certainly  changed  since  those  days  but  the  prin 
ciple  holds  true  as  much  today  as  then:  the  Board  Member  or  Officer  who  do«y 
not  Understand  the  position  of  the  community  vis-a-vis  his  Synagogue  can 
have  no  proper  comprehension  ofjfthe  matters  with  which  he  is  to  deal, 

Th^ame  principle  holdst.true  on  the  ideological  level,  especially 
when  one  views  the  situation  in  our  s«(<:hern  states.  The  congregations  whic 
have  not  taken  a positive  stand  on  the  question  of  racial  integration  have 
not  fulfilJed  their  moral,  spiritual  obligation  injteras  of  Judaism. 

For  instance,  if  we  were  living  in  Birmingham,  ^na. , or  Selma,  Ga. , or 
Cambridge,  Md. , it  would  be  our  duty  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  integra- 
tion.  Our  entire  tradition  speaks  in  favor  of  this.  It  is  however  conceiv 
able  that  some  scholarly  inclined  individual  would  cite  verses  from  the 
Bible  which  speak  in  sftw  of  slavery^im  favor  e:P--the-i:n equality  of-tmwan. 

If  that  wede  the  case,  and  these  verses  certainly  do  exi^t  in  the 
Torah,  then  it  would  also  be  proper  for  someone  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
in  our  tradition  we  have  a principle  called  the  Jubilee  Year;  that  is  to 
say,  every  50  years  the  slaves  are  t«-־tre  set  free.  Indeed,  if  a man  who 
is  «re  fre^  at  this  time  refuses  to  leave  his  master,  he  is  branded 

with  a mark  on  his  ear.  It  is  to  be  not  only  a s^  of  ownership  bat  to 
indicate  to  the  world  at  large  that  here  was  a human  being  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  own  wjiy  and  refused  to  accept  the  greatest  gift  of 
I>ersonal  freedom  which  either  man  or  God  have  to  offer  to  the  individual. 
The  educated  layman  should'know  this,  he  j^hould  make  it  a part  of  his  orien- 
tation,  he  shoudd  incorporate  all  of  principles  of  his  faith  into  his 

considerations  of  the  affairs  which  motivate  his  congregation.  ־"his  is 
valid  if  the  organization  is  a small  group  with  barely  enough  to  make  a 
minyan  and  which  meets  in  a small  room  just  to  make  ends  meet  or  if  it  is 
a large  House  of  Worship  with  all  of  the  paraphanalia  which  we  think  is 
valid  for  our  own  day  and  age.  It  has  been  poiiited  out  time  and  again,  an< 


correctly,  that  we  in  Judaism  do  not  need  a large  staff  or  Synagogue  or 
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raodeini^tic  trappings  to  make  our  faith  valid,  we  need  only  a Minyan  in 
order  to  communicate  with  one  another  and  with  God.  ^he  Talmudic  saying 
that  an  ''ignorant  man  can  not  be  pious"  is  aig‘  valid^in  our  time  »«d — the« 
and  applies  with  equal  intensity  to  officers,  board  mdmbers , heads  of  or- 
ganizati<>ן^s  as  it  does  to  the  membership  of  the  community  at  large. 


In  this  congregatinn,  by  accident  of  history,  we  have  always  had  edu- 
cated  laymen,  espe^ally  in  recent  decades,  ^ut , as  you  gurely  raugt  real- 
ize,  the  process  of  education  never  stands  still;  there  is  always  something 
new  to  learn.  Over  the  past  ^everal  years  we  have  given  adult  education 
lectures  on  the  following  topics:  the  prayerbook,  the  bible,  comparative 
religion,  the  ^"ew  Testament,  *^ities  in  our  Life,  the  Le^d  Scrolls,  the 

^ook  of  Job,  This  is  Judaism,  A History  of  Reform  Judaism,  Judaism's  Un- 
finished  Business  and  »^dws  in  ""evolt.  While  bese  tkpics  were  not  presentecj 
in  a logical  sequence,  beginning  with  the  history  of  our  peoplein  ancient 
times  and  carrying  the  development  to  our  own  day,  it  still  was  a series 
of  lectures,  talks  and  discussion  programs  which  gave  the  interested  in- 
dividual  a vital  and  meaningful  irigight  into  the  concerns  of  our  people 
and  the  problems  which  faced  our  faith  both  in  ancient  times  «d  in  our 
more  modern  era.  If  a person  vrtrtT±d- Have,  attended  all  of  these  lectures 
we  venture  to  say  that  he  might  have  been  stimulated  sufficiently  to  read 
on  his  own,  to  pursue  his  own  bent  of  interest,  to  further  his  own  educa- 
tional  needs.  In  terms  of  our  congregation  where  our  highest  at ten- 

dance  rate  was  more  than  ?0  persons  at  one  of  these  lectiire  series,  given 
on  Monday  evenings  in  tie  fall  season  of  the  year,  and  *lile  this  is  better 
than  10ל^  of  our  congregational  farikly  and  perhaps  more  than  are  in  atten- 
dance  at  other  eongregationa,  it  still  is  not  sufficient  to  make  of  our 
people  educated  Jews  on  a broad  l:^3CEir=«*^base  • The  ma^rity  remains  not 
only  disinterested,  but  uninformed  and,  worsk  of  all,  lackadaisical  in 
their  entire  ^^proach  to  the  question  of  Jewish  comprehension.  If  we  are 


to  place  this  picture  in  relation  to  others  we  are  as  uneducated  as  every 
other  organization  and  something  must  be  done  to  change  the  picture. 


V. 


This  coming  Monday  evening  we  begin  our  new  series  of  Advilt  Ednca- 
‘tion  series,  sponsored  by  our  Men's  ^lub.  ־"he  topic:  Tyrants  and  their 
”^"^^nie  • Everyone  is  invited,  the  cost  is  minimal,  the  profits  are  great  in 
terms  of  mutttal  understanding  of  Jewish  problems,  intellectual  stimulation 
and  personal  satisfaction.  We  do  hope  that  our  membership  will  avail 

of  this  opportunity  to  learn  so  that,  as  better  informed  people, 
■tixsy  will  be  able  to  approach  the  tasks  of  our  congregation  in  a better 
and  more  enlightened  frame  of  reference.  Tyrants  aiid  beir  Time,  is  not  a 
negative  approach  but  will  seek  to  prepare  us  positively  in  case  the  tyran 
should  ever  come  close  to  home  again,  that  we  can  recognize  dangers  and 
difficulties  as  they  were  met  by  communities  in  the  past.  ^ut , more 

than  this,  know  of  any  time  period  in  our  history  and  of  any  people 


and  affected  the  stream 


^ho  were  heroes,  martyrs  and  tyrants 


of  Jewish  history  is  or  should  be  enlightening  by  itself  for  it  calls 
attantion  to  the  eternal  progress  which  has  characterized  our  religious 
community.  In  a time  such  as  ours,  when  specialization  in  any  and  all 
fields  is  the  seeming  answer  to  a multitude  of  probltns,  perhaps  a little 
specialization  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers  would  stand  us  all  in  good 
stead» ־; ז  measure  of  our  piety  is  not  social  standing,  power  or  scope 

of  influence  but  knowledge,  depth  and  learned  committment.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  we  dedicate  our  Adult  Education  Series  beginning  ne^t  Monday  eve. 
Only  a learned  man.  cam.  truly  be  pious. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  Oct,  18,  1963. 


^ Review  of  "THE  OLD  TESTAMENT"  by  Dr.  Oblbert  Klapperman 

This  lovely  book,  wrltter  by  our  colleague,  Is  part  of  the  "How  and 
Why  Wonder  Book"  series  and  dtBBSx^wxttB■  Is  Intended  Cor  the  early,^teen- 
age  youngsters  who  have  a passion  for  facts  and  Infonmnlilrni.  This  site 
volume  Is  well  written,  historically  accurate  and  filled  with  bright  and 
pertinent  Illustrations•  A youngster  who  Is  even  remotely  Interested  In 
the  sty^  of  the  Blble^wlll  be  able  to  reast  on  this  rich  presentation  of 
biblical  lore,  liberally  Intertwined  with ^ meaningful  quotations  from 
Psalms,  Isaiah  h1.  Job  and  other  sources•  These  quotations  are  not  only 
relevant  to  the  ment^rfcn  under  tes  discussion  but  serve  as  an  ennobling  and 
spiritually  rewarding  addition  to  the  statement  of  fact•  Indeed,  Dr• 
Klapperman  has  been  able  to  tie  the  an c 1 en of  the  Bible  to  the 
modern  world  by  closing  his  discussion  with  a verse  from  the ■prophot  Isaiah 
which  Is  also  to  be  foundVon  the  walls  of  the  United  Nations  Building• 

In  other  words,  this  book  Is  to  be  reoommdnddd  for  It  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  to  maintain  Interest  from  beginning  to  end• 

;,U 

This  b©ek,  of  course,  is  for  Jew»  and  for  Christian  youngsters  and 
one  can  therefore  understand  the  title,  "The  Old  Testament";  but,  as  far 
as  this  reviewer  Is  concerned,  whenever  one  of  our  own  men  lends  himself 
to  perpetuating  the  Idea  of  the  "Old"  Testament  I can  not  help  but  wince• 
Would  It  not  have  been  a better  ld§a  to  label  this  book  "The  Bible"  and 
explain  why  this  title  was  chosen,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view?  Is  It 
no^  possible  for  us  to  Insist  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  ours  Is 
the  Bible  the  Christian  ^as  the  Gospels;  that  we  will  not  participate 
In  furthering  the  ־erroneous  theology  that  ours  In  an  "old"  and  theirs  is 
a "new"  Testament?  But  even  more  shocking  Is  the  explanation  given  by 
the  author  In  •If lac t^iiig  between  the  "older  " and  "later"  writings: 

"In  order  to  differentiate  between  the  older  writings  which  represented 
Judaism  and  the  later  ־writings  which  represented  ChMstlanlty,  the  terms 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  came  Into  use^*(p•  7)  This  point  of  view 
Is  Incorrect  to  say  the  least  and  Indicates  an  apologetic  which  Is  of 
little  use  and  value  In  our  time..  The  term  "New  Testament"  was  coined 


by  Chrl^<tDS  to  differentiate  not  the  •‘older•*  and  the  "later••  writings  but 
to  pinpoint  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  and  has  been  superceddd  by  the 
Gospels  and  their  revelations  through  Jesus.  In  shorty  the  Issue  which 
divides  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New  Testament  Is  not  as  simple  as  the 
author  would  have  us  believe,  It  Is  not  for  purposes  of  a literary  Identlfl 
cation  but  due  to  theological  differences  whlcfe  seperate  us  from  our  Christ 
Ian  neighbors. 

With  this  one,  but  vital,  reservation  I would  heartily  recommend  this 
book  to  all  youngsters  who  might  have  the  Interest  of  Biblical  scholarship 
at  heart  and  who  might  want  to  further  their  education  In  this  area• 

Robert  L.  Lehman 


{ 
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INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 in  thl-s  we3k's  Torah  portion  have  very  lovely  story 
of  Jacob's  ladder;  based  on  earth  & reaching  Into 
the  heavens, 

2 bee.  of  fame  & beauty  of  this  story,  other  part  of 
T,  overlooked  but  it  contains  one  of  most  Interest— 
Ing  stories  of  ancient  society  in  all  our  lit. 

B Specific 


1 Jacob  leaving  father-in-law  with  Rachel  & Leah,  hav 
ing  worked  14  yrs  for  them,  6 yrs  for  flock  and  al- 
so  taxing  children  with  him. 

2 Rachel,  however,  takes  her  gods  with  her;  hides  the 
in  saddle  bags  of  her  camel  & when  Laban  comes  to 
search  for  them,  she  refuses  to  give  them  up 

3 mean  to  her:  security  of  home  she  13  leaving,  needs 
security  for  unknown  future;  goes  to  length  of  s tea 
ing  from  her  father's  house,  does  it  secretly  bee, 
she  does  not  want  t o insult  god  of  Jacob 

4 we  too  have  our  own  gods  in  our  time,  we  hide  them 
or  hold  them  up  for  all  to  see  but  theiese  are  our 
good  luck  charms,  symbols  of  status,  idols  to זי ז hlch 
we  can  cllnfe  as  we  venture  forth  every  day  to  no 
one  knows  what  kind  of  a co  elusion 

BODY 

A SYl-ffiOLS 


1  the  large  and  flashy  symbols  of  our  time  are  al- 
ways  treated  aa  gods  by  so  !many  of  us. 

2 biggest  cars,  TVs,  ho.mes  are  all  outward  manifesta- 
tlons  of  what  we  would  like  to  be,  rather  than  \mht 
qe  often  are, 

3 but  these  symbols  are  vital  to  e adh  of  us,  for  many 
they  are  our  gods;  they  protect  us  from  abuse  of 
others,  from  being  sllghteö  in  dealings  v;lth  others 
they  vain  for  us  the  respect  and  often  admiration 
which  come  with  being  inpossession  of  that  which  is 
big. 

4  unfortunately,  our  zociety  worships  the  b9gness  an 
the  possessor  is,  by  definition,  with  no  questions 
being  asked,  respected  and  valued  for  what  he 
posesses  but  not  for  what  he  is. 

B IDOLS 

1 it  is  the  same  point  in  the  sense  of  our  taking 
these  symbols,  or  idols  along  xcherever  we  go, 

2 we  have  been  speaking  in  terms  of  the  larger  items 

but  true  for  small  thin  s as  well,  ibn  a personal 
level  ^ 

3 charms  around  our  neck,  foiar-leaf  clovere,  prayer- 
books  as  protection,  rabbitt's  foot;  statues  of 


gAYETZE;  (OON«T) 

religious  icons  and  even  Torahs  placed  by  raagnet  to 
dashboards  of  our  cars 

4 eabh  one  of  these  shows  how  much  we  depend  on  1he 
concrete  in  order  to  help  us  live  one  liiore  day;  we 
speak  of  small,  psrtlnent  items  but  they  are  huge 
in  terms  of  the  place  they  occupy  in  ouh  minds, 

C CK)DS 

1 the  trouble  is  that  we  Involke  G-od  only  at  times  of 
need,  mther  than  at  moments  of  peace  St  plenty, 

2 that  is  what  tyese  items  really  are;  our  gods  and  w 
live  accordingly;  no  magnetic  idol  has  yet  saved  u 
f rom  c ar  accidents  if  we  drove  recklessly  but,  I 
triply  wonder,  how  many  times  have  we  driven  MORE 
recklessly  bee.  we  have  theyse  symbols  with  us? 

3  Just  like  Rachel  we  take  our  gods  along  for  we  are 
afraid  of  the  unkonw  future;  Rqchel  ne  ded  her  gods 
which  we  re  visible  and  real  to  her;  unlike  her  hus 
band  Jacob  who  needed  no  gods  bee.  his  faith  in  THE 
GOD  Aws  good  enough  and  plenty  sufficient  for  trust 
CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 we  see  that  T.  portion  is  indicative  of  many  of  our 
o;vn  actions,  even  in  so  aöv  need  a time  as  ours, 

2 the  true  hero  of  this  v/eek's  reading,  as  opposed  to 
last  week's,  is  Jacob  bee.  he  has  faith,  belief  & 
trust  and  nothing  can  shake  him, 

3 we  truly  should  be  more  like  him  and  face  the  futur 
unafraid  and  secure  for  the  future  is  what  we  !nake 
of  it,  with  the  best  that  we  have  to  give, 

B Specific 

1 let  lesson  of  this  week's  port!  n then  serve  to  up- 
li  t and  ennoble  our  concern 

2 Jacob  went  forth  to  become  the  true  father  of  our 
people  and  the  wives,  the  mothers  of  Israel.  The 
transformation  came  3ith  the  acceptance  of  the  eays 
of  our  God;  can  we  do  any  less, 

3 it  is  within  Tls  to  do  that  which  19  right;  oet  us 
not  worship  false  idols,  gods  and  material  things 
but  let  us  do  what  is  right  and  earn  the  rewEBd  of 
whs.t  the  b right  future  will  surely  bring  to  us, 

AMEN, 
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u to  Syn  on  this  Shbb . Chan 


INTRODUCTION 
A General 

lhappy  to  wlcome 


-gi.ad  to  see  so  many  children;  wth  parents.  G-ood  to 
see  ramilies  come  to  Syn  together;  do  it  more  oftn 
hope  you  all  had  a good  Ch  for  that  Is  most  import, 
at  ths  season  of  yr, 

Spec^ic 

*you  lit  candles  during  past  three  eves,  since 
Tuesd  when  Ch  feegan 
want  to  ask  you  whether  you  ever  thought  about  wha 
these  candles  mean 

of  course,  yr  interpret,  as  good  as  mine  but 


B 


would 
to  be 


like  to  tell  you  what  I believe  their  meaning 
bee.  I believe  that  each  of  k candles  has  a meanng 


BODY 


he  v7as;  one  of 
was  killed  three 


list  candle r KENNEDY 
all  of  you  who  are  older  know  who 
fine  young  men  of  our  country  who 
weeks  ago  this  day 

his  death  a great  loss  to  you  & me;  & that  is  why 
think  we  should  dedicate  the  1st  candle  to  him 
he  was  a leader  like  Judah  the  Mace;  he  tried  tod 
good,  to  help  people,  to  make  us  feel  safe  & secur 
f^nd  for  all  these  things  he  did,  & tried  to  do, 
we  remember  him 

threfore,  Ist  candle  is  ded  to  late  Pres.  Kennedy 
2nd  candleil(׳:  COUl'lTRY 

we  mourn  for  Pres.  bee.  we  are  all  A^^ericans,  liv- 
ing  in  finest  land  on  earth.  Not  e vertyhing  is  per 
feet,  not  one  of  us  is,  but  it  is  a good  country 
threfore,  2nd  candles,  ded  to  A14ERICA:  for  what  it 
is  and  for  what  it  can  be;  full  of  decency,  honest 
honor  and  glory. 

a big  country,  much  larger  than  Judea  where  sj^try 
of  Ch.  takes  place;  we  stretch  from  Atl  to  Pac  Ocn 
and  whilre  we  have  mts.  valleys,  grt  rivers  & cit:^ 
as  well  as  towns,  good  people  & bad^ 
above  all,  we  love  our  country  as  a whole,  br 
it  and  we  believe  in  it.  We  trust  our  new  Pres. 

JOHNSON;  to  keep  ha  safe,  strong  and  that  is  why 
we  ded.  2nd  candle  to  our  country  & Pres.  Johnson 
3rd  Candle:  Judaism  & Syn. 

of  course,  aside  from  being  American,  are  also  Jew 
that  is  why  we  are  here,  worship  in  3yn,  why  some 
of  you  go  to  our  Rel.  Schhol,  why  so  iiiany  come 
here  to  pray 

we  therefore  ded  candle  to  JUDAISM  & OUR  SIfNA 
gogue. 


BV 
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3 very  old  religion  & a very  good  one:  lets  us 1168ן ז 

^ ion,  lets  us  think,  gives  us  freedom  & tells  us  i 

that  we  have  something  v.ry  good  here:  tliat  If  we 
study  & read  & think  about  Judaism,  we  find  it 

■׳  uselyal  and  meaningful  14!  +.!.«■1- 

4 Judah  & his fäther  Matta  already  thought  like  that 
bee.  they  decided  to  fight  for  their  Rel,  as  you 

learned  in  school  , ^4  to 

5 we  are  very  lucky:  we  do  not  nave  to  fighojJud  to 

day,  we  can  whpsphlp  where  & how  we  Please גי״ פ  a® 
a way  of  saying  Thanh  Xou  to  3-od  for  our  Religion 
we  ded  this  3rd  candle  to  Jud  & our  Syn. 

4th.  Candle:  JUD  AMD  KOME 

1 ours  a very  special  Rel,  a ta-es"^ 

thers  you  hear  about;  bee.  more  of  our  R 1.  ta-ues 

nlace  in  the  home  than  in  the  Syn. 

2 Shabbos  light  candles,  Klddhsh;  Seder  at  esach, 

Chan  festival  this  week:  some  obvious  e^aples. 

3 we  encourage  families  to  be  together^ 

Sing,  to  laugh  always  together  & If  at  all  possible 
In  the  home  where  people  are  happiest  iU»» 

4 so  to  the  home  where  you  already  lit  candles  an 
served  your  Judaism  for  past  4 nights,  and  will  11.1 
another^#4  we  dedicate  this  last  candle,  for  ^onlgh 

5 for  the  home  in  which  you  live  & where  you  practice 
^ Judaism,  is  as  important  as  Jud  & Syn  here. 

di^fLy  last  candle?  what  did  I leave  out?  Shamm 
^ always  tL  extra  candle  & can't  celebrate  Ch  ^^ou 

2 well  Shammos  reminds  me  of  you,  the  children  an 
dSts  of  our  cong.bec  without  you  none  of  other  4 

candles  could  function 

3 would  have  no  ueanlngful  memories,  no  country, 

Svn , no  Judaism  In  the  home  י י 

k this  would  be  the  greatest  firagedy  for 

5 5rNEÄl},1Ä%S“re^°״־t:  you""^'’tht  future 

Tu  ־;rAa  rio^־ry;u?Thl!rr:n׳a^״d  ״ceL^r^te 
Tllght  cLaies  with  them,  and  only  In  this  way  can 

6 ^S^t^ls  Syl^when  all  Is  said  & done,  Shammos  13  TOU 
CONCLUSION 

^ l^s^that  each  candle  open  to  interpretation;  you 
heard  mine  and  If  you  want  to  tell  me  yours,  wrl oe 
to  me  & tell  me  & I promise  that  I will  answer  each 

letter  you  write. 


i 
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2 hope  it  will  remind  you  of  what  this  holiday  raeana 

for  Chanukoh  i^  ”DEDICATICN” , as  Judah  the  Macc, 
ded  the  Temple  to  Gd  and  Judaism  _ . ^ 

3 as  we  ded  these  candles  to  memory  of  Fred*. ' Kennedy 
country,  Judaism  and  Syn;  Judaism  in  the  h ome 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Shaminos  is  you;  thpt  is  why  He  wish  you  a Happy  Ch^• 
all  of  us,  to  all  of  you 

2 and  we  can  show  our  joy  best  by  listening  to  the 
Cantor  and  Choir  sing  melody  of  the  handles,  by 
together  singing  ROCK  OF  AGES,  on  pages  9^  & 9»^  of 
your  prayer  books 

3 ־ for  that  will  be  the  real  way  of  dedication  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Let  us  all  rise 

HEB.  TAB.,  FRIDAY  E^/E.  SHABBOS  CHANUKOH;  Dec.  13,  1963 
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INTRODUCTION 
A 


of  great  Joy  & happiness  In  J calenda 
Lights,  festival  of  song  & prayer 
celebration  of  military  victory  & 8e- 
of  Kouse  of  Qd  in  Jerusalem 


GENERAL 
the  is  a time 
Chan  feast  of 
in  r eality:  a 
condly,  a ded 
SPECIFIC 

1 in  ancient  times,  ded  was  of  Temple  which  had  been 
dirtiei.  & sullied  by  alien  forces 

2 was  key  in  struggle  of  Macc.  bee.  Temple  in  Jersual 
was  symbol,  center,  the  core  of  all  we  hold  vital 

3 things  have  not  changed  much  since  those  days,  al- 
though  on  most  elementary  level,  would  be  good  for 
us  to  review  what  Syn  meaning  was  in  very  real  sense 
in  those  days,  and  even  in  our  own  ti  e. 

ODY 

HOUSE  OF  PRAYER 

this  elementary;  songs,  sacrifices,  prayers,  music, 
gathering  of  great  numbers  of  people 
signifies  Mouse  of  Prayer,  0ur*psal1:1s  were  mostly 
musical  intonations,  part  of  the  service 
the  High  Priest,  the  Priests,  Levites  officiated 
while  remaining  Isrealites  boweed  heads  in  prayer 
followed  a steady,  meaningful  tltual  which  was  ack- 
nowledjed  as  supreme  by  people  of  the  land, 
was  in  real  solrit,  a dedi:catlon  to  Gd, 

HOUSE  OF  STUDY 

this  a designation  which  arose  later  in  thesense  we 
understand  the  term  today;  was  not  so  at  time  of  Ch 
incident  although  study  was  not  unknown 
study  in  these  day,  since  Talmud  not  yet  written, 
meant  learning  by  heart  the  words  and  ideas  of  Torati 
and  Tanach 

definite  points  of  view  established,  instruction  in 
offering  of  sacrifice  was  glv  n and  leaders  acted 
according  to  the  great  teachers,  vho  were  Interpreter 
but  since  no  def,  system  as  yet,leachers  could  utte 
famous  phrase;  ^י־• ’ מייס  W»■  /m 

”these  AND  THESE  ai'e  words  of  tie  Living  God", 

HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY 

this  it  certainly  was,  as  in  our  own  time, 
ceT^r  of  city,  center  of  activity,  center  for  meeting 
for  major  events 

kings  anointed,  caravans  gathered,  business  center, 
people  essembled  as  this  one  great  sacred  place, 
drew  the  people  by  thousands  at  specified  tl1-:es 

therefore,  more  then  a 3yn,  a ral..ying  place  & 
point  of  concern  & while  sacred,  also  uopulc 

of  all  people. 


h 


of  concern 
KXÄ  life  & imagination 


was 

central 
it  enriched 


SHAEBOS  CHAimOM;  SAT.  A.M.  p.  2 

CONCLUSION 
A OENL'Eju:, 

^  ׳ג ° ®״י י”  Temple  In  ano. 

^ ny״a“rovL״?e^^  J״־■ 

-y  a^l  over  land  and  later,  all  ovei^the  world 
3 no  wonder  then  that  to  oleanee  and  purify  TeLle 

r״d  ??®,  °f  Judah  the  Loleiel 

?oh  ״ ""״י י®  i>--0״iple  8f  ChaL 

B SPECIFIC 

^ ״a®  House  of  PJUYER,  dlUDY  AND  ASSE;fflLY  as  it  is 

in  each  and  every  Syn  and  in  each  and  every  «enei'a 
tlon  and  as  it  is  in  our  own  time  geneנ  a- 

2 our  hope  that  at  this  Oh.  season  people  recall  the 
mining  of  Oh  and  apply  it  to  their  own  KousI  of 

3 to  ennoble  and  sanctify  that  holy  spot  w>-ere  we 
as  Jews,  raise  our  voice  to  Almighty  in  this  geAer 

cojle/^^’  generations  yet  to 

AMEN. 
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AUFBA^J;  GEM  ;NOV  3.^T• 

In  2nd  bk  ’of  Kings  9 , there  _ 
occurs  famous  phrase 
Who  on  ray  side*  who?  A cry 
oT  ancient  times,  yet  reflec 
in  our  own  day  as  well;  80 
many  might  have  asked  it,  & 
so  many  actually  dld.^ו(A״־י׳׳f״ 
But  we  are  not  so  concerned 
with  quest,  but  wth  answer; 
how  many  responded  by  saying 
"I”,  "we  few",  "all  of  us"  r 
on  yr  side?  We  ]־.now  sad  trut 
of  the  response  in  t eras  of 
our  own  people's  fate  over 
the  cent.  & partic,  in  Europ 
at  start  of  Nazi  persecution 
Answer;  there  was  NO  answer; 
to  agonizing,  heart-rending 
plea"Who  on  my  side?"  there 
was  the  response  of  silence!!] 
The  world  was  silent;  this 
monument  is  silent;  the  dead 
are  silent;  the  horrors  are 
silent;  scars  are  present  bt 
silent  also.  By  superhuman 
effort  we  live  again;  recall 
in  sacred  spirit , destruct  of 
Syn  & annihll  of  our  people 
I t we  DO  live  & bv  forcfl  nf! 


AUFBAI;  p.  2 
necessity,  our  concern  must 
be  with  the  present  & future 
What,  then,  our  mot  vatlon  fr 
life?  FIRST:  V/E  SHAIiL  NOT  B 
SILENT  when  any  minority  is 
oppressed 

a®aware  that  as  long  as  one 
man  is  bound,  all  r slaves 
b~negro,  P.R.,  Bhuddist  or 
whatever  their  race,  creed  r 
rel  are  all  a reflection  of 
what  we  met  25  years  ago,  ex 
cept  in  diff,  context  & d egr 
c-as  long  as  any  one  individl 
calls  out  for  help,  support, 
friendship,  understanding  & 

a positive  response  to  what 
they  sought  to  destroy :Judal 
We  shall  be  proud,  honored, up 
lifted,  ennob^d  by  r faith; 
Prophets,  Psplm,  Torah,  Talmd 
holidays,  holydays  shall  be 
obs;  Syn  shall  be  attended  & 
we  shall  belong;  the  past  Ie 
not  to  be  forgotten  but,  at 
same  time,  it  is  our  sacred 
ob 


AUFBAU; 3. ס 

When  T.  says ;  1’ ־"^  m Lord',  we 
ought  recognize  It;  & when  t 
states  *'Sabbath  Day'' It  means 
ybu  & ;>e ')w  u ! ✓c'  ' 

In  the  manner,  we  will  be  str 
upright  & comforted  fr  those 
Syn  which  were  destroyed  & f 
sake  of  thq8e_who  are  no  mor 
Finally,  as  we  seek  motlvatlo 
for  life,  we  ought  to  rebulL 
our  self-respect  & esteem, in 
eyes  of  others  & our  own  eye 
I refer  in  oartic.  to  fetish 
.embraced  by  so  many  of  our 
people  in  terms  of  G-erman 
products,  goods,  merchandise 
We  seek  out,  not  Just  buy,  c^ 
wines,  food;  VW  in  suburban  * 
homes  of  our  children  ai^e  a 
blot  on  what  we  consider  the 
outrage  of  2^  decades  ago;  a 
trip  through  beautiful  Rhine 
valley  bee  Jiever  b^en  ther^ 
before  strikes  me  as י י 
I say  these  words  not  to  de- 
grade  or  attack  this  observ, 
on  the  contary,  am  thinking 
of  those  who  are  no  more  & 
tLave  lives  Z •eT 


” TQLD03” ; NOV.  16. «63. 

INTRODUCTION 

A Oeneral 

1 ths  week  rd  of  a story  of  deception,  in  the  ׳nost 
prudd>  manner;  affecting  family  :׳•elatlonships  in 
period  of  o’ar  earliest  history  with  lesson  fr  today 

2 18  a story  of  Jacob •s  rivalry  with  Esau;  the  favort 
of  mother  Rebeccah  of  J over  E and  the  subsequent 
decepti  n of  the  old  father,  Isaac  by  moth  & son. 

B Specific 

1 a psychologist  could  maAe  a fine,  great  case  out  of 
these  happenings; 

2 no  trouble  at  all  to  find  conflicts,  turmoil  and  e- 
motlr>nal  disturbance;  one  wonders  why  story  in  Bibl 

3 full  of  competitiou,  favoritism,  deception  and  frau,^ 
in  a fe-mlly* which  is  literally  divided  frm  birth  of 
children 

4 Torah  tells  story  in  small  group:  family;  but  prln  ' 
clple  applicable  to  larger  area  too:  struggle  bet- 
ween  good  '&  evil,  in  everyotje  of  us,  regardless  of 
age  and  time  of  incident, 

BODY 

A C014PETITI0N 

1 have  this  quality  with  us  very  much  in  our  time. 
Competition  in  most  of  us:  school,,  socially,  busln- 
ess,  world  affairs 

2 each  onebf  us  wants  to  do  bettt-^r  and  be  better  thai 
the  next  one;  often,  we  will  use  angt  and  all  means 
of  attaining  our  goal 

3 unfortunately  the  road  upwards  & toward  betterment 

is  often  forged  on  erroneous  moti/vatlon;  we  .30  it 
to  be  more  than  another  and  not  bee,  we  are  capable 
or  it  is  our  nntural  bdnt.  j 

4 we  are  out  to  "beat"  others  and  parents  encourage  ' 

it  in  t erins  of  thei4^  chllören's  schooling  as  much  j 
and  as  ruthlessly  as  was  done  in  Torah  by  Rebeccah  ■ 
to  Jacob  in  order  to  b eat  Esau  for  b^lthright.  ] 

5 which»  Instills  not  oniy  fear  in  children  but  makes 

them  aware  of  a motivation  which  they  think  is  Justj 
but  more  often  than  not,  helps  only  to  satisfy  the  ■ 
whims  and  desires  of  their  elders,  ^ 

B FAVORITISM 

1 this,  of  course,  one  of  the  oldest  sins  in  man;  we 
have  favorites,  likes  & dislikes  on  most  elementary! 
level,  in  all  areas:  music,  art,  lit  but  the  death  ׳ 
of  love  & affection  d-n  best  be  seen  in  favort.  in  ' 

families.  ן 

2 it  brings  with  it  dire  results;  more  often  than  not 
have  inferiority  complex,  self  centerednes s , o l 


»TOLDQg“  (con't) 


worship  by  parents  of  children vhlch  place^  the  younj 

sters  on  a pedlstal  of w hlch  they  are  unworthy  and 

־tro  .whl-ch  they  can  never  live  up  In  t erms  of  standarj 

3 It  18  this  type  of  atti tude ,«md־  slighting  of  one  11 
^avor  of  the  other,  which  can  not  help  but  bring 
dlsasterous  results;  the  worth  of  a pers '׳n  must  be 

4 detlrmlned  on  his  own  count  rather  than  by  previoui 
beliefs  and  value  judgements  made  by  subjective 
analysis  by  those  who  are  closest  In  love, 

5 the  evenly  leinpered  and  balanced  person  Is  of  use 
only  If  he  knows  his  own  potential  and  abl-Lity  and 
lives  ^ acts  accordingly. 

0  aOOD  Al'ID  EVIL 

1 this  the  la'st  point  made  In  Torah:  hard  to  be  good, 
decent  and  upright;  far  more  glamorous  to  be  evil. 

2 there  Is  always  a yearרalng  within  us  for  bad,  to  1 
be  thrilled  vicariously,  to  exp.  eKcltement  but, 
as  has  been  shown  time  and  again 

3 the  thrill  seeker  who  lets  attt  his  inhibitions  aft- 
er  having  been  inhibited  by  the  code  of  morals  in 
oursoclety^  18  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  hjnanf^s, 

4 he  sits  on  a poentlal  pov7der-kej^  gor  he  would  like 
to  be  bad  so  very  much  but  can  not^for  he  has 

the  courage  nor  the  ability 

5 as  a consequence,  he  will  live  by  what  Is  good  but 
be  motivated  by  what  is  evil  and  the  two  dynamic 

f orceiS  can  not  long  live  peacefully  rftv-e־  with  ojie, 
another  in  a single  hu1:an  b£4^;  thus,  the  expire 
ion  to  the  detriment  of  society. 

CCNCLUSIQN 

A General 

1 this  very  same  procedure  is  evident  In  the  Torah 
portion  for  this  AM;  no  psychological  language  /(or 
jargon  but  the  elements  are  present 

2 furthermore,  we  '־.now  the  outcome;  dlddension,  hurt 
anger  and  warfare,  lasting  iרhנ^וugh  all  generations. 

3 the  rabbis  culled  all  sorts  of  explanations  but 
the  could  never  hide  the  fact  of  the  disturbed  fam 

B Specific 

1 let  this,  then,  be  a lesson  to  us  a 8 well  In  our 
own  time;  to  keep  our  families  correct  in  terras 
of  our  relationships  one  with  the  other, 

2 for  once,  the  Torah  presents  us  with  a negative 
point  of  view  but  It  Is  up  to  us.  If  we  take  the 
lesson  to  hejtrJ^  to  build  for  good  & for  blessing. 

3 let  our  own  families  represent  the  best  and  the 
finest  that  we  have  to  offer. 

Amen.  Sat.  A.N.,  Nov.  16,  1963 — Heb.  Tab. 
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* 

My  friends,  this  weekend  marks  the  25th  commemorative  anniversary  of 
the|destruction8  of  Synaeogues  in  i^irope.  A quarter  century  has  passed  in- 
tdhistory  with  its  multitude  of  world  shaking  events!  yet.  this  atrocity 
committed  against  our  faith  remains  etched  upon  the  tablets  of  our  hearts 
and  seared  into  the  memory  of  our  minds  as  if  it  had  happened  but  yester- 
day.  ״ever  bdfore  in  the  history  of  Jj^ewry  had  such  a conscienteous  and 
deliberate  camiaign  been  waged  against  our  faith!, it  almost  succeeded!  Of 
cour«,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  a«clT  attempts  bad  been  made  to 


"״'־  P־r.^cuti״n  and  oppression, 

S«rr>e  were  slaves  in  the  land  of  Egypt  untyi  t lyT" wi:ri%־־rgrofig- 

hand-־md  an  outstretched  af=1r-delivered  us  frd1mr1n:־a-sh  öf־TB^-rä3kmast«r 

and- -assured -us  liberty  and  freedom  by  means  of  which  ״. 


-na- *eeureu -us  liberty  and  fm.edem  by  means  of  which  we 

could  wuls&iqc^W  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  burning  the  ־Synagogues 
to  thebround  was  a very  clever  one,  it  indicated  an  imaginative  mind.  It 
is  not  very  clever  to  beat  up  old  Jews,  to  torture  defenseless  women  or 
to  attack  little  children;  any  bully  can  do  that,  and  it  was  done  I It  is 
not  Kcry  clever  to  burn  books  and  papers  and  manuscripts  which  deal  with 
Jewish  subject  matter  or  were  authored  by  Jews;  any  cru,<t  personal  ity  can 
be  capable  of  this,  and  it  was  donel  ÄJj^is  not  clever  to  shove  'Jews,  or 
any  minority,  into  a gas  chamber  or  place  them  before  a firing  squad,  or 
Wy  them  with  bulldozers  in  a ditch  dug  by  the  victims  themselvds;  any 


personality 


be  capable  of  this,  and  it  was  done!  On  the  other  hand,  to  burn  the  ^yna- 
gogues  as  early  as  1938  was  clever  for  the  mind  which  formulated  this  con- 
cept  was  capable  of  thinking  along  a more  refined  line  of  reasoning;  the 
trend  of  thought  might  have  well  said  that  if  you  remove  the  center,  the 
core,  the  essential  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  the  faith  not  only  suffer 
but  by  being  decentralized  is  fragmented  into  a thousand  pieces, 
adherants  of  that  faith  are  demoralized.  It  is  a vital  and  interesting 
process  of  thought,  not  bad  for  a Nazi.  For  to  demoralize  a people,  to 
remove  that  symbol  which  is  central  to  their  belief  is  an  accepted  psycho- 


■logical  technique  by  meane  of  which  weakness,  uncertainty  and  spiritual 
'surrender  come,  almost  unconsciously,  to  the  forefront. 

The  only  difficulty  with  this  trend  of  thought  lies  In  the  fact  that, 
as  the  Oermans  discovered  In  the  aver-all  concept  of  a thousand  year  Reich, 
cleverness  Is  not  enough:  depth  was  missing.  In  terms  of  our  own  trials 

and  difficulties,  the  obvious  commentary  can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  we  have 
survived  and  that  we  were  not  demoralised  to  the  degree  that  our  religion  as 
well  as  our  people  are  obliterated.  They  hurt  the  physical  portion  of  us,  of 
that  there  Is  no  doubt:  the  agonizing  remnant  Is  apple  testimony  to  their 
efflclensy  and  skillful  planning.  But,  the  spirit  1־  unconquerable  and  the 
faith  Which  resides  In  the  heart  of  each  of  us  was  not,  and  could  never  be. 


destroyed  or  lost  forever.  The  clever  thinker  who  had  so  aol&uoupiy  planned 

the  destruction  of  the  Synagogues  was  not  able  to  place  himself  Into  the  con 

text  of  Judaism:  a primary  requisite  for  those  who  seek  to  destroy.  Of  cours 

the  sanctuary  Is  vital  to  us.  It  Is  primary  to  our  faith.  It  is  the  House  of 

aod  on  earth  where  we  come  to  pray  and  weep  and  sing  and  commune  but  1£  that 

Synagogue  Is  destroyed&^^>^lAjr-dTave^  Torah  ״■any-ch_^4.snpX^AH..^g 

,.q  M t.n  < ta  — The  faeU  thftt־־ the -Äy»« 


^0^0  wopo  in  1936,^nly  served  to  center  the  attention  of  Jewry 

on  that  Which  נ«,  could  never  be  destroyed:  we  grew  stronger  ,aid  more  reslllen 

as  our  com״.on  fate  made  us  aware  of  an  unknown  future. 

tü  be  preud,  ■to  bo  soneletent  ,^1'  falth^>.Kr 

^bulii'on  the  ashes  of  that  agonizing  experience  during- י 

a synagogue  of  the  heart  In  which  we  could  worship  un- 

til  that  day  when  the  faith  of  our  fathers  could  truly  live  again.  This  18 
the  intangible  spirit  of  the  Jew,  of  the  honorable  and  decent  human  being, ^ 
and  no  degree  of  destruction  or  oppression  or  pe?secutlon  can  ever  erase  älEe 

from  the  conscience  of  the  Individual,  as  lenoas-h»-^»  Uis  ability  to  us^ 

people  do  become  depraved  hu»ian  variety 

of  reasons:  but  not  we  Jews, because  when  a Synagogue  Is  ^ ^ 


20rsh?p^nL^3ynas0|le0״fSheTelrt®iWD“wE  SURVITO.  ״TO  deconsecrate  the 


iii. 

the  human  spirit,  G»d  given,  takes  more  than  the  skill  of  the  Nazi,  as  our 
being  here  aptly  demonstrates• 

Yes,  it  is  a symbol;  no  man  likes  to  have  his  home  burned  to  the  ground 
whether  this  is  his  physical  or  his  spiritual  home.  It  was  an  attack  upon 
our  sensitivity,  the  fury  of  which  has  been  unparalleled;  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  sin  only  served  to  elicit  the  best  in  us.  Without  a proper  schoolroom 
or  Synagogue,  Leo  BaeCk  taught  Torah  at  Theresienstadt;  at  Ausschwitz  they 
observed  Rosh  Hashono  staring  death  literally  in  the  face;  at  Monowitz,  as 
Eli  Wiesel  so  poignantly  affirms  and  he  lived  through  the  hell  of  it, 
hundreds  of  Jews  would  arise  an  hour  before  roll-call  in  order  to  share  the 


single  pair  of  Tefillin  smilggled  into  the  camp  by  a Polecat  the  cost  of 
ten  rations  of  bread.  Ten  rations  of  bread;  enough  to  destroy  physically 
an  entire  Minyan  in  a single  day  or  one  man  in  less  than  a week,  but  more 
than  enough  to  bring  life,  the  religious  life,  to  those  hundred  who  would 
willingly  meet  their  death  knowing  1 11  hin  i 1 111111111  that  they  had  met  the 

demands  and  standards  of  their  faith,  even  in  the  worst  of  times.  To 
destroy  a Synagogue  can  not  compare  with  this  yearning  of  the  spirit; 
whereas  the  Nazi  took,  the  Jew  gave,  and  as  a result,  vii  th  f'1ynnc־r, 

ml ןן ן  _ we  are  alive  this  day.  Humanity  shall  endure  because  it  was 

proven  that  an  individual^ when  stripped  of  everything^can  ImPiTne  G»d 

if  only  in  his  heart.  And  those  of  our  community  and  Congregation  who  were 
born  here  or  who  lived  in  this  lend  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
they  ought  to  prostrate  themselves  -o׳A  the i r knejo^ i n an  unforgettable 
gesture  of  thanksgiving.  üliü  AlTllgULij.  They  are  the  most  fortunate 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  they  were  never  faced  with  the  ultimate 
test,  theirs  was  never  a choice,  their  houses  of  G'd  served  as  a balm,  a 
friend,  a source  of  comfort  and  strength  in  the  hour  of  their  people’s 


greatest  need. 


; in  America  we  are  (roopo  fortunate,  o-opo-eiolly  ina 

orrr'owfT-day  and  age,  for  it  is  given  to  uß,  by  G d’s  mercy,  that  we  ha^  a 
Synagogue  of  ׳the  he  art , equated  with  ^Hebrew  Tabernacle.  What  more 
can  we  ask  as  Jews;  our  cup  runneth  over.  Youth  and  vitality,  learning  and 


iv 


committment,  sanctity  and  devotion  are  all  present  within  the  confines  of 
these  hallowed  walls;  we  can  continue  to  gather  here  for  we  have  a spirit— 
ual  home  which  not  only  exists^but  lives  andyshall  endure.  To  honor  and 
to  memorialize  our  dead  we  shall  soon  dedicate  our  memorial  plaque,  our 
Book  of  Kemerabrance  and  those  names  entered  into  the  co^regation' s Book 
of  Life  but  let  me  tellJyou  what  the  added  dimension  cif  beeuly  ^o  this 
of  GodXlias  meant  in  realistic  and  objective  term^.  It  meant  the  self-sac- 
rificial  devotion  of  untold  members  of  this  0 in  terms  of  the 

actual  work  of  achievement;  it  meant  the  generous  giving  of  financial  aid 

a vast  majority  of  our  congregation  and  it  meant  countless  volur 


teer  workers  who  spent  C3  hours  in  doing  the  necessary  and  ungpec- 

tacular  work  of  typing,  mai ling, ^ writ ing  and  whose  reward  will  only  be  in 

their  own  eyes  wwl-in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  harts  of  those  few  of  us 

who  know  how  much  they  contributed,  and  wh־e  have  no  reward  for  them  but  to 

acknowledge  our  gratitude.  It  meant,  and  of  i|^is  I am  especially  proud,  tht 

giving  of  blood/jby  over  20  fpf  yur  youngs t#W-  and  memberB-  of  owt-  Mrs,  and 

‘  ד ת  /OuK* ׳« / ^ ( י. 


giving  of  blood/jby  over  20  fpf  yur  youngs t#W-  and  memberB-  of  owt-  Mrs,  and 
Mrs.  Group  so  that  axi  wonderful  donation  was  a^ייsuredr>4^ןוr  /rtiovat inn  fimd 
And,  I do  not  think  that  I am  overstating  or  dramatizing  tlie  thought  too 
much  when  I say  that  the  young  people  of  our  congregation^  gave  %heir  own 
blood  so  that  this  House  of  God,  with^its  newly  found  beauty  andAdded 
strength  might'^/l&a^e^  something  fine  and  \hole some  and  meaningful  to  the 


■ainlf  wire■ 


generatioiiis  who  come  after  us.  — ^ 
trf— ftrg־  fltTBi’  -who  -woul-d  ״raadi  !־ס״׳תנ« 


apir±ir  irtraoknew  ledge  the  gryatirys-s  af^d-.4aa.Jea.ty.^f 


rause . 


In  the  fiial  analysis,  we  are  here;  we  are  alive;  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture.  Hundreds  of  names  have  been  added  to  our  Memorial  Books  and  Plaques 
taiA  they  home״ gerve^  a dual  purpose.  In  the  first  instance,  we  indicate 


that  those  who  died  shall  not  ever  be  forgotten;  and,  secondly,  that  those 
who  died,  some  iיf\  the  worst  way  and  some  lying  in  unmarked  graves  and  some 
without  graves  at  all,  have  served  to  inspire  us  of  this  congregaticm• €507 


V, 


Each  end  every  donation  was  employed  to  further  this  worthy  undertaking  as 
it  renews  end  revitalizes  all  that  we  associate  with  oi^.  Sanctuary.  We 
rededicate  it,  therefore,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  the  awesome  sense  of 
G^d’s  presence  here  in  our  midst,  as  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives,  to  those  who  are  alive  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
to  those  who  shall  make  up  the  future  of  our  eternal  people.  A Synagogue  is 
our  most  precious  possession,  but  if  it  ever  be  destroyed,  we  have'^‘^ 

t «ery- ״h:eHTt־1־T; o keep  us  spiritually  alive,  to  help  us  live  toward 
the  following  day,  to  carry  us  over  to  better  and  more  times. 

For  us  of  this  י rnnfmiyTTit  5 , this  is  the  hsw**»  of  rededication.  This  is 
our  home;  we  accept  and  recognize  it  as  such.  We  pray  to  the  Almighty  that 
in  the  days  and  years  to  come,  we  might  live  in  peace,  grow  in  peace;  yes, 
die  in  peace^,jjror  even  that  was  a privilege  denied  to  so  many  of  our  faith. 
Many  of  ^3«מ־י  have  been  recklessly  accused  of  cowardice*  but  perhaps  a day 


8nd  tioui*  such  ss  this  ■will  s6rv6  to  *undorlinG  th6  long  o׳v02?lookGd  8nd 

tragically  misunderstood ; Ait  required  a great,  quiet  courage  to  recognize 
and  f ace^absolute  hopelessness.!  The  sadness  of  the  past,  the  past; 
our  sacrifice,  our  devotion,  and  our  committment  are  indicative  of  the 
future.  I believe  with  perfect  faith  that  the  future  will  echo  the  words 
of  the  prayer:  ”Happy  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  House,  forever  shall  they 
praise  Thee".  Amen.  \ ל f/( 


Uo  !> 


Amen. 


praise  Thee". 


- SERVICE  OF  REDEDICATION  - 


OPENING  HYim:  "TOV  L’HODOS״  ("It  is  good  to  give  thanks") 


READER  J 

Heavenly  Father,  the  Torah  teaches  that  "man  doth  not 
by  bread  alone".  Indeed,  "by  everything  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  doth  man  live  . We  firmly  believe, 
because  Thou  hast  commanded  us  that  we  should  worship  Lhee ^ 
that  a man  must  do  honor  to  the  House  of  God  on  earth;  that 
the  Synagogue,  which  is  the  sanctuary  of  Israel,  must  reflec 
our  praise  of  Thee.  V/e  have  reached  this  day  in  gladness 
and  in  Joy;  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  us  and  upon  the  entire 

Household  of  Israel. 

We  are  Thy  servants.  For  more  than  half  a century  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  Congregation  has  brought  honor  and  credit  unto 
Thy  holy  Name,  among  the  children  of  men  in  this  community. 

In  this  Sanctüary,  which  has  stood  to  acTinowledge  Thee  for 
over  thirty  years,  the  people  have  come  to  voice  their 
prayers,  to  share  their  sorrow,  to  embrace  in  joy,  to  speak 
and  sing  the  words  of  our  ancient  tradition.  This^House 
of  Worship  has  seen  a generation  come  and  go;  we  miss  tnose 
who  are  nov;  v/ith  Thee,  we  look  forward  to  the  challenge  0 
tomorrow . 

We  have  renovated  our  Sanctuary;  v;e  have  made  it  to  shine 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  We  have  assembled  to  rededicate 
this  great  Synagogue  for  each  one  of  us  has  helped  to  reach 
a goal;  we  have  worked  and  accomplished  with  pride  and  with 
reverence.  But  more  than  a physical  restoration,  we  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  Thee 'so  that  our  spirit  may  be  at  peace^ 
before  the  altar  of  Thy  glory.  Amen. 


RESPONSIVE  RE^vDIMG; 

Let  them  make  for  me  a Sanctuary 
That  I may  dwell  among  them. 

I rejoice  when  they  say  unto  me, 

״Let  us  go  to  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle. 

Who  shall  abide  on  Thy  holy  mountain? 

He  v/ho  v/alks  uprightly  and  works  righteousness 
And  speaks  truth  in  his  heart. 


You  shall  keep  My  Sabbaths 

And  reverence  My  Sanctuary,  I am  the  Lord, 


.?כ ס ׳ י 

״ ^V 


One  thing  have  1 asked  of  the  Lord, 

It  is  that  which  I will  seek: 

To  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
All  the  days  of  my  life. 

Revered  God,  God  of  Israel 

Thou  givest  strength  and  power  to  Thy  people. 

In  every  place  where  I cause  My  name  to  be  remembered 
I will  come  to  you  and  bless  you. 

Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
All  the  days  of  my  life. 

And  I shall  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
For  length  of  days. 

THE  CONGREGATION  IS  ASICED  TO  RISE,  AND  REf^/lAIN  STANDI^. 

"BORJCHU״ 

״BORUCH״ 


Praised  be  Thou,  0 Lord  our  God,  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  in 
Thy  mercy  makest  light  to  shine  over  the  earth  and  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  renewest  daily  the  work 
manifold  are  Thy  works,  0 Lord!  In  wisdom  hpt  Thou  ma 
them  all.  The  heavens  declare  Thy  glory.  The  earth 
reveals  Thy  creative  power.  Thou  formest  light  and^dark- 
ness,  ordainest  good  out  of  evil,  bringest  harmony  into 
nature  and  peace  to  the  heart  of  man,  (U.P.B.) 


״SHEMA״ 


״BORUCH  SHEM״ 

THE  CONGREGATION.  IS  ASKED  TO  BE  SEATED. 
"V»OHAVTO" 


RESPONSIVE  READING: 

Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One. 

You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart. 
With  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might. 

In  all  your  ways  know  Him 
And  He  will  direct  your  paths. 


•־״  J, ״ ־• 


All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  kindness  and  truth 
To  those^who  keep  His  covenant  and  His  Testimonies. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  to  the  House  of  Israel: 

Seek  Me,  and  live! 

Uy  soul  waits  in  stillness  only^for  God 
For  He  is  m^/  hope  and  nr;  salvation. 

Only  He  is  1:15׳  rock,  and  my  salvation,  my  fortress; 

I shall  not  be  moved 

Trust  in  Him  at  all  times 
Pour  out  your  heart  before  Him, 

God  is  a refuge  for  us. 

V7hither  can  I go  from  Thy  spirit? 

And  whither  can  I flee  from  Thy  presence. 

V/ere  I to  ascend  to  heaven.  Thou  art  there 
And  were  I to  make  my  bed  in  the  nether-worl  , 

Behold,  Thou  wouldst  be  there. 

Thy  right  hand  would  lead  me 
Thy  right  hand  would  clasp  me. 

They  that  wait  for  the  Lord 
Shall  renew  their  strength 

They  shall  mount  up  with  v;ings  as  eagles; 

They  shall  run  and  not  be  weary 
They  shall  walk  and  not  be  faint 

For  God  the  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song 
And  He  is  become  my  salvation 

They  shall  be  My  people 
And  1 will  be  their  God. 

״MI  CHOMOCHO״ 

Lord  of  the  Universe  Thou  ־rt  a God 

Ma  ^estv  We  are  small  and  humole  in  Ti  y 9 • 

״xÄst  made  ״ ־ ״ttle  lower  than  the  angels  ; we  have 

have  Given  their  lives  when  they  were  asked  al  Kiddush 

״״™״ij״  t״״ ״ ;״ 

rem.ains  inviolate.  The  people  of  Israel  lives. 

From  Thy  strength  we  draw  ^'Ve^have  beautified 


זנ־*  ij. 5נ ־• 


blot  out  the  people  of  Israel.  May  this  Sanctuary,  and 
those  v/ho  come  to  it,  serve  Thee  and  all  the  children  of 
mankind,  now  and  always,  with  love,  with  feeling,  with 
devotion  of  heart  and  with  consecration  of  spirit.  Amen. 

״TORAS  ADONDI״  {'*The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect") 

SILENT  DEVOTION; 

Why  are  you  cast  down,  my  soul,  v;hy  in  turmoil  within  me? 
Hope  in  God,  for  I shall  again  praise  Him. 

The  light  is  sweet 

And  pleasant  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  see  sunlight. 

So  if  a m.an  live  many  years 
Let  him  rejoice  in  them  all. 

Your  sun  shall  no  more  go  down 
And  your  moon  shall  not  wane 

For  the  Lord  shall  be  for  you  an  everlasting  light 
And  the  days  of  your  mourning  shall  be  ended. 

Though  weeping  may  endure  for  a night 
Joy  comes  with  the  morning. 

Shall  we  receive  the  good  from  God 
And  shall  we  not  receive  the  evil? 

For  the  Lord  your  God  is  with  you  whithersoever  you  go. 
God  saw  all  that  He  had  m.ade 
And  behold,  it  was  very  good. 

״MAY  THE  WORDS" 


SERMON : 

"ANI  l\/'AזAMI^"  (״I  believe  with  perfect  faith") 

ADORA.TION  ׳ 0: ׳ 

PRAYER  OF  DEDICATION  FOR  THE  NAMES  ATTACHED  TO  OUR  NEW  MEMORIAL 
PLAQUE,  INSCRIBED  IN  OUR  NEW  BOOK  OF  MEfJC'RIAL  (presented  to  us  in 
miemory  of  our  late  Vice-President  MR.  OTTO  BISSINGER,  by  the  mem!— 
bers  of  his  family),  and  ENTERED  INTO  OUR  BOOK  OF  LIFE,  in  comme- 
moration  of  those  who  answered  the  call  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 
and  in  sacred  observance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  DESTRUCTION 
OF  SYNAGOGUES  IN  EUROPE.  Let  us  bow  our  heads  in  prayer. 

Father  of  mercy,  in  whose  hands  are  the  souls  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Thy  comfort  gives  soothing  solace  to  our  soul 
when  we  call  to  memory  the  beloved  and  honored  dear  ones 
who  have  gone  toward  Thy  embrace;  whose  names,  with  loving 
memory,  v/e  have  inscribed  in  our  BOCK  OF  LIFE,  in  our  BOOK 
OF  REMEMBRANCE,  on  our  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE. 

And,  noWj God  who  art  good  and  who  doest  good,  what  can  we 
say,  what  v/ords  can  we  utter?  How  great  are  our  needs  and 
how  small  our  understanding.  V/e  are  humbled  when  we  realize 
all  the  goodness  that  Thou  hast  showered  upon  us,  and  the 
trials  v/hich  we  have  endured  for  the  sake  of  love.  There-  ־ 
fore  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  this  hour  turn  with  compassion- 
ate  love  to  the  prayer  of  Thy  servants  who  pour  out  their 
soul  before  Thee.  ׳ 


w־ 


We  pray  Thee,  0 God,  that  we  may  not  be  called  away  while 
our  days  are  but  partly  fulfilled,  but  that  we  may  complete 
the  number  of  our  days  in  peace.  Help  us  to  conduct  our- 
selves  in  truth  and  integrity  during  all  the  days  of  our 
pilgrimage  on  earth.  And  when  the  appointed  time  shall  come 
for  our  parting  from  earthly  life/be  Thou  with  us,  that  our 
souls  may  be  bound  up  in  the  bond  of  eternal  life  with  the 
souls  of  our  loved  ones  and  friends,  and  with  all  the  good— 
who  are  in  Thy  presence.  Amen, 

RESPONSIVE  READING; 

The  Lord  God  created  man  of  dust  from  the  earth 
And  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 

And  the  man  became  a living  soul. 

When  the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  that  it  was. 

The  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it. 

In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life 
And  in  its  pathway  is  no  death 

And  when  after  my  skin  this  is  destroyed. 

Then  without  my  flesh  I shall  see  God. 

Into  Thy  hand  I commit  my  spirit. 

Thou  wilt  surely  redeem  me,  Lord,  God  of  truth. 

For  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  the  nether-world 
Nor  v;ilt  Thou  suffer  Thy  pious  ones  to  see  its  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  make  me  to  knov;  the  path  of  life. 

The  fullness  of  joys  in  Thy  presence. 

At  Thy  right  hand  bliss  evermore. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of 
I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.  /death 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort. 

. ; 

SILENT  DEVOTION;  A heathen  once  asked  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Karbah, 

*'V/hy  did  God  speak  to  Moses  from  a thornbush?"  Rabbi  Joshua 
replied,  ״If  He  had  spoken  from  a carob  tree  or  a sycamore 
you  would  have  asked  me  the  same  question.  However,  so  as 
not  to  send  you  away  without  an  answer,  I would  say,  God 
spoke  from  the  thornbush  to  teach  that  there  is  no  place 
where  the  Divine  Presence  is  not,  even  in  a lowly  thornbusii," 
(Midrash) , 

״EL  MOLE  R/vCHMIM״ 

׳!)ן  KADDISH  L 

CLOSING  PPAYER  AND  BENEDICTION 

V/hen  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Ammi  concluded  their  study,  they 
would  take  leave  with  this  blessing:  ״May  you  see  your  world 
fulfilled  in  your  lifetime,  may  you  merit  life  eternal,  and 
may  your  ideals  persist  throughout  the  generation  to  come. 

May  your  heart  be  filled  with  understanding,  your  mouth  spealc 
wisdom,  and  your  tongue  give  expression  to  song.  May  your 
eyes  direct  you  straight  forward'and  shine  with  the  light 
of  the  Torah,  and  may  your  countenance  be  as  bright  as  the 
luminous  firmament.  May  your  lips  speak  knowledge  and  preach 
righteousness,  and  may  your  steps  ever  hasten  to  the  place 
where  the  words  of  God  are  heard."  (Midrash)  AMEN, 


HOSH  HASHONO — 2Na  day. 

My  friends.  James  ‘^eston.  the  noted  writer  and  head  of  the  Vashingt^ 
^üre  u for  the  NEW  YOlUC  TIMES  has  called  this  time  in  our  lives,  ״an  age  o 
ovasion".  “e  comments  that  people  In  our  day,  particularly  those  in  public 
life,  from  the  world  of  baseball  to  international  affairs,  no  longer  meet 
the  challenges  or  consequences  of  life  head-on,  rather,  they  seek  to  evade 
the  showdown,  ‘or  example,  when  a man  is  obviously  inefficient  in  his  po- 
sition,  he  ts  never  fired,  rather,  be  is  merely  relieved  of  his  duties  and 
graciously  shifted  from  one  desk  to  another  in  so  quiet  and  refined  a manne 
that  all  ill  feelings  dissapear.  The  man  who  has  botched  an  assignment  in 
an  anbelievily  bad  way  is  all  but  canonized  by  means  of  a farewell  ceremon 
in  the  Kose  Garden  of  the  ״hite  House.  In  the  old  days,  he  writes,  a man 
would  have  kicked  in  all  the  doprs  of  the  agencies  in  question,  would  have 
shouted  his  justification  from  the  roof  tops  and  the  staid  old  Washington 
Monument  would  have  reeled  because  of  the  profanity,  ״ut  those  days  are 
gone,  to  bej^^^  aside  and^SÄi£^2^hnJs^''l s no  longer  the  right  thi 
to  do,  w.  are  as  much  concerned  with  saving  face  as  we  formerly  thought  in 
termsf^nlf  the  Orient.  A man  doday,  in  the  euphamistic  language  of  the 
■ beauracrat  is  ״elevated״  toixewer  qnd ־״" ׳  demanding  responsibiliti^^^ 
above  all,  he  is  the  type  of  dedicated  personality  we  need  in  other more 
■Challenging  placds.  All  feassigned  personell  is  ״supremely  dedicated״, 
Ooncrete  examples  mould  be  cited  by  the  dozen  but  this  is  not  germaine  to 
this  day  and  this  sacred  occasion.  However.  I feel  that  Reston's  point  is 
Justidied:  people  ev״de  the  face  to  face  confrontationand  instead  of  airin 
their  grief  and  voicing  their  views  they  quietly  shrink  from  the  issue  of 
their  transfer  and  thus  shut  off  all  means  of  public  debate.  This  and  no 
other  is  at  the  heart  of  the  issue־  people  evade  the  collision  which  the 
democratic  process  brings  with  it  and,  it  would  seem  to  me.  no  sadder  comm 
tary  can  be  made  for  our  time.  If  anything  at  all.  we  need  men  who  will 
stand  to  speak  and  be  counted,  we  i^eed  invidiuals  who  will  retain  and  af 
their  individuality,  we  need  personalities  who  will  speak  their  mind  and 
who.  by  sheer  foroe  of  their  presence,  will  make  themselves  heard  on  the 


f ray  friends,  bec^uj^e  we 


X make  this  point 


. arp  at  the  start  of  a new  year,  5724.  If  anything  at  all,  the  time  has  com« 
when  we  as  individuals  and  as  a congregation,  must  make  our  pjesence  felt  an< 

must  enter  the  ^ew  ^ear  with  the  state  of  mind  which  says?  here  ^ stand  and- 

0 
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this  is  what  I believe,  and  here  I shall  continue  toreraaini  ^ or  what  else 
does  ‘^osh  UaSbono  imply  but  to  spoak  up  bdfore  man  and  God;  to  change  our 
ways,  to  renew  and  redouble  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  bthers  so  that  we  may  bd  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  good,f- 
for  blessing,  aaad  that  the  lives  we  live  as~w»=are-  granted  an  extension  of 
by  the  ‘^Imighty^ might  reflect  honor  atl^(  credit  and  righteousness  upon 
our  children  and  children's  children  for  the  years  to  come.  It  is,  tbre- 
fore,  after  much  searching  of  heart  and  mind  that  I make  my  appeal  to  you; 
not  for  money,  or  for  personal  sacrifice  or  for  limitless  energy  but  for  a 

committment,  for  belief  and  for  faith  in  the  reality  of)ii^^t  you  belijje  ׳,s 

I 

'*ews.  It  is  in  order,  I believe,  that  as  your  rabbi  I seek  your  support  ant 
c-ontfiftirt luerrt^  on  three  major  issues  which  confront  us  in  our  time;  I consider 

1'  ■— r 1־  '' 
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these  LsBues•  of  such  great  importance  that  it  seems  proper  to  me  to  do  more 
A than  speak  of  them^^for  us  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  there  is  no  recovirse 

but  to  be  wholeheartedly  in  favor  and  to  meüce  our  decision  felt  in  the  high- 
pst  councils  of  ־^ericad  Lbvral  Judaism,  this  community  and  the  society  of 
which  we  are  a part.  As  a consequence,  my  remains  while  addressed  to  8Ü.1 
of  you  assembled  here  more  directly  voiced  to  the  ^residnt  of  our  congre 
gation  so  that  through  kim,  the  ■^oaird  of  Trustees  can  take  up  tJa  challenge 
as  your  representatives  and  that  you,  the  m^ership,  can  vote  either  or 

Ct<m  at  the  neott  congregational  meeting,  in  *^ebruary  of  1904. ־* ־hese  reiolu- 
tions  are  meant  to  indicate  to  all  of  this  religious  fimily  that  we  shall  no 
be  evasive,  that  we  shall  enter  the  fray,  that  public  discussion  of  he 

ר 

issues  at  band  is  not  only  good  and  worthwhile  but  gives  us  a reason  for 
existence^and-hhat— the  time  of  the-J^ew  *ear  is  one ^ where  thought  is  provoke 

*'  '■י־ *־- \ I f י ;•׳* 

,^herp^  discussion  is  encouraged  and  where  hearts  are  searched  for  wha׳^־ds;  in 

■r ׳ ■ י'  V ■ H ־ '■)  Vvo 

the  bidden  recesses  of  our  raiiids-'^  f ' ן■ 


iii. 


The  first  issue  of  major  importance  deals  with  the  question  of  race 
rej-ations,  nothin  some  far  distant  eity  of  our  land  ^tiane  but,  ft־t— 
time»  right  here  at  home•  It  wuld  seem  to  me  that  we,  as  *^ews,  who  have  al- 
ways  cherished  the  rights  ־Car  freedora,\of  ourselves 


, shoulc 


as  a congregational  family  issue  a statemt,  a resolution  to  which  all  of  us 
would  subscribe,  supporting  in  principle  our  belief  in  justide  and  equality 
without  question  of  race  or  country  of  origin.  We  must  go'fVirther:  wo  ought 
assedt  that  we  believe  in  the  right  of  education  for  one  and  all,  that  liters| 
cy  tests  be  examined  in  the  light  of  current  nedds,  tbit  fair  housi»ng  and 
fair  employment  be  a major  portion  of  our  concern  for  daily  liviig  and  that 
w©  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a religious  group  do  not  patronize  re- 
staurants,  shores  and  other  places  of  public  accomodation  wäoh  d‘0  not  give 

tJjL  ^ u4)  \xp  ■j^{  ip 

full  aaid  fair  treatment  toymen  and  women  of=di;:f£er gn  t— oel-ers — th-an  we.  The 
terminology  of  this  regolution  should  be  strong  and  unequivocal;  it  should 
outline  policy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term;  it  should  make  itself  a 
force  i^t  only  as  a pi^pe  of  paper  to  which  we  subscribe  and  initial  our 
names  but  by  means  of  which  we  sh^ll  choose  to  live  in  the  New  Year  now  be- 
gun,  "^t  is  a resolution  and  a question  uppermost  in  the  mi'ds  of  conslentioj 
people  in  our  day  and=:~ga.  and  rather  than  be  evasive  and  live  in  tb  backgrouJ 


׳t 


'-1 


of  ideas,  we  ought  commit  oxir selves  to  a full  participation 

The  second  topic  which  T gubmit  for  your  con^leration,  again  our 
President  and  th1x>ugh  him  to  the  elected  representatives  and  then  to  the  coi 
gregatlon  at  large,  concerns  the  type  of  leadership  which  is  prevalent  in 
ewish  organizations,  in  thit-a-  day,  ־*•hat  ig  to  say,  in  all  too  many  places 
those  in  charge  and  at  the  helm  to  command  are  in  those  positions  by  reason 


of  gtature  and  prestige  in  the  community  at  largo,  I say:  this  is  no  long- 
er  sufficient  if  we  are  to  have  a vital,  bibrant  and  dynamic  ewish  leader- 
ship  in  this  era  of  change  and  progress.  Rather,  the  type  of  *^ewish  leader 
ship  we  seek  must  bo  fully  informed  of  *Jewish  subject  matter;  that  is  to 
say,  *Jewish  education  must  be  part  of  the  process  for  selecting  a man  or 
wom^n  to  high  places  of  command  in  our  institution  and  in  al(  others.  Surely 


iv. 


we  are  not  asking  the  impossible•  In  our  congregation,  aside  from  the  wor- 
' ship  service,  w©  offer  but  six  lectures  in  the  fall  of  any  year  and  five  pul 
pit  lectures  in  the  spring;  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  all  of  our  present 
and  future  leaders  should,  if  at  all  possible,  attend  these  lectures  and 
this  process  of  learning  80  that  they  can  assess/^ their  positions  of  leader- 


vital  of  the  continuing  history  and  tradition  ' 


sEhip  in  the 


of  our  people?  And  the  appeal  to  all  leaders  in  Judaism  to  associate  them- 
selves  with  Jewish  learning  can  readily  be  focused  on  one  other,  evem  more 
basic,  aspect  of  dur  life  as  *^ews.  ־*^hat  is:  Synagogue  attendance.  I vent- 
ure  to  say  that  851^  of  the  men  and  women  who- rule  Jewish  life  in  America 

f 

today  by  virtue  of  their  leading  posions  in  UJA,  AJC,  AJC,  Philanthropies, 

^ionism, aBrandeis  and  the  like,  do  not  attend  Synagogue  from  one  high  holy- 

day  season  to  another,  !*restige,  stature,  wealth  and  position  may  be  enougt 

to  head  a corporation  or  to  serve  on  a secular  community  b0f,rd  but,  in  ray 

eyes,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a congregation  which  grows  out  of  a heri- 

tage  and  history  5724  years  old  this  very  day.  ^herefore,  officers,  board 

members,  heads  of  organizations  and  future  leaders  sh  ox:ld  be  encouraged  to 

participate  in  the  process  of  learning,  in  Synagogue  attendance,  in  knowl- 

edge  of  their  people  se  that  they  can  lead  in  wisdom  and  in  honor, 

*he  third  and  last  issue  again  conerns  tl*  »Jewish  world  and  the  need‘ 

for  a resolution  on  this  issue  brings  to  nrinil  a disheartening  and  dissilu- 

sioning  process  of  deterioration  in  Käaerican  *^ewish  life,  "^he  resolutijon 


-ג!  on 

/ 

y an< 


'wbiob-should  be  fonuu-la-tred  by  a committee  of  oard  embers , should  study  and 
formulate  a get  of  rules  or  a code  of  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
and  reaffirming  Jtr©'  proper  ^ynagogue  !Etiquette*  It  grimes  me  •pe^kojoai-ly 
as  a rabbi  ttert  must  speak  in  this  manner  on  gO  holy  a day,  in  the  pre- 


sence of  this  most  understanding  congregation.  However,  my  friends,  v|e  do 

have  guests  in  our  Sanctuary  from  time  to  t6me  and  they,  while  *^ewa,  are  no 

-ü' 

at  ^11  familiar  with  the  manner  of  behavior  wittLn  these  sacred  walls.  In- 
deed.  Justice  requires  me  to  st^te  that  some  of  our  own  people  are  bocoming 
more  lax  not  only  in  their  attendance  but  also  in  their  behavior  as  they 
come  to  the  ‘‘Synagogue  to  pray.  We  have  h d guests  hege  who  have  conducted 


had  no^upbringing  at  all;  certainly  they  are  not  Gentiles  for  Xians  know  how 


to  behave  in  ''hurcb.  ^hese  guests  of  ours  stemd  during  the  service^  and  wave 

« 

to  their  friends,  «wy  talk  when  the  Cantor  chants  or  the  rabbi  speaks,  they 
dress  inniodestly,  tb^  chew  gum,  tliey  leaf  through  newspapers  and  the  wordX 
decorum  or  dignity  & entirely  unknovm  to  them.  The  great  tragedy  consists 
of  this:  they  have  not  been  in  a House  of  Worship  fr  so  long  that  they  have 

lost  all  ^חסתסן  yf-iי-cזז^-^y  prayer,  t would  seem  to  me, 

d/j,') ן־׳ל ' ״׳י״ י  VI  • 7 / 
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then,  that  our  Board  should  formulate  a code  of  conduct  1föT-4Hh־a-b--irs-tbe־y^ 
— and-  it  should  fee  a statement  of  belief  which  would  be  acceptable,  it 
would  be  circulated,  it  would  be  presented  to  guests  and  it  would  make  our 


^ynagsgue  a Sanctuary '^^^y  worthy  as  a placd  where  God's  name  is  spoken. 

In  short,  my  friends,  as  we  enter  the  New  ^ear  and  ask  to  be  ingcrib- 

\juUa  r v>׳»  I 

od  in  the  Boole  of  Life,  let  us  live as  our^trafli tion  and 


faithdemand,  ^he  time  for  evasion  is  over;  thetirae  for  action  and  commit- 

I ' 

raent  is  at  hand.  Where  do  we  stand?  Can  we  subscribe  to  the  ideals  just 

presented,  can  we  agree  on  a common  statemirT  of  purpose  and  principle,  can 
we  as  one  affirm  our  position  as  people  living  in  good  taste,  as  *^ews,  in 
the  mid-years  of  the  20th  century,^  all  moral  obligations  seem  to  break 

down,  if  change  threatens  to  sweep  us  away,  if  turmoil  and  hdartah,^ce  aboxuid, 
we  need  not  be  a part  of  it.  Or,  even  worse,  by  negligence  and  laziness  of 
spirit,  support  the  breakdowir  of  all  we  hofld 

sidevt,  ;t  submit  these^ resolutions  to  you;  in  the  hope  that  our  congregation; 
elected  officials  will  act  upon  them,  thatthe  congregation  will  remain^  ad- 
vi^ed  and  that  the  membership  at  large  shall  voice  its  vote  at  our  next 
meeting,  In  that  way,  I believe,  we  shall  make  our  presence  felt  and  we 
can  truly  afford  to  enter  ^oshHaShono  with  heads  held  high,  with  nob/lity  o 
purpose  and  with  dedication  intact  to  a noble  and  sacred'eause,  Hillel,  ou 
ancient  sage  asked: ^If  not  now,  whenT  ^t  is  this  same  quetion  that  A plac 


'pjvt 

/ / 


before  you:  If  not  now,  when?  andthe  answer  lies  with  you.^r  1^ 

A /j.L--'  • 

ד ■*taen.׳ 


‘eb.  Tab.  ''onß. , 2nd  Day  “osh  Ha“>hono,  AM,  Friday,  ״ot.  20.  1963• 


KOSH  HASHUNO — 2ND  DAY. 

^ My  friends,  James  ^eston,  the  noted  writer  and  head  of  the  Washingto 
^urepU  for  the  NEW  YOKK  TIMES  has  called  this  time  in  our  lives,  "an  Age  of 
evasion".  *‘e  comments  that  people  in  our  day,  particularly  those  in  public 
life,  from  the  world  of  baseball  to  international  affairs,  no  longer  meet 
the  challenges  or  consequences  of  life  head-en;  rather,  they  seek  to  evade 
the  showdown.  *‘or  example,  when  a man  is  obviously  inefficient  in  his  po- 
sition,  he  ±8  never  fired;  rather,  he  is  merely  relieved  of  his  duties  and 
graciously  shifted  from  one  desk  to  another  in  so  quiet  and  refined  a manne 
that  all  ill  feelings  dissapear.  The  man  who  has  botched  an  assignment  in 
an  mnbelievi^y  bad  way  is  all  but  canonized  by  means  of  a farewell  ceremony 
in  the  Hose  Garden  of  the  »״fhite  House.  ■^n  the  old  days,  he  writes,  a man 
would  have  kicked  in  all  the  doprs  of  the  agencies  in  question,  would  have 
shouted  his  justification  from  the  roof  tops  and  the  staid  old  Washington 
Monument  would  have  reeled  because  of  the  profanity.  ״ut  those  days  are 


gone;  to  hepetxOaih  aside  and  ^put -o<1t  of  fhe  wayHs  no  longer  the  right  thin 
to  do;  wa  ^re  as  much  concerned  with  saving  face  as  we  formerly  thought  in 

IhJU  ^ *.u 

terms  ijonly  ^ the  Orient.  A man  doday,  in  the  euphamistic  language  of  the 

I 

beauracrat  is  "elevated"  tonewer  ^nd  more  demanding  responsibi li tij^^^gi^ 
above  all,  he  is  the  type  of  dedicated  personality  we  need  in  other, !ymore 
challenging  placds.  All  feassigmed  personell  is  "supremely  dedicated". 
Concrete  examples  would  be  cited  by  the  dozen  but  this  is  not  germaine  to 

this  day  and  this  sacred  occasion.  However,  I feel  that  Reston  s point  is 

/ 

justified;  people  ev^de  the  face  to  face  confrontatioiVand  instead  of  airing 

I • 

their  grief  and  voicing  their  view»  they  quietly  shrink  from  the  issue  of 
their  transfer  and  thus  shut  off  all  means  of  public  debate.  This  and  no 
other  is  at  the  heart  of  the  issue:  people  evade  the  collision  which  the 
democratic  process  brings  with  it  and,  it  would  seem  to  me,  no  sadder  comme 
tary  can  be  made  for  our  time.  *^f  anything  at  all,  we  need  men  who  will 
stand  to  speak  and  be  counted;  we  ^eed  invidiuals  who  will  retain  and  af 
their  individuality;  we  need  personalities  who  will  speak  their  mind  and 
who,  by  sheer  force  of  their  presence,  will  make  themselves  heard  on  the 


f 


crucial  Issues  of  our  day. 


ii. 


, ray  friends,  becauiie  we 


I raake  this  point 


are  at  the  start  of  a new  year,  5724.  If  anything  at  all,  the  time  has  ooise 
when  we  as  individuals  and  as  a congregation,  must  make  our  pBsence  felt  and 
must  enter  the  ■״ew  ‘ear  with  the  state  of  mind  which  says־  here  I stand  and- 
this  is  what  I believe, and  here  I shall  continue  toremaini  ‘er  what  else 
does  “osh  HaShono  imply  but  to  speak  up  bdfore  man  and  O.d:  to  change  our 
ways,  to  renew  and  redouble  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  *thers  so  that  we  may  bd  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  good,*- 
for  blessing,  ll^r^at  the  lives  we  live  granted  an  extension  od־ 

by  the  ״!mighty״ might  reflect  honor  aii(  credit  and  righteousness  upon 
our  children  and  children’s  children  for  the  years  to  come.  It  is,  tbre- 
fore,  after  much  searching  of  heart  and  mind  that  I make  my  appeal  to  you! 
not  for  money,  or  for  personal  sacrifice  or  for  limltdess  energy  but  for  a 
committment,  for  belief  and  for  faith  in  the  reality  ofijpt  you  bell« ״ ־s 
Jews.  It  is  in  order,  I believe,  that  as  your  rabbi  I seek  your  support  and 

t״r־e  major  issues  which  confront  us  in  our  time^  consider 
these  of  such  great  importance  that  it  seems  proper  to  me  tw  do  more 

׳^t'i^^aif־^o"^th;;;iV^us  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  there  is  no  recourse 
but  to  be  wholeheartedly  in  favor  and  to  make  our  decision  felt  in  the  high 
est  councils  of  ״mericaa  Lbwral  Judaism,  this  community  and  the  society  of 
which  we  are  a part.  As  a consequence,  ■y  remains  while  addressed  to  all 
ef  you  assembled  here  ^ore  directly  voiced  to  the  *'residnt  of  our  congre 
gation  so  that  through  bim,  the  “oand  of  Truste#־  can  take  up  «.  challenge 
as  your  representatives  and  that  you.  the  m&ership,  can  vote  either  A of 
at  the  ne*t  congregational  meeting,  in  ־'ebruary  of  1964.  ‘hese  reiolu- 
tions  are  meant  to  indicate  to  all  of  this  religious  *mlly  that  we  shall  no 
be  evasive,  that  we  shall  enter  the  fray,  that  public  discussion  of  t^e 
issues  at  hand  is  not  only  good  and  worthwhile  but  gives  us  a reason  for 
־xist‘;״c^^־Äat^^.׳i׳i^k  Tf 'ihe'^ew  ‘ear  is ־ ־Je^her.  thought  . 

״hern  discussion  is  encouraged  and  when#  hearts  are  searched^ for  wha^^.^»,  in 

H ־ ' ■ I W) 

the  hidden  recesses  of  our  m±1>d.a.>;  _ 


Ttn  V־  M ^ 

< ׳ ׳ 
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iii. 


The  firat  issue  of  major  importance  deals  with  the  question  of  race 
relations,  nothin  some  far  distant  eity  of  our  land  «itme  but,  >4  the  same- 
't±1»e,  right  here  at  home.  It  wuld  seem  to  me  that  we,  as  '*ews,  who  have  al- 
ways  cherished  the  rights  freedom  ourselves  ftfr  w ו a■  ir thni’ii , shoulc 

as  a congregational  family  issue  a statem*^,  a resolution  to  which  all  of  us 
^ould  subscribe,  supporting  in  principle  our  belief  in  Justide  and  equality 
without  question  of  race  or  country  of  origin.  We  mtist  golfVirther:  we  ought 
assedt  that  we  believe  in  the  right  of  education  for  one  and  all,  that  literi 
cy  tests  be  examined  in  the  light  of  current  nedds,  tlat  fair  housing  and 
fair  employment  be  a major  portion  of  our  concern  for  daily  livii^  and  that 
we  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a religious  group  ^ not  patronize  re- 
staurants,  shores  and  other  places  of  public  accomodation  wUch  do  not  give 

If  glL  ^ UX)  \JLp  tp  , 

י ^ — — ’ T'Wa 


full  and  fair  treatment  toymen  and  women 


r,  Th< 


terminology  of  this  rogolution  should  be  strong  and  unequivocal;  it  should 
outline  policy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  teirm;  it  should  make  itself  a 
force  not  only  as  a piepe  of  paper  to  vih  ich  we  subscribe  and  initial  our 
names  but  by  means  of  which  we  sh^^ll  choose  to  live  in  the  New  Year  now  be- 

V. 

gun,  ־^t  is  a resolution  and  a question  uppermost  in  the  mids  of  congylentio 

tu 

people  in  our  day  a«d=~gB- and  rathar  than  be  evasive  ad  live  in  tte  backgrot 


of  ideas,  we  ought  commit  ourselves  to  a full  paticipation  £u±l_JiU#- dieujiu, 
׳^he  second  topic  which  I gubmit  for  your  con^l«ration,  again  fo  our 
President  and  through  him  to  the  elected  representatives  and  then  te  the  co 
gregation  at  large,  concerns  the  type  of  leadership  which  is  prevalent  in 
'׳ewish  organizations  in  this  day.  ^hat  is  to  say,  in  al  1 too  many  places 
those  in  charge  and  at  the  helm  to  command  are  in  those  positions  by  reason 
of  gtattire  and  prestige  in  the  community  at  large,  I say:  this  is  no  long- 
er  sufficient  if  we  are  to  have  a vital,  bibrant  and  dynamic  Jewish  leader- 
ship  in  this  era  of  change  and  progress.  Rather,  the  type  of  *׳ewish  leader 
ship  we  seek  must  be  fully  informed  of  Jewish  subject  matter;  that  is  to 
say.  Jewish  education  must  be  part  of  the  process  for  selecting  a man  or 
woman  to  high  place!  of  commnnd/in  our  institution  and  in  80(  others.  Surely 


iv. 


we^are  not  asking  the  impossible•  In  our  congregation,  aside  from  the  wor- 
ship  service,  ^^e  offer  but  six  lectures  in  the  fall  of  any  year  and  five  pu] 
pit  lectures  in  the  spring;  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  all  of  our  preseni 
and  future  leaders  should,  if  at  all  possible,  attend  these  lectures  and 
this  process  of  learning  so  that  they  can  assess^their  positions  of  leader- 
^ip  in  the  riiii  iiini  /!  1 i t 11  of  the  continuing  history  and  tradition 


of  our  people?  And  the  appeal  to  all  leaders  in  Judaism  to  associate  them- 
selves  with  Jewish  learning  can  readily  be  focused  on  one  other,  eve^  more 
basic,  aspect  of  öur  life  as  *^ews.  ־*^hat  is;  Synagogue  attendance.  I vent- 
ure  to  say  that  of  the  men  and  women  who^rule  Jewish  life  in  America^ 

t 

today  by  virtue  of  their  leading  posidtns  in  UJA,  AJC,  AJC,  Philanthropies, 

^ionism,|^Brandeis  and  the  like,  do  not  attend  Synagogue  from  one  high  holy- 

day  season  to  another,  Prestige,  stature,  wealth  and  position  may  be  enougl 

to  head  a corporation  or  to  serve  on  a secular  community  b0f,rd  but,  in  ray 

eyes,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a congregation  which  grows  out  of  a heri- 

tage  and  history  5724  years  old  this  very  day,  ‘‘herefore,  officers,  board 

members,  heads  of  organizations  and  future  leaders  should  be  encouraged  to 

participate  in  the  process  of  learning,  in  Synagogue  attendance,  in  knowl- 

edge  of  their  people  8s  that  they  can  lead  in  wisdom  and  in  honor, 

“he  third  amd  last  issue  again  conerns  tie  Jewish  world  and  the  need 

'tU 

for  a resolutlün  on  this  issue  brings  to  nHad  a di sheartening  and  dissilu- 
sioning  process  of  deterioration  in  Mraerican  **ewish  life,  ^he  resolutlfion 

11 . . ״ •. 4 . . 

Vrhioh  -should  be  ferwmla-tr.d  by  a committee  of  oard  embers^  should  study!  and 
formulate  a get  of  rules  or  a code  of  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
and  reaffirming  proper  ynagogue  l^tiquette.  It  grimes  me  p4MSWAaa44y 

as  a rabbi  thst%  I must  speak  in  this  manner  on  gO  holy  a day,  in  the  j^re- 

iL 

sence  of  this  most  understanding  congregation.  However,  ray  friends, 8ן|ו ו  do 

Ik 

have  guests  in  our  Sanctuary  from  time  to  time  and  they,  while  *^ews,  are  no 
at  ^11  familiar  with  the  manner  of  behavior  witlin  these  sacred  walls.  In- 
deed,  justi c^ requires  me  to  state  that  some  of  our  own  people  are  becoming 
more  lax  not  only  in  their  attendance  but  also  in  their  behavior  as  they 


who  have  conducted 


come  to  the  ynggogue  to  pray,  ¥e  have  h^d  guests 


themselves  in  so  atrocious  a manner  that  one  would  certalily  guess  tHat  the: 


♦ 


had  no^upbrin^ing  at  all;  certainly  they  are  not  Gentiles  for  Xians  know  how 
to  behave  in  ''hurch . ‘‘hese  guests  of  ours  stand  during  the  service^  and  wave 
to  their  friends,  btrey  talk  when  the  Cantor  chants  or  the  rabbi  speaks,  they 
dress  irtmodestly,  they  chew  gum,  tlsey  leaf  through  newspapers  and  the  wor<U 
decnrum  or  dignity  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  great  tragedy  consists 


nouse  < 
tv 


dy,  ^ u־׳  ,■  ( ! VI  • 

then,  that  our  Board  should  formulate  a code  of  conduct  for— that  is-tfae  gi 
ef-it  and  it  should  fee  a statement  of  belief  which  would  be  acceptable,  it 
would  be  circulated,  it  would  be  presented  to  guests  and  it  would  make  our 
^ynagggue  a Sanctuary '^^^y  worthy  as  a placd  where  God's  name  is  spoken. 


In  short,  my  friends,  as  we  enter  the  New  *ear  and  ask  to  be  inscrib 

'>י׳  V*■''’  i 

full  Id  gt  as  ourkrafli  tion  and 


ed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  let  us  live 

I 

faithdemand.  ^he  time  for  evasion  is  over;  thetirae  for  action  and  commit- 
raent  is  at  hand.  Where  do  we  stand?  Can  we  subscribe  to  the  ideals  just 
presented,  can  we  agree  on  a common  statem^p/  of  purpose  and  principle,  can 
we  as  one  affirm  our  position  as  people  living  in  goo<l  taste,  as  *^ews,  in 
the  mid-years  of  the  20th  century.^  all  moral  obligations  seem  to  break 

down,  if  change  th/2©aten8  to  sweep  us  away,  if  tormoil  and  hdartahjce  aboimd, 
we  need  not  be  a part  of  it.  Or,  even  worse,  by  negligence  and  laziness  of 
spirit,  support  the  breakdown  of  all  we  hodd  meaningful  ad  hital.  Pre- 

sid^,  I submit  these ‘resolutions  to  you:  in  the  hope  that  our  congregationj;;^ 
elected  officials  will  act  upon  them,  thatthe  congregation  will  remain^  ad- 
vi^ed  and  that  the  membership  at  large  shall  voice  its  vote  at  our  next 
meeting.  In  that  way,  I believe,  we  shall  make  our  presence  felt  and  we 
can  truly  afford  to  enter  ^oshHaShono  with  heads  held  high,  with  nobjlity  of 

purpose  and  with  dedication  intact  to  a noble  and  8acred(ca«se.  Hillel,'  ou 

1'€דכ  aT  ^ T , 

ancient  sage  asked:  ^^If  not  now,  when?  •*־t  is  this  same  qetation  that  ^ place 

before  you:  If  not  now,  when?  andthe  answer  lies  with  you.^־^  ^ 


. ^ong.  , 2nd  Day  ‘*^osh  Ua^hono,  AM,  Friday,  Cct.  20.  1963• 
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ECU.  COUI^^CILPi)PE  PAUL'S  SPEECH. 

INTRODUCTION 

A G-eneral 

1 supposed  to  speak  on  other  theme  hut  remarkable 
■syeesih  by  Paul  VI  In  open,  of  Ecu  Counc  deserves 
mention  & comment 

2 this  due,  bee  In  seeking  unity,  spoke  to  other 
groups,  not  only  non-Cath  Xians  but,  & this  point 
at  issue,  to  other  raonoth,  faiths 

3 presumably;  Jews  & Moslems  but  prim.  Jews. 

B Specific 

1 this  brings  us  back  to  1st  session  openend  by  Johr 
where  we  had  ;ccae,  to  note  that  petitions  of  Jew 
org  & agencies  re  J.  quest  were  not  accepted  by 
Curia  for  disc. 

2 a matter  which  came  to  the  fore  when  it  became  evl 
dent  that  liberal  group  of  Cath  prelates  were  to 
dominate  & not  ultra-conserv  group  of  Curia 

3 possibl-lty  now  exists  that  J.  quest  re;  place  in 
society,  Semitic  baals,  Israel,  text  boo- s,  pray- 
ers  be  discussed  & some  formulation  of  principle 
or  resolution  be  published. 

BODY 

A MONOTHEISM 

1 text  of  Pope's  speech  calls  us  Monotheists,  with 
Cath  Churdh 

2 this  vital  in  itself  :^or  we  Jews  do  not  consider 
Ca^  a pure  monXothelstlc  faith  at  all. 

3 our  watchword,  in  theol  dialogue,  is  Shema;  for 
them  it  is  Trinity;  Path,  Son  & Holy  G-host  which 
are  ONE;  & while  are  sep  & distinct  are  One. 

4 this  is  a point  of  logic  which  18  Incirap  to  Jew  & 
also  unacceptable 

5 thus,  highlights  one  of  most  disturbing  aspec 

of  this  striving  for  unity;  our  lan^gua  ׳:e  not  the 
same  although  we  may  use  same  words. 

B OMISSIONS 

1 Paul  commends  us  & others  & respects  us  & Joins  us 
in  those  acts  of  piety  in  which  we  have  a common 
yasls  for  unity 

2 at  the  same  time,  he  states  that,  "of  cours  " ther 
are  notable  omissions  in  our  faith  which  seper  us 

3 what  are  thesd  omissions?  three  primarily 

a-JesuB  as  Qd  ל 

b-Messlah 

c-Original  Sin  & bapt.  in  name  of  X 

4 these  coupled  with  his  sentence  that  "true  unity 
of  X,  which  only  Cath  Church  can  offer"  shows 

wide  divergence  in  our  areas  of  thought  & concern 


PAUL  VI 8 י SPEECH, 
also,  statement  that  «Church  a>f  X 18  lüfLsi  one  along 
& therefore  must  he  unique« 

to  a Jew  these  are  fighting  words,  especially  sxnce 
we  ״•rant  rights  to  all  & truth  of  all;  what  these 
01&r88־fbn8  represent  are  totally  Incompatihle  with 
our  own  views  & shows  how  far  two  religions,  which 
surely  have  a comiuon  origin,  have  moved  apart, 
*a-Jesus  as  a Jew.  teacher  whose  whole  position  rest 

b-Mess:  a concept  of  redemption  and  salvation  for 
world;  resurrection  of  Dead,  restoration  of  •Tempi 
and  return  to  Holy  Land;  peace  on  earth  «&  brother 
hood  of  Man  all  theese  not  brought  about  2000  yrs 
ago,  as  promised,  & not  to  our  own  day, 
c-Origlnal  Sin:  tot  lly  inappropriate  in  Jew  tiheol 
setting  since  we  believe  in  basic  goodness  of  Man 
inherent  at  birth  as  breath  of  Divinity  in  us  all 

5ASXS 

. not  omissions  are  vlb,a  but  basis  should  be  emphas 
& not  in  vague  language  but  in  specifics 
1 all  in  X derives  from  Judaism  except  pagan  ideas 
which  were  Introduced  at  much  later  date,  & not  at 
time  of  Jesus, 

I a-Syn  - Church  ^ ^ 

t)_Rabbl , teacher  — Ecclesiastical  supervision 

p-7nhen  Levite  & Isr  - hierarchy 

a-Lbbath  - same  day  till  321 ב61גי! י  changed  to  Lord 
Day  on  Sunday;  not  to  be  confused  with  Saobath 

which  still  in  Gath  eyes  is  Saturday  ^ 

0_Torah  - basis  for  sacred  llt<  of  all  western  faith 
} not  theology  exclusively  but  Mitzvohs  - sacraments 


I 


CONCLUSIONS 


G'ENFfP  AT  * 

Whole  tenor  of  speeohms  quite  unusual  and  of  ad  If 
nature  than  John»s;  speech  accentuates  vast  diff 

between  these  two  men  ,^4רר 

seems  to  me  that  results  of  council  also  will  be 

different  with  new  leader 

simple,  uncomplicated,  unsophisticated  approach  & 
manner  of  Jojin  gone  now;  he  was  a pastor  to  flock  & 
a friend  to  average  inan 

Paul:  highly  intelligent,  an  Intellectaal;  Pastor 
only  in  passing  reference  as  sign  ^f  respect  ®ס  Jon 
typical  sentence:  mustlcal  union,  spirituality 
Church;  not  posslbl^  under  predecssor  & all  Points 
to  deeper  theol  awareness,  & more  Intellectual  tr^d 
of  mind  in  present  Pope. 

SPECIFIC 

thus,  dialogue  opened  & Jews  are  Included  in  major 


address,  which  Itf  all  the  good. 

2 interesting  to  see  what  future  holds  and  what  pro- 
nounceraent  will  be  made  concerning  us 

3 possibility  of  ־any  unSon  is,  of  course,  non-existent 
but  a partnership  of  great  religions  Is  po^^l^le  in 
terms  of  man •8  welfare,  as  a child  of  G-od,  on  earth. 

4 In  this  context  will  watch  future  remards  of  Pope 
Paul  with  Interest  and  with  genuine  anticipation. 

*ו  at  any  rate,  wish  the  Council  Fathers  well  in  their 
great  deliberations. 

AMEN. 


*Friday,  Oct.  4,  1963»  eve,.  Heb,  Tab. 

Shabbos  Choi  HaMoed  Sue cos 


i 


L|7  FIRST  DAY  SUCCOS:  Oct.  3•  1963. 

My  friends,  once  again  v*  are  gathered  to  celebrate  a season  of  joy 
and  happiness.  I'he  buccoh  has  been  erected,  it  is  bedecked  with  fruits  and 
leaves  and  produce  of  the  field;  it  stands  as  an  eternal  symbol  of  our  wan- 
derings  during  the  time  of  our  sojourn  in  the  dedert  wilderness.  ^ or  geneta— 
tions  our  people  have  actually  made  the ־ ־^uccoh  their  home  at  this  season 

4■ 


of  the  year  Wb4.«+«  is  but  one  more  indication  of  the  unalterable  fact  that 

‘ 

while  the  booth,  leafy  and  open  toward  the  J?Wr־.  looks  frail  and  unsteady, 

l^־>vCw<V0 > ^ ־-WVvi זי־ ״-'  't<M_ 

O»,.^rt1rort  htrAnc  -'■■■■י— * of  the  centuries.  In  truth,  that  is  its 

pnrpose:  4^  i־«  to  indicate  not  only  the  eternal  wandering  of  our  people  from 
the  time  of  the  desert  until  modern  days  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that 
while  the  mortal  home  is  frail  and  modest  it  can  endure.  Uow  many  of  our 
people  have  dwelt  in  the  Succos  of  the  past;  how  many  of  our  people  will  yet 
dwell  in  them  in  the  generations  to  come?  From  Egypt  they  went  to  the  Land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  but  there,  although  it  was  promised,  the 
reserved  for  deserving  peoples,  dlti  not— pome  abe^ . Exiled  from  their  land 
they  dwelt  first  in  Assyria  and  then  in  Babylonia  althovigh,  as  the  prophet 
so  aptly  stated:  a remnant  would  always  remain  and  return.  But,  to  be  sure, 
the  booth  of  the  wanderer  was  never  far  from  their  experience:  theW  came 
Rome  and  -the  diaopora  frsw  1«i11»־h  wg ־1 ־gxu vere4  but  in  recent  ydars  as  wit- 
nessed  by  the  creation  of  the  State  of ־‘ ־srael.  It  has  been  a long  and  pain- 


came 


here  euid  in 


the  booth  which  we  have 


t*-^l 


ful  history^•  for  aur  pi 
our  Vestry  has  become  Mt mui  ■ blwHi־־»  symbol  for  we  have  found  peace,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  What  the  future  will  bring  is  uncertain;  we  can 
on^y  raise  our  voices  aiuL-berr^s  in  prayer  and  trutt.  The  anti-semite  is 
all  about  us  and  while  not  vocal  or  active  at  this  time,  one  never  knows 

when  the  circumstances  will  fall  properly  into  their  place  to  give  rise  to 

U5.S 

a menace  as  great  or  even  greater  than  which  ha-»re  preceded  this  era. 

Consequently,  it  is  good  and  valid  for  us  to  think  of  the  ^uccoh  at  all  times 
not  only  at  this  specific  holiday  season  for  as  long  as  it  remains  our^symb- 
ol  and  we  recognize  it  for  its  true  intent,  the  spirit  of  the  '^ewvas  ^he 
booth  itsel  V.  remain  strong,  vital  and^^ndurtjag. 


ii 


* Unfortunately,  ,^e  do  have  examples  in  our  day  where  certain  opinions, 

juA 

ideas  attitudes  of  our  people  match  n«x  the  frail  stability  of  the  boot 


ttitudes  of  our  people  match  n«x  the  frail  stability  of  the  booth 

Tlr*■  '4^  f)  'Jb 

o / Cti a u oirtrary^, — ar^^^-a— fi vtlug  example' -^f  just  what  t^ra-Sttecob  ±a^ 
her  words,  we  hear  opinions  expressed  which  are  frail,  superficia 


but , juat: — t 

yy^uiAjh^• 

M-t,  In  ot 


and  rickety  and  which,  should  one  examine  them  in  greater  depth  or  detail, 
would  be  found  wanting  in  every  aspect  of  their  construction;  a small  wind 
would  topple  them  and  a large  gust  of  the  whirlwind  would  destroy  them  al- 
together.  The  Succoh  itself  may  be  frail,  it  may  even  r>end  to  the  winds, 
it  has  never  been  known  to  offer  the  safest  or  surest  protection  against 
the  elements  but  we  do  know  from  long  and  even  painful  experience  that  when 
the  stoinn  has  passed,  the  i=>uccoh  remains  upright,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  'ra•^  individuals  who  call  themselves  adherp,nts  of  Judaism,  Take 
one  such  idea,  so  often  expressed  by  our  people,  A man  will  say:  I «an  a 
religious  person  but  I need  no  official  association  with  a Synagogue,  This- 


in  every  sense  of  the  word,  whether  it  applies  to  the 


opinion 


is  a foolish 


Jew  or  the  Gentile,  It  is  a statement  built  on  ignorance  rather  than  knowl- 

'Jr 

edge^•  ajJÖ  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  all־  pervasive  fact  that  in 
mo<|,t  instances,  we  really  have  no  choice.  You  can  not  be  religious  if  you 
have  no  belief  in  God;  you  can  have  no  belief  in  God  without  some  special 
or  specific  way  to  guide  you  toward  Him,  This  is  not  to  say  that  Judaism 
is  the  one  and  only  way  of  faith  whioh  -finds  expressl on — in  terms — of  a re 
lati»nship-to  the  Almighty;  we  would  not  be  so  presnmptious , On  the  other 
band,  if  you  are  a religious  person  you  must  believe  in  something  which 
binds  you  concretely  and  actively  to  that  expression  of/iife  which  leads  tow 
ard  God,  In  Judaism  you  must  have  Mitzvohs,  there  must  be  ^orah,  there 
must  be  a system  of  belief,  there  must  be  an  acknowledgement  of  history 
and,  above  all,  there  must  be  an  association  with  the  community  of  Israel 
or  all  else  which  comes  with  the  term  ”religion”  falls  into  nothingness. 

You  can  not  have  education  without  schools;  there  can  be  no  Mw  music  with- 
out  an  orchestra  led  by  a conductor;  there  can  be  no  health  without  iiospit- 
als;  there  can  be  no  peace  without  an  enforced  and  enforcable  law  and  ord- 


iii 


fr 


er.  In  the  same  vein,  there  can  be  no  Judaism  ,without  tefdhing,  without 
acknowledt^ement , without  committment  on  our  part, ־* ־he  man  who  would  not 


accept  this  is  as  frail  and  as  superficial  as  the  ^uccoh  may  look;  he  will 

)Jt 

fall  by  the  wayside  for  he  has  no;i^  basis  for  support.  ■b|ett  the  booth  itself. 


as  in  the  past  despite  these  type  of  people,  will  surely  endure. 

Another  concept  so  readily  heard  in  our  time,  and  also  full  of  foil- 
ishness,  concerns  the  man  who  says:  I believe  in  Justice,  Indeed,  his 
statement  may  sound  sturdy  and  relevant  but  the  acid  test  always  seperates 
the  truly  religious  spirit  from  the  frail  booth  of  man’s  so-called  good  in- 
tention.  How  often  have  we  found  that  people  believe  in  Justice  so  long 
as  it  does  not  touch  them  personally  and  how  many  are  the  people  who  will 
hold  on  to  any  readily  available  rationale  in  order  to  soothe  their  un- 
easy  conscience,  *“hen  a section  of  the  city  ig  opened  to  members  of  mi- 
nority  groups  how  many  are  there  who  will  quickly  and  readily  move  to  the 


and  how  many  of  us  will  begin  to  dxraw 


suburbs , 


generalizations  in  order  to  cover  our  move  with  good  intentions.  And  how 
many  will  apply  a generalization  to  the  worst  in  people,  instead  of  seek- 
ing  out  the  very  best.  If  a Negro  is  cought  stealing,  do  all  ^egroes 
steal?  If  a Puerto  Rican  becomes  a narcotics  addict  are  they  all  looking 
for  dope?  If  an  Italien  is  a gangster,  are  all  members  of  that  national 
group  to  be  identified  as  such?  And,  we  can  certainly  apply  this  principle 
to  our  own  people!  Jews  have  been  called  communists,  traitors,  capitalist» 
and  warmongers  the  gentile  world  but  then  we  זj«ז״יs,  who  so  readily  in- 

sist  on  our  own  generalizations,  are  quick  to  call  the  others  anti-semites , 
It  is  not  necessarily  so;  our  statements  about  others  are  as  frail  and  as 
rickety  as  the  ^uccoh  appears  at  first  glance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  truly  Just  individual  who  will  remain  and  who  will  be  accepted  by  the 
society  of  which  he  truly  wishes  to  be  an  integral  or  integrated  part.  He 
recognizes  that  ther«^  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  accepted  and  un- 

accepted  people  within^^  dach  framework  of  classification  and  be  understands 
this  particularly  since  hw  would  want  to  be  judged  similarly.  When  our 


iv 


own  people  came  to  these  shores,  they  were  geen  and  accepted  as  peddlers; 

we  were  proud  that  we  could  make  our  own  way  but  the  others  looked  upon  us 

as  following  t'  e most  menial  of  occupations.  ^oday,  after  two  generations, 

yfC  have  made  our  mark;  so  will  all  others  if,  instead  of  despair  and  lone- 

liness,  they  will  jjprt  encouragement,  trust  and  a helping  hand.  or  they, 

as  a good  people,  shall  endure;  muefr  as  we  and  a.s  our  Succoh  »]taxxde  for  we 

represent  ta«»4h  irtth  LWe  ־Cis»^  aiiQ.  uj־  u■  1111  linnir  uitih  the  woidt  In  us  alK 

But  one  other  aspect  of  our  lives  remains,  one  which  we  also  place 

into  the  same  frad.1  context  as  our  • 4.B1p*n  Hut  1^/ j s 

VJLP־>  • 

ter  asogjbe  ImuertBanenee  to-  oua?  boattr.  X refer  to  the  person  who  states: 


I believe  in  man.  All  too  frequently,  it  has  been  my  sad  experience,  we 
note  that  the  man  who  believes  in  man^  more  readily  thtin  not,  believes  only 

I 

in  himgelf.  Now,  on  the  surface  this  is  not  evil  in  itself;  HiAllel  already 


said  many  generations  ago.  If  I am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be?  ut  this 


statement  of  this 


is  not  the  extent  of  the  answer  for  the 


great  teacher  places  everything  into  its  proper  perspective;  he  went  on 
to  add;  If  I am  for  mysftlf  alone,  what  am  I?  And,  of  course,  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  issue;  the  small  phrase;  what  am  I.  The  man  who  is  concerned 
with  his  own  advance  is  to  be  admired  so  long  as  he  does  not  achieve  emi- 
nence  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  man  who  devotes  his  time  to  his  faunil^ 
and  to  his  own  safety  is  considered  correct  in  our  society,  btit  not  if  he 
excludes  the  concerns  of  all  others.  The  man  who  serves  on  untold  boards 
and  committees  in  his  community  is  honored  but  only  if  he  does  not  refuse 
the  individual  who  might  come  to  him  for  aid,  Hecently,  I had  such  an  ex- 
perience,  or  years  I have  been  Wfci.pi|fag  a certain  individual  who  is  very 
prominent  in  the  philanthropic  circles  of  this  city;  he  has  asked  me  to 
go  here  and  there  in  order  to  speak  for  a certain  Cnuse,  However,  at  one 
point  I asked  him  a fnvor  for  one  of  our  congregants  and  immediately,  he 
became  unavailable,  ־^he  reason,  not  that  he  did  not  want  to  help;  rather, 
he  was  only  concerned  with  the  overall  planning  of  the  institutions  and, 
as  such,  had  lost  all  contact  with  the  individuals  involved,  who  might  nee< 

r 
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t»is  direct  help  and  concern.  It  was  a man  who  had  built  for  himself  a 
öuccoh  but  yfbenjjwfft  to  the  test,  it  could  not  stand  up  to  the  promise,  it 
tottered  and  s^yed  and  finally  fell  to  the  ground  in  a^i  ungracious  heap, 
'A'his,  my  friends,  is  04-1  a lesson  for  us.  Our  Succoh  looks  slight 
and  without  sturdiness  but  its  foundati<m  is  strong,  types  of  people 

we  have  characterized  look  strong  and  vital  but  they  are  more  :fcs»rtwne 

tp  shallowness  than  our  Succoh  ever  will,  *hus,  the  Succoh  is  an  enduring 
symbol  and  the  word  ”enduring”  is  not  chosen  lightly.  It  is  with  us  al- 
ways,  it  will  remain  amd  it  may  prove  to  be  the  salvation  and  hope  of  the 
generations  to  follow,  as  it  has  pi'oven  itself  to  l>e^in  the  ״past.  The 
quasi  religious  person,  the  pseudo-liberal  and  the  so-called  humanist  can 
not  endure  for  the  foundation  to  greatness  is  missing,  they  have  not  the 
ability,  the  character  nor  the  strength  to  stand  in  the  crucible  of  time. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  look  to  our  symbol  of  the  ^ccoh  and  resolve 
to  act  accordingly י ׳  it  stands  to  remind  us  that  it  has  the  strength  of 
the  ages  and  that  when  we  dwell  in  it,  if  only  symbolically,  we  shall  be 
associated  with  our  people  over  a course  of  time,  572|^ years  in  progress. 
May  it  continue  to  be  80,  for  all  time. 

Amen , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Thursday  AM,  1st  day  buccos;  bet,  3»  19^3• 


EREV  SUCCOS 

INTRODUCTION   ־ ־^ 

A GENERAL 

1 weieome  you  to  this  ^uccos  service;  are  delighted 
also  to  see  so  many  children  eunong  the  congregation 

2 after  the  solemn  and  awesomd  days  of  the  High  Holy- 
days  we  find  ourselves  in  a mood  of  rejoicing  which 

3 is  reflected  in  the  prayers,  music  zmd  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  pulpit  itself:  leaves,  greens,  & fruit, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 of  covirae,  the  Succoh  has  been  a part  of  our  trad, 
for  untold  centuries;  ever  sincewe  wandered  from 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land 

2 it  became  our  home  on  our  sojourn;  we  dwelt  in  it 
then  as  we  do  in  our  own  time, 

3 but  more  than  that,  as  an  indication  of  our  frail 
dwelling  in  the  desert  and  as  an  indication  of  our 
harvest  festival,  it  also  reminds  us  of  the  simple, 
the  quiet,  the  ordinary  things  which  make  life  wort 
while  and  which,  all  too  often,  we  take  for  granted 

4 in  the  succoh  itself,  from  this  point  of  view,  you 
see  vividly  expressed  that  we  always  had  a hone.  al 
ways  a roof  overhead  & that  the  elements  nev׳r  de- 
stroyed  us, 

5 the  frail  ^uccoh  has  endured;  the  simple  values  are 
also  always  with  us, 

6 tonight  when  we  have  parents  & children  here,  let 
us  look  at  a few  of  these  virtues  & advantages-  whtcl 

nnnnidrr  nnmmnnpl  »9ח  . 

BODY 

A fir  t of  course,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
passing,  isthe  honig  itself:  warmth,  *ecurity,  life 
of  family 

2 but  in  home,  something  else  connected  with  ^uccohs 
food,  Matny  of  us  have  never  known  want  or  hunger 
and  especially  the  younger  ones  here. 

3 but,  there  gre  many  in  the  world  today  who  do  not 
even  h^ve  this  food,  who  have  not  seen  or  eaten  ^ 
green  vegetable  in  months,  who  never  get  a pi5:e  of 
chocanl^te 

4 and  who,  if  they  have  meat  once  a month,  congidi^ 
it  a special  holiday,  hese^bhings  we  take  for  gi’an 
ted;  we  are  spoiled  and  we  have  all  we  want  but 

5 the  buccoh  tells  us  that  we  should  never  taken  any- 
thing  for  granted  or  com.  lonplace ; indeed,  that  we 

/should  thank  '^od  for  the  home  we  have,  for  the  food 
1(  we  eat  and  that  we  do  thi^  at  all  times 

for  there  are  many  who  woulTd  now,  and  would  have  ofte 
in  the  past,  have  givenjalljthey  posses  if  only  for  si. 
of  bread 

7 this  a r«  al  rdason  for  the  Motzi.^~ltu^ 


il. 


B FREEDOM 

1 another  aspect  of  Succoh  which  is  often  forgotten 

׳01 ״ 'overlooked  concerns  the  origin  of  the  festival 

2 you  may  recall  that  it  was  born  during  our  exodi^ 
from  Egypt;  but  never  forget  that  we  left  E,  in  or 

er  to  find  frejedoin.  ^ ^ ^ v.  ^ 

3 at  one  t ime r־^ slaves  but  we  wanted  to  be  fr 

men  and  worship  *^od  as  we  pleased.  It  is  very  dif 
for  young  people  to  know  what  slavery  means  but  it 

exists  even  in  our  own  day 

4 the  man  who  can  not  eat  where  he  wishes,  live  wher 
he  wants,  get  job  he  is  qualified  for:  all  these  r 
modern  signs  of  slavery  and  they  are  applied  to  al 
of  minority  religions,  creeds  and  nationalities, 

5 colored  children  can't  eat  where  they  please,  Jews 
can  not  live  everywhere  they  want^  and  certain  firm 
will  not  hire  anyone  who  speaks  with  a Sp^mish  acc 

6 the  Succoh  tells  us  that  this  form  of  prejudice  or 
slavery  is  all  wrong;  had  we  not  emigrated  from  E, 
we  would  still  be  slaves,  ^ut  we  are  free  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  all  others  are  free  as  well, 

7 if  you  are  old  enough  to  read  newspapers  you  know 
that  we  are  living  in  a time  of  a social  revolutio 
^erica  socially  will  never  be  the  same  again;  we 
must  do  everything  possible  so^at  the  spirit  of 
the  *^uccoh  is  a part  of  all  miggand ^ • 

8 it  was  part  of  a process  which  took  us  from  slaver 
to  freedom;  it  took  a long  time,  we  wandered  for 
many  years  but  we  arrived  at  our  goal,  Eet  us  do 
the  same  for  others  as  long  as  we  have  a Succoh. 


CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 yes,  take  many  things  for  granted,  the  sdjnple,  qx^ 
et,  modest  fehings  which  we  experience  from  day  to 
day  ajTcT^ever  think  about  a second  time, 

2 Succoh  reminds  us;  it  too  is  simple  but  it  stands 
after  all  these  years  bee,  we  thought  of  it  & h.on- 

ored  it  and  Ij^ed  in  it  at  time  of  festival. 


Shabbos  bhuvo ; bat . A.M, 
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INTH^UCTION 
A General 

1 full  time  of  rel,  services  behind  us 

2 are  now  in  midst  of  most  sacred  period  of  time 

3 our  life  is  evaluated,  now  is  chance  for  repentnc 
B Specific 

1 this  gist  of  prophet's  message,  which  we  already 

read  ^nd  taken  from  Hosea  14  ^ 

2 if  this  time  of  repentances  returnunto  d,  to  His 
ways,  to  laws,  C's  and  statues  of  orah 

3 are  we  willing  in  this,  is  it  acceptable,  are  way 
of  Torah  still  valid  for  us,  as  Lib  '^ews,  today?? 

BODY 

A Return 

1 selective  process,  all  ofT,  no  longer  of  meaning 
bee.  times  changed,  life  different,  we  diff  creat 
ures  from  those  who  lived  centuries  ago. 

2 question  of  a ”retum;^” , then,  not  as  simple  as 
it  may  appear  at  1st  thought 

3 personally,  "return”  in  trad,  sense  implies  death 
to  me;  that  is,  when  I return  to  Gd  in  final  sens 
of  the  words 

4 for  in  ordinary  daily  1 ife,  man  can  never  fully 
roturn  to  Gds  ways  or  be  equal  to  His  demands 

5 you  & I are  but  mortal  and  imperfiect  while  He  is 
^ivine  & Infinte 

6 "return",  then,  must  have  a different  meaning 
B Involvement 

1 return  is  an  involvement,  a full  participation,  i 
for  & with  life;  as  it  is  lived  fron  day  to  day. 

2 this  can  be  our  great  opportunity!  not  simply  to 
exist  from  day  to  day,  concerned  with  01׳r  own  per 
sonal  problems 

3 bvit  to  reach  out  & grasp  the  hand  of  others:  to 
enter  stream  of  society  & leave  yr  M^rk,  enter  the 
fray  and  leave  yr  impress 

4 make  yr  faith  something  vital  and  alive  ^ relevant 
for  then  we  as  individuals  are  nec.  & needed 

C Committment 

1 thus  individual  stands  committed,  not  to  a theoret 
ical  or  nebulous  or  int^mgible  or  untenable  posi- 
tion 

2 but  to  something  real  & concrete  which  does  justi 
to  your  involvement 

3 this  is  a proper  return  to  Gld,  a linking  of  one- 
self  with  life,  a committment  to  the  future  bee. 
of  what  we  can  accept  and  believe 

4 it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  type  of  a return  is 
as  acceptable  to  Gd  as  any  other  whichmight  have 


ii,  (SS,  con't) 

been  implied  in  terms  of  our  *acred  tradition. 

CONCLUSI(;N 

A Generzl 

1 on  this  Shabbos  bhuvo,  ours  is  a task  to  return  to 
repent,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  spiritually  for 
the  great  and  awesome  day:  Yom  Kippur 

2 am  not  certain  whether  Gd  stands,  poised  with  pen 
in  hand,  judgement  in  the  balance 

3 but  I believe,  ray  suggested  way  of  return  would  be 
acceptable  to  Him,  who  desires  not  the  death  of  th 
sinner  but  that  he  live”, 

B specific 

1 thus,  I reurn  of  myself  to  life  for  I believe  in 
^d  and  dedicate  mysdf  to  man 

2 my  prayers  renew  & reshape  my  aspirations  and  I 
feel  that  I have  fulfilled  my  religious  obligation 

3 while,  at  the  same  time,  feel  secure  in  my  religi 
ous  asprätions 

4 this  ^habbosbhuvo  ia  holy  unto  the  Lord  but  ray  act 
ions  also  are  holy,  are  sacred  bee,  of  their  reas 
on,  their  purpose  and  their  ultimate  and  well-Vin- 
tentioned  goald, 

AMEN. 


i^habbos  ‘*huvo.  Sat.  A.M.,  Sept,  21,  1963 — *^eb.  Tab, 


SREV  R08H  HA3HQN0. 

INERODUCTION  . ^ 

A aENERAL  ׳.  ^'fc  ^לי 

1 .blejeged  are  ye  ־ 

2 welcome  you  to  Syn  as  we  greet  5/24 

3 we  who  have  survived  the  actress,  strain,  joy  «a־ 
chievement  of  5723  eagdrly  await  events  of  New  Year. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 what  is  there  to  say  at  time  such  as  this  _ 

2 except  to  voice  and  reiterate  prayer; 

3 which,  while  a ]^ayer  is  also  an  act  of  faith;  that 

Qd  may  have  mercy  upon  us  & that  we  may  e^  right 
to  life,  in  His  sight,  ^ 

G LEiSSOll 

1 and  this  >e־  great  act  of  faithAC^  best  be  seen  or 

understood  as  we  def  ine ' f aith' - *. 

2 whireh  is  moment  when  man  decides  that_he  ^ not 

3 is  moment  when  man  decides  that  he  is  not  the 
denter  of  Univ. . that  hie  ways  are  not  always  or 
nec.  Q־od8  ways,  when  he  realizes  that  certain  decis 

are  taken  from  us  completely 
if  when  man  comprehends  that oiOrematns  prerog.  Od. 

BODY 

A HI OHER  AUTHORITY  ^ 

1 at  a ilme  such  as  this,  when  man  »dml^^ts  his  frailj 
he  coles  to  understand  that  the  world  does  not  begl 

2 there'll 8^ someone,  something  Higher,  more  noble,  mor 
salr^drmore  holy  who  or  which  refines  and  arranges 

3 Je%aTlf  ao“'not  fate  but  faith  decides  the  meas 
^ ure,  validity,  length  and  totality  of  uan's  life  on 

k a^llfe  wloh  must  be  earned  from  day  to  day,  until 
thf»re  is  little  else  that  can  be  done  by  us 

5 ״little  lower  than  the  angels, ״Pe.  said  but  fl^; 

6 perspective,  *then,  of  ones  place  is  Ist  step 

realistic  faith  season  of  J.  yr. 

®I  ?f^n^efts  ist  demand‘ of  faith;  that  he  is  ^ ^ 
then  logical  step  follows;  man  must  realize  tnat  he 

2 thl^Ly^l^^ffic«!^  for  some  to 

remains,  and  here  18  reason  for  H.H.  season  of  pray 
er,  meditation  and  ®ontemplatlon^^^^^^^^  during  10 

3 8S58°bi?  ?InSi  iSsc^lptlon,  depending  on  .״an,  only 

4 ILf.  with  newly  discovered  perspective,  .aan  has  a 


has  a Job  to  do,  a ta^sk  confronting  him,  & it  is  t 
meOte  amends  with  man  & His  Maker 

5 this  18  not  an  easy  matter  for  one  who  always  pre- 

• vl0׳T181y  considered  hliJself  t o be  perfect  but  a nee. 
act 

6 man  does  sin,  there  18  evil,  there  Is  reason  for 
repentance,  atonement  and,  above  all,  forgiveness. 

7 not  only  on  part  of  G-od  but  on  part  of  you  & me. 

C RESOLUTION 


1 old  Joke:  I make  all  big  decisions,  wife:  small: 
Insurance,  budget,  children 

2 resolution:  let  Gki  make  big  decision«  as  to  life  & 
death  & we  stick  to  smaller  ones,  those  within  our 
nrpvlnce  of  potential  & ability» 

3 ® ”who  shall  hunger"  but  no  one  shall  be  hungry 
not  "who  shall^be  sick"  but  all  well  bee  ths  concer 

more  secure  & our  lot  Improves 
5 resolution:  to  stay  withג^our  place  has  beneficial 
resulst^  of  helping  others  fir«t  & then  keep  their 
place  for  good  and  well  being  in  scheme  of  thiners. 
CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1  this,  then,  our  act  of  faith  in  5724:  Man  not  equal 

to  Grf  ^ 


2 thi^  an  admission  we  ought  to  have  made  years  ago 
but^fiome  it  takes  a little  longer  than  others 

3 which,  however,  gives  us  adjvantage  as  we  approach 
Gd  at  beginning  of  New  ^ear. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 we  resolve  to  change  our  egocentric  ways  & bow  to 
to  care  for  others,  to  pray  to  Him  in  a spirit  of 
humility  & devotion  & heart  which  is  new  to  us 

2 we  pray  bee.  of  our  newly  found  attitude  we 

have  reason  to  believe  that  the  **ew  ear  will  be 
good  for  us,  our  families,  our  faithV  our  people  as 
a whole 

3 it  is'^this  expression  of  faith  that  we  find  strength 
and  wisdom;  it  is  in  this  act  of  faith  that  we  wish 
you  ^nd  ^ours,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  L,  C & ^Vs,  Ehrenb, 
ENGEL,  OFFICERS,  BOARD,  a Uood  new  ^ear ; 


eve..  Sept,  18,  I963. 
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SAT.  am— PRE*H0LYDAY~~3EPT.  14,  1963. 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1*  this"  18  last  time  we  meet  In  worship  prior  to  HÄ 
& It  Is  the  traditional  time  for  speaklnt^of  occas. 

21n  recent  centuries,  e^elcally,  this  Sabbath  was  of 
great  l^Jportance  tjor  r.  spoke  of  laws  pert,  to  RM 

B Specific 

1 we  too  then  must  ready  ourselves.  In  best  way  we 
know;  not  only  superficially  but  meaningfully  & 

In  depth 

2 If  we  would  cata^lze  steps  toward  readiness  would 
say  that  there  are  three;  anticipation,  preparation 
and,  above  all,  affirmation, 

BODY 

A ANTICIPATION 

1 what  18  meaning  of  ״anticipation"?  In  first  sense. 
It  Is  a seasonal  feeling;  summer  Is  over,  leaver  are 
turning,  season  of  medife-tlon  can  Be  felt  In  terms 
of  Jews  & especially  Jewish  households. 

2 the  days  are  shorter  and  as  night  falls  early,  we 
come  to  know  the  change  of  season  more  readily  than 
ever  before 

3 thoughts  crowd  our  mind,  memories  race  in  bur  heads 

Ideas  of  things  yearned  for  and  either  accomplsjLhe( 
or  missed  In  the  strain  or  stress  of  life  occupy  us 

4 the  Shofar  Is  remembered,  there  18  a trembling  and 

and  0^  and  I have  known  many  to  say; “would  that  th 
holydays  are  already  over'',  It  Is  too  much  of  a 

spiritual  and  sentimental  strain  on  them 

5 thus,  we  anticipate  & having  done  so/,  move  on. 

B PREPARATION 

1 In  several  areas  of  c)ur  concern;  home,  of  course, 
there  18  a physical  as  well  as  a spiritual  cleanll- 
ndss  for  we  have  learned  long  ago  that  one  without 
the  other  Is  of  little  volue. 

2 secondly,  there  18  preparation  In  terms  of  our  Syn; 
where  we  associate  ourselves  with  House  of  Gd  of 
meaning  to  us  & not  some  resort  Syn  where  we  worshl; 

3 In  converted  dance  hall,  nightclub  or  dining  room»- 
but  obtain  our  seats  and  renew  our  membership  for 
Sanctuary  which  18  of  primary  concern  to  us  as  Jews 

4 and  wWlch  contains  tretolon  and  history  of  centuries 

5 thirdly,  we  prepare  ourselves  In  terms  of  our  fello 
man  by  asking  forgiveness  and  seeking  atonement;  we 
strive  at  this  occasion  for  cleanliness,  honesty  an 
a state  of  honorable  being  which  will  be  good  for 

^ us  and  signify  a well-being  for  others  for  the  days 
which  we  face  at  this  very  moment  on  last  Sabbath 
prior  to  holy  contact  & communion  with  Almighty. 


pre  RH  (cont)  p,  2 

C AFFIRMATION 

1  we  must  voice  what  18  In  our  hearts,  as  well 
2 *not  end  of  a few  days,  but  beginning  of  new  way  of 
life  for  us  and  our  loved  ones.  ^ 

3 not  night  or  day  or  few  hours  for  Ylskor  but  year 

4 not  realm  of  ideas  alone  but  real  and  specific  for 
us  and  all  near  to  us 

OONCLUSIor*  ae  we  prepare  to  make  amends. 

A OEJJERAL 

1 all  these  aspects  oC  our  lives  now  come  to  the  fore״ 
anticipation,  preparation  and  affirmation 

2 the  steps  are  logical  and  precise  & correct:  how 
many  of  us  are  in  a position  to  do  this  & how  many 

B SPECIRIC^®  hQ>feydays  seriously  to  make  our  way  accord 

I 1 vital  for  our  spiritual  welfare  for  faith  of  little 

use  and  meaning  If  not  applied  in  a most  realistic 
I setting 

2 there  must  be  truth  and  value  and  validity  In  our 
approach  to  God  and  man;  this  is  the  time  and  this 
Is  the  place  and  this  is  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
holiness  which  grips  us  at  this  season  of  the  J.  yr 

3 ‘Jßus,  to  you  all,  we  pray  that  you  will  enter  N Yr. 
in  health  & In  spiritual  peace  & that  all  may  be 

loved  ones  *friends;  Indeed, 
all  the  people  of  Israel,  in  the  year  & years  before 

U S A 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  AM.,  sept.  14.  1963. 


^ the  summer  months, 
introductk^n^ 

*1  W״?“«  to  our  b«autiful,  r־d*corat־d 
2 at  b־s  of  s״״.n.־r.  who״  spoke  to  you 

prayer  & ho  1*  that  all  would  be  quiet  & restful  for 


voii^  durlnc  summer  montn»  . j « 

3 altWouch  bfre  at  HT.  we  promised,  ours  would  be 

busy  time• 

J Specific  ,,4-ht  in  our  wishes  for  while 

״:: ־r™ ״ ״ 

en  by  unmistakable  signs  of  change. 

3 I would  say  that  we  were  p . . «ince  WW  II  & in 

sLrcases'^Sive  harrepercus^ions  which  had  their 
origins  over  a century  ago. 

BODY 

A INTERNATIONAL  problems,  diffic 

1 on  if*™®“״^J“^b״unras”before  the  summer  but  two 
Lj־r”chan״e״ : •־:  having  its  t.ngental  •ffect  on 

the  other  . vital  occurence  was  not  the  ׳^'es 

י*  ::L  :Sat  I believe  is  most  historio  eve 

since  & orientation  between 

3 tHe  split  t"  id«״^y>  P“ii  pf  Chinese.  Thiswa. 

the  '-ommunism.of^i^sia  ^«Tati  ״ns  for 


the  ^omnnmism  oi^u^sa.  ״!ati.ms  for 

most  vital  K-lieve.  hi-tory  clearly  indi 

^ it  underlines  ^ ^,±11  be  fought  by  the  West 

cates  :that  the  ^art  of  fhe  W.  alliance 

i !;־’;ifl'bt'ri.ftl:  0^“:^:  :ide  against  ״Asia״־״  A 
iar  will  not  come  in ׳'®' ‘ .*» ״ 
tainly  will  within  ® ®®?**^®i  g"  Ban  Treaty  is  signi 

^  ״ ״if  ־ 

«ussi^  ®ti^“::r''t::d:!'tr::t:d  to  a shift  in  worl 
7 we  wete,  in  ^ ~ _ from  negligible  toda 

™ י■״״‘- ״ . 

sphere • 

״:gsT:::״:?  :trike־  here  A integration  all  over 


THE  SUMMER  MONTHS  P.  2 (con*t) 

2 yet  the  Neffro  revolt , & no  other  word  will  suffice 

• stands  parasiount  . , 

3 demonstrations  everywhere;  violent  & non-violent- 
positive  & eloquent  such  as  Uwi±*»±n  grad,  of  ames 
1''i0x*edith  from  U of  Miss  & neff  such  as  brutal  murde 

Of  "edgar  Evers  ^ ^ . . 

4 every  cityd  N & S,  E & W,  small  or  large,  industri 

07 agric,  urban  or  rural  came  into  conflict  & ever 
rel.  denominatinn  made  its  statement,  incl.,  finaU 
Spellman  at  ded  of  Drew  Houses,  where  I also  on  pi 
form  to  represent  N.Y.  Board  of  Rabbis  ״ h 

5 extent  of  revolt  seen  in  August  28  «arch  on 
org,  numbers,  order,  skill  of  leaders  •11  of  which 
indicates  that  this  is  a problem  which  can  no  long 
genby,  denied  or  wished  peacefully , out  of  existence 

6 more  to  say  of  this  on  HH  but  can  t truly 
the  summer  months  without  mention 
turbulence^^arjt^ 

1 conflicts  in  Is.  in  gvt,  *^eath  of  Pres,  resigna  i 
#f  BG;  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan  all  ^dded  their  little 

2 wt^of  HT  not  on  par  with  these  world  shaking  event 
but  for  our  own  small  circle  of  family  the  renova 
tion  and  beautification  of  our  Sanctuary  marks  a 
high  point  of  achievement  and  is  on  a very  high  le 

3 maL  possible  by  magnificent  outpouring  of  ^oney 

^ nf fleer 8 merab  of  oard  & congregation  at  large 

■״Sr*  ENGBL,  MR.  ERNEST  STEIN,  MR  AJ3|_NEUM^ 

4 It  ts  this  House  of  Od  we  shall  fonrially  dedicate 
on  Nov.  10th  but  in  meantime  let  our  achievement 
noted  for  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 

5 it  is  here  where  great  issues  will  be  discu.^ssed  & 
it  is  here  also  where  we  will  r^aise  our  voices  in 

humble  prayer  to  '־'od  4.», 

6 keeping  us,  guiding  us  & giving  us  strength  t 

face  days  ahead  with  their  trials  joys 
CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  4 ^ ^ t r.f 

1 not  a quiet  summer,  by  any  means;  indeed,  full  ol 

2 «:”״״־®«e  what  the  strivings  of ־־ ״" 

iu  ter״,s  of  the^u^te^^J^y־«  J;f  » better 

°1  ?h־re?ore,  in  a spirit  of  h.pe,  faith.  Joy  pos. 
belief  Irbid  you  welcome  i^gain  to  our  House  of 
2 may  it  coLinue  to  be  HOME  to  us  in  the  future 

AMe7  ^**^""*FRId!  eve.,  sept.  6,  1963-־"^eb.  Tab. 


Department  of  Public  Relations 


UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 

838  FIFTH  AVENUE  • NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  • REGENT  7-8200 


Septeniber  3»  1963 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights 
607  West  161  Street 
New  York  32»  N,  Y. 


Dear  Friend: 


There  is  a slight  change  in  reference  to  o\1r  recording 
session  of  September  15th. 


Due  to  a change  of  plans  by  the  other  rabbi  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  August  26th,  we  can  now  record  you  from 
4:00  to  5:15  instead  of  from  5:15  to  6:30.  Other  than 
that,  my  letter  of  August  26th  stands. 


Please  arrive  at  the  station  at  3*^5  so  that  we  will 
have  a chance  to  look  over  the  material. 


/ 

./  yovits, 


Cordii 


d J.  wise 


D 

P‘ 


DJW:wlz 


OFFICERS  ,p 

Chairma»,  Board  of  Tnutois; 
Judge  Emil  N.  Bear  4 


Prnid$n$: 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eiaeodiatb 


Direcior  of  Public  Relations 
Paul  Kresh 

Dtrec  tor  of  Public  Information 
Gunther  Lawrence 
Radio  Director 

David  Wise 


yi 
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UAHC  HOUSE  OF 
LIVING  JUDAISM 


838  FIFTH  AVENUE  • NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  • (DIAL  CODE  212)  REGENT  7-8200  • CABLE  ADDRESS:  UNIONUAHC 


Hebrew  Congregations 

Patron  of  HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE  - JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 


nion  0 


August  26,  1963 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights 
607  West  161  Street 
New  York  32,  N.  Y• 


Dear  Friend: 

Just  a line  to  confirm  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  August  18, 

I am  going  to  take  advantage  of  your  willingness  to  record  from 
^:1?  to  6:30,  inasmuch  as  the  other  rabbi  can  only  make  it  from 


^ OFFICERS  ; ^ 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trusttas:  g , 
Judge  Emil  N.  Bear  J 

President:  * 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eiaendrath 
Honorary  Chairman 

Dr.  S.  S.  Hollender  A 

\ 

Vice-Chmfmm!  > 

Louis  Broido 

Louis  A.  Chase  n 

Irving  J,  Fain  * 

Irvin  Ptfie 

lack  A.  Goldlarb 

Max  L. 

Albert  F,  Me«lenburger  ^ 
Dr.  Geory  Piness  3 

Henry  E.  vTolff  S 

Treasurer; 

Harry  A.  Cooper 
Associate  Treasurer:  ׳.  ^ 

Walter  W.  Wcismann  1 


However,  I will  s«1d  you  a scripT,  prooaojy  wiciu.״  o״« 

so,  so  that  you  will  have  a chance  to  look  over  the  material  in  case 

you  have  any  questions, 

I look  forward  to  seeing  you  then. 

Warmest  regards  ,and  I hope  you  are  continuing  to  enjoy  a most  pleasant 
summer, 


Vtct-Prelidtnt: 

Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman 
Ailmint'lratipt  Sicritary: 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Jacobs 
Hn  norary  Stcratary: 

Rabbi  George  Zepin 
Comptrollat: 

Lee  Richman 


!avid  J.  Wise 


UAHC  HOUSE  OF 
LIVING  JUDAISM 
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Admiral  Lewis  L.  Scrauss.  Ntu>  York 
licnjamin  H.  Swig.  San  Francisco 
Dr.  Hiram  B.  Weiss.  Cincinnati 
Rabbi  George  2>pin,  Cincinnati 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Daniel  Edward  Koshland,  San  Francisco 
James  H.  Miller,  Cleveland 
Rabbi  Julian  Morgenstern,  Cincinnati 
A.  B.  Polinsky,  San  Diego 
Eugene  B.  Sirassburger,  Pittsburgh 


Jesse  Cohen,  Levittown,  N.  Y. 

Rabbi  Samuel  H.  Goldenson.  New  York 
Robert  P.  Goldman,  Cincinnati 
Dr.  S.  S.  Hüllender,  Chicago 


Albert  F.  Mecklenburger,  Chicago 
Arfhuf  Melamed.  Minneapolis 
• Garson  Meycf,  Rochester 
PhHip  AL  ^leyer»^  Cincinnati 
Sidney  Meyers,  Ciminnati 
^Rabbi  Albert  G.  Minda,  Minneapolis 
Donald  Mintz,  New  Orleans 
Da V !׳S' A. 

Earl  Morse,  New  York 
Elmer  L.  Moyer,  .Drf^o  מ 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York 
,Louis  ן^.  Myers,  Tulsa 
Marlin  Nadelman.  Houston 
D.  •David  Nefsky.  £mro/n.  Neb.  * 

Sudiuel  A. jNenIzolf.*  box/on 
MUhael  Newbury.  Chicago 
Dr.  George  PinesSj  Los  Angeles 
.Charles  S.  Raizen,  New׳  York 
Mrs.  Darfiel  Rednof,  New  York 
DjvkI  ■M.  Riff,  Chicago 
Dan  Rodgers,  Westport,  Conn. 

-Sy'dney  New  York 

Matthew  H. .Ross, . New׳  York 
Rabbi  Jacob  P.  l^udin.  Great  Neck.  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  F.  Sartzstein.  Milwaukee 
Bernard  G.  Sang,  Highland  Park,  Ul. 

' Sydney  Sarasohii^  Detroit 
Philip  Scheibner,  Oakland,  Calif. 

.S.  JtJ• -Scheue^,  iyeu׳  York 
Richard  Schornstein.  New  Orleans 
Norman*A.  Shane,  Evansville 
Judge  Joseph  G.  Shapiro.  Bridgeport 
Irvin  M.  Shlenker.  Houston 
Myer  O.  Sigal,  Macon 
Lanrte  T .;SimonsIcv.'T orohTb  — — •י^־^  - 
Edward  Starin,  Seattle 
Richard  M.  Stern,  New  York 
Solomon  Stern.  Bo'ston 
J.  Jacques  Stone,  New  York 
Jöseph  Z.  Sudow.  Peoria 
Laurence  Tisch.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Julian  B.  Venezky,  Peoria 

Walter  W.  Weismann,  New  York 

Leo  Werigame,  Kansas  City 

Mack  WoU.  St.  Paul 

Henry  E.  Wolff,  Miami 

Louis  E.  Wolfson,  Miami  Beach 

James  Zukerkorn,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Melvin  T.  Goldberger,  Knoxville 
Jack  A.  Goldfarb,  New  York 
Myron׳׳S.  Goldfnan,  Fort  Wayne  ’  ׳־ ׳ ׳> 

Sam  A.  Goldstein,  Miami  Beach  ׳• 
Israel  Gordean,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

1.  Cyrus  Gordon,  New  York  * 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia 
Joseph  Harlam,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Herman  E.  Hattis,  Chicago 
*joseph  Hecht,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Rabbi  James  G.  Heller.  New  York 
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Phillip  B.  Heller.  Chicago  " * ' 

)alius  fterman.  AfiVx.  ־ ^ 

Nathaniel  E.  Hess,  Sands  Point.  N.  Y. 
Samuel  I.  Hoffberg,  New  York 

R iidjard.  D.  -Hofl^imcr״  .Norjo/A  . . 

, Mr^.  Irving  E.  Hollobow.  Chicago 
Lcffert  Holz,  I^w  York 
Hctivy  sT^zcohi,  Pfew  Orleans  ^ 

Dr.  Maurice  Jacobs.  Philadelphia 
Tevis  J^acpbs.’5«/«'Pfj«c>ji0  > ,■>  r■ 

Shaker  Heights,. Ohior  •-  • . 
Kivie  Kaplan.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Garfield  I.  Kass.  Washington*  D.  C. 

Louis  F.  Kates,  New  York 
B.  S.  Kaufman,  Clei^eland  'י 

Basil  Kaufmann.  St.  Joseph 
Mauric«  J.  Klein,  Philadelphia 
Samuel  H.  Klein,  Louisville 
Philip  M.  Klutznick,  Park  Forest.  Ul. 

Max  L.  Koeppel.  New׳  York 
Robert  M.  Kramer.  Los  Angeles 
(Jarence  P.  Kudisch,  Boston 

,Gus-D.  Ksthn'.  Ic..  Narhvill»  

A.  Alan  Lane.  New׳  York 
Syjvan  Lang.  San  Antonio 
Harry  Lasker,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Oscar  M.  Laznis,  New׳  York 

Edward  Lee,  New  York 

Mrs.  William  J.  Lcffler,  Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Arthur  Levitt,  New׳  York 

David  M.  Levitt.  New׳  York 

David  J,  Light.  Miami 

Maurice  Lippman.  Indianapolis 

Milton  M.  Manshel.  Sr..  Newark 

Rabbi  Julius  Mark,  New׳  York 

Adolph  Market,  Jr.,  Wilmington.  Del.  ■ 

Mortimer  May,  Nashville 


Alvin  A,  Abramson.  St.  Louts 
).  S.  Ackerman.  Chicago 
Morris  E.  Adclsiein,  Denver 
Frank  J.  Adler,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

David  J.  Albert,  Sioux  City 
Edward  Arenson,  Toledo 
Judge  Emil  N.  Baar,  New  York 
Joan  Baginsky,  New׳  Orleans 
Samuel  J.  Baskin,  Highland  Park,  III. 

• Alan  D.  Bennett.  St.  Paul  '׳■' 

Dr.  Max  O.  Berman,  Malden.  Mass. 

Paul  Blotcky,.  ^ ‘ 

Sol  Drachmao,  Fort, Worth  , . 

M.  William  Bremah.'^A/^*1«/j  ^ ' 

Louis  Broido,  New׳  York 
H.  J.  Bylan,  Grand  Rapids 

Louis  A Chase, 'Be»־er/>  H17/X  '־ 

/-,Millasd  Cohen,  Lawrence,  L.l.  . 

*■  ^ * 

Sidney  I.  Cole.  Chicago 

Philip  N.  Coleman.  Jacksonville  * 

Harry  A.  Cooper,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Herbert  K.  CummTngs,  San  Francisco 

Edward  H.' 0 ר .מ3וזוז1יןוד - ' f 

Mrs.  Hugo  Dalsheimer,  Pikest  ille,  Md. 

Donald  L.  Daniels.  Boston 
Jack  Davis,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  V. 

Kalman  B.  Druck,  New׳  York 

Harold  W.  Dubinsky,  St.  Louis 

Rabbi  Maurice  N•  Eisendrath,  New׳  York 

Judge  Solomon  Eisner,  Hartford 

Max  E.  Enkin,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 

Samuel  W.  Epstein.  Sharon.  Pa. 

Rabbi  Harry  Essrig,  Grand  Rafltds 
Dr.  Harold  M.  Faigenbaum,  Troy,  N.  V. 

Irvin  Fane,  Kansas  City 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman,  West  Hartford 

Rabbi  Leon  I.  Feuer,  Toledo 

Julius  E.  Flink,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Rabbi  Jerome  D.  Folkman,  Columbus 
Harold  Forgotston,  New  Orleans^ 

Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Freehof,  Pittsburgh 

Alexander  Frieder,  Cincinnati 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Gewirtzman,  Jersey  City 

Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gitrelsohn.  Boston 

Joshua  Glasser,  Chicago 

Joseph  M.  Glickstein,  Jacksonville 

Rabbi  Nelson  Glueck,  Cincinnati 

Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Washington,  D.C. 
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ADUUIL  August  1kg  19^3 


Rabbi  Laham 
C&nqp  Merriuac 
Coatoooook•  R.  H• 

Daar  Rabbi  Lahnau  t 

I an  taking  the  liberty  of  ־iiriting  to  you  at  your  auianer  racation  address•  11#a 
hare  ':)een  in  contact  with  your  secretary  at  the  Teinple  because  we  had  not,  to 
the  best  of  ny  knowledge,  received  a reply  to  Rabbi  Davis*  letter  of  July 
aakin״•  you  to  preside  over  a special  To»  Klppir  broadcast  on  Station  WSVD, 
fron  d-9  P.M.  on  Friday,  September  27.  Inc  ident  Aljy,  the  exact  tins  of  broad- 
cast  has  been  changed  to  8:30  to  9130•  Also,  WEVD  has  requested  that  we  re— 
cord  your  particular  broadcast  between  the  hours  of  U - 6130  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sund^,  September  15•  It  so  happens  that  I must  record  one  other  Rabbi 
daring  that  time  segwent  and  therefore  woula  like  to  knew  if  you  would  take 
the  ii-5il5  sogaent  or  the  5:15-6•  30  segnient•  If  both  are  equally  acceptable, 
please  let  me  know  that  also. 

I trust  that  tiis  date  of  recording  is  aoceptsbie  to  you.  If  not,  pieass  let 
0«  know  by  return  cf  post  30  that  alternative  arrangements  can  be  msde. 

If  Toi  vi#1  to  call  rc  T will  be  at  i^jr  office  be<ri1ming  this  coining  Monday  and 
at  my  ftoa»  xmtil  then.  The  telephone  nantoers  aL־e  respectively:  RSgant  7-<j200 
and  WEw  Rochelle  2-3979• 

j Ha->py  t.o  hear  your  secretary  that  you  are  planning  to  accept  the  in- 

vltation  and  I aa  planning  to  be  with  you  at  the  station•  I assuae  that  you  know 
the  ro’itine.  All  you  hacre  to  db  is  to  prepare  your  usual  12-15  ndnute  I0»  Kippur 
sermon.  I do  all  the  rest.  That  is,  I designate  the  prayers  to  be  read  and  pre- 
pare  the  ■usie.  I hope  that  you  are  having  a most  pleasant  vacatiem. 

Cordially  yours. 


DJWtsw  X David  J.  Vise 

CCt  Habr.  Tabernaols  of  Wash.  Hts. 

605  W.  161  St.  Iff  32  IT 
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NEW  YORK  FEDERATION  OF  REFORM  SYNAGOGUES 


An  Agency  of  the  \]m0^  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 


838  FIFTH  AVENUE  • NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  • REGENT  7-8200 


July  19,  1963 


Rabbi  Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle 
605  West  161  Street 
New  York  City 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 


Our  New  York  Federation  of  Reform  Synagogues  has  been 
asked  to  present  a Service  for  the  Eve  of  Yom  Kippur 
on  Friday,  September  27th,  from  8 to  9 P•  M,,  over 
Station  WEVD, 


With  every  appreciation  of  your  cooperation  in  this  im- 
portant  service  to  the  community. 


OFFICERS 

sj 

Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees 
Judge  Emil  N.  Baar 

President 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrach 

NEW  YORK  FEDERATION  OF  J 
REFORM  SYNAGOGUES 
Honorary  President 
Sydney  W.  Roos 
President 

Harry  K.  Gutmann 
Vice-Presidents 
Millard  Cohen 
Edward  Elman 
Samuel  J.  Hoffberg 
Richard  M.  Stern 
Gilbert  Tilles 


Treasurer 

Herbert  J.  Hcnsche! 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Finke 
Director 

Rabbi  Daniel  L.  Davis 


Asst.  Director 

Theodore  K.  Broido 


May  we  invite  you  to  be  the  leader  of  this  service?  The 
Service  will  be  recorded  in  advance  so  that  you  will  not 
be  required  to  be  present  in  the  studio  at  broadcast  time. 


Mr,  David  Wise,  Director  of  Radio  and  Television  for  the 
UAHC  will  be  ■in  touch  with  you  concerning  details  of  the 
music  and  format  of  the  program  and  the  time  for  recording 
it. 


Sincerely, 


Rabbi  Daniel  L,  Davis 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Samuel  1.  Hoffberg.  Vice-President 
Abner  Kay 
George  Kern 
Ruben  Klein 

Max  L.  Koeppel  “ 

Daniel  Kornblum 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Krieger 
Oscar  M.  Lazrus 
Joseph  Loeb,  Jr. 

Norman  B.  Matthews 

Mrs.  Maurice  Mermey 

Gerard  Oestreicher 

Morton  Pepper 

Hyman  C.  Pinzler 

Max  Posner 

Sidney  G.  Rosenberg 

Alexander  I.  Ross 

Edgar  A.  Samuel 

Solomon  S.  Scharfer 

Mrs.  Claire  G.  Schlesinger 

Daniel  S.  Schwartz 

Samuel  S.  Siegel 

A.  J.  Silverman 

Laurence  J.  Sobel 

Richard  M.  Stern.  Vice-President 

Gilbert  Tilles,  Vice-President 

Seymour  Udell 

Saul  J.  Weinert 

Walter  W.  Weismann 


Sydney  W.  Roos, 

Honorary  President 

Harry  K.  Gutmann 
President 

Samuel  Abrams 
Seymour  R.  Askin 
Judge  Emil  N.  Baar 
Sidney  H.  Bishop 
Robert  Blank 
Louis  Broido 

Millard  Cohen,  Vice-President 

George  Colin 

Rabbi  Daniel  L.  Davis 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath 

Edward  Elman,  Vice-President 

Noah  Feldman 

Stanley  J.  Fenvessy 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Finke,  Secretary 

Jack  Goldfarb 

David  Goldman 

Rabbi  Abram  Vossen  Goodman 

Irving  A.  Green 

Felix  A.  Greenhut 

Jack  Gross 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Gruen 

William  Heimowitz 

Philip  B.  Heller 

Herbert  L.  Henschel,  Treasurer 
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RADIO  CONTINUITY 

THIS  COPY  IS  FOR 

TITLE:  Special  Yom  Klpp^ע:  Broadcast 

STATION:  WEVD,  117  W.  k6  St.,  NYC  (PL.  70880־) 

BATE:  Frldtgr^  Sf1ptMdt)«r  27»1963«  8130-9130  p•■• 

UAHC  CONTACT:  David  J.  V/ise,  Radio  Director,  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW 

CONGREGATIONS,  838  5th  Ave.,  NYC  (RE.  78200־,  office; 

NE.  2ע3579־  home) 

RECORDING  DATE:  SundaQT«  Sspt•  1$«  1963•  3 1 115*513-5  p•■• 

SPECIAL  MOTE•  L«h*an*8  !*on•  1•  ID  8-830U 

TECHNICAL  NOTES:  (1)  Mr.  Wise  will  "bring  prayer  "book,  Bi"ble  and  cqntinuities  to 

station.  Rabbi  shovild  bring  sermon,  typed  out,  if  possible. 

(2)  All  music  will  be  on  a special  set  of  discs  titled 
SELECTED  LITURGICAL  MUSIC  FOR  THE  HIGH  HOLYDAYS,  an  album  put 
out  by  the  UAHC,  of  which  WEVD  has  a set  in  their  library. 

(3)  We  will  tape  rabbi’s  portion,  JiA•;  music  will  be  played 
"live,"  as  will  annoiincer’s  portion ^unl•••  IMfD  wants  it  otherwl•«• 

CONTACTS  AT  WEVD:  Mrs.  Anne  Blair  or  Mr.  George  Field. 

NOTE  TO  ENGINEER:  See  Page  6 for  special  r\m־down  sheeet  for  your  convenience  in 

spotting  cues,  inserting  timings,  etc.  FUUSE  DO  HOT  WIPE  TAPE. 
****************************************** 

MUSIC: Side_3_^  Cut  1 _(_UP  m1EFLY._^.Ti^_UNpPj^.F^0R) 

ANNOUNCER:  ("LIVE,"  OVER  THEME)  WEVD,  in  cooperation  with  the  more  than 

600  member  temples  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 

tions,  presents ....  a special  program  honoring  the  Day  of 

Atonement,  Yom  Kippur  (YOAM  KIP-POOR’),  which  began  thi•  •waning 

at  sundown•••••••  observed  by  Jews  all  over  the  world. 

Conducting  this  special  transcribed  radio  service  will  be  Rabbi 

Robart  L•  LehBan(LE^=^  MAN)  of  the  Haibrew  Tabamaela  of  Washington 

Haights»  607  Waat  1618t  Straat»  here  in  Manhattan.  • • 

. . . .with  music  by  Cantor  Frederick  Lechner  (LECKNER)  and  the 

choir  of  Central  Synagogue,  New  York  City,  led  by  Lazar  Weiner 
(L'ZAHR  WINER),  with  Alexander  Richardson  at  the  sanctuary 
organ.  And  now  here  to  preside  over  today’s  Holyday  service 
is  Rabbi  X LBSIMAN• 

APPROX.  TIME- --0:50 


RABBI:  Thank  you.  We  of  join  with  the 

(TEMPLE) 

other  member  temples  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  the  Union 


of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  in  inviting  you,  wherever  you 
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WEVD  YOM  KIPPUR  BCST 


may  "be,  to  be  vith  us  physically  as  veil  as  spiritually  in 

your  favorite  house  of  worship  at  this , the  most  soleinn  season 

of  the  Hebrew  Calendar.  If,  however,  you  cannot  attend,  we 

deem  it  a privilege  to  come  to  you  via  radio... and  worship 

with  you  wherever  you  may  be. . .and  especially  by  the  bedsides 

of  those  whose  illness  or  age  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 

attend  divine  services  in  the  synagogue  itself. 

(AND  ADLIBS  SOME  SUCH  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  KOL  NIDRE,  WHICH 
FOLLOWS,  AS...) 

Friends,  Kol  Nidre  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  opening 

prayer  in  the  service  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  from 

which  this  service  derives  its  name.  The  text  of  Kol  Nidrei, 

which  is  Aramaic,  is  a declaration,  rather  than  a prayer.  It 

bears  the  iugjrint  of  the  suffering  of  a people.  Kol  Nidrei 

gained  in  sanctity  during  the  period  of  the  Marranos,  the 

Jews  who  were  forced  into  apostasy  during  the  15th  Century 

and  who  met  in  secret  hiding  places  to  worship  God  on  the  High 

Holy  Days.  On  such  occasions,  the  Marranos  were  able  to  free 

their  consciences  of  the  religious  obligations  which  the 

Spanish  Inquisition  had  forced  upon  them.  The  remarkable 

plaintive  and  soul-stirring  melody  of  Kol  Nidrei,  the  origin 

•of  which  has  not  been  successfially  traced,  has  added  to  its 

impressiveness.  And  now  let  us  listen  as  the  Kol  Nidrei  is 

sung  in  the  original  Aramaic  by  Cantor  Lechner  and  ovir  choir. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME 2:04—־ 

Kol  Nidrei HD,  Side  2,  ^1 

TIME 4:08 

Union  Prayer  Book  =1^2,  1951  Ed.,  Page  131  ' Selachnah . . . 

Egypt  until  now."  (AND  READS)  UPB,  Page  131— 

"Baruch  Atto...and  brought  us  to  this  day."  (AND  READS)  UPB, 


CHOIR: 

RABBI: 
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Page  132-133 '*Praise  ye  the  Lord... and  ever."  (HEB  AND  ENG) 

APPROXIMAףm  TIME—1:05 ־ 

CHOIR: ^rchuj_  Tr^_^־— Side  1^  f2_ 

TIME— -0:53 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  132 "Praised  be  Thou. . .Thy  love  through 

Israel."  (AND  READS)  UPB,  Page  13^135־  "Hear,  0 Israel 

APPROXIMATE  TIME— -2:15 

CHOIR: Shhna;  Trad.  — ־HD,_Side  l,Jf3 

TIME---1:40 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  13^135־ "V ' ahavto . . . \mto  your  God"  (AND 

reads)  UPB,  Page  138 "Praised  Thou. . .Shield  of  Abraham." 

APPROXIMATE  TIME- --2 :35 

CHOIR: Boruch__A;y:o-2HD,  SMe  j(^^^_(lst  2prtion)_ 

TIME---2:15 

RABBI:  UPB,  Page  206 — "Thou  art  holy. ..in  holiness. . .Amen. " 

(AND  READS  A LINE  OR  SO  ON)  UPB,  Page  20?  (HEB  ONLY) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME- --2 :25 

CHOIR: itl 

TIME- --1:48 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  142 "We  give  thanks ...  Day  of  Atonement." 

APPROXIMATE  TIME— 2:30 

C^HOIR: ג — 

time___0:47 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  146-148 "Our  God.  ..done  pe1״versely" 

APPROXIMATE  TIME— 1:20 

CHOIR: Adonai ^3_ 

TIME-— 2:23 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  148 "We  have  turned  aside. . .pardon o^גr  sins" 

(and  reads)  UPB,  Page  159 "Ovinu  Malkenu. . .v'hoshyenu" 

(responsively  - 1ST  IN  HEB.,  THEN  IN  ENG.) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME-— 5:00 

CHOIR: Ov^nu  Ma^enu-— HD^  §,^^®_3j_ 

” TIME---2:23 

RABBI:  (READS)  SERMON 

APPROXIMATE  TIME— 15:00 

CHOIR: Tik'u-— HDj_  Side_lj^ 

TIME— -0:54 
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UPB,  Page  160 "Let  us  adore. . .praised  be  He." 

APPROXIMATE  TIME0:35־־־ 


TIME—2:35 ־ 

(ADLIBS)  BRIEF  INTRODUCTION  TO  KADDISCH. . .ENDING  WITH  CUE 


APPROXIMATE  TIME—1:25 ־ 


Neilab  Kaddisch HDj|^  Side  ^3_ 

i 2:10 


APPROXIMATE  TIME 0:45 


BENEDICTION 


Kol  Ni^ei_(T^HM)  ״j_UP,_Tra 

("LIVE"  OVER  THEME)  You  have  just  heard  a special  Yom  Kippur 
tn  ^^how  brought  to  you  as  a free  public  service 

by  WEVD  in  association  with  the  more  than  600  member  temples 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  This  trans־ 
cribed  religious’  radio  service  featured  Rabbi  Rob«rt  L• 

Lehmm  of  ־toe  Hebrew  Tabernael®  of  Weahington 
607  Vest  1618t  Street,  hare  in  Manhattan• 

Your  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  public  worship  services  at 
The  Hebrew  Tabemacla  of  Washington  Heigjita 

any  Friday  evening  .at  8 !15  or  Saturday  morning  at  10sl5  and 
this  invitation  also  applies  to  any  of  the  UAHC  temples, 
regardless  of  your  creed  or  affiliation.  For  further  infor־ 
mation  as  to  how  you  too  may  own  the  recorded  choir  music  used 
on  this  broadcast  or  details  as  to  the  many  services  and  publi- 
cations  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  why  not 
visit  our  national  headquarters  at  838  5th  Avenue  or  phone  us 
at  REgent  78200־ 

Music  today  featured  Cantor  Frederick  Lechner  and  the  choir  of 
Central  Synagogue  of  Manhattan,  led  by  Lazar  Weiner,  with 


RABBI: 

CHOIR: 

RABBI: 

CHOffi: 

RABBI: 

MOIR: 

ANNOUNCER: 
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Alexander  Richardson  at  the  Temple  organ.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  special  one-hour  High  Holyday  programs  heard  over 
this  station  this  year  and  produced  and  directed  by  David 

J.  Wise  (WIZE).  This  is_ speaking. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME—1:45 ־ 
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WEVD  YOM  KIPPUR  SHOW 

SPECIAL  CUE  SHEET  FOR  CUES,  TIMINGS,  ETC, 
I T E M T I MINGS 


ACTUAL 


EST. 


0 


2:04 


4:08 


2:15 


1:40 


2:2 


1:48 


1:20 


2:23 


1 . Annoxmcer  & Theme 


2 . Rabti  I 

CUEj 


. Kol  Nidrei 


4.  Rabbi  II 
CUE: 


. Borechu 


6. 

Rabbi 

III 

CUE: 

7• 

Sh'ma 

8. 

Rabbi 

IV 

CUE: 

. Boruch  Atto 


10. 

Rabbi  V 

CUE: 

11. 

Kodosh  Atto 

12. 

Rabbi  VI 

CUE: 

. Zochrenu 


14.  Rabbi  VII 
CUE: 


16.  Rabbi  VIII 
(SERMON) 
CUE: 


. Tik’u 


18. 

Rabbi  IX 

CUE: 

19. 

Olenu 

20. 

Rabbi  X 

CUE:  ! 

21. 

Neilah  Kaddish 

22. 

Rabbi  XI  (Bene) 

. Armer.  Close  and  Theme 


TOTALS 
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Septem'ber  23rd.  63 

Rabbi  Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle 
605  W 161  St. 

New  York  32 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman, 

After  listening  to  your  very  enthusiastic  speech  on  Rosh  Hashonah 

dedicating  yourself  to  the  cause  of  the  "negro"  how  do  you  like  the  way 
Mr.  Me.־  Nair  referred  to  the  " Jew  boys"  in  the  Herald  Tribune? 

We  would  appreciate  your  answer. 

One  for  Many. 


For  Their  Little  Girl,  No  Tears  Left  to  Shed 


doubt.  Please  don't  misunder* 
stand.” 

Mr.  McNair  stopped  talk- 
ing  for  a moment.  Then  he 
tapped  his  left  fist  with  his 
right  forefinger  and  said: 

"There  are  Judases  among 
us,  too.  Tm  so  easily  iden- 
stifled  (as  a Negro).  There  are 
Jew  boys  and  Italians,  but 
'!Key  can  get  by.  If  you  Just 
let  me  get  to  that  point  I'll 
get  by.” 

Would  any  good  come  out 
of  the  murder  of  his  daughter 
and  the  murder  of  the  three 
other  girls  and  those  two 
boys  last  Sunday? 

“Yes.  A certain  warmth  Is 
coming  back  to  Birmingham. 
People  come  to  you  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind — both 
white  and  Negro.  You  let  a 
store  clerk  steal  for  a long 
time.  Then  he  takes  the  whole 
safe.  Now  you  close  the  door.” 

Mrs.  McNair,  who  let  her 
husband  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing,  now  .said: 

"Yes,  white  people  have 
called  us.  Some  were  anony- 
mous,  other's  weren't.  They 
were  for  us." 


A,<!.soclate(l  Pre»« 

FHOM  THE’,  HE^AR'F — Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  as  tlicy  mol  llie  press  yesterday. 
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could  put  the  blame  on  any 
one  person.” 

What  about  the  talk  of 
arming  Negroes  in  the  South 
for  self-defense? 

"Such  an  effort  would  be 
fruitless.  I'm  not  for  that. 
What  good  would  Denise  have 
done  with  a machine  gun  in 
her  hands?" 

Did  the  McNairs  plan  to 
leave  Biringham? 

"No.  There  is  no  point  In 
running  away.” 

Mr.  McNair  looked  directly 
at  a white  reporter  and  said: 

"There  is  an  unusual  bond 
between  Negroes,  whether  it 
be  a black  face  in  New  York 
or  in  Birminnham.  There  15 
.some  sort  of  fraternity.  Your 
face,  I must  admit.  I'm  in  ^ 


in  this,”  Mr.  McNair,  who  is 
originally  from  Arkansas, 
said.  "She  died  in  church, 
while  serving  the  Lxird  She 
had  all  the  right  in  the  world 
to  be  there.  It  is  inconce'iv- 
able  that  it  could  hapiien  in 
a church  and  on  Sundav.” 

What  about  blame? 

"I  don't  know  who  to 
blame.  I guess  I blame  Amer- 
ica.  You  can't  blame  any  one 
Individual.  It  is  like  a.sking 
who  is  responsible  for  the  rats 
eating  up  all  the  corn.  You 
build  a rat-Xoof  crib" 

Mrs.  McNair  averted  her 
head — but  she  was  not  crying. 

Did  Mr.  McNair  lay  blame 
at  the  hands  of  C50v.  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama? 

"I  don't  know  that  you 


ing  at  the  Essex  House,  had 
never  been  to  New  York  be- 
fore.  Now  they  were  In  New 
York  because  Denise  had  been 
murdered  and  they  were 
brought  up  by  the  Writers 
and  Artists  for  Justice,  which 
sponsored  a memorial  service 
at  Town  Hall  later  yesterday 
for  those  four  little  girls  and 
for  two  boys  who  also  were 
murdered  last  Tuesday  in 
Birmingham  in  separate  rac- 
1st  Incidents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  hold 
B.  S.  degrees  from  Tuskegee. 
They  are  now  childless,  and 
they  controlled  their  bitter- 
ness  as  they  sat•  In  a small 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Hotel  Astor. 

"Thcre  is  some  consolation 


By  Milton  Lewis 

O/  The  Herald  Tribune  Staff 

"When  Denise  was  about 
six  years  old  and  it  was 
Christmas  time  I took  her 
into  8 Birmingham  store.  She 
smelled  hamburgers  and 
cooking.  She  wanted  a sand- 
wich  and  headed  for  the 
lunch  counter.  I told  her  we 
could  not  go  to  that  lunch 
counter.  I told  her  there 
were  certain  people  in  this 
world  tliat  had  no  love,  that 
certain  places  were  off 
limits  ” 

The  father  of  Denise 
stopped  speaking  and 
Denise's  mother  said: 

"She  never  failed  in  trying 
to  help  other  people.  When 
she  would  see  a blind  man 
on  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham  she  would  say,  ‘Mommy, 
mommy,  give  me  something 
to  give  to  that  man.’  ” 

"Yes.”  the  father  cut  In 
with,  "this  was  not  an  osten- 
tatious  act  on  her  part.  It 
came  from  the  heart.” 

There  were  no  tears  com- 
ing  yesterday  from  Christo- 
pher  McNair.  37,  and  Maxine 
McNair,  the  parents  of 
Denise  McNair,  who  was  at- 
tending  Sunday  school  last 
Sunday  in  Birmingham — 
when  a bomb  killed  her  and 
three  14-year-old  girls.  Denise 
was  only  11.  She  would  have 
been  12  on  Nov.  17. 

The  McNairs  didn't  cry 
yesterday.  But  later  many  a 
reporter  admitted  there  was 
a lump  in  his  throat  as  he 
tried  hard  not  to  ask  obvious 
questions. 

Mr.  McNair  is  a commer- 
cial  photographer  in  Birm- 
ingham.  Mrs.  McNair  teaches 
the  third  grade  in  the  Center 
St.  Elementary  School  in 
Birmingham,  and  when  Den- 
Ise  was  in  the  third  grade  she 
was  in  her  Mommy's  class. 
Denise  had  entered  the  sev- 
enth  grade  of  that  school 
earlier  this  month. 

The  McNairs,  who  are  stay- 
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thy  days  approach,  that  thou  ms 
die"  f/^r ‘'׳‘׳*‘ ׳ יי ' >לי*׳/ 

harsh,  direct,  cruel,  no  alt^r 
^t  to  be  truthful,  ths  of 

world:  a-we  are  mortal, b-we 
must  die  atsome  time,c-we  wiTT 
all  be  here  sooner  or  later  ^ 
Join  here  our  lovd  ones, 
ihs  not  a message  of  cheer,  or 
comfort,  peace  to  be/sure  ; Ti<.l;  f 
Makes  of  our  life,  if  we  aren't 
careful,  a lonely,  frustrated 
chaotic  existence  but  opp  is 
just  the  pt , Instead  of  a ne 
gation  of  life,  our  Ivd  onesjj^ 
serve  as  inspir  c־  give  meanl^ 
as  well  asifulness  to  r lives, 
«ow,if  they  are  dead?  13ec.  onl 
phys  presence  died;  nt  thr  cl 
oseness,  warmth,  glory  and  wtl 
bhese  memories,  which  we  exper^ 
we  are  forever  sustained.  As 
a consequence,  we  are  nt  alont 
forgotten,  needless  bt,  rathr, 
fe  stand  strong,  unbowed  * our 
spirits  are  unquenched, 

easy,  ths  positive 


for  we  welcome  memory  of  comp 
of^pareiit^  talk,  counsel,  lov 
b-welcif׳corap  ^ir^'*'of  husb/wife 
to  share  joys  & esp  pain  fr 
to  them  we  could  divulge  in- 
most  secrets  & c-welc  memory 
of  comp  of  fjgriend  to  assua^,e 
despair  & heartache  which 
exjjeriences  & events  bring  wt 
them.  But  if  ths  brings  tear 
‘*׳  yearn  to  *ye  & lieart  thihk 
how  fortified  you  are  bee,  yp 
had  thent!  if  only  for  a short 
span  of  tine  in  view  of  1 engt 
of  human  beings  span  on  earth 
From  them  rec.  nt  only  snspir, 
incent  bt  character,  values,! 

deals , Ijonesty  worth  י*•  thes 
are  never  to  be  forgotten:  ar 
always  of  equal  value,  consis 
ently  on  level  which  make  you 
better,  finer,  more  noble  ^ i 
can  never  be  taken  frm  yr  hrt 
Thus,  we  point  to  stones  on  g 
aves  redently  dug  or  of  long 
duratit)!!;  we  think  of  those  f’ 
yr  loved  ones  liere  or  in  some 
other  hallowed  gri^und  here  or 
abroad,  those  killed  by  holoc 
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ln  Europe  who  have  no 
at  all  & we  kriow  these  r 

bt  _s^jüiial-S  for  true  ^*emorial, 
YlblvOH,  is  in  us,  wth  us,  for 
us  as  we  have  explained.  v'h^ 
we  as  mortals  will  one  day  be 
here  also,  iJi  nieantime,  bee. 


of  them  our  lives  are  of  ■*a- 
lue  and  we  may  be  for  bless, 
i'hat  13  ineaniiitj  ^ piirpose  of 
our  coming  here,  of  tlis  cere 
and  of  ths  time  of  year;  it 
does  not  lead  to  desJיair  and 
hopelessness  biit  bee  ovthem, 
and  what  we^are^  bee  they׳  topchf 
oiir  lives,  we  are  eiuiobled, 
are  sanctified  and  througti  u.‘ 
others  will  be  blessed. 

This  is  pillar  which  we  place 
on  graves  of  dear  ones;  ths 
is  pillar  upon  wliLch  we  base 
our  lives  from  tl  is  day  oti  11׳ 
til  we  too  are  called. 

Moses  to  Joshua  "was  full  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Mj  !jc 
laid  his  hands  upon  him 
bo  too  did  they  lay  tlir  hands 

upon  us;  therefore,  without 

it*  Al«-r  K— 


in  our  vision.”  . Dozens  of  accounts 
of  the  Washijigtbn  March  have  proved 
stirring;  one  of!  the  most  poignant  is 
a first-hand  'description  in  a sermon, 
“A  Tale  of  Two  Cities:  Washington 
and  Warsaw”  "by  Rabbi  Stanley  Yed- 
wab,  Madison  & Carey,  Lakewood,  N.J. 
Writes  Yedwab,  in  his  talk  which  is 
mimeo’d,  “I  did  not  go  for  fear  that 
the  March  needed  me,  but  rather 
because  I needed  the  March.  Always 
there  are  others  who  can  perform  the 
mitzvah  for  you  but  what  are  you 
without  the  mitzvah?” 


A TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 


le  y 

WASHINGTON  and  WARSAW  t 

In  every  age  one  event,  one  incident  symbolizes  the  drdma  of 
hiiman  events. 

For  a nation;  for  a race;  one  city  can  be  the  symbol  of  life 

I 

or  death,  the  focal  point  of  the  struggle  for  human  aspiration. 

i 

For  the  Jews  of  this  generation;  that  city  was  Warsaw  thfe 
agony  of  the  ghetto  - the  glory  of  the  upi'ising. 

For  the  Negro  of  our  generation  looking  back  upon  this  era; 
the  greatest  event  will  be  ־ in  fact,  already  is  - the  March  on 
Washington  for  jobs  and  freedom  which  took  place  this  past  month. 

I*d  like  to  tell  you  about  the  March.  For  Myra  and  I it 
began  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  our  bus  chartered  by  the 
Union  began  the  long  drive  down  the  Turnpike  to  Washington. 

Immediately  we  could  see  that  the  Miarch  would  be  a success. 

The  entire  Hyway  was  covered  with  buses  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see♦ 
A mighty  convoy,  bus  after  bus,  in  an  armada  of  freedom  ...  or  as 
the  Washington  papers  headlined  it  later  that  day  ״they  are  pouring 
in  all  over.  ״ 

As  we  waved  to  the  passing  buses  and  they  waved  to  us  we  came 
to  the  startling  though  humorous  realization  - that  our  bus  filled 
with  Rabbis,  was  probably  the  only  segregated  bus  on  the  road! 

We  arrived  at  Washington  at  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
passing  through  the  Negro  section  of  town.  The  slums  we  saw  were 
horrifying.  Yet,  on  every  porch,  families  sat  waving  and  smiling. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  childree  carrying  flags  - shouting 
blessings.  And  I could  not  help  but  feel  that  I was  part  of  a great 
army  of  Liberation  come  to  free  a foreign  land,  a subjugated  people• 
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But  the  land  that  needed  freeing  was  my  land  and  I was  ashamed. 
The  actual  program  you  watched  on  Televion,  the  marching,  the  freedom 
songs,  the  speeches. 

The  banner  of  the  U.A.H.C,  caught  by  television  cameras  in 
passing  and  broadcast  to  the  world.  The  vibrant  power  of  Mahalia 
Jackson,  the  quiet  dignity  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  critical  self 
castigation  for  the  apathy  of  the  churches  delivered  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  The  Jewish  role 
and  the  Jewish  stake  in  freedom  so  simply  and  forthrightly  stated  by 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

And  the  most  electrifying  of  them  all!  Martin  Luther  King  - 
swept  away  by  his  own  emotions.  His  face  and  voice  shaking  with  the 
power  of  his  vision  ־ saying  over  and  over  - ”1  have  a Dream." 

And  I quoted  the  words  of  the  prophet.  "Your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions."  This  was  not  a 
dream  - it  was  a vision.  A vision  of  an  America  to  be,  and  I stood 
among  a quarter  of  a million  people,  white  and  Negroes  who  were  bring- 
ing  that  vision  into  being.  But  for  me,  more  thrilling  then  any  of 
the  speeches  of  the  leaders  was  the  action  and  behavior  of  the 
average  Negro. 

They  were  a quiet  crowd,  the  quietest  crowd  I had  ever  seen. 

Your  ears  couldn*t  believe  that  a quarter  of  a million  people  were 
packed  into  one  small  area  of  a city.  Only  your  eyes  told  the  story. 
The  crowd  was  quiet,  not  because  it  was  subdued  or  apprehensive.  It 
was  quiet  because  every  single  human  being  in  it  was  transformed, 
exaulted,  wrapped  in  a halo  of  human  decency. 

For  some  of  the  Negroes  present  from  the  South  - this  was  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  they  walked  in  dignity  as  human 
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beings.  Pressed  together  brother  to  brother,  in  the  hot  sun,  tired, 
but  exalted,  ־we  sang.  For  its  deep  in  my  heart,  I do  believe  we 
shall  overcome,  we  shall  overcome  some  day.  For  a moment,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  was  transformed  into  a Negro  Sinai. 

I saw  the  children  of  Israel  with  dark  skins  gathered  at  this 
mountain  of  freedom.  They  had  not  assembled  to  receive  a new  law, 
but  to  ask  their  share  in  an  old  law,  the  law  of  our  land. 

In  the  men  sitting  at  the  Podium  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  - the 
Negro  people  had  found  their  Moses.  And  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
they  had  wandered  long  in  the  desert,  they  had  turned  their  back  on 
the  golden  calf.  In  the  months  proceeding  the  March  they  had  sent 
their  spies  into  the  promised  land  and  the  report  was  favorable. 

And  so,  on  that  August  day  like  Joshua  and  Israel  they  had 
circled  the  city  and  with  the  help  of  God,  the  walls  of  prejudice 
will  come  tumbling  down. 

Going  home  that  evening  exhausted,  exhilarated,  the  Rabbis 
began  to  talk.  Why  did  you  go,  som.eone  asked?  Why  did  I go?  I did 
not  go  for  the  sake  of  the  Negro  alone.  I did  not  go  for  fear  that 
the  March  would  need  me,  but  rather  that  I might  need  the  March. 

Always  there  are  others  who  can  perform  the  mitzvah  for  you,  but  what 
are  you  without  the  mitzvah? 

As  Hillel  said,  ״If  I am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me,  but 
if  I am  for  myself,  what  am  I?  If  not  now,  when? 

I was  14  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  old  enough 
to  have  known,  yet,  I did  not  know.  Old  enough  to  have  done  something, 
but  I did  nothing.  I never  want  to  have  that  feeling  again!  Of  course, 
I wasn*t  alone.  I remember  that  the  late  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 

Alav  Hashalom  received  smuggled  communications  from  the  leaders  in 
Warsaw  begging  the  Jews  of  America  to  protest,  to  march  to  the  steps 
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of  the  White  House  and  protest  American  silence. 

The  Jewish  Community  vetoed  a K:arch.  They  felt  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  embarrass  our  Government  in  a critical  period  of 
the  war.  And  instead,  the  Jews  knocked  timidly  on  Congressmen 
doors;  held  small  rallies,  and  allowed  the  conscience  of  America  to 

slip  into  the  sleep  of  apathy. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  Jews  of  America  marched  on 

Washington  20  years  ago?  I don*t  know.  Certainly  most  of  the 
millions  who  died  would  have  died  just  the  same.  Perhaps  some 
thousands  more  could  have  been  saved.  But  how  much  prouder  the 
Jews  of  America  would  have  been  - how  much  prouder  all  Jews  could 
be  now  if  they  knew  they  had  stood  up  and  let  themselves  be  counted. 

But  we  must  not  accuse  our  own  people  too  much.  Sometimes  we 
Jews  are  harsher  on  ourselves  then  ^ven  the  anti-semite.  Ever  since 
the  Eichmann  trial  ־ strange  things  are  being  written  about  the  Jews 
of  Europe  ~ by  Hana  Arendt,  by  Bruno  Bittelheim.  Even  by  the 
Israeli  Youth  themselves.  They  say  the  Jews  should  have  fought  back. 
״Why  did  they  walk  to  their  death  like  sheep?״  And  stranger  still 
these  victims  are  being  asked  to  shoulder  the  guilt  of  the  attackers. 

Does  no  one  remember  that  when  the  Nazi  overran  the  continent 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  small  bands  of  Guerillas,  the 
entire  civilian  population,  a population  secure  in  their  own  home, 
rooted  in  their  own  land,  allied  to  other  lands,  the  entire  population 
cursed  the  Nazi,  prayed  for  peace  . . . and  continued  business  as 
usual.  Surely  the  population  of  France  outnumbered  the  German  Army 
stationed  there.  Why  didnH  they  fight  back?  No  one  asks! 

But  the  Jews,  their  men  outnumbered  by  women  and  children, 
without  an  army,  without  arms,  scattered,  shorn  of  their  homes. 
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their possessions,  their  nationality,  bent,  branded,  naked  .*•יי 
of  these  people  it  is  asked  - Why  didn’t  they  fight  back?  Mr. 
Bettelheim  tells  us  they  should  have  gotten  guns.  Six  million  guns? 
Does  Mr.  Bettelheim  know  how  hard  it  was  for  Jewish  fighters  to 
obtain  one  single  gun? 

Yes,  we  Jews  had  our  traitors.  The  Jewish  policemen  who 
arrested  their  own  parents  to  fill  the  quotas.  The  Jewish  spies  who 
betrayed  the  defense  bunkers  to  the  Nazis  for  a piece  of  bread. 

But  such  people  always  exist  ־ in  every  nation,  in  every  race. 

What  happened  at  Aushzwiz,  at  Bergenbelson?  Why  didn’t  the 

Jew  fight  back?  Indeed  we  should  ask  what  happened  in  Brooklyn, 

in  Boston,  in  Lakewood?  Why,  v;hy  didn’t  the  Jews  fight  back?  It 
is  not  a question  of  what  happened  over  there,  but  of  what  didn’t 
happen  over  here. 

We  failed  once  at  V^arsaw.  Let  us  never  fail  again,  whether 
for  our  own,  or  for  our  brothers  freedom. 

We  did  not  fail  at  Washington!  I do  not  know  if  the  March  on 
Washington  will  accomplish  anything  in  terms  of  influencing  Congress 
to  pass  the  current  Civil  Rights  Legislation.  But  this  I do  know. 

The  importance  of  the  March  on  Washington  is  not  what  it  will  do  for 
Congress,  but  what  it  vjill  do,  what  it  has  already  done  for  the 
Negro  people.  Almost  two  hundred  thousand  Negroes  were  transformed 
by  the  realization  that  they  could  accomplish  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before  in  American  History. 

Just  as  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  for  the  first  time  in  2000  years 
showed  the  Jews  that  win  or  lose  - he  could  fight,  he  must  fight, 
he  must  stand  up  for  his  rights. 

The  March  on  Washington  is  over  now.  The  fight  for  freedom 
continues  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  I know  that  many 
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of  you  have  doubts,  that  many  are  fearful,  uneasy  at  v/hat  your 
attitude  should  be.  Three  attitudes  are  possible  and  popular  for 
the  Liberal  today.  First,  there  is  what  I characterize  as  the  Motor 
Boat  approach  to  Civil  rights.  Yes,  Negroes  should  have  right,  but, 
but  they  want  tbo  many,  but,  they  want  them  too  fast,  but,  you  can*t 
legislate  emotion,  but,  but,  but  like  a Motor  Boat.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  difficult  questions.  It  is  true  that  because  a Negro 
makes  a demand  that  demand  is  not  automatically  fair  and  just• 

Integration  is  a goal,  but  transporting  white  children  out  of 
their  neighborhood  might  be  open  to  question.  Establishing  quota 
for  certain  jobs  might  prove  to  be  a two  edged  sword.  But  whenever 
a group  is  dispossessed,  whenever  a people  are  downtrodden  and  they 
seek  equality,  there  will  be  social  displacement,  there  will  be 
upheaval. 

Second  is  the  Pork  Barrel  approach.  lUl  vote  for  your  Post 
Office  if  you  vote  for  my  Hyway.  Similarly  people  say,  I would  help 
the  Negro  but  what  has  the  Negro׳  ever  done  for  the  Jew?  V/hy  shall 
we  expect  slaves  to  fight  for  the  right  of  serfs?  The  Pork  Barrel 
approach  usually  ends  with  the  words,  "I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  the  Negro.  Why  should  I suffer?  Dear  friends, no  snowflake 

in  an  avalance  accounts  itself  responsible. 

The  third  approach,  and  the  approach  I hope  we  share,  is  rooted 
firmly  in  Jewish  tradition.  As  God  is  one,  so  man  is  one.  My 
brother’s  need,  is  my  call  to  action.  But  this  brother  you  say,  he 
is  not  aware  himself  of  his  need,  he  is  not  worthy,  he  is  probably 
sleeping  off  a drunk  on  a subway,  committing  a crime,  taking  dope. 
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Negro  is  still  where  he  always  was  and  will  be  until  those  Negroes 
marching  on  Washington  do  indeed  overcome  the  centuries  of  hatred 
against  them.  For  those  who  are  violated,  court  violence,  those 
who  are  cut  down,  are  dwarfed,  those  who  are  hated,  hate. 

The  miracle  of  this  Negro  revolution  is  that  out  of  the 
centuries  of  slavery,  there  could  arise  a mass  movement  whose  ethics 
transcend  the  stinking  horror  of  their  every  day  existence.  The 
Negro  has  always  rebelled  with  the  bottle,  with  dope,  with  violence. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  justified  rebellion  of  the  entire 
people  has  found  a new  ethical  channel,  a rebellion  not  of  evil,  but 
of  good,  not  from  - but  toward.  A rebellion  toward  freedom  and  dignity. 
This  is  the  same  rebellion  that  we  Jews  have  fought  for  2,000  years. 

Jews,  beware!  One  thing  I am  certain  of.  If  the  Negro  fails, 
then  America  will  fail.  If  /unerica  fails  - Jews  watch  out.  And 
we  must  always  continue  to  fight  whether  we  are  involved  or  not. 

We  must  realize  that  for  the  Negro  vjho  marched  in  Washington,  this 
was  a far,  far  better  thing  they  did,  then  they  have  ever  done, 
this  was  a far  better  future  they  envisioned  then  they  had  ever 
known! 

This  has  been  a tale  of  two  cities.  As  in  the  Dickens  tale, 
the  Cities  are  far  apart  geographically.  But  meshed  together  forever 
because  of  the  acts  performed  in  each.  For  a miracle  occurred  in 
Warsaw  and  years  later,  the  same  miracle  occurred  in  Washington. 

A subject  people,  a despised  people  fought  with  dignity  and  courage 
for  their  rights.  Truly  it  was  a far,  far  better  thing  they  did 
then  they  have  ever  done.  It  was  a far  better  lesson  they  taught 
then  the  world  has  ever  known.  So  ends  a tale  of  two  Cities, 

Washington  and  Warsaw,  iind  may  the  New  Year  bring  peace  and 
Brotherhood  to  all  men  everywhere. 


MORALS  & YOUTH. 

My  friends,  a week  a^o  •‘־hursday  when  tny  wife  and  I had  settled  down 
comfortably  to  watch  an  hour  of  television,  we  turned  to  a program  on  4r>r?■  - 
-Kraft  Bunpcnoc  '‘‘hnntr־r  where  the  names  of  the  actors  had  cought  our  atten- 
tion,  rather  than  the  title  of  the  play.  But,  within  the  Irst  five  mimit- 
es  ^י-וו  mine  riveted  the  screen  and  we  followed  with  ever 

increasing  anger  the  play  which  was  unravelling  before  our  eyes.  Four 
young  people  on  their  way  home  for  Xmas  vacation  ran  over  an  old  man  as 
he  walked  across  the  street.  The  youngsters,  all  in  their  very  early  20s  ן 
had  been  drinking  l)ut , as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough  when  they  were  omtg» 
arrested  by  the  police  they  refused  to  identify  which  one  of  heir  number 
had  actually  been  driving  the  car.  They  flounted  authority  by  indicating 
that  no  good  would  come  of  any  confessi()n;  if  one  would  -^i!  (!  11  j ilfT , all 
wotild  go  to  Jail.  In  the  meantime,  despite  appeals  of  parents,  the  kids 
joked,  smirked,  sang  and  played  the  flute  while  awaiting  disposition  of 
the  case.  The  father  of  one  of  the  girls  seeks  to  find  the  truth,  fully 
convinced  that  his  daughter  is  not  the  driver  but  to  his  horror  he  disov- 
ers  that  his  ''little  girl*  actually  did  kill  the  old  man.  ^^e  offers  ^ 
bribejthe  witness  »u  that  liu  wULlTtr  iiul  positively  ideתti^:^  h t i l־-ty= 


positively  ideתti^ג^ 


nally  by  a fewist  of circumstance , he  realizes  that  this  girl,  his  daughter 

■>ך X C 

is  as  hard  and  as  shallow  as  her  companions,  ?axstrin  the  last  few  »4r»«Hr«rS“ 
he  1 1 ן Miirr  his  daughter  -V•  face  the  consequences^  he  wthdraws  his  off- 

er  of  the  bribe.  At  the  sanie  time,  however,  the  father  sobs  his  own  guill 
unto  the  screen  vmtil  we,  the  viewers,  become  naiiseated.  ^'he  f4-rt«־l־-dirs 
aitlim  of  the  case is  io  be  seen  or^  in  girls  positive  iden- 
tification  as  the  driver  of  the  car;  not,  and  this  is  the  point,  not  in 
the  sense  that  she  readily  admi^ts  her  giiilt.  Not  ^e  of  ijje  youngsters 


י I ז 

appea^ contrite^that  they  have  comifaitted  a crime. 


the  law 


b1־enk4j*g•  by  not  telling  the  truth,  or  that  a man  w •*11  ki  1 l«?fl.  Being  th« 
parents  of  a young  child  ourselves,  we  were  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
attitude  portrayed  in  vivid  terms  on  the  home  screen. 


that  we  watched  a 


It  was,  therefore,  with 


ii. 


nationally  televised  program,  a favorite  of  million  on  Saturday  evening, 
"The  Defenders”/,  In  this  story  a young  couנןle  had  attempted  armed  robbery 
in*  order  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  for  the  things  t)(ey  need  for  their 
home,  since  they  are  planning  to  marry.  They  are  c ought  at  once  and  it 
falls  to  the  Defenders  to  state  their  case  in  the  trial  that  follows,  ^^ere 
the  issue  is  a little  more  refined  for  it  delves  into  motivation  and  philo- 
sophy  rather  thai^nere  fact.  Dut  this  is  precisely  the  issue:  in  this  case, 
the  boy  is  cought  with  his  accomplice  after^the  robbery,  attempt . ^he  Law 
is  specific;  perhaps  a recommendation  for  mercy  due  to  the  youth  of  fee 
couple  and  it  being  their  first  offense  would  ha)>e  been  in  order.  However, 
the  point  developed  by  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  is  that  th^e  kids  did 
not  have  any  other  choice:  society  had  brought  them  to  such  a point  where 
dishonesty  was  the  only  possible  escape  out  of  their  predicament.  The  boy 
can  not  hold  a job  or  can  not  obtain  one;  the  girl  has  to  stay  home  to  care 
for  her  father  and|v0ther  chi  Idren  si  nee  the  death  of  her  mother.  The  defens 
maintains  that  they  be  absolved  of  guilt  because  they  stole  only  for  good; 
their  own  good,  of  course,  but  for  a good  purpose  nevertheless:  they  want 


is  a.^g00Tl  point  ,-«ftd 


to  be  married  and  start  off  th«*ir,^home  pleasantly.  It 


no  one  wants  to  deny  the  average  things  to  anyone  but  is  it  necessary  to 

ry  «ן  - 

steal?  The  prosecutor  demands  justice  for  the  crime  committed.  he  more 
I saw  of  this  play  the  more  I became;  had  we  really  come  to  the 

point  in  our  soce^ty  when  armed  robbery,  ־*  f ^־t  w&J  for  a good  reason,  mighti 
be  excused?  But  the  most  fantastic  commentary  on  the  state  of  morality  in 
our  soc^ity  came  when  the  jury  99m  not  decide  on  a verdict,  is  declared  a 
"hung  jury"  and  the  case  is  held  over  for  a new  trial,  presumably  on  a less 
er  charge.  I had  the  feeling  that  the  writer  ofthe  screen-iblay , not  know- 
ing  how  to  resolve  his  own  creation,  j.n  desperation  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a 
^ung  jury  not  so  much  because  he  felt  his  argument  was  valid  but  because 
he  had  boxed  himself  into  a dead  end,  had  become  involved  in  a in&e  of  trie! 


face  to  f aeg^  *^9 


me 


»r*y  fron^hich  there  was  no  escape^  and  had  co 


blank  wall  from  which  no  answer  emanated,  JLuu<je^ 

"׳f  his  lack  of.  positive  answer^is  aggravated  by  the  events  of 


iii 


which  we  have  been  reading'  in  the  newspapers  lately:  debutant  parties 
ending  with  orgies  on  the  beach,  accompanied  by  a property  damage/4uit  in- 
Volving  several  thousand  dollars.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  when  the^^*^mm 
^.rcre  called  into  court  to  testify  before  a grand  jury(^one  out  of  twenty 
one  appeared  and  atjiliii'Tnnse-a  had  to  be  issued.  This  was  a flagrant  disre= 
gard  by  the  so-cal led^upper  class  which,  of  all  pe^e,  should  know  better 
arid  should  set  a pertinent  example  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Then  we  had  the  problem  of  Harvard  where  the  Dean  found  it  necessary  to 
curb  the  visiting  hours  of  fe1na4(le  guests  in  the  rooms  of  the  male  stud- 
ents.  a**d  fje  described,  as  was  re]>orted  in  the  rel^ble  newspapers,  the 
parties,  orgies  and  buffoonery  which  transpired  in  those  rooms.  ■*^hen  we 
have  the  discovery  of  M^^rijuna  smoking  at  Brandeis  University  and  if  it 
were  not  so  tragic,  one  could  jokingly  ask:  what  kind  of  a situation  is 
that  for  nice  '^ewish  boys  and  girls?  But  the  issue  is  not  funny  at  all 
something  is  wrong  in  our  society  if  wherever  we  turn,  at  random  and  in 
widely  seper^ted  and  completely  different  areas  of  concern,  we  find  among 
our  youth  a lack  of  decency,  matixrity  ״nd  responsibility  which  is  heart- 
rending  to  say  the  least,  ^ would  certainly  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
youth  of  our  day  should  not  L-nJqy  life  to  the  fullest,  should  not  have 
every  opportunity  to  enjoy  itself  *^ut , it  would  seem  to  me  looking  back 
from  the  vanta4;e  point  of  my  rather  advanced  a(7e,  that  to  everything  ther 
is  p limit.  There  is  a limit  to  indecency,  immorality,  independence  when 

away  fromhome , and  there  is  a limit  to  the  degree  a youngster  should 

^ L*׳ 

himself /^invo3ved  in  the  crudeness  which  evidently  represents  1,  >>,1׳  ji'vtay 

cui'iecrno  en  the  level  of  the  age  group  to  which  w«  refer.  1 remember 


some  years  ago,  td«•  unforgettable  letter  which  Princeton's  president.  Dr. 
Goheen,  wrote  to  his  undergi'a^duates  ,,^ho  had  just  wrecked  most  of  their 
college  town  and  had  excused  their  own  actions  when  hailed  before  the 
police  coiu’ts  as  "spring  fever".  Dr.  Goheen,  in^expelling  the  laders 
and  placing  most  of  the  others  on  probabion,  told  them  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  at  a time  when  human  values  were  in  conflict,  as  they  were 


iv. 


at  that  time  in  Btrminijham , Alabama^  el  L , aiiil  euJn'.m  lu  this— riay‘, 

these  youths  «>111  »!■<«■1  in  one  r>r  he  f^in^st  aohnnl  s — jUi  the 

־ ouuirti'y,  out;ht  to  be  at  their  studies  preparing  themselves  to  take  over 
the  reigns  of  leadership  for  a country  which/־^rely  needed  educated  and  raa- 
ture  leaders^  not  be  charging  around  town  like  *«ne־־  hooligans  inflict^ 

ing  damage  and  concern  among  the  local  population. 

And  that  is  my  reaction  to  the  problems  of  our  time  as  well,  bcri  a 
few  years  removed  from  tt)e  incident  just  related.  In  a worl^  such  as  our^ 
when  every  oimce  of  decency  is  vitally  needed  to  stabilize  the  cross-ciirr- 
ents  of  change  so  evident  in  ourjsciety,  this  would  be  a proper  manner  in 
which  to  deal  with  the  issues  brought  to  the  fore  in  terms  of  morals  and 
youth.  It  would  seem  to  me,  in  terras  of  the  TV  shows  related  to  you,  that 
a child  who  has  killed  a man  and  refused  to  admit  to  the  horror  of  the  act 

VO׳ 

ion  has  lost  all  sense  of  values.  Sxtd  needs  more  them  a father  who  cries  on 

uo€.  «V  dlSUQ^ 

her  shoTilder  asking  forgiveness  for  not — havTTrg”  LuughL — Ijcj  *krlier  to  läOf 
r(  '-»A 

trtre — issueHTl/f  lmj(1l1I.,  A boy  who  has  stolen  in  order  to  buy  for  himself  tow- 

els,  furniture  and  dishes  for  a new  home,  is  jtist  !as  guilty  as  if  he  had 

robbed  a bank  for  his  own  pleasure, ־‘ ־  refuse  to  believe  that  a young  man 

even  without  an  e*  ucation^  can  not  find  a job;  this  boy  not  looking  to 

be  president  of  a corporation  but  a place  to  earn  /amti  merrTey ; let  him  be  a 

dishwasher,  ditch-digger  or  whatever  but  the  jobs  are  there  for  those  who 

want  them  truly^or  else  this  couple  does  not  have  the  maturity  for  marriag 

It  was  pointed  out  time  and  again  that  the  couple  was  not  sorry  for  their 

action^^af ter  they  were  cought;  but  the  pertinent  question,  t^which  they 

had  no  answer,  was  also  put  to  them:  what  would  you  do  after  the  money  had 

fv 

run  out  from  this  first  robbery  and  you  needed  milk  and  bread  tonorrowl  I 
suggest  that  those  who  did  not  answer  to  the  charges  in  Southampton  should 
be  sent  to  the  sl\1ms  of  our  city  Ifo  do  the  underprivileged  areas 

so  that  out  of  them  some  good  might  come;  I suggest  that  those  in  college 
who  do  not  know  how  to  live  decently  should  be  relieved  of  beir  studies 
for  their  places  are  desperately  needed  by  many  who  want  to  lern  but  for 


V 


whom  there  is  not  the  cla^-room  space.  In  onr  world,  there  is  not  the 
time  for  lack  of  integrity;  we  must  seek  those  who  can  fill  the  needs 
* ■ •which  shall  surely  confront  awake,  alert  and  qualified  ntrwlntc  in  the  day 
£U1d  years  to  come. 

Those  of  you  who  know  me,  may  linow  that  I am  not  usually  nasty  and 
mean  when  it  comes  to  a disciission  of  the  social  issues  of  onr  time.  It 
has  always  been  my  belief  and  my  work  to  help  those  in  need,  to  give  to 
everyone  more  than  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to  seek  in  others  all  the 


good  that  may  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  for  iiis  type  of  conduct  and 


; and  I am  here  not  to 


atitm  there  is  no  excuse,  in  my 


i)  A/V» 

■f»reopyt  at 


judge  but  to  teach.  Granted,  there  are  the  overwhelming  numbers  who  do 
their  work,  who  are  conscienteous  eind  who  are  upright  citizens  but 
these  noisy  few,  of  whom  we  read  because  of  th «y^oteriety , should  not  be 

ז 

allowed  to  give  free  reign  to  their  everywhim  whenever  it  pleases  them  to 
do  so.  If  anything  at  all,  we  rmmi  responsible,  honorable,  presentable 
men  and  women  who  will  make  their  mark  and  who,  because  of  what  they  are 

14 

and  what  they  might  yet  be,  will  offer  a word  of  confort^^and  consolation 
to  Llj1“11־־eB1Jy — oT — boday  aitd  of-th-e — future*.  Perhaps  \fe  can  best  siim  up  by 
citing  the  verse  of  ־^roverbs,  "Happy  is  the  m״n  that  hearkenth^  to  me, 
V<fatching  daily  at  the  gates;  for  whoso  findeth^ifle^  findeth  life  and  obtain 
favour  of  the  Lord.  Hut  he  that  misses  me,  wrongs  his  own  soul." 


/ 


(/I,  l-<r־vo£  . ךy 


Amen. 


^Vb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  Nov.  15,  1963. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

The  Hebrew  Tebernacle  of  Washington  Heights  recognises 
the  social  revolution  in  which  811  Americans  are  now  irrevocably 
involved,  and  asserts  that  the  spiritual  mandate  of  Judaism 
compels  us  to  translate  into  reality  the  sacred  ideal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  under  the  Fatherhood  of  G’d# 

Having  been  the  victims  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry 
throughout  history,  the  Jews  have  always  espoused  the  cause  of 
equality  and  justice  for  all  mankind• 

Judaism  thus  places  a moral  responsibility  upon  its  adherents 
to  practice  these  principles  in  their  dally  lives• 

In  this  spirit  we  urge  our  congregants  to  reject  all 
forms  of  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed  or  color,  and 
to  support  actively  all  efforts  to  speedily  transform  these 
ideals  into  reality* 

KURT  SCHLOSS,  Chairman 
PAUL  TISLOVJITZ 
GEORGE  TOBIAS 
MILTON  COHEN 
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RESOLUTION  ON  üOCiyVL  JUSTICE 


The  Hebrew  Tobernecle  of  Washington  Heights  recognises 
the  social  revolution  in  which  ell  Amc-ricens  are  now  irrevocebly 
involved,  snd  asserts  that  the  spiritual  mandate  of  Judaism 
compels  us  to  translate  into  reality  the  sacred  ideal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  under  the  Fatherhood  of  G»d, 

Having  been  the  victims  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry 
throughout  history , the  Jews  have  always  espoused  the  cause  of 
equality  and  justice  for  ell  mankind, 

Juaaiam  thus  pieces  a morel  responsibility  upon  its  adherents 
to  practice  these  principles  in  their  dally  lives• 


In  this  spirit  we  urge  our  congregants  to  reject  811 
forms  of  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed  or  color,  end 
to  support  actively  all  efforts  to  speedily  transform  these 
ideals  into  reality, 

KURT  SCHLOSS,  Chairman 
PAUL  TISLOVITZ 
OKOROl  TOBIAS 
MILTON  COHEN 
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H1.S0LUTI0N  ON  SOCIAL  «TCSTICE 

Tbs  Hebrew  Tobernecle  of  Weshington  Hoighta  recognises 
the  social  revolution  In  which  ell  /vmoricena  ere  now  Irrevocably 
involved,  end  esaerta  that  the  spiritual  raandete  of  Judaism 
compels  us  to  translate  into  reality  the  sacred  Ideal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  under  the  Fatherhood  of  Cf*d• 

Having  been  the  victims  of  racial  rnd  religious  bigotry 
throu^out  history,  the  Jews  have  always  espoused  the  cause  of 
equality  and  justice  for  all  mankind• 

Judaism  thus  pieces  a morel  responsibility  upon  its  adherents 
to  practice  these  principles  in  their  dally  lives• 

In  this  spirit  we  urge  our  congregants  to  reject  ell 
forms  of  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed  or  color,  and 
to  support  actively  all  efforts  to  speedily  transform  these 
ideals  into  reality. 

KlTpT  SCHLOSb,  Chairman 
PAUL  TISLOVITZ  . p 
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RüSOIiTTION  ON  JEWISH  EDUCATION 


VHEHEAS  we  reaolve  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  ira^ortence  for  all 
members  of  our  Congregation  to  hsve  a better  knowledge  and  under- 
standing  of  Judaism  and  the  entire  meaning  of  Jewish  history;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  offers  8 wide 
variety  end  many  opportunities  for  Jewish  study  in  depth  through 
sermons  end  lecture 8»  end 

WHEREAS  it  is  in^jortant  that  the  present  leadership,  as  well 
as  the  younger  element  of  our  Congregation  acquire  a broad  knowledge 
in  these  subjects  in  order  to  give  them  a better  comprehension  of 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the  Synagogue  in  the  community• 

3E  IT  RECOMMENDED  by  the  undersigned  committee  that 

ell  steps  should  be  taken  to  urge  EACH  MEMBER  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  offered  within  our  Congregation# 

THUS,  he  will  not  only  set  an  example  for  others,  but  at  the 
seme  time,  will  contribute  to  his  own  edification  and  satisfaction 
based  on  the  exion  that  ”en  Ignorant  men  cannot  be  pious”• 

OERARD  HAGEN,  Chairman 
OTTO  PRIED 
CURT  GOLDSMITH 
EUGENE  HAMBURGER 


HKSOIXTTIQN  ON  JEVIS«  KDÜCATION 


WHEitfcAS  vie  reeolve  that  It  la  of  the  utraost  Importance  for  all 
tnembera  of  our  Congregation  to  have  a better  knowledge  and  under- 
standing  of  Judaism  and  the  entire  meaning  of  Jewish  history;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  offers  a wide 
variety  end  many  opportunities  for  Jewish  study  in  depth  through 
sermons  and  lectures»  end 

ו^HEREAS  it  is  ln^>ortant  that  the  present  leadership,  88  well 
as  the  younger  element  of  our  Congregation  acquire  a broad  knowledge 
in  these  subjects  in  order  to  give  them  a better  comprehension  of 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the  Synagogue  in  the  community• 

BE  IT  HI־REBY  HECOWtENDED  by  the  undersigned  committee  that 
all  steps  should  be  taken  to  urge  EACH  ״MEMBER  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  offered  within  our  Congregation• 

TH0S,  he  will  not  only  set  an  exan^ie  for  others,  but  at  the 
seme  time,  will  contribute  to  his  own  edification  and  aetlsf action 
based  on  the  axion  that  ”an  ignorant  man  cannot  be  ploua”• 

GERARD  HAGEN,  Chairman 
OTTO  PRIED 
CÜRT  GOLDSMITH 
Et^GENE  HAMIÄJRGER 
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RESOIATTION  ON  JEWISH  EDUCATION 


WHEREAS  vie  resolve  that  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  ell 
members  of  our  Congregetion  to  have  a better  knowledge  and  under- 
standing  of  Judaism  and  the  entire  meaning  of  Jewish  history;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  offers  a wide 
variety  and  many  opportunities  for  Jewish  study  in  depth  through 
sermons  end  lectures,  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  ln5)0rtant  that  the  present  leadership,  as  well 
as  tbie  younger  element  of  our  Congregetion  acquire  a broad  knowledge 
in  these  subjects  in  order  to  give  them  a better  comprehension  of 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the  Synagogue  in  the  community o 

BE  IT  Hi.REBY  RECOMMENDED  by  the  undersigned  committee  that 
all  steps  should  be  taken  to  urge  EACH  MEMBER  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  offered  within  our  Congregation# 

THUS,  he  will  not  only  set  an  example  for  others,  but  at  the 
seme  time,  will  contribute  to  his  own  edification  and  satisfaction 
based  on  the  axion  that  ”an  ignorant  man  cannot  be  pious”, 

GERARD  HAGEN,  Chairman 
OTTO  PRIED 
CURT  GOLDSMITH 
GENE  HAMBURGER 
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RESOLUTION  ON  JEWISH  EEUCATION 


WHEREAS  we  resolve  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all 
members  of  our  Congregation  to  have  a ’setter  knowledge  and  under- 
standing  of  Judaism  and  the  entire  meaning  of  Jewish  history,  and 

WHEREAS  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  offers  a 
variety  and  many  opportunities  for  Jewish  study  in  depth  through 
sermons  and  lectures,  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  important  that  the  present  leadership,  as 
as  the  younger  element  of  our  Congregation  acquire  a broad  knowledge 
in  these  subjects  in  order  to  give  them  a better  comprehension  of 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the  Synagogue  in  the  community• 

BE  IT  HEREBY  RECOMMENDED  by  the  undersigned  committee  that 
all  steps  should  be  taken  to  urge  EACH  MEMBER  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  offered  within  our  Congregation* 

THUS,  he  will  not  only  set  an  example  for  others,  but  at  the 
seme  time,  will  contribute  to  his  own  edification  and  satisfaction 
based  on  the  axion  that  "an  ignorant  man  cennot  be  pious  . 

GERARD  HAGEN,  Chairmen 
OTTO  PRIED 
CURT  GOLDSMITH 
EUGENE  HAMBURGER 
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Th0  Synagogue  Is  the  Sanctuary  of  Israel.  ^Each  congregants  behavior 
should  reflect  the  traditional  Injunction,  •'KNOW  BEFORE  WHOM  THOU  DOST  STANB 

, - . rv  I-  • Za-  ־Y 


ri^^h^o bu te  a gr^t  toward^ the  dignity  and  aano- 

tlty  of  the  Service  by  promptn^sy^by  a silent  greeting  tcyard  ones  nelghb- 
bor,/yby  following  the  instructions  of  the  U8hers»-a׳«d  not  to  eonsider  the 
Service  to  have  been  concluded  until  the  final  Benediction  has  been  spoken. 

^ — I >— 


! we  recognize',  lies  with  our  youth•  Child- 
ren  of  all  ages  are  always  welcome  and  are  exp^ected  to  follow  these  basic 
pnj.4H.rr^  Children  below  the  age  of  Religious  School  attendance 

should  be  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

The  observance  of  these  suggestions  assures  the  continuity  of  the  hlgl^^^ 
standart"  "^*^the  services  of  our  congregatlon.^-i^ • 

We  Ejsx  BXe  constantly  striving  to  maintain  and  continue  a mood  of 

reverence,  iil  tlLe^j-elatlonshlp  between  the  worshipper  and  CJod.  ^ 

לג  w Ct/uVy*"  y (Na  4U/-  ^ ^ 

t 
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RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  TO  IMPROVE  TEIiPLE  DECORUM 

A 

In  order  that  the  conduct  of  the  Congregation  in  and  about  the  Temple 
be  dignified  at  all  times,  and  in  order  that  services  in  the  Temple  be  made 
more  meaningful  to  all  who  attend,  the  following  Rules  and  Suggestions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  These  Rules  and  Suggestions  are  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone,  and  if  observed,  will  help  to  maintain  the  proper 
decorum  that  is  necessary  at  religious  services,  and  will  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  services, 

I , ATTIRE  AT  SERVICES 

/ -1, — AH-females-should  ־wear  hats  or  otheiThaiRS'cSVBrjl^ , ^ 

Y#- ״§■ ־,  All  males  should  wear  jackets  and  ties. 

II  CONDUCT  PRIOR  TO  AND  AFTER  ENTERING  SANCTUARY 

1,  Uo  not  gather^in  groups,  or  loiter  in  or  about  the  Temple  or  in 

the  Foyer,  01יו1.^יי.<■^  Ö a 1,^  t N (y  S y/c  /TS 

2,  Pleaee-gree1r־gt;Tror  Congregant 6-  or-fricnda  after  the  services 
ln8tead^-crf־be:fare , 

3,  Do  not  smoke  in  the  Foyer  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Temple  oa 
Sabbatfe־--Bvei--on--tho  Sabbath,- or -cm  the  High  Holy  Days,  except  in 
thfr-lovmge  ^a-the  dower  level,'  No  smoking-of  course,  at  Miy  time 
in  the -Sanctuaryor -isr  the  Chapel. 

U•  Goatsy-hate  י©r  other -clot hing  must  not  be  left  in  the  Foyer  or 

Vin־־the-Keeting  Hall,  Use  the  Coat  room  in  the  lower  lounge, 

Se  prompt  for  the  beginning  of  the  services  which  usually  begin 
at  10^^  and  at  8*13  p.m,  The^  organist-begins  playing  at  least 
.ך  five-indJHitee -before 'the  beginning  of  all  services,  ץ 

1■  6 ־1 ־,  If  yen  are  late  and  the  s&^j^ces  have  already^egun,  please  use 

the  si^te  doors.  The  center  ckmrs  to  the  Sanctb^^  are  aliWs 
closed  aKer  services  have  begiin,  ^ 

7,  No-  seato  in^the  Sanctuary  may  be  reserveid  or  held  at  any  time 

for■ others . ^Violation  of  this  rule  often  prevents  a member  from 
obtaining־  a Seat , 

8,  Try  to  \^e  seats*Hn  the  Sanctuary  near  th^yfront,  both^^  the 
center  am^on  the  side5.  This  will  facilitate  seating  anXwill 
cause  less  commotion  and  inconvenience  to  those'•  already  seated, 

Y 9#  Please  do  not  walk  into  ^the-  Sanctuary  to  be  seated,  or-ask  nshers 
r to  seat  you. during  the  ”B1  easlng-of  the־  tights » , when^Ke^AriT'is'' 

open,  during  ”Silent  Devotion”,  while  the  Rabbi  is  delivering  a 
}iotA/J  sermorr,  or  at  any  time  during  the  services  if  the  Congregation  is 

L׳>i.  ■<  QcüSlZ  ®■^^^iding, 

' 10^  Pttj^icians  and  others  feq^ecting  an  emergency  call  during  services 
shouTdva^ise  an  usher  *as^to  their  name  and  the  location  of  their 
seats,  usher  will  notifyAs^^h  person  quietly  if  a call  is 
received, 

11,  Keep  Friday  nights  open  for  attendance^jit  Temple  se;!vieec.  D0-J10t 
schedule  ^ctrties-  ^or-  the  -ait  ire^^vgtfing  befojrs-'tfie^Sabbath  or  the 
High-Holy  Day  s0rvic0s.^tf-׳yöu  have^^inrrSfguests  on-such 
/ eveningsy-invite  them  ־tb^rome  to  Temple  services  with  you  on  such 

/ occasions • 

\Jf—  12,  Enter  the  Sanctuary  or  Ciu^l  with  reverence, 

13,  Children- ^«dsr -12  years  of  age  (except  at  children’s  services 
^ duaping  school  ^cercises)  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult. 


'h  6• 


o t 9. 


ii  /x}Luj 


, After  entering  the  Sanctuary,  please  refrain  frm-chatterlng, 

\ especially  after  the  music  has  begun,  and  keep  silent  and 
attentive  for  the  duration  of  the  services.  Proper  worship 
\j,  consists  of  silence  and  meditation,  as  well  as  reading  from  the 
. / Prayer  Book. 

^\15/  Do  not  leave  the  Sanctuary  during  services,  except  in  an 
V emergency. 

.^16.  Join  heartily  in  all  Congregational  reading  and  singing. 

^17.  After  the  services  have  been  concluded,  please  stand  at  your 

seats  until  the  Rabbi^^ähä^^%hers  on  the  pulpit  have  passed  up 
the  center  aisle  of  the  Sanctuary  into-'^the-Foyeri  Do  not  put  on 
your  vrraps  while  services  are  still  going  on.  VJait  until  the 
final  "Amen״  has  been  said  by  the  Rabbi. 

18.  Greet  newcoiaers  and  strangers  after  the  services  at-tlie  Kiddush 
or-Qneg  Sbabbat.  !lake  them  feel  welcome.  Ne-formality  -should  be 
required  tp״. speak  to  fellow  worshippers. 

ADDITIONAL  RUIJSS  AfD  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  HOLY  DAYS 


No  seats  in  the.^^nctuary  will  be  refe^ved  or  held  for  late- 
comers.  SeatingNjapacity  is  now  limited  and  all  Congregants 
must  be  treated  alDse.  If  a member  or  fsmily  group  expects 
others  of  the  group  tS-^^  late  for  the  seWices,  please  take 
seats  in  the  l^feeting  Hall«*^ 

Students  and  out-of-town  guests  of  members  upon  request,  will 
receive  tickets  for  services  in  the  Ileeting  Hall  only.  If  a 
member  desires  to  sit  with  his  out-of-tovrn  guests,  the  member 
should  accompany  the  gu.egt  or  guests  in  the  ifeeting  Hall. 

Parents  desiring  to  have  children  iSinder  12  years  of  age) 

sit  with  them,  must  take  seatsNin  the  ifeeting  Hall  and  not  in 
the  Sanctuary.  \ 

No  person  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sanbi^ary  withbuta  tickbU 
Prayer  Books  should  be  purchased  at  the  Temple  Office^^  advance 
of  the  Holy  Days.  They  are  not  provided  in  the  Pews. 


\ u. 


fA  SINGLE  STEP . ” 


•׳  My  friends,  a few  weeks  ago  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  those  of  onr 
fellow  human  beings  who,  dne  to  circumstances  and  situations  in  our  society, 

feel  themselves  to  be  lost  a*wi  in  the  grip  of  e,vents  from  which  theire  is  no 

■* 

release.  Having  been  c ought  up  injthe  web  of  circumstance  and  in  thr  whirl 
of  problems  and  difficulties  which  affect  us  all  in  the  course  of  a life- 
time,  these  individuals  feel  themselves  sucked  ever  deeper  into  the  mire  of 
uncertainty/ end  their  days  in  a mnaottTTy—rrf׳  despair  f rust  rati  on  and  de^fey 


^ I i ■1  pP  those  joys  and  pleasures  which  make  life  worth  living.  They  are 

convinced  that  the  ills  which  today  confront  us  are  so/laige,  that  they  must 
surrender  to  a feeling  of  hopelessness;  theirs  is  a state  of  mind  which 
mirrors  an  overwhelming  sense  of  futility  in  the  face  of  *^e  vast  pi  111יז ו וי י 
rrnr  < ~ - We  know  from  statistics  emd  articles  by  leading  social  seien 


tists  in  man;  CJ.  1-1H1־  tlmt  these  men  and  women  take  recourse  Oil,  sw'allow 
ing,  in  almost  a whole  sal  e|14Ci*d^ , the  tranquilizer  pills  which  have  becor 
to  a certain  extent,  as  much  of  a statTxs  symbol  as  the  attache  case  or  the 


the  tranquilizer  pills  which  have  becon 


button-dowhshirt , Others  lend  thriisolves  to  a perpetual  state  of  self-in- 


in  front  of  a television  set^' 

* stories  that  feature  a happy 


tl-  4-( 


the  man  who,  when  confronted  with  an 


dvxced  hypnosis  by  spending  hours  ^ 
^here  they  lose  themselves  dpe—the 
ending,  ־it‘ is  but  cnie  ׳»ior«(^ 


overwhelming  problem,  spends  t/)e  greater  part  of  his  time  standing  stj.ll  ai 
wringing  his  hands  in  despair  while  the  world  passes  him  by.  Thei'o  are  tho 
who  are  constantly  pessimistic  as  they  see  the  impending  doom,  if  not  of  th 
world  at  large,  tlien  of  tlieir  own  x^orld;  »m  t»  the  one  who  is  sick  and  full 
of  angxxish  this  lesser  evil  takes  on^j  proportions  of  a nightmare  from  ich 


who  evexx  agree  xvith  this  mood 


there  is  no  hope  of  escape  or  salvation, 
־^n  tliis  veixi,  therf*  are  some  •pay cliolo 


of  — hepeie ssneou . ^^ave  we  not  all  heard  of  tjp  concept  that 

id  detirminexjfor  xiations  as  well  as  for  indi vidxxals?  There  is  oxxr  heredity 
^nd  oxxr  enviri^oment  to  caste  us  into  a certain  mold^awd  no  matter  how  hard 


lead  xxs  t)  a bx'ighter  fxxtixre 


we  try,  the  ray  of  light  which  would 


is  nowhere  in  evideixee.  We  ar-  , in  short,  what  oxxr  backgroxxnd  has  made  us 


ii 


/ 


, and  there  is  no  way  of  breaking;  the  boJids  that  tie  us  to  a certain  course 
in  life.  As  with  iiidividuals , so  with  nations  who  are  cast  in  a mold  which 
is  dctirmined  by  the  i^eo^^jraphic^^awd  political  arid  economic  considerations 
of  the  area  in  question.  There  is  little  we  can  do  to  escape  the  doom  all 
about  us  ; the  doom  not  necessarily  of  destruction  but  the  doom  of  personal 
lack  of  incentive  and  initiative  which  keeps  us  tied  to  the  earth  when  we 
mi^ht  well  have  cunbitions  to  try  for  the  stars. 

^'hile  this  point  of  view  is  so  very  much  in  evidence  all  about  us,  in 
our  day  and  age  of  loss  of  individuality  especially,  Judaism  comes  t-e-^he- 
-1  esLrr?! — te  teacl^qthat  each  and  every  human  lieing  has  the  possibility  and  the 
reachiwi^  out  beyond  hiniself.  «Judaism  affirms  that  man  has  a choice 
each  find  every  waking  moment  of  his  life  and,  while  we  may  or  may  not  succ- 
eed  in  our  endeavors,  the  one  tdng  that  makes  failure  more  possible  tlifm 
anyijfng  else  is  the  lack  of  decision  on  our  part^^for  something.  To  make 

״ H-eision.  is  alreadv  acli  ievenient ; #t1r  mair  wh  o sinks  in- 


a choice,  a decision,  is  already  acli ievement ; mau-  wh  o sinks  in- 

Ttvfcv,  !־-״ef, 

to  the  morass  of  heartache  and  despair  is  li»y^who  makes  no  cteice  at  all. 
it  is  in  this  context  that  I am  fully  aware  of  the  wonderful  saying  emplyed 
by  the  late  president  when  he  cited  an  ancient  proV^erb  of  a people  whom  he 
did  not  identify^  A jourjiey  of  a thousand  miles  must  begin  with  a single 
step.  ■*"t  is  this  siiigle  step  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  value 
Por  it  is  synonymous  with  the  element  of  choice  Avhich  faces  each  one  of  us 
fron  day  to  day.  It  is  the  ai^wer  to  those  who  might  readily  say:  what  s 
the  use,  w^1y  go  on,  what  hope  is  tliere  for  me!  A single  step  forward׳,  that 
is  the  answer;  for  then,  at  the  very  le^f,t,  we  are  in  thi.  pi  mess  Pf  ־a  fm  - 

־־גי 

waid  mutloii  ?■11111  111־1־  f the  battle  ■ira^^on.  No  reason  to  bemoan  ones  fate  or 

c־V 

to  wring  ones  hands  ^ to  engag'e  in  a process  of  self-delusion;  rather,  a 
single  step, even  in  the  midst  of  crisis, is  a measure  of  progress  which  is 
all  to^  the  good.  A story  is  told  of  a professor  of  bible  who  pioneered  i:1 
giving  a modern  understanding  of  Scripture.  ^^e  was^rned  that  his  task  was 
hopeless  and  that  religious  prejudice  Ijad  built  a wall  which  could  not  be 
breached.  % was  told;  you  could  not  change  jcbi  people's  views  about  the 


iii. 

Hibl«  in  500  years.  The  very  next  tnorning  he  entered  his  class  and  began  hij 
lecture  in  this  manner:  "I  have  been  told  that  it  may  take  500  years  to  chan^ 
the  current  view  about  the  ■hible.  I want  you  to  know  that  I am  beginiiing  th< 
process  of  change  this  very  morning!"  The  professor,  in  other  words,  was 
faced  with  a task  of  500  years,  yet  he  took  that  single  step  forwarxi  and  be- 
gcin  the  task  at  hand, 

ThusjlLt  is  withjthose  who  consider  themselves  to  be  in  the  grip  of  rir: 

cumstance  ״,nd  who  feel  that  they  have  no  part  in  decid/l^ing  their  destiny,  Ju- 

daism,  again,  preaclies  that  this  type  of  fatalistic  attitude  has  no  bearing 


on  those  who  are  truly  committed  for  ,»ven  oiir  own  fatalistic  a t i ra־~ 

4 

״ ר * 

uiaiinei*  rrt  decision,  if  only  a decision  by  default,  et , witlifcn  o’lr  faith, 
the  teaching  is  most  obvious  that  responsibility  for  action,  for  that  single 
steT  forward,  is  an  integral  part  of  our  character  as  a religiously  dedicated 

יי  (/<-(  TtM. 

Eple,  Decision  irS— 4r»  the  mind^  of  M) e cjjeople  and  — e4.-e5^ftnrt — of  — eter^re—d-S — 

^ ^ y^isJL  "40  ־ A‘~^'yc  • 

bin — t!is  pramevArk  ״o״f==?u*r  expe  1 — i-u — act  /tiu  which  d-s״  a 


!•aderfi 


foi  ce  as  ־d hey  apply  to  otir 


•ioj — t-he — eormsc  Ul  our  nation^s~rpture  But,  in  terms  of  ©ur  own  laersonal  commi 
merrt , Choice  for  the  single  step  forward  affects  oiir  character,  our  convict־ 
ion  anc!  oiir  standards  of  behavior  for  the  very  act  of  making  a decision,  thi! 
way  or  that,  is  a I111-t3*e  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  well  adjusted  man. 


who  will  question  the  belief  that  chciracter,  mind,  conviction  and.fyrinciple , 
as  well  as  st awards  of  behavior  are  not  at  tie  ore  of  our  own  s e If-siif ־‘^'iency‘ 
We  are  that  which  we  have  made  of  ourselves;  not  by  wringing  our  hands  or  l>y 
watching  the  screen  or  l)y  s^jaking  our  heads  in  numb  disbelief  but  by  a pro- 

t!\-<  s «y  *■  , 

cess  of  involvement  which  brings  us  step  b»/  along  the  wit /ill  ViTJ. 


׳,  also,  ap;)lies  to  our  :inder- 
f 

-in  v^hjLotiAsyioiraaTcry  andpbverty 


he  very  same  process  of  d !■  !■ith — aiul — prro 
staiiding  and  appreciation  of  Jtidaisin,  -a  -f 


xrT  trrougbt  abound,  .Assd  !;bis,  after  all,  is  oiie  of  our  key  obligations  and 


of 


one  of  our  sacred  responsibilities  for  if  we  know  little  of  our  faith. 


what  value  is  our  ^emmi-ttwert-t  to  the  heritage  of  our  people?  And,  yet,  we 

are  super’ficial  and  careless  in  our  eonrern  ^i^faihe  faith  of  our  fathers; 

/ 

we  are  concerned  only  «Cfe  the  bright,  fe(lshy  and  superficial  rather  than 


Ltion  ■of 


with  that  which 


wheoh  we — fc«H» — a— part^  ^ can  bdst  illustrate  the  j>pint  as  I refer  to  a book 
which  I read  only  t[^is  past  week:  '''onfessioT^s  of  an  Advertising  ^^an,  by  !*avid 
^^ivy.  It  is  this  man's  personal  textbook  in  making  an  adve1־tising  a^v<'וזיcy 
pay  for  itself  and  in  staling  a product  to  the  consumer,  which  he  nay  not 
want.  Amid  mu^h  good  advice  to  the  agency  and  client  he  ^vrites  some  vital 
information  concerning  the  ads  in  nd^apers  and  magazines;  for  instancf':  he 
notes  that  5 tines  as  many  people  read  the  headline  as  the  copy  proper,  that 
the  op^>^ךi/ן^  pa1:L--agraph  should  be  kept  to  a minimum  of  11  words  si’ice  large 
naragraphs  frighten  people  away,  fiirt h-e1rm(»re  all  columns  -in  -yo(^g — copy  should 
be  ke  [t  to  a width  of  kO  characters  for  people  are  used  to  this  haT)i  t 

and  wide^  paragraphs^ scard  renders  away.  Break  up  tl)e  monotony  of  your  para 
i^^ajj^^hs  with  arrows,  ast erics,  ma1רks  and  Cgpital  type  in  order  to  lead  the  in- 
ter^st  of  yoiir  readers  along  the  path  you  want  them  to  follow•  ■׳^nd  so  it 
goes,  one  rule  after  the  other,  in  order  to  make  the  customer  read  the  words 
and,  eventually,  buy  the  product.  The  great  success  of  this  man  probably 
lends  cretience  to  his  method  but  if  we  apT)ly  this^t4i — m«•  own  faith,  we  know 
how^uperfioial  the  whole  apy^roach  really  is.  We  can  not  lecorn  of  Judaism 
by  jumps  and  spurts,  with  bright  lights  and  art'cficial  devices;  if  you  want 
to  be  knowledgeable  of  Judaism,  yoii  must  take  it  one  step  at  a time,  on  a 
long  and  difficult  Journey  so  that  tie  end  product  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
your  exjierienc es , To  appeal  to  the  grea  t est  mass  apiieal  or  to  stimulate  the 
senses  by  freak  techniqiaes  is  or  may  be  a*4 — v»ry/welY  ami — for  those  who 
seek  to  sell  biit  we  try  to  delve  into  a heritage  .״md  tradition  in  depth.  a«d׳ 
t is,  admittedly,  a long  and  laborious  task  lÄ  which  we  must  not  be  sold  — 
but  to  which  we  must  be  dedicated  as  part  of  a sacred  obligation.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  can  learn  to  understaaid  and  it  is  in  tliis  context  that 
we  can  fulfill  our  choice  for  deijJgt/  and  unmprehension  within  the  fold  of  our 


V 


religions  background, 

I 

Granted,  then,  that  we  are  liviiit^in  a time  of  turmori  1 and  di f f iculty*^ our 
heritage  teaches  ■«S-  that  there  is  no  need  forjispair  and  smrender,  that  to 
espape  is  a delusion  and  that  to  abrogate  ones  feedom  of  choice  is  synony- 

1׳■ 

nous  to  spxritual  decay, ־• ־he  contrary  is  t and  is  tought  by  Judaisms 

that  a choice  is  aVailable  to  each  ^nd  every  one  of  11s  and  that  within  the 
context  of  this  choice,  our  salvation  and  our  hope  are  to  be  found.  This  is 
valid  for  all  raej|knd  while  our  journey  toward  self-realization  and  knowledge 
may  be  filled  with  obstacles  and  hazards  and  may  even  b^  a thousand  miles  in 


length,  a single  skep  is  all  we  neefi  to  begin  the  task  toward  reaching 
t4+e— fn-tl  measure  ♦rf״  fulfillment.  This  should  be  the  goal  of  every  human 
being,  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  as  ews , in  our  time  and  in י ס  r place. 
Amen, 


deb.  Tab.,  friday,  March  6,  1964 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 


THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

OF 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  SI,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  3 • 28  . 1961  • 

Rabbi  Robert  ־^ehman 
Congregation  Hebrew 
Tabernacle 
605  West  161st  St. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Bob: 

1 really  apologize  for  the  delay  in  fowarding  to  you  a draft 
of  niy  proposed  talk  at  the  coming  friday  evening  service.  Under  ordina- 
]fy  circumstances  this  would  have  been  accomplished  much  earlier. 

I should  like  to  have  your  comments,  suggestions  and  am  open  to 
make  such  changes  that  you  think  appropriate.  Perhaps  you  could  call  me 
once  to  set  a time  to  meet  at  your  convenience.  I also  would  very  much 
2_ike  to  get  the  feel  at  least  of  the  sound  at  the  temple  to  get  an  idea 
how  loud  or  low  I should  adjust  my  voice. 

You  can  best  reach  me  at  home  this  week  ( Wa  7-6054) 

Best  regards  also  to  Loni , who  is  recovering,  I hope  satisfactorily. 


Sincerely  yours, 

n) 

Max  Hamburgh 


> 


Rabbi  Lehman,  Cantor  Ehrenberg,  ■t^resident  Engel,  My  friennds  and 
fellowworshippers  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  freights: 

Nothing  brings  home  to  me  with  greater  forcefulness  the  sense  of  belonging 
and/\^piritual  acceptance  than  this  participation  in  the  traditional 
friday  evening  service  of  our  synagogue  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  view  from  this  side  of  the  temple  though  somewhat  unaccustomed  to  me, 
looks  very  very  good. 

Being  permitted  to  address  you  on  this  Passover  holiday  is  more  than 
a great  and  deeply  appreciated  honor. ate.  It  conveys  to  me  a feeling 
andasense  of  homecoming,  of  reaching  -tete  base  after  the  long  trip  through 
the  desert  of  the  ” Sturm  und  Drang״  of  my  younger  years. 


Km.  “ (r 

However  you  have  not  come  liere  to  reveal  iy^personal  sentiments 

filling  my  mind  and  heart  on  this  Passover  holiday  . Standing  here  before 
Jfou,  I suddenly  realize  how  presumptuous  it  is  of  me  to  deliver  a sermon. 

No  m^'tter  how  hard  I might  try  I could  not  live  up  to  the  tradition  of 
this  pulpit. 

Oi 

I can  at  best  repeat  something  that  was  tried  htta»e  aosse  abort  time 
ago,  when  some  of  the  younger  members  of  our  congregation  were  invited 
to  reveal  to  us  some  of  the  aspirations  and  goals  they  live  by  * 

In  a similar  vein  I shall  try  to  be  a spokesman  fpr  the  generation  of  the 


but  of  our  hopes 


parents,  talking  not  so  much  of  our  aspirations  and 
and  illusions. 


Our  generation,  the  Parents  Generation,  contributing  mainly  to  the 
expenditures  if  not  to  the  surplus  on  the  balance  she  et  of  the  P.A.  affili= 
ate,  was  characterized  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  as  ” the  generation 
born  in  this  century,  tempered  by  war  and  disciplined  by  a hard  and  bitter 
peace״  We  have  spent  literally  40  or  so  odd  years  in  the  desert. 

We  wandered  through  a wilderness  of  great  expectations  and  many  disappoint- 
ments,  and  got— 30a«t  at  times  in  ideological  blind  alleys.  Like  the  children 

- _ , CC-C  1v>׳• 

of  Israelite  ^ellewed-a^iMies  listened  rvt■  ■tAniac  t^  false  prophets  and 
worshipped  fai^e  Gods  and  ^Iden  calves. 

As  we  emerge  slightly  battered  and  possibly  greying  at  the  temporal 
bone^  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  the  so  called  middle  or^best  years 
of  our  lives,  we  experience  at  times  a certain  sense  of  anxiety  as  we 
question  ourselves  and  the  values  we  live  by. 


► \ 


Most  of  the  time  we  are  of  course  much  too  involved  in  the  hectiif 
activities  by  which  our  short  term  goals  are  attained.  But  at  tinies 
we  stop,  and  particularly  in  our  roles  as  parents  we  try  to  define  the 
values  we  want  to  pass  on  to  our  children.  Our  concepts  then  become 
a little  less  articulate,  our  usual  confidence  a bit  less  assured  and 
we  experience  a slightly  discomforting  doubt. 


But  quickly  we  reassure  ourselves  that  we  need  not  worry.  Our 
youngsters  are  so  levelheaded,  so  realistic  and  ambitious.  They  are 
cool  cats,  who  know  exactly  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it. 

They  fortunately  entertain  none  of  the  fool<l>sh  notions,  that  drove  their 
elders  to  the  barricades  to  battle  forPacifism,  the  NewD^eal,  the 
Townsend  Plan,  Tne  Hechalutz  and  Alyjah,  the  League  of  i>iations 
the  Spanish  *‘‘epublic  and  the  second  round  to  make  the  ” World  safe 
for  tjemocracy” 

Sw<.  Ao 

ometimes /)remember  with  a sense  of  fiostalgia  ׳a±-jz±ncee 
to  quote  Steinbeck',’ ”the  terrible,  troubled,  triumphant  surging  thirties. 
There  was  e»ei%e10e»t  an  air  of  excitement  that  pervaded  the  country. 
People  spoke  out  freely  and  were  quick  to  fight  for  what  they  believed 
in.  The  !Nation's  heartbeat  was  never  more  loud  and  clear." 

But  as  we  also  recall  the  depression  and  the  breadlines,  and  the 
hysterical  voice  s^lctthe  Berlin  Kadio  and  the  closed  gates  of/\  Western 
World  shut  tight  to  those  who  desperately  tried  to  escape  the^  mortal 
storm  then  gathering,  the  siKties  ef־־e\u?־־da  appear  surely  as  Golden 
Age, 

If  a sense  of  direction  is  missing,  as  all  those  who  have  thought 
seriously  about  the  American  ,Scene  like  David  Reisman,  Vance  Packard, 
and  Phillipp  Wylie  assure  us  ^ that  is  the  Price/jfor  enjoyingthe  l^ighest 
Standard  of  Living  in  Man’s  History” 

What  is  the  alternative^ ^ Is  there  anyone  among  us  who  would 
dream  of  exchanging  the  car  or  any  other  status  symbols  of  modest 
well  beingto  become  a fighter  for  universal  causes  in  the  style  of 

1־ 

the  thirties. 

But  I do  believe  that  if  by  example  or  design  we  educate  our  sons 
and  daughters  solely  to  enable  them  bo  buy  better  cars,  more  gadgets 
and  fancier  refrigerators,  we  shall  do  them  a great  disservice. 


/ 


A life  committment,  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  goal  of  an 
ever  iscreasaäig  improving  private  ” Standard  of  Living”  is  not  even  real- 
istic  for  the  " Pursuit  of  Happiness”,  All  the  social  critics/from 
i^'^x  Lerner  to  Arnold  Toynbee,  from  Reinhold  Niebuhr  to  Paul  Tillich 
tell  us,  that  only  dedication  to  a greater  than  private  cause  can 
bring  on  the  ” Good  Life” 

ל-ס  A0  LA  »■A  4|1m 

Here  in  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  we  have  recently  honored/it^^ 
this  ide0A.of  ^ dedication  and  «Iovo4׳i־on,  when  we  paid  tribute  to  some  of 
our  most  deserving  meiahers. 

The  sense  of  comruittment  is  the  overriding  impression  conveyed 
in  contacts  with  President  and  i^irs  Engel,  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  and 
Mrs  Ehrenberg.  It  is  shared  by  all  those  active  and  leading  in  the 
affiliates,  who  invest  so  much  of  their  talents,  know  how,  time  and 
effort  in  activities  that  mean  so  much  to  all  of  us. 

If  we  really  want  to  pass  this  on  to  the  next  generation,  no  educa- 
tional  institution  will  do  it  for  us.  Service  and  Committment  is  a way 
of  life.  It  diffuses  only  by  osmosis  through  example  and  imitation. 


i have  always  suspected  that  the  so called  conflict  between  realism 
and  idealism  was  more  imaginary  than  real, 

^ Perhaps  we  can  live  by  the  words  of  great  rabbi  and  teacher  HILLEL 
who/)  two  thousand  years^fSrmulated  the  Golden  Rule  in^way,  which  to  me 
seems  the  epitomy  of  common  sense  and  Jewish  wisdoms 

IF  I AM  NOT  FOR  MYSELF,  WHO  IS?  IF  I AM  ONLY  FOR  MYSELF,  WHAT  AM  I? 

AND  IF  NOT  NOW,  WHEN? 


TEMPLE  OHEB  SHALOM 

7310  Park  Heights  Avenue 
Baltimore  8,  Maryland 


nnouncement  cjCea^ei 

Friday  Evening  Services 8:15  P.  M. 

Saturday  Morning  Services 10:30  A.  M. 

Monthly  Family  Service 8:00  P.  M. 

( Second  Friday  Each  Month, 

Except  When  Otherwise  Announced ) 

Services  are  Conducted  by 
RABBI  ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW,  D.D., 
and  CANTOR  BENJAMIN  GROBANI. 


“Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  I” 

— Psalm  96 

We  bid  you  enter  the  sanctuary  in  reverence  and 
that  you  avoid  all  unnecessary  conversation.  Let 
there  be  no  needless  distraction  for  you  or  those 
about  you  in  your  approach  to  God. 


picnic  attire. ) 

MID-WEEK  CLASSES־-Immediate  enrollment  is  re- 
quested  by  Rabbi  Glasner  for  Mid-Week  Hebrew  for  next 
year’s  sessions.  Enrollment  blanks  must  be  returned  at 
once.  There  will  be  a penalty  for  a Late  Registration  Fee. 

BLOOD  ASSURANCE  PROGRAM— WHAT  IS  A LIFE  WORTH? 
You  can  be  assured  of  a ready-made  answer  in  the  Oheb 
Shalom  Blood  Assurance  Plan  conducted  by  the  Red  Cross. 
For  your  donation  of  ONE  PINT  of  BLOCD,  your  entire 
immediate  family  will  receive  protection  for  ALL  blood 
needs  for  one  year. 

RED  CROSS  BLOODMOBILE  will  be  at  the  Blaustein 
Auditorium  on  September  23,  1964,  from  2 to  7 P.  M. 

SIGN  UP  TONIGHT ! 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK-END  INSTITUTE— A ”MATCHLESS" 
WEEK-END  INSTITUTE  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  Council 
of  Temple  Brotherhoods  at  Camp  Airy,  Md.  , June  12-14. 
Guest  Speaker;  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Fein,  retiring  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College.  Participating 
Rabbis;  Gustav  Buchdahl,  Paul  Cushner,  Samuel  Glasner, 
Morris  Lieberman,  Stanley  Relkin,  Abraham  Shaw, 

Abraham  Shusterman,  Howard  Simon  and  Amiel  Wohl, 
speaking  on  the  theme,  "American  Jews  and  World  Jewry; 

A Study  of  Unity  and  Continuity".  Book  review  by 
RABBI  SHAW;  "Little  Did  I Know"  by  Maurice  Samuel. 
Services,  athletics,  entertainment,  delicious  food.  Cost 
for  the  weekend  $30.  00  per  person.  A check  must 
accompany  your  reservation. 

NOTE;  Union  Summer  Services  will  begin  this  year  on  Friday 
evening,  July  3,  at  8;15  P.  M.  and  Saturday  morning,  July  4, 
at  10; 30  A.  M.  All  these  services  during  July  and  August 
will  be  held  in  our  own  Temple,  and  will  be  shared 
alternately  by  the  Rabbis  and  Cantors  of  the  participating 

Congregations, 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY,  JUNE  5-6,  1964 
("Shabbat  Shelach  Lecho" — 26th  of  Sivan,  5724) 

FRIDAY  EVE— (Union  Prayer  Book,  page  10)  Kindling  of  Sabbath 
Lights,  Miss  Lilyan  Browne;  Torah  Assistants,  Mr.  Jack  Barth 
and  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Strouse.  Sermon  by  RABBI  ROBERT  L. 
LEHMAN,  Rabbi  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights, 
New  York  City.  Sermon:  "Reflections  On  A Tenth  Anniversary". 
"Oneg  Shabbat"  in  Blaustein  Auditorium  following  services,  in 
honor  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  service  by  Miss  Lilyan  Browne, 
Rabbinical  Secretary,  given  by  the  Sisterhood. 

SATURDAY  MORNING — (Union  Prayer  Book,  page  101)  Sermon 
by  RABBI  SHAW:  "Surveying  the  Land". 

MUSIC:  Friday — Congregational  responses;  "Veshomeru" 
(Archives);  Torah  Service  (Grobani);  Solo  after  sermon,  "Then 
Shall  the  Righteous  Come  Forth"  (Mendelssohn)  sung  by 
Maynard  Spedden,  Tenor.  Saturday — Congregational  responses; 
"Kedusha"  (Grobani-Freed);  "Seu  Sheorim"  (Rogers);  "Etz 
Chayim"  (Stark).  Solo  after  sermon,  "O  Thou  vVhose  Power 
Tremendous"  (Spicker. 

NEXT  FRIDAY  EVE--June  12,  1964,  8:15  P.  M.  Sermon  by 
RABBI  SHAvV  "Rebels  With  A Cause".  Birthday  Blessings 
for  the  months  of  June  and  July.  "Oneg  Shabbat"  sponsored 
by  Sisterhood  in  the  Blaustein  Auditorium. 


RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL — Closing  Exercises  will  take  place  this 
Sunday  morning,  June  7.  All  children  (Sabbath  and  Sunday 
Schools)  are  asked  to  report  at  9:15  A.  M.  when  report  cards 
will  be  distributed.  Program  in  the  Temple  will  begin  at 
approximately  9:30  A.  M.  Parents  are  welcome  to  attend  the 
Closing  Exercises. 

ANNUAL  P.  T.  A.  PICNIC  will  follow  closing  exercises, 
with  a motorcade  from  Temple  to  Leakin  Park.  Fun  and  sur- 
prises  for  all.  (Children  may  come  to  Temple  in  appropriate 


TEMPLE  OHEB  SHALOM  OFnCERS 


Dr.  Samuel  L.  Fox 

Mr.  Symone  S.  Spector 

Mr.  Sydney  C.  Blumenthal,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harry  Ashman 

Mr.  William  S.  Kellner 

Mr.  Sidney  L.  Scher 


President  

1st  Vice-President 

2nd  Vice-President 

T reasurer... 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Executive  Administrator. 

\ 


TEMPLE  OFHCE 

Located  in  our  Wilham  Rosenau  Administration  Bldg.,  adjoining  the  Tern- 
pie;  open  Monday  through  Friday,  9 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.;  Sunday,  9 A.  M.  to 
12  Noon— Telephone,  FLeetwood  8-0105. 

AFFILIATION 

A cordial  invitation  is  extended  by  Temple  Oheb  Shalom  to  all  persons 
interested  in  sharing  in  its  Reform  Jewish  worship  and  activities.  Information 
about  membership  requirements  will  be  conveyed  by  Mr.  Scher,  Executive 
Administrator,  FLeetwood  8-0105,  or  Dr.  Samuel  Friedman,  Membership 
Chairman,  MOhawk  4-7306. 


FACILITIES 

The  complex  of  Temple  buildings  consists  of  four  structures  united  by  a 
common  corridor:  the  Sanctuary,  the  Louis  and  Henrietta  Blaustein  Audi- 
torium,  the  William  Rosenau  Administration  Building  and  the  Rebgious 
School.  The  Sanctuary  has  permanent  seating  of  over  1000;  the  Blaustein 
Auditorium  can  seat  an  even  greater  number.  Both  structures  are  combined 
on  the  High  Holydays,  and  temporary  seats  are  placed  in  the  uniting  corri- 
dor,  with  a total  seating  capacity  of  2400.  The  Blaustein  Auditorium  accom- 
modates  500  for  seated  dinners;  the  Brotherhood  Room  has  a seating  capa- 
city  of  125.  All  of  the  Temple’s  available  facilities  may  be  reserved  for  use  by 
individual  members  of  the  Congregation.  Call  Mr.  Scher  for  further  informa- 
tion,  FLeetwood  8-0105. 

WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORSHIPl 

We  are  pleased  to  extend  a cordial  welcome  to  you  to  these  Services!  We 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  inform  our  Rabbis  and  Cantor,  through 
the  ushers  or  the  Executive  Administrator  (FLeetwood  8-0105),  if  you  are 
new  to  the  community  or  if  you  would  wish  further  information  about  the 
Congregation  or  any  aspect  of  its  activities.  Please  let  us  know,  also,  if  you 
are  aware  of  any  persons  who  are  ill  or  who  would  welcome  any  pastoral 
visits  from  the  Rabbis  and  Cantor. 


Tl.e  Off  icers  and  AlcmLcrs  o ii\  le  Board 
of  tkc  I IcLrew  Takcrnacle  Congrcgiition 

invite  jou  to  participate  in  a 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  OF  REDEDICATION 


7 


ited  Sanctuar 


our  renova 


of 


at 


607  West  161st  Street 
on  Sunday,  Novein  Lcr  10,  1963  at  2:00  p.m. 

Tills  worsilip  service  marks  die  successful  completion  of  our 
extensive  Restoration  Program  and  will  reflect  in  prayer  and 
sermon  tke  somLcr  rememLrance  of  tlie  Destruction  of  Syna- 
gogucs  in  Europe  25  years  ago. 

RoLcrt  L.  Lcliman,  RaLLi  Henry  EkrenLcrg,  Cantor 

orris  A.E  ngcl,  President 
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Wo  eire  about  to  enter  into  an  election  year.  One  of 
the  things  very  characteristic  of  us  Americans  at  such  a 
time  is  that  we  speculate  about  the  chances  for  success 
of  the  political  aspirants.  And  thus  it  is  that  in  an  election 
year  many  surveys  are  conducted;  many  facts  and  figures 
are  compiled;  they  are  elaborately  collected״  analyzed 
and  scrutinized  by  experts;  and  we  will  read  them  in  the 
newspapers״  magazines  and  various  periodicals  because 
we  are  concerned.  We  are  not  only  curious״  but  we  are 
concerned  about  the  future  welfare  of  our  land. 

Now  another  survey  has  been  conducted.  It  has  noth- 
ing  to  do  with  politics.  It  is  actually  confined  to  the  Jewish 
community.  But  like  all  surveys  in  an  election  year״  this 
survey  has  also  been  filled  with  facts  and  figures.  It  too 
has  been  carefully  put  together.  A great  deal  of  time״ 
thought  and  study  has  gone  into  it.  Certain  definite 
trends  are  indicated.  And  as  Jews  it  wo\11d  do  us  well  to 
heed  some  of  the  trends  or  tendencies  that  are  contained 
therein״  if  we  are  concerned  eJDOut  the  welfare  of  the  Jew- 
ish  commuimity. 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  gave  a fellowship  to  a Dr.  Eric  Rosen- 
thal״  who  was  to  pursue  studies  in  American  Jewish  cul- 
hire.  This  grant  enabled  Dr.  Rosenthal  to  take  time  out 
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graduate.  Of  those  who  have  graduated  or  even  attended 
college  for  a certain  amount  of  time,  the  rate  of  intermar- 
riage  is  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

So  the  survey  is  quite  upsetting,  and  it  would  appear 
as  a resxdt  of  this  fully  documented  research  which  Dr. 
Rosenthal  has  performed  that  the  question  is  not  so  much 
is  their  intermarriage  in  the  United  States  among  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  as  it  is  what  are  we  to  do  about  it.  How  can 
we  cope  with  this  situation  which  seems  to  be  getting 
worse,  instead  of  better,  especially  when  more  and  more 
of  our  young  people  are  going  to  college.  When  this  oo 
aus  the  rate  of  intermarriage  is  doubled,  from  17.9  to 
thirty-seven  per  cent.  How  shall  we  react?  How  can  we 
stem  the  tide  of  this  latest  peril  to  the  American  Jewish 
community? 

In  Commentary  magazine,  one  of  the  editors,  Milton 
Himmelfarb,  has  an  article  entitled:  "The  Vanishing  Jews." 
It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  what  Jews — actually 
rabbis — will  have  to  do  is  change  their  point  of  view.  Rab- 
bis  will  have  to  be  willing  to  convert  the  non-Jewish  part- 
ner.  The  problem  of  intermarriage  is  very  real  and  threat- 
ens  to  get  worse  instead  of  better.  It  is  actually  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  Rabbis  will  have  to  be  willing  to 
convert  and  change  their  opinion  ^dxנut  non-Jews  entering 
into  the  household  of  the  congregation  of  IsraeL  So  says 
Milton  Himmelfarb.  But  if  the  truth  be  known,  I daresay 
that  rabbis  are  aware  of  this  modem  peril.  Certainly  in  our 
congregation  we  have  had  conversion  classes  for  many 
years.  We  recognize  the  dilemma.  The  Reform  movement 
in  the  Chicago  area  does  not  rely  merely  on  particular 
rabbis  or  specific  congregations.  It  has  a conversion  pro- 
« gram  where  a rabbi  conducts  a city-wide  class  for  converts 

to  embrace  Judaism.  There  are  numerous  liberal  congrega- 
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from  his  teaching  duties  at  Queens  College  in  New  York 
and  devote  full  attention  to  analyzing  various  patterns 
of  the  American  Jewish  community.  Dr.  Rosenthal  has  put 
his  findings  together  in  an  article  in  the  American  Jewish 
Yearbook.  It  is  entitled:  "Studies  of  Jewish  Intermarriage." 
Some  of  the  results  cire  rather  alarming.  They  are  quite 
upsetting  to  the  reader  who  innocently  opens  up  the 
American  Jewish  Yearbook  amd  reads  this  very  first  article. 

What  Dr.  Rosenthal  shows,  for  example,  in  his  studies 
of  intermamriage  in  the  United  States  amongst  Jews,  is  that 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  area,  thirteen  per  cent  of  all  Jews 
intermarry.  Dr.  Rosenthal  haustens  to  add  that  this  is  not 
atypical.  It  is  indicative  of  the  Americain  scene  as  it  affects 
Jews  or  Jewry.  Dr.  Rosenthal,  as  well  as  other  scholars 
who  have  investigated  the  problem,  hastens  to  caution 
us  that  the  figure  is  not  very  much  different  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  even  more 
pronoimced  in  the  West  Coast  cities.  If  you  leave  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  eind  go  into  the  more  remote  or 
rural  places  of  the  United  States,  the  rate  is  a staggering 
one. 

As  one  continues  in  this  survey,  "Studies  of  Jewish 
Intermarriage,"  he  finds  that  Dr.  Rosenthal  breaks  down 
thin  thirteen  per  cent  in  a very  careful,  clear  manner  as 
he  shows  that  of  the  Jews  who  were  bom  in  Europe,  in 
eastern  Europe  particuleirly,  the  rate  of  intermarriage  is 
almost  negligible:  it  is  1.4.  And  of  those  Jews  whose  par- 
ents  were  bom  in  Europe  while  they  were  bom  in  the 
United  States,  the  rate  is  10.4  or  10.7.  Then  when  both  gen- 
erations,  peuents  and  children,  are  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  the  children  marry — if  both  generations  are  bom  in 
the  United  States,  the  rate  of  intermarriage  is  17.9.  There 
ia  something  else  which  is  even  more  distressing.  Many 
of  the  youngsters  attend  colleges  and  universities.  They 
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which  stated  that  it  a Jew  converted  a non-Jew,  both  par- 
ties  would  be  subject  to  the  death  penalty.  This  is  the 
negative  reason. 

There  is  actually  a more  positive  reason  which  grad- 
ually  took  hold.  (It  did  not  happen  overnight;  it  was  not 
fast.)  It  was  Rabbi  Joshua  who  asserted:  All  the  righteous 
of  the  world  have  a share  in  the  Kingdom  to  Come.  And 
since  we  Jews  judge  a man  by  deeds,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  is  a Christian  or  a Moslem  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  As  long  as  he  is  decent  and  lives  according 
to  the  seven  basic  principles  of  Noah,  a certain  code  of 
conduct,  he  does  not  necesscirily  have  to  be  a Jew.  He  too 
can  claim  entrance  into  the  Great  Beyond.  Thus,  conver- 
Sion  efforts  may  have  ceased  because  this  idea  gradually 
won  out  over  more  peirticularistic  statements. 

Perhaps  the  cessation  of  activities  was  not  so  much 
a result  of  the  negative  orientation  of  the  council  of  Nicea, 
which  made  conversion  a sin  punishable  by  death,  or  the 
positive  outlook  tliat  all  peoples  can  attain  a share  in  the 
Kingdom  to  Come,  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  to  con- 
vert  them.  Conceivably  it  is  because  we  Jews  firmly  be- 
lieve  in  famüy  solidarity.  Family  ties  are  so  important.  The 
home  in  Judaism  takes  precedance  over  all  else.  It  is  om 
greatest  institution.  Possibly  it  is  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
family  structure  which  caused  us  to  look  askance  at  con 
version.  We  may  have  thought.  Why  disrupt  this  unity  of 
the  fcimily,  bring  a person  out  of  his  non-Jewish  household, 
have  him  enter  the  Jewish  fold  amd  leave  behind  his  loved 
ones?  It  is  unfair  to  have  one  spiritually  attuned  to  Judaism, 
but  emotionally  upset  or  isolated.  The  ambivalence  which 
results  makes  for  imhappiness.  This  is  an  important  factor. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  himdred  years 
we  have  terminated  our  propensity  for  conversion  because 
of  this  belief  in  the  oneness  of  the  family.  We  did  not  want 


tions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  that 
are  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Actually  I think  it  is  less  the  r2ÜDbis  who  have  to  be 
stirred;  perhaps  more  of  the  laymen.  Families,  particularly 
peirents,  will  have  to  recognize  that  our  young  people  are 
intermarrying.  Parents  ought  not  to  alienate  their  children, 
or  reject  the  gentile  partners.  They  should  welcome  the 
young  person  provided  he  is  willing  to  convert  and  enter 
the  congregation.  Perhaps  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
to  this  is  simply  that  we  think  conversion  is  un-Jewish.  We 
feel  we  are  not  a proselytizing  religion;  we  are  not  a mis- 
sionary  movement.  It  is  often  asserted:  But  we  have  never 
done  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  past,  should  not  do  it  in  the 
present,  and  certainly  not  in  the  future.  And  yet,  if  the 
truth  be  known,  this  is  too  glib;  this  is  too  general;  it  is 
a gross  misstatement.  We  Jews  for  many  centuries  con 
verted.  We  actively  proselytized.  After  the  glorious  con- 
quests  of  the  Maccabees,  through  the  Talmudic  period — 
well,  actuadly  until  the  beginning  of  the  Council  of  Nicea 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century — a period  of  about 
five  himdred  years — we  Jews  went  out  euid  gained  con- 
verts  from  the  pagan  world.  There  is  mention  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Pharisees,  who  travel  over  land  and 
sea  just  to  gain  one  convert.  We  were  a proselytizing 
movement.  There  are  those  historians  who  will  tell  you 
that  cmywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  Jewish,  at  a particu- 
lar  time  in  those  ecirly  years.  We  actively  sought  to  have 
non-Jews  enter  the  fold. 

In  time  these  efforts  ceased.  We  are  not  sure  why. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  became  a religion 
which  was  harried,  persecuted  emd  degraded  emd,  as  a re- 
suit,  on  the  defensive.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Nicea  in  the  begirming  of  the  foiulh  century 
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the  Jew״  who  usually  condescends  to  a "religious"  wed- 
ding  to  satisfy  his  parents,  while  he  himself  could  not  care 
less?  This  is  not  always  true,  but  usually  such  is  the  case. 
What  are  we  to  do? 

The  study  by  Dr.  Rosenthal  and  the  opinion  of  many 
thinkers  who  are  writing  about  the  stability  of  the  Jewish 
community  (and  incidentally,  you  cannot  open  up  a Jew- 
ish  periodical,  a Jewish  brochure,  and  not  read  2d)0ut  this) 
point  to  a significant  fact  or  tendency:  Eastern  European 
Jewry  was  not  plagued  with  the  problem  of  intermar- 
riage  and/or  assimilation.  Most  of  our  Jews  knew  who 
they  were.  They  knew  what  they  represented.  As  a result, 
they  were  proud  amd  affirmative  and  would  not  desert  us. 
What  many  of  our  educators  eue  saying  and  what  many  of 
our  most  gifted  minds  are  telling  us  is  something  most  im- 
portant.  The  Jew  in  Europe,  specifically  in  eastern  Emope, 
may  have  been  maladjusted  outwardly,  but  never  inward- 
ly.  He  was  proud  and  eiffirmative  because  he  knew  his  tra- 
dition.  But  now  we  seem  to  be  finding  in  America,  in  the 
American  Jewish  community,  we  are  becoming  so  very 
American,  but  not  too  Jewish.  Om  children  are  going  to 
school  and  they  are  receiving  an  intensive  education.  They 
go  to  grade  school,  to  high  school,  to  college  cind  to 
graduate  school.  They  receive  all  sorts  of  degrees  — 
secular  degrees.  They  are  well  trained,  secularly  speak- 
ing.  But  from  a reUgious  point  of  view,  frequently  they  do 
not  even  have  a grammau  school  backgroimd.  Long  hours 
are  spent  in  veuious  secular  programs.  And  the  Jewish 
famihes  all  too  often  do  not  expect  much  from  their  re- 
ligious  institutions,  and  the  religious  institutions  do  not 
demand  much.  As  a result,  our  yoimg  people  are  growing 
up  uninformed.  Whereas  our  parents  in  eastern  Europe 
were  adjusted  inwardly  but  not  outwardly,  it  seems  that 
frequently,  just  the  reverse  is  the  situation  here.  Our 
yoimg  people  are  completely  well  adjusted  outwardly, 
but  inwardly  there  is  a serious  problem.  This  leads  to  a 
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to  bring  about  a rupture  within,  a schism  within  its  frame- 
work.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  ought  to  take 
a long,  heud  look  at  the  problem  of  conversion  as  it  affects 
us  from  the  point  of  view  of  intermarriage  today.  We 
should  consider  the  stability  of  the  family,  at  a time  when 
thirty-seven  per  cent  of  our  young  people  in  the  Waishing- 
ton  area,  who  have  attained  a college  education,  and  whose 
pauents  were  bom  in  this  covmtry,  are  intermarrying.  And 
the  rate  is  not  much  different  in  other  cities  as  well.  What 
is  most  frightening,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
lost  to  Judaism.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  children  of  all  in- 
termarriage  leave  us.  When  we  are  faced  with  this  situa- 
tion,  perhaps  raibbis  should  be  more  eager  to  convert  so 
that  there  should  not  be  a mixed  home,  or  what  threatens 
not  so  much  to  be  a mixed  home,  but  where  children  go  in 
the  other  direction  and  aissimilate.  Pauents  on  their  part 
should  be  less  horrified  and  less  crushed  when  inter- 
marriage  occurs.  Instead  of  trying  to  find  out  whether  they 
have  erred,  instead  of  being  plagued  by  guilt  feelings,  it 
is  the  task  of  parents  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  not  adien- 
ate  the  yoimg  couple,  whoso  children  may  be  completely 
dissociated  from  us  in  the  future.  The  mixed  couple  must 
be  welcomed  into  the  covenant,  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
succeeding  generations. 

|| 

Wo  should  reactivate  the  idea  of  conversion,  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  the  problem  of  intermarriage,  especially  when 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  children  are  lost  to  us.  But  while 
it  may  be  well  to  welcome  the  new  person  into  the  fold — 
the  gentile — what  about  the  Jewish  pautner?  Usually  he 
does  not  imderstand  what  the  fuss  is  adl  about.  He  fre- 
quently  does  not  understand  why  the  commotion.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  concerned.  Thus  paurt  of  the  problem 
seems  to  be  not  just  to  welcome  the  non-Jew  into  our  con- 
gregation,  but  actuadly  what  are  we  going  to  do  aübout 
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goodness  we  at  least  have  ovir  students  through  Confirma- 
tion;  others  have  them  only  through  the  Bar  Mitzvah  years. 
In  the  immediate  future,  it  will  have  to  be  mandatory  to 
keep  our  boys  and  girls  at  leeist  through  their  high  school 
years.  And  we  will  have  to  keep  them  at  least  a few 
times  a week,  if  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  away  from  Juda- 
i ism,  if  we  are  to  bring  a sense  of  concrete  awareness  of 

[I  who  and  what  they  are.  We  in  short  will  have  to,  in  a 

’ concrete,  teingible  age,  give  more  of  the  intangibles  of  Juda- 

ism  to  our  youngsters.  We  will  have  to  show  its  impact,  its 
problems,  its  relevancy  in  their  lives.  And  what  rabbis, 
teachers  and  peirents  will  have  to  stop  doing,  difficult 
though  it  may  be,  is  stop  talking  about  the  Jewish  heri- 
tage.  We  have  to  refredn  from  boasting  about  oxnr  ancestral 
faith.  We  will  have  to  stop  speaking  of  our  glorious  tra- 
dition  as  it  evolved  through  the  ages,  because  the  children 
do  not  know  what  we  mean.  We  are  going  to  have  to  spell 
it  out  in  specifics  within  an  expanded  religious  school  pro- 
gram.  We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  certain  issues 
within  this  expanded  religious  school  of  ours  in  the  future, 
the  immediate  future.  What  is  meant  by  guilt?  How  can 
moral  man  live  in  an  immoral  society?  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance  of  honesty?  How  can  we  wrestle  with  the  problems 
of  evolution  in  Gtenesis?  How  can  we  discuss  the  problems 
of  slavery  and  freedom  in  society  so  man  can  aspire  and 
be  creative?  What  do  we  mean  by  being  a religion  of 
law,  that  law  is  not  a curse  but  that  it  is  something  to  be 
proud  of?  And  not  just  law  in  general  again,  but  what 
does  it  mean  when  you  give  charity?  How  is  one  phil- 
anthropic?  How  do  you  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself? 
Who  is  your  neighbor?  How  do  you  deal  with  the  ene- 
. my?  What  does  it  mean  to  conceive  of  the  role  of  Job 

or  why  the  righteous  suffer?  What  do  his  Qob's)  friends 
have  to  say  to  us  today?  We  have  to  be  specific  if  we 
I are  going  to  give  our  young  people  the  necessary  know- 

ledge  which  will  fill  them  with  pride.  It  is  a tragedy  that 
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certain  amount  of  indifference.  This  idea  of  being  bereft 
of  Jewish  knowledge,  of  being  ignorant  of  Judaism,  when 
this  takes  place,  then  how  can  we  demand  the  loyalty, 
the  steadfast  spirit,  the  complete  allegiance  of  our  youth? 
This  is  one  of  the  reaisons  why  the  Jewish  partner  is  fre- 
quently  unconcerned.  He  does  not  know  what  to  be  con* 
cemed  about.  Why  all  of  the  hub-bub  and  all  of  the  cries 
and  the  depressed  attitude  over  his  mixed  marriage?  All 
too  often  he  does  not  see  the  uniqueness  and  the  eruich- 
ment  of  Judaism.  Therefore  intermarriage  presents  no  prob- 
lern,  intermarriage  with  its  concomitant  demger  of  assim- 
ilation,  whereby  seventy  per  cent  of  our  young  people  are 
no  longer  with  us. 

Ours  is  now  the  task  to  correct  this  imbalance,  to  cor- 
rect  the  imbalance  that  exists  in  our  American  Jewish 
community.  This  means  that  we  should  not  bemoan  the 
fact,  we  should  not  cry  about  the  eastern  European  situ- 
ation  which  is  gone  and  no  longer  will  ever  take  place. 
There  is  no  sense  really  in  having  romantic  nostalgia 
about  the  good  old  days  which  were  not  so  good,  in  the 
Ghettos  of  eastern  Europe.  Nevertheless,  we  will  have  to 
recapture  something  of  its  intense  spirit  for  our  youth,  with* 
out  being  ghetto-ish,  without  being  clannish,  without  be- 
ing  neirrow,  without  being  too  stultifying  in  terms  of  a 
broad  perspective.  We  have  to  right  the  balance  in  terms 
of  the  American  Jewish  community,  which  is  so  very 
Americcm,  but  not  too  Jewish. 

To  be  specific,  one  time  a week  for  religious  school 
,s  totally  inadequate.  Two  hours  a week  for  our  yoimg 
people  completely  does  not  do  the  job.  Paurents  will  have  to 
stop  complaiining  when  their  young  people  enter  the  con- 
firmation  year,  when  in  February  we  rabbis  meet  with  the 
young  people  not  once  but  twice  a week.  This  sort  of 
thing  will  have  to  take  place  earlier  in  their  lives.  Thank 
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which  the  author  tries  to  present,  cis  he  portrays  Joseph's 
growth  2md  development,  is  how  Joseph  lived  for  most  of 
his  life  in  an  immoral,  inicpiitous,  yea  a lewd  pagan  society, 
in  Egypt — the  land  of  the  cult  of  the  dead.  Thomas  Mann 
shows  that  Joseph  was  so  tempted  by  all  of  the  iniquity, 
vice  amd  the  corruption  that  took  place  in  this  land  of  the 
cult  of  the  dead.  On  one  occasion  Joseph  was  about  to 
commit  the  most  heinous  of  crimes;  he  almost  succumbed. 
Thomas  Mann,  in  his  detailed  eleiboration  of  Scripture, 
says  one  of  the  reasons,  one  of  the  sustaiining  factors  which 
enaÜDled  or  caused  Joseph  to  pull  back  at  the  last  moment, 
was  the  thought  Joseph  had  of  his  father.  He  pictured 
father  Jacob  in  his  mind.  And  at  the  Icist  moment  this 
pulled  Joseph  back.  Jacob  had  saved  Joseph  from  conunit- 
ting  a rather  sorry  crime,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  moral 
people. 

Dear  friends,  perhap«  our  situation  today  is  no  dif- 
ferent  We  can  convert  the  gentile  euid  we  should,  in  or- 
der  not  to  lose  seventy  per  cent  of  our  youth  and  also  to 
try  and  enhance  the  stability  in  the  home.  We  cem  and 
must  educate  the  Jewish  pcirtner.  But  what  we  have  to  do 
is  imderstand  our  role  as  parents.  This  is  to  present  the 
proper  picture  like  father  Jacob  of  old.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  convert  and  it  is  not  enough  to  educate  if  the  parents  are 
insincere. 

Today  there  is  a great  deal  of  talk  about  Judaism  for 
the  younger  generation  and  for  the  children.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  juvenile  Judaism  will  never  work.  It  is  a gimmick. 
And  like  all  gimmicks  emd  like  all  fads,  it  has  no  sustain- 
ing  power.  The  old  idea  of  "we  plan  for  you  and  we  are 
not  too  concerned  ourselves,"  cannot  succeed.  We  know 
we  cannot  teach  our  own  children  to  love  humanity  while 
we  ourselves  eire  bigoted.  We  cannot  tell  our  children  to 
be  honest  if  we  are  dishonest.  We  cannot  tell  our  children 
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with  the  present  religious  structure  of  our  yoimg  people, 
what  frequently  happens  is  that  Judaism  becomes  a tech- 
nique  in  minority  adjustment  to  the  society  in  which  we 
live.  Judaism,  which  is  really  the  cultured  and  mored  foun- 
dation  of  the  Western  world,  is  frequenüy  presented  in 
terms  of  identification  and  where  do  I belong? 

Herman  Cohen,  the  German  Jewish  philosopher,  s2dd 
it  very  well.  He  said  (and  he  lived  only  a short  time  ago; 
he  was  a modem  man):  In  the  absence  of  solid  knowledge, 
no  complexity  of  emotional  feelings  can  long  be  sustained. 
And  before  Herman  Cohen  (he  was  in  good  company), 
Hosea  aisserted:  "My  people  are  destroyed  for  want  of 
knowledge."  And  Isaicdi  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  people  woidd  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  This  is  the  antidote.  Perhaps  even  more  necessary 
than  conversion  of  the  non-Jew  is  the  education  of  the 
Jew,  so  that  he  becomes  filled  with  a sense  of  pride  of 
who  he  is  and  thus  would  not  sell  his  birthright  for  emy 
source  of  pottage.  The  enhancement  of  Jewish  life  must 
be  our  aim  and  this  is  sustained  through  intelligence  emd 
awareness  of  who  and  what  we  are  and  what  we  represent 


Dear  friends,  I think  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  one  of  the  very  finest  novels,  one  of  the  greatest 
works  ever  written,  is  by  Thomas  Mamn.  It  is  the  monu- 
mental  work,  whose  central  character  we  have  vmder  ob- 
servation  these  December  weeks  in  synagogues  all  over 
the  world.  The  title  is:  "Joseph  amd  His  Brothers."  Actuadly, 
Mamn  wrote  a series  of  books.  There  is  "Joseph  and  His 
Brothers,"  "Yoimg  Joseph,"  "Joseph  in  Egypt,"  "Joseph 
the  Provider,"  all  of  which  comprise  this  great  classic.  It 
is  saife  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  profound  works 
that  has  been  revealed  to  man.  And  one  of  the  themes 
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devoted  are  we?  Do  we  ourselves  know  that  Meiiinon- 
ides  makes  better  sense  them  Aristotle?  Is  he  more  know■ 
ledgable,  does  he  exert  a greater  impact  on  the  world — 
ovir  world — than  his  contemporary,  Thomas  Aquinea?  Some 
day,  dear  friends,  when  you  can  say — when  you  know  Med- 
monides  well  enough  to  say  it — I do  not  have  to  be  asham- 
ed  of  Maimonides;  he  makes  Aristotle  or  Thomas  Aquinas 
pale  into  insignificance — then  we  are  on  the  right  road.  It 
is  then  that  Judaism  becomes  meaningful,  concrete.  Then 
we  have  teiken  the  right  step. 


Let  us  mention  in  conclusion — our  population  in  this 
country  has  grown.  Our  United  States  has  gone  from  100 
million  to  150  million,  160  million,  180  million.  Cath- 
olics  have  increased;  Protestants  have  increased.  The 
Jews  have  remained  the  same,  and  yet  we  know  there 
cure  more  babies  bom  in  Jewish  families  than  heretofore. 
Obviously,  this  sturvey  of  Dr.  Rosenthal  strikes  a respon- 
sible  chord.  It  is  very  true.  In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
the  Jewish  community  has  not  really  expanded  while  other 
communities  have.  Somewhere  we  are  losing.  We  are 
losing  because  we  eure  not  going  ahead.  There  is  a demger 
that  we  can  resemble  the  false  prophets  whom  Jeremiah 
bitterly  referred  to  when  he  asserted:  "Peace,  peace,  and 
there  is  no  peace."  All  is  not  well.  If  we  want  to  follow  in 
the  prophetic  faith,  we  should  recognize  that  there  is  not 
only  the  message  of  "Tanchumim" — consolation,  but  also 
"Tochachos" — castigation  and  rebuke.  Thus  we  ought  to 
rebuke  ourselves,  look  at  ourselves  with  a heurd,  critical 
eye,  and  say  something  is  not  right. 

Let  us  then  not  be  plagued  by  the  erroneous  idea  that 
we  have  never  converted  and  should  continue  in  this  re- 
gard,  that  it  is  anathema  to  Judaism.  Let  us  eagerly — as  rab- 
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to  be  clean  and  we  are  slovenly.  Wo  cannot  tell  our 
children  never  to  curse  as  long  as  we  are  profane.  The 
same  is  applicable  in  the  life  of  religion. 

As  a former  Hillel  director,  let  me  add  fiulher:  The 
young  people  that  my  colleagues  and  I saw  on  the  college 
campus  who  were  rebelling  euid  disliked  their  peurents  and 
even  disliked  their  Hillel  director  (because  he  was  usually 
part  of  the  parental  authority  or  guidance)  as  well  as  their 
religion — these  were  the  youngsters  from  insincere  homes, 
from  hyprocritical  homes.  No  Hillel  director  really  hais  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  an  atheist.  But  he  has  the  most 
difficult  time  with  a child  who  is  rebelling  against  parents 
who  sedd:  This  religious  training,  this  Sunday  school,  this 
religious  school,  this  learning  is  for  Bar  Mitzvah,  Confir- 
mation.  I will  be  a drop-in  or  a drop-out  parent — I will 
bring  you  to  religious  school  and  then  go  out  for  coffee  or 
for  breakfast  or  return  home.  Only  when  the  parents  are 
deeply  committed  themselves  is  there  a chance  (not  an  in- 
evitable  equation,  sad  to  say),  a good  chance  for  religion 
to  have  meaning,  for  the  yoimg  people  to  have  respect, 
for  the  young  people  to  have  appreciation  for  their  parents, 
and  all  that  they  stand  for.  So  we  will  convert,  we  will 
have  to  educate,  but  the  peurents  will  have  to  be  sincere 
and  true. 

We  have  many  parents  who  make  such  a fetish,  for 
example,  of  our  children's  dress.  And  I suppose  it  is  right. 
Our  students  should  be  appropriately  attired  when  they 
come  into  the  sanctuary  and  the  religious  school.  But  I 
wish  some  of  the  energy,  some  of  the  devotion,  would  be 
less  on  externality  and  more  on  personal  participation  in 
adult  education.  What  we  need  is  learning — learning  about 
the  specifics  of  Judaism  so  it  is  not  something  vague  and 
abstract,  or  an  ancestral  faith,  good  enough  for  dear  old 
dad.  Where  do  we  spend  our  energy?  How  committed  and 
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bis,  as  laymen,  and  as  parents— not  deprecate  ovi  young 
people  when  they  meirry  out  of  the  fold,  and  at  least  make 
the  non-Jewish  partner  welcome.  Let  us  try  and  have  that 
seventy  per  cent  figure,  where  the  younger  children  who 
were  bom  and  are  lost  to  us,  changed.  And  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  be  unpopular,  the  courage  to  tell  our  children 
that  Judaism  does  not  mean  being  like  everyone  else  only 
more  so.  We  Jews  demand  more  Jewish  knowledge.  Jew- 
ish  education  does  not  mean  going  to  Bible  school  one 
hour  a week.  Jewish  education  means  something  that  is  in- 
tense,  something  that  is  an  everyday  occurrence.  And  we 
have  to  have  the  strength  not  only  to  say  this,  but  imple- 
ment  it.  And  lastly,  as  parents  like  father  Jacob  of  old, 
when  our  young  people  think  of  us,  do  they  know  that  we 
are  sincere,  that  we  too  are  knowledgable,  that  we  too  are 
dedicated,  that  we  too  are  committed  to  all  that  is  fine 
and  true?  Then  we  can  say:  I shall  not  die  but  live  and  de- 
dare  the  greatness  of  our  God  and  our  faith. 
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"THE  JEWISH  PO  PUL  ATI!  N (>K.Lb.L^. 

rri״״ds.  t,.־  A.־״rlca״  Jewis..|.-״mn.״״ity , on  th«  ״fficlal  level,  is  at 
‘,״־,.,״״t  i״  a sta,־  of  s-.־״k־  tue  word  Uas  u״״־«  fortU  by  way  of  acUelarly  ar- 
\.l־l־a.  ״ewspaper  reaunee  a.u.  papular  deseriptiens  that|tU־r־  Is  so.etUinG  ra 
־״ally  wro״״  witHi״  the  structure  of  our  co״״..u״ity־  tUe  sinple  fact  is,  ^ 
״e  American  Jd־״  are  dyinf ״ ״t  for  want  of  new  population.  ״e  are  rapidly 
. b.  tue  ,:״־eral  ad/ if  matters  Get  any  worse  we 


b־i״G  assimilated  by  tUe  G־״־ral adfri  mac.e״  pe״ 

will  soon  find  ourselves  in  a position  wUere  those  of  our  people  who  are  not 
yet  fully  assimilated  will ־< י ״״־ ־  l^t  to  us  by  way  of  int  ermarri  aGe.  w^ 


because  there  will 


!cause 


־ru 


״״  lonuer  be  enouGh  dewisU  boys  a־.^  Girl־  f״r  our  ״w־r  children  to«cb״ose  fron 


The  facts  are  ver> 


a,rn1  ii.pw  !■1■  m 

simple  and  !״Gical־  at  this  moment  we  have  approximately  million  dew־  i״ 

the  US  While  the  population  at  larG־  is  188  million  people,  this  fiives  us 
2 of  the  ^-eueral  population.  It  is  estinatod,  liowever,  that 

.1  to  come  we  will  retain  this  5i ״״11״ ״  population  ״Gure  while  the  feuera 
population  by  the  year  2״״״  will  be  ״s  hiuh  as  35״  million,  as  a result  w^^ 
will  then  be  only  1.6>  of  the  overall  population.  When  you  comph^e  thrsj  ft 
g re  of  1.6?;  to  the  present  2.9?;  ״ ״ ־bat  it  was  in  1947,  3 . 5?;, you  will  readily 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  ar</l»si״G  ״umbers  not  in  terms  of  our  own  f־c:ily 
hut  by  Virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  General 

populations^ יי‘ ” יי' ״ יי״* * '״״ ־ 

* e u to  the  f-eneral  birth  rate  for  we  know  that  Uentile 

not  be  able  to  catch  up  to  the  tenei  1. 

women  bear  Children  at  a far  greater  rate  tban/ewish  mothers.  ״bile  this 
of  course,  is  not  a particularly  vital  problem  in  the  large  cities  with 
great  and  influential  Jewish  populations,  it  is  already  a disasterous  exper 
ience  in  ttose  areas  or  cities  of  our  co.mtry  where  the  Jewish  population  i 
small  and־H,^״o  large  numbers  of  Jews  are  moving.  I״  a “aine  town,  for 

instance  in  1949.  there  were  35  Jewish  families  out  of  a population  of  9״״״ 

o ו + -i+  was  usedimly  on  the  Hich  Holydays;  they  had  a 

^hey  had  a *׳־yna^jocu«  hiit  it  was  u&eך  y 

religious  school  but  one-third  of  the  children  studying  there  were  i •>ewls,n 

Jewishly  mi^;^^:V״ ״ ־>■ ״ ^^״If  -״  organizational  functions 
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diirin^j  the  course  of  the  year  were  one  annual  meetinf^  for  UJA  and  one  neetin{^ 
a nfonth  for  Hadassah.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  a town  such  as  this  the 
rate  of  Jewish  int  erPiarria^^e  Was  exce1>t  ional ly  hi^rh  and  there  was  no  way  to  sav 

this  conin.iunity  for  Judaism» 

facts  and  fi^^ures  continue  to  show  the  problem  at  hand,  ״hile  the  rat 

of  intermarria^je  for  a first  generation  is  only  1.44ל,  the  third  ge«ration’ s rat 

7׳ 

is  more  than  ^ tines  that  number;  at  present  one  out  of  every  lOO  marriages 
beti.'een  a 'י  ew  and  a Christian  is  a marriage  between  a Jew  and  a Negro ; /jJewish 

ICa9^ 

men  marry  gt-  a rate  of  ר to  iuish  women  as  opposed  to  Jewish  girls  who 

far  less  frequently  mar^T  Jewish  men;  in  the  third  generption,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered,  that  tho«,e  who  have  no  relii^ious  education  or  are  not  affiliated  with 
a bynpgogiie  intermarry  at  a rate  which  is  at  least  twice  as  much,  sometimes  e- 
ven  3 times  as  much,  as  those  who  have  undergone  religious  trailing  and  have  som 
־,ort  of  I n,ed  not  toll  you,  of  courso,  tl.nt  tho  najorlty  of 

American  ‘^ews  today  are  of  the  third  generation  having  come,  by  way  of  their 
grandparents,  from  Eastern  Europe  in  the  decades  between  1880  and  1910.  ־^hat 
this  group  of  devout  Jews  is  dissapearing,  except  in  sUch  large  areas  of  ^ewish 
concentration  as  the  ]3ronx  and  Brooklyn,  should  really  not  come  as  a surprise 
except  that  heretofore  we  did  not  know  these^acts  to  beH^>  Bxinteu^  andut»■ 
relevant  studies  were  ever  made־  ßut  the  same  0(01  br  said  of  the  German  imnigra^ 
tion  wave  which  came  to  this  country  50  years  prior  to  the  ^Sissian/SÄ ; that 
is  to  day,  thosd  who  came  here  over  a century  ago.  ־"heybecame  the  big  mer 

chants  and  financiers  of  our  own  time;  almost  every  large  department  store  in 
this  city  was  originally  fwnded  by  German  Jews,  the  same  is  true  of  the  stores 
in  Cleveland,  ״incimiati , Pittsburgh  or  ^Ibany,  yet  only  a tiny  fraction  of  the 
se  stores  are  still  in  Jewish  hands;  th^t  is  to  say,  the  same  families  still  ov 
the  merchant  empires  but  they  have  all  converted  to  Xianity.  In  another  sett- 
ing  and  to  illustrate  the  pligiht  of  the  third  generation  even  further,  in  1904 
when  'hnerican  Jews  celebrated  the  250  anniversary  of  tlieir  comXng  to  this  land, 
50  pro  inent  men  were  on  that  national  committee.  ^f  course,  these  were  all 
originally  Ge1^,,,an  ‘י  ews  whose  families  had  come  to  ^mericay(  in  1848  - 1850.  o 
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day,  sixty  years  agter  that  ®elebration,  not  one  of  the  ori{;־j.nal  families  on 
that  national  cominitte  is  still  within  the  fold  of  our  faith.  In  every  case, 
the  families  represented  have  either  died  out  completely  or  else  the  descend- 
ents  h^ve  converted  to  the  majority  faith.  In  shfrt,  rny  friends,  we  ai'e  faced 
with  an  overwhelmang  pro^^lem  in  terras  of  our  Jewish  population,  this  is  a cri 
is,  and  in  a very  real  sense,  we  are  headed  for  a catastrophe, 

■*־he  conse  a-ue  nces^of  this  situation  are  st a^{;:erin^.  We  know  that  by  the 


fourth  ^;eneration  thin^is  must  get  worse,  they  can  not  get  better.  Politician 
will  no  longer  pay  us  any  heed  for  h~j  the  year  2000  we  11 .מי ז  be  so  much  in  the 


to  the  legiilators  whatever  our 


minority  that  it  will  be  of  no 


point  of  view;  this,  incidentally,  has  its  conc-,e({uences  from  such  vital  issue 
as  fair  ■^abbatli  Legislation  to  the  lifting  of  res  trie  ti  (1ns  on  alternate  park- 
ing  on  Jewish  holidays,  ^f  we  were,  as  we  will  be,  only  1,6^  of  the  popiilati 
not  one  of  these  advantages  would  have  been  granted  to  us,  ^'urth  ermore , it 
seems  oiwious  to  me  that  the  other  religfans  would  look  upon  us  with  a very 
negative  vi»^wpoint  for  they  would  have  very  little  advantege  to  their  coopera 
ing  with  us  in  any  endeavor;  in  short,  we  would  be  a completely  unimportant 
and  uninteresting  and  inconspiemous  minority  ftfid  ^^rould  sui'e  ly  suffer  as  a re- 
suit.  This  situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  70׳''  of  all  those 
couples  who  are  iiit ermarri ed  will  raise  tlieir  children  as  Xians  while  ?׳'צ''  of 
all  those  children  born  to  Jews^  who  ^re  mai^ri  ed  to  “־ians^will  be  ^ap^izdd  unoJ 


birth.  We  can  therefore  conclug(e  that  if  we  continue  to  lose  numbers  as  we 
have  to  tijis  point,  the  '^ewish  commuii^ty  in  •“merica  will  die  out  or  will  fall 
to  an  insignificant  jiercentile  within  the  space  of  a centtiry. 

We  must  look  then  for  radical  solutions  hut  wherever  wejlurn  we  are 
in  our  efforts  to  curb  the  trend  toward  assimilation  and  conversion.  There 
will  not  be  -a — liiglir^n■  tiirthratre — rmt  1 y i1c r- ;11 1 w o ■nur■  1.ioi׳h(^rr; — — jto-t- 

n-'^h-^rn  >n~v  because  we  are  the  greatest  exponents  of  plaiine  י parenthood  in  oua 
socefty,  aärüc-e  we  want  to  give  our  two  children  the  very  best  ddvantciges  for  a 
start  in  life  since  wiiylieed  fhe  liest  as  descendents  of  immigrants  and 

to  make  tlieir  way  as  Jews.  Furthermore,  we  can  not  gain  new  numbers  throiigh 
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immignation  since  there  are  no  lar^e  areas  of  '^ewish  concentration  left 

in  the  world.  We  can  attempt  a campaign  of  conversion,  bringing ־'׳ ־iajis  to  Ju- 
daisra  but  this  is  against  traditional  »Jewish  belief  and  our  priniiry  task  is  t 
convert  our  own  people  ratlier  than  non-  ews . I would  estimate  that  in  our 
country,  more  than  40/0  of  all  Jews  are  iinaffi  listed.  ^hey  are  a greater  dang 
er  to  Jewish  survival  than  any  outside  forcrt  such  as  the  ■׳Hnerican  ^'''azi  J^arty 
or  such  similar  rdghtwing  pressure  groups.  The  answer,  then,  if  there  is  ;m 
answer  must  tend  tov^ard  the  area  of  «Jewish  education  ajid  this  is  a field  we 
must  reevaluate  fully  and  completely  if  a battle  to  retain  Jewish  strength  is 
to  have  any  effect. 


^or  instance,  we  rn\1st  initiate  a series  of  discussions  on  a theological 
ftnd  philosophical  base  in  %W1ich  all  4-1  ir-  must  participate;  tlay  mist  do 

this  in  order  to  learn  more  about  themselves  find  to  understand  the  fac’  ors  of 
Judaism  as  we  expect  our  yoinigsters  to  study  along  more  elementary  lines,  *he 
time  when  the  adult  will  say 5 I have  worked  hard  all  day  so  please  ;,peak  to  m< 
along  simple  and  undemanding  lines  of  thought,  a«•  past  due;  we  can  no  longer 
allow  jnirselves  this  Ti’xitry  of  neglect.  Secondly,  Jewish  education  must  loe- 
cone  free  to  all  Je\s׳ish  youngs ters we  can  no  longer  afforcl  to  price  our- 
selves  oiit  of  the  market  by  virtue  of  our  high  costs  in  tuj  ticin  ar־^  books. 


he  day  must  come  when  we  A7il1  n^o  longer  give  so  many  milli<ms  to  the  great 
causes  siach  as  UJA,  /ii<mism.  Federation  regardless  of  i»ow  meaningful  th^se 
(+c±aec>♦  are  biit  when  we  will  give  all  of  our  money  into  a huge  cent  ral^yi^^S^ 
which  will  dispense  these  funds  upon  the  basis  of  a criteria  estAblisled  in  a 
central  setting  throiigtiout  the  land.  We  will  need  this  as  a neessary  corrola 
ry  to  Adult  study  for  as  the  political,  religtf>T1s  and  social  problems  will  in- 
tenslfy  in  the  years  to  come  because  of  our  Ions  of  status  a1f\  stature,  both 
aduj.ts  and  children  will  have  to  remain  steadfast  as  Jews  or  else  the  entire 


effort  in  terms  of  Judaism  will  be  lost.  Otherwise  the  c;,pts  are  plain:  in  a 
hundred  years  when  your  grandchildren  will  attend  college  in  all  areas  of  Ame 
rica,  except  the  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  '^hicago  or  Los  Angeles,  50  5» 
of  these  grandchildren  will  marry  C/entiles  and  your  families  11 !זי ו  be  lost  to 


audaism.  Your  gr־tf1dchildr«n  will  do  this  not  because  they  like  -Hans  so  much 
but,  as  I have  already  said,  because  there  will  no  Jews  to  choose  trUm. 

The  conservative  rabbis,  my  friends,  haveiecently  hel.l  a couvention  and 
discussed  this  point  a,>d  this  problem.  0.>e  of  tleir  leaders,  as  was  reported 
in  the  N.Y.  TIMES,  rose  to  dispute  the  conclusions,  al.th״״Kh  he  admitted  to 
the  facts,  by  sayiue  that  there  will  always  be  Jdws  as  the  always  ueen 

Jews  because  of  an  inner  drive  and  spirit  which  has  al  lowed  ,fe^t  ״ survive 


and  proj^’er  reeardless  of  facts,  figures  and  pessimistic  predictions.  ‘V 
friends,  this  rabbi  1״  simply  not  willing  to  face  real/ty־  Jews  were  destroyed 
in  greater  number  than  ever  before  during  World  War  II,  the  world  population 
has  neves  before  exploded  as  it  does  now,  we  are  living  in  _n  American  enviror 
״Wlnt  which  gives  us  unlimited  freedom,  and  we  have  never  lived  in  one  country 
for  so  long  without  full  scale  persecution.  "hese  good  facts  add  to  the  pro* 
lem  for  our  youth  no  longer  know  what  it  means  to  be  Jewish!  either  in  a/^ 
or ־ ״ 071 ‘ 4ו: וnse  of  the  word.  If  anytblug  will  save  us  or  make  us  survive. 


or  w 


it  will  not  be  our  numbers  but  the  intensity  of  our  Jewishness  and  that  is  a 
matter  and  a concern  which  lies  in  the  h.ands  of  our  people  entirely.  Th.  un 
educated  or  unaffiliated  Jew  will  fall  by  the  wAyside,  his  children  will  mar! 
into  the  majority,  his  grÄlchi Idren  will  no  longer  know  us,  his  great-grand- 
children  may  turn  against  us. ״ ״r  only  hope  lies  with  the  Jew  who  will  learn 
of  his  faith,  who  ״lll""2i2^t  himself  heart  ־md  soul,  who  will  embrace  , faltl 
of  splendor  and  who  will  wiu.t  to  perpetuate  a way  of  life  which  has  been  a 
boon  to  clviliation-for  five  thousand  years.  We  pray  that  our  children  and 
their  desceudents  will  ie  a part  of  this  latter  group  so  that  because  of  us 
Judaism  wlli,  at  the  very  le..st,  hold  its  own  ״s  a res!!ected,  sacyted  mincrlty 
which,  though  small,  can  continue  to  be  a holy  peeph«  • ״ 1׳‘״־ n״h״the  na 
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Tab.,  Friday  Eve.,  ^^ay  Ist,  19^^ 


״THE  JEWISH  POPULATION  CRISIS". ^ 


i.'  no  iveal  J.  history  for  decades  ; only  8100ם  Wrfll 
2•  of  course,  had  books:  how  good  Jews  are,  etc  as 

apologetics  rather  than  Informed  history;  other  bks 
tLt  lere  written,  dealt  with 

3.  in  »cent  decade  ths  changed  & 

^ has  begun  to  be  4ast  at  our  life  here  lu  US,  can 
say  that  this  on  Ins !stance  of  rabbis  bee  we  kno 

4 we^look^on  from^outslde  while  you  on  Inside;  y®״ 
m<bve  to  suburbs  but  we  know  grt  many 

terms  of  their  finding;  things  worse  than  Imagined• 

PROBLEM 
A STATISTICS 

1 Jewish  population  Is  «declining  ר « ״ 

1947  mill  Jews;  15^5  mill  X 2 ך 

1957  HI  2.9 

1963  III  l.l 

1970  ;20  211 

2002  350  1•« 

(°a8t  three  are  projections  but  even  if  J pop  Inor 
s?Ul  ^rnot  mkteh  X birth-rate;  we  know  X women 

bear  in  far  greater  numbers  than  J•; 

3 J men  !«term  more  than  J women, 

bv  2:1  or  even  351;  some  say  7 out  of  10  ^ . 

ר first  gene  (foreign  bom)  1•^^;  2ns  gen  (Native  b 
^ «Ä  ^2entf)  10:2^;  third  gen  (native  of  nat 

4 n2t’a  matter  of  density  but  of  <1°־»יי°ג” 
r2m2?i  t2wns  less  Intlrm  bee.  ortho  cohesion  In 

, n“t22S!%op.  9000  had  Jew  pop  of  35  fa״  In  1949. 

^ lyS  usirSnl^for  HH;  1/3  of  S 1 

W«re  i Jewish;  Jewish  org  were  UJA  & Hadassah 

6 nblrlnzaiioi  re  causes!  1 of  ever  100  marriages 
between  J & X 18  between  J®״*  Negro 

7 Rel.  Training:  no  real  conseq  of  ^ 

Tmatft  eerv  low;  2nd  gen:  not  grt  either  oec.  or 

family  background  bSt  thrld  gen:  2x 
thSse  with  So  Jew  ed  or  affll  as  f°^  those  with. 

R Uhv  Irter-m:  a)  social  disability:  b)  psych  exper 
c)X  ra2r2  ready  to  m.  Jews  today;  J allanatlon 
attracts  X girl,  he  18  outside  but  not  Behemlan 
r2s2t2tlble  with  view  to  profession  * still  dlff 


B CONSEQUENCES 

1  teמd  to  assimilate;  4th  gene  Is  lost 
. t politicians  pay  less  a ttentlon 
: 3 attitude  of  other  rel  neg  toward  minority 
as  result  of  low  numbers,  lose  all  or  part  of 
status  (see  parking  prlv  In  N.Y.  on  J.  High  H^'lyd• 

5 R^iil  of  children  of  Inter-m:  Wash  Su4vey 
?0^  of  1-m  fam  raised  child  as  X 

17*5  as  J //5  k. 

9*6  . neither  X nor  J/  v 

6 75^  or  all  kids  bom  to  Jews,  married  to  X,  are 
baptized  Imraed  at  birth;  only  25  raised  as  Jews• 

1904 7 ץ  was  250th  anniversary  of  Jews  to  US;  had  50 
\ on  committee  (no  EE  only  Germans);  of  these  50 
X^O  no  longed  In  Jewish  community 

81 -m  seen  already  In  books  which  mirror  oontemp  J 
life;  Malamud,  Roth,  Gold,  Kaufman 
CCSolutlons  - k-l  . 

1 higher  birth  rate  but  fertility  for  2nd  genedrops 
drasmcally:  parents  want  to  have  enough  for.  new 
start;  give  child  all  they  ,miss jj(ed  due  to  emlgrat• 

2 Increased  Immigration:  no  kk 

3 converts;  this  a ppsslblllty  being  explored•  Un- 
affiliated  to  be  gained  for  their  survival  not  onl 
ourw;  40^  of  all  Jews  In  US  are  unaf filiated  ( my 
private  opinion  Is  that  this  figure  should  be 
higher,  but  can't  prove  It)  Certainly  higher  In 
NYC 

4 revaluate  Jew•  ed  In  US  along  stricter  lines;  not 
re:  generaous  J-X  relationships  and  teachings  but 
to  stOTngthen  ourselves /(i?  c 

CONCLUSIONS  ' J 

A PROPHECY 

1 rel  J\Jd,  not  culture  will  force  unity;  new  round,  o 
disc  on  theol  and  phllo  certain  to  begin־ 

2 pol  and  social  problms  will  Intensify  ^ 

3 free  tuition  In  rel  schools  u 

4 wrong  approach  to  spend  millions  onJ  defense  for 
danger  18  not  outside  but  Inslnde:  Interm  & asslm• 

J Indifference  and  neglect;  our  first  duty  Is 
survlvlal  on  meaningful  Jewish  pletbe• 

5 unaff.  are  more  danger,  to  our  future  than  Rockwell 
18  danger  to  uS  today• 

6 In  U.S.  ■good  Jew"  always  meant  do5׳ng  sometlng  Cor 

another  Jew  (Philanthropy)  or  (Zionists:  give  mon 
ey  to  second  Jew  to  send  thrid  to  Israel)  but  ths 
no  longer  valid  or  even  permissible• 

7 figures  definitely  ■how  that  J pop  In  state  of 
crisis  and  -the  future  bodes  111  for  us,  worse  fr 
next  gen  & 111  for  third  after  as;  Cor  kids,  no  J 
to  marry,  select  or  choose  from• 
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THE  DAY  after  the  Freedom  March  on  Washington  this  past  August, 
James  Reston  wrote  in  the  “New  York  Times”  that  the  real  test  of  the  March 
will  come  in  the  churches  and  synagogues  of  the  countiy.  He  declared,  “It  is 
no  good  waiting  for  a political  reaction  in  Congress,  for  if  there  is  no  effective 
moral  reaction  out  in  the  country,  there  will  be  no  effective  political  reaction 
here.  As  moral  principles  preceded  and  inspired  political  principles  in  this 
country,  as  the  church  preceded  the  Congress,  so  there  will  have  to  be  a moral 
revulsion  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Negro  befo1־e  there  can  be  significant  political 
relief.”  He  W'ent  on  to  accuse  the  American  ministry  of  not  leading  but  following 
their  flock  in  the  great  social  issues.  He  describes  the  religious  forces  as  having 
become  spectators,  but  not  participants  in  shaping  and  influencing  the  events  of 
the  times.  In  too  many  instances  the  spiritual  leadership  has  remained  silent 
in  the  face  of  society’s  moral  sickness.  America  will  be  stirred  to  a course  of 
righteousness  only  after  the  organized  religious  institutions,  its  seminaries  and 
scholars  together  with  Synagogue  and  Church  bodies,  unite  to  abandon  their 
lethargy  and  begin  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Negro  problem  occupies  a goodly  part  of  every  daily  newspaper,  and 
has  been  written  about  by  many  of  our  colleagues  in  their  Synagogue  bulletins. 
While  most  of  these  articles  address  themselves  to  the  spiritual  dimensions  of 
this  grievous  national  sin,  a few  have  preferred  positive  suggestions  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  racial  tensions  that  blight  our  land. 

Rabbi  Aaron  Blumenthal,  of  Mount  Vernon,  wrote:  “It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  no  serious  conversations  among  all  minorities.  There  is  much  that  they 
can  learn  from  each  other.  Each  might  learn  to  see  his  own  problem  with  greater 
insight  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  other  religious  or  ethnic  groups. 
Until  we  talk  together,  we  will  not  arrive  at  common  solutions.  Right  now 
Negroes  and  Whites  are  making  s1)eeches  at  each  other,  or,  what  is  worse, 
denouncing  each  other  privately  in  their  respective  homes.  Public  meetings 
become  the  occasion  for  abuse,  not  constructive  discussion.” 

THHERE  IS  GREAT  NEED,  !)articularly  for  us  Jews,  to  understand  the  plea 
and  plight  of  the  Negro.  And  there  is  a special  need  for  the  Negro  to  grasp 
the  role  that  the  Jewish  community  has  and  is  actively  playing  in  securing 
democratic  rights  for  all.  The  evidences  of  Negro  anti-Semitism,  and  the  signs 
of  Jewish  fearfulness  ought  to  give  us  cause  for  concern  and  consideration. 

Some  beautiful  synagogue  buildings  have  become  shells  because  of  the 
Jewi.sh  flight  from  neighborhoods  into  which  a few  Negroes  have  moved.  Rabbi 
Maurice  Kliers,  of  Chicago,  begs  his  people  to  stem  the  flight.  He  w׳rote  in  his 
Bulletin  as  follows:  “By  running,  they  turn  a white  neighborhood  into  another 
black  ghetto.  The  Negro  does  not  want  this  and  I don’t  w'ant  it.  Only  by  re- 
maining  where  we  are  can  we  gradually  accept  those  Negroes  who  move  in,  and 
who  will  maintain  the  standards  of  our  community.  Only  in  this  wa.v  can  we 
save  our  community  and  not  make  of  it  a black  ghetto  - - and  be  responsible, 
for  tho.se  who  run  are  responsible  for  destroying  the  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  sweat  and  tears  it  took  to  build  our  s.vnagogue  and  all  other  Jewish  insti* 

tutions.”  : ^ - 

y^^HILE  THE  PROBLEM  of  the  Negro  communit.v  is  one  of  integration,  the  moat 
serious  problem  of  the  Jewish  community  looms  to  be  that  of  disintegration 
through  an  increasing  rate  of  intermarriage.  According  to  the  “1963  American 
Jew’ish  Yearbook,”  intermarriage  among  third  generation  American  Jews  has 
risen  to  17.9%  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  42%  in  Iowa.  This  a.stounding  and 
alarming  information  ought  to  prompt  further  surveys  and  studies  into  the 
])roblem  so  that  a positive  program  of  action  could  be  outlined.  It  is  in  this  vein 


that  Rabbi  Theodore  Friedman,  of  South  Oranpre,  N.  J.,  wrote  the  follow'ing: 
“Millions  of  dollars  of  public  Jewish  funds  have  been  spent  and  are  still  being 
spent  on  what  is  called  Jewish  defense.  We  suggest  that  our  defenders  are 
watching  the  wi’ong  gate. The  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  community 
is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  any  possible  curtailment,  denigration  or 
discrimination  of  our  rights  or  position.  The  danger  is  intermarriage  and  its 
concomitant  of  assimilation.  We  had  better  look  now,  look  hard  and  start  asking 
ourselves  some  hard  questions  on  the  subject.  As  a beginning,  we  propose  this 
axiom.  Those  programs  and  institutions  have  a claim  to  the  support  of  Jews  that 
make  a contribution  to  the  fostering  of  positive  attitudes,  ideals  and  practices. 
Every  single  enterprise  of  the  Jewish  community  barring  none,  ought  be  subject 
to  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  this  axiom.  The  first  duty  of  every  community  is  to 
insure  its  survival.  The  first  duty  of  the  Jewish  community  is  to  insure  meaning- 
ful  Jewish  survival.” 

A LONG  DIFFERENT  LINES,  Rabbi  Harry  Hal1)e1'n  of  Brooklyn  addressed  one 
of  his  editorials  to  the  storm  stirred  up  by  the  recent  book  “The  American  Way 
of  Death,”  which  has  become  a best  seller  and  is  being  discussed  in  many  circles. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  evils  of  the  undertaking  business,  accusing  the 
funeral  directors  of  prompting  their  clients  into  inexcusable  expenditure  of 
monies  for  the  burial  of  their  deceased.  In  response.  Rabbi  Halpern  defends  the 
Jewish  undertakers  as  he  states:  “If  abuses  exist  in  connection  with  funerals 
and  burials,  the  fault  lies  with  the  people  who  utilize  the  services  of  the  funeral 
director.  It  is  they  who  set  the  standards  and  it  is  they  who  dictate  what  shall 
be  done.  A look  at  some  of  the  things  criticized  in  the  book  will  show  this  to 
be  true.  People  are  moved  by  several  considerations  in  the  hour  when  a death 
occurs.  They  want  to  put  the  idea  of  death  out  of  their  minds.  Hence  they  are 
prompted  to  make  the  deceased  look  as  lifelike  as  possible.  If  this  requires 
expert  cosmetizing,  then  it  is  requested  by  the  family.  This  applies  also  to  the 
clothes  in  which  the  dead  are  garbed  — a pretty  dress  or  well-fitting  suit. 
With  a complete  lack  of  imagination,  we  demand  that  everything  be  made 
visible  for  us.  The  dead  must  be  seen  and  for  this  purpo.se  the  funeral  chapel 
arranges  to  have  friends  come  to  see  the  decea.sed  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
funeral.  In  all  the  many  years  I have  been  in  the  rabbinate  I never  found  a 
funeral  director  who  dictated  the  kind  of  coffin,  dress  or  procedure  to  be  used 
in  any  case.  I have  found  these  men  to  be  hard-working,  understanding  human 
beings,  .servants  of  the  people.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  must  handle 
human  beings  under  great  stress,  that  they  must  often  get  involved  in  bitter 
family  feuds,  that  they  must  deal  with  all  sorts  of  !)er.sons  whose  pathologic 
personality  comes  to  the  surface  when  death  .strikes.  There  may  be  evils,  excesses, 
poor  judgment  and  taste  in  the  manner  in  which  we  handle  the  dead.  But  if  we 
were  to  follow^  the  dictates  of  our  faith,  many  of  the  problems  would  be  elim- 
inated.  In  the  meantime  let  a voice  be  rai.sed  in  behalf  of  a class  of  hard- 
working  men  against  whom  the  animosity  of  the  community  should  not  be 
directed.  It  is  the  people  not  the  undertaker  who  .set  .standards.  If  we  rai.se 
the  standards,  the  evils  will  disappear.” 
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for  it  rules  there 
and  is  at  home  there 

in  whatever  it  is  comes  after  the  parting  — 
my  parents  have  had  an  instinct  for. 

They  do  not  need  to  hear  the  voice 
rattling  on  behind  clouds 
to  know  it  is  there 

but  have  heeded  the  ancient  prediction: 
of  Zion,  the  homeland,  the  holy  dwelling. 

This  it  is.  Not  a place. 

It  is  not  a place  toward  which  they  go. 

They  go,  my  parents, 

whether  they  would  admit  to  it  or  not 

their  whole  being  turned  toward  that 

— spirit-like  before  light  — 

which  no  Jew  will  pronounce  by  name. 

The  place  given  as  destination 
is  important  and  significant 
but  only  in  that  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  elsewhere  — 

elsewhere 

where  the  breeze  uplifts 
where  narrowness  drifts 
thin  as  a thin  cloud 
and  is  gone 

elsewhere 

where  apparitions  of  sea  and  sky  merging 
vanish  like  mists  in  the  sun 

elsewhere 

where  the  voice  that  is  deeply 
embedded  in  all  tones 
but  does  not  speak  in  the  world 
speaks, 

calls  home  its  own 
calls  home  its  own 
and  the  children  enter. 


My  parents  are  making  the  journey 
they  had  hoped  for  long  before 
the  migration  that  brought  them 
here.  This  time  the  destination 
is  Haifa.  I went  to  see  them  off. 

Their  cabin  was  shockingly  narrow. 

An  imposition  of  crude  figuring. 

My  mother  looked  at  first  as  if 
this  lack  of  regard  had  hurt  her, 
but  not  for  long.  My  parents 

have  crossed  many  seas, 

have  been  exposed 

to  more  than  one  narrowness 

dangerously  close, 

to  walls  too  tall, 

too  near  for  human  need, 

to  bars  criss-crossing  overhead, 

the  iron  web  of  political  ends. 

At  such  times  my  parents  have  been 
accustomed 

to  construct  in  their  minds  the  doors 
that  lead  to  stairs.  To  see  themselves 
pacing  up  and  down  on  decks  — 
sea  and  sky  falling  away  before  them  — 
attending  with  their  hearts 
the  names  of  their  children 
and  of  their  children’s  children 
announced  and  repeated  behind  clouds. 

On  this  perhaps  the  last  of  their  journeys 

my  parents  are  once  more  on  the  way 

toward  the  fulfilment 

their  trapped  and  hunted  fathers 

and  their  fathers’  fathers 

had  never  doubted. 

Beyond  the  roofs  of  the  rooms  that  are 
narrow 

the  breeze  that  parts  sea  and  sky 
in  endless  succession  — 


wife  and  a small  son.  His  great  hope, 
he  said  with  a smile,  was  one  day  to  be 
able  to  emigrate  to  America  like  some 
of  his  friends— so  that  he,  too,  could  be- 
come  prosperous  like  them,  and  come 
back  to  Germany  as  a rich  tourist. 

“Did  you  ever  meet  a Jew  before  this 
group?”  the  “senator”  asked  him.  Bach- 
rach-Baker  translated. 

"Nein." 

“Did  you  know  we  were  Jews?” 

"Neill.” 

The  blue-eyed,  blond  young  man. 
lean  and  muscular  in  his  brown  sweater 
and  slacks,  threw  the  “senator”  an  en- 
gaging  grin. 

“You  don’t  carry  signs  on  your 
bodies.” 

The  travelers  laughed  with  him. 

What  had  he  thought  a Jew  looked 
like? 

Wolfgang’s  peasant  face  reflected  hon- 
est  puzzlement. 

"1  remember  vaguely  having  seen  pic- 
tures  of  Jews,”  he  replied,  “and  every- 
one  in  the  other  times  tried  to  indoc- 
trinate  the  children.  But  nothing  has  re- 
mainded  with  me.  I am  an  optimist,” 
he  went  on.  “I  believe  in  people.  J don’t 
believe  in  everything  the  papers  say,  or 
the  radio  or  television.  Every  nation 
makes  mistakes  sometime.” 

What  did  he  mean? 

Wolfgang  took  a hand  ofT  the  wheel 
to  gesture. 

“Yah!  In  1933  the  people  were  taken 
in.  The  people  didn’t  realize  what  poli- 
cies  Hitler  would  actually  follow.  Mak- 
ing  war  was  the  big  mistake.  I can’t  find 
a ditTerence  between  people.  I can’t  un- 
derstand  why  a people  has  tried  to  ex- 
terminate  another  group  of  people.” 

Bachrach-Baker  told  Wolfgang— who 
was  three  years  old  when  Hitler  came 
to  power  and  fifteen  years  old  when 
Hitler  lost  the  war— how  his  family  had 
been  killed  in  concentration  camps.  The 
driver  bent  his  head,  listening,  nodding, 
frowning,  believing. 

“1  had  a deep  compassion— /n/tge- 
fuehl— for  the  Jews,”  said  Wolfgang, 
“who  were  gassed  in  the  camp  and  per- 
ished.  But  I would  like  not  to  forget 
that  there  were  quite  a number  of  non- 
Jews  trying  to  help  Jews.  My  father  was 
killed  by  the  Russians,  but  I don’t  hold 
that  against  the  Russian  people.  May- 
be,”  he  said  earnestly,  “one  cannot  for- 
get.  But  one  should  try  to  forgive.” 

He  seemed  to  speak  for  many  young 
Germans. 

“One  can  try,”  said  the  “senator.”  ■ 
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WfNTER,  1963-64 


NNOTiCED  until  recently,  a mo- 
mentous  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tions  between  Jews  and  the  rest 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  occurring  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  The  pace  of  this  revo- 
lution  promises  to  accelerate  sharply 
during  the  1960s  and  1970s,  and  it  fore- 
casts  wholesale  changes  in  Jewish  life, 
including  major  upheavals,  losses,  and 
realignments  in  the  organized  Jewish 
community. 

There  are  approximately  5.500,000 
Jews  in  a United  States  population  of 
188,000,000-today.  In  1970,  less  than 
six  years  away,  the  number  of  Jews  will 
still  be  about  five-and־a-half  million,  but 
the  total  United  States  population  will 
be  209,000,000.  And  a decade  later,  the 
Jews  still  numbering  around  five-and-a- 
half  million  will  be  part  of  a total  popu* 
lation  which  has  soared  to  260.000,000. 

In  fact,  one  could— given  present  popu- 
lation  trends— project  this  same  static  pic- 
ture  of  American  Jewry  against  a rapidly 
rising  general  population  into  the  in- 
definite  future,  or  at  least  until  the  year 
2000,  which,  after  all,  is  a date  most 
people  now  living  have  a good  chance 
of  seeing. 

Moreover,  although  the  data  are  far 
less  exact,  world  population  trends  ex- 
hibit  a somewhat  similar  pattern.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
seems  to  be  increasing,  but  at  a far  slower 
rate  than  peoples  of  the  world  as  a 
^ whole. 

The  fact  is,  American  Jewry  is  just 
barely  reproducing  itself— if  that— and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  country  will  go  on  a 
child-bearing  spree  in  the  future.  In  con- 
trast,  Protestants  and  especially  Cath- 
olics  have  been  energetically  creating  a 
population  explosion  which  as  yet  shows 
little  sign  of  running  out. 

Well  then,  ^es  it  matter  if  the  Jews, 
always  a minute  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation,  become  an  even  more  minute 
segment?  If  you  believe  numbers  add 
little  or  no  weight  to  the  influence  of 
a religious  group  or  to  its  chances  of 
survival,  or  if  you  arc  indifferent  to  the 
possibility  that  Jewish  influence  may 
wane  or  that  the  Jews  may  be  completely 
submerged  and  perhaps  extinguished  in 
the  United  .States  by  the  rising  tide  of 
additional  millions  of  Christians,  then 
these  population  statistics  can  be  of 
only  passing  interest. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 


How  will  the  declining  proportion  of  Jews  in  rela• 
tion  to  the  general  population  of  our  country  affect 
our  standing  and  our  very  survival? 


JEWISH  VERSUS  UNITED  STATES  POPULATION  TRENDS 

ACTUAL 

JEWISH 

UNITED  STATES**  % JEWISH 

1907 

1,776,885* 

87,000,000 

2.2% 

1917 

3,388,951* 

103,266,000 

3.3% 

1927 

4,228,029* 

119,038,000 

3.5% 

1937 

4,770,647* 

128,961,000 

3.7% 

1947 

5,000,000* 

144,698,000 

3.5% 

1957 

5,500,000 

171,984,000 

3.2% 

1963 

5,500,000 

188,000,000 

2.9% 

ESTIMATED 

1970 

5,500,000 

209,000,000 

2.6% 

1980 

5,500,000 

260,000,000 

2.1% 

2000 

5,500,000 

350,000,000 

1.6% 

*Statistical  Department,  American  Jewish 

Committee 

**United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 

by  ARTHUR  T.  JACOBS 

administrative  secretary  and  director  of  administration  of  the  UAHC.  He  has  served 
as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Utilization  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  is  a labor  arbitrator  for  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  personnel  management  and  industrial  relations. 
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Christian  world-what  then?  It  would 
probably  take  considerable  time  atid 
money  to  mobilize  the  Jewish  religious 
community  or  any  appreciable  segment 
of  it  for  the  dillicult  task  of  proselytizing. 
Yet  the  prospects  are  not  too  hopeful 
that  our  efforts,  even  if  generously  fi- 
nanced  and  brilliantly  led,  would  sue- 
cced. 

If  these  are  the  prospects,  the  syna- 
gogue  and  its  leaders  will  be  inheriting 
from  Jewish  defense,  philanthropic,  and 
cultural  agencies,  not  merely  the  heavier 
part  of  today’s  Jewish  problems,  but  the 
awesome  burdens  of  tomorrow’s,  when 
the  ancillary  Jewish  organizations  will 
carry  far  le,ss  of  their  weight  than  they 
do  today. 

How  can  the  synagogue  and  its  lead- 
ers  best  equip  themselves  to  cope  with 
this  survival  struggle  in  the  next  few 
decades? 

What  will  happen  to  the  American 
Jewish  community  through  the  next  few 
decades  as  the  Jews  diminish  more  and 
more  in  numerical  importance?  Surely 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  lead- 
ership  will  pile  ever  higher  and  heavier 
upon  the  synagogue  and  upon  its  rab- 
binical  and  lay  leaders;  and  conversely 
all  other  Jewish  organizations  will  grad- 
ually  decrease  in  importance  and  vitality 
as  more  and  more  Jews  look  to  the  syna- 
gogue  for  leadership. 

Why  must  this  be  so?  Because  the 
synagogue  uniquely  represents  the  Jews’ 
desire  to  survive  as  Jews;  because  the 
synagogue  uniquely  constitutes  the  sole 
instrument  which  can  assure  their  sur- 
vival.  Is  there  really  any  person  who  has 
seriously  studied  the  Jewish  community, 
who  would  contend  that  philanthropy  or  I 
defense  activity  or  a common  history  or  I 
the  flimsy  remnants  of  a common  “cul- 
turc”  or  all  of  them  added  together  will  I 
assure  a Jewish  future?  Only  JudaisirT' 
the  religion,  in  the  final  analysis,  cements 
one  Jew  to  another  and  all  Jews  to  all 
other  Jews,  to  assure  their  survival  as^ 
Jews. 

A second  prophecy:  as  Jews  decrease 
in  relative  numbers,  their  political  and 
social  problems  will  probably  intensify. 
How  much  consideration  m 1980  will 
the  254,000,000  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants  give  to  the  views  of  5,500,000  Jews 
on  such  “religious”  issues  as  birth  con- 
trol,  child  adoption,  religion  in  the 
public  schools,  etc.?  Much  less  than 

182.500.000  of  them  currently  give  to 

5.500.000  Jews— probably!  ■ 


signs  whatsoever,  given  the  essential 
attitude  of  Christianity  toward  birth  con- 
trol,  that  the  fertility  of  Jewish  women 
will  ever  match  that  of  non-Jewish 
women. 

Moreover,  the  1957  special  census  re- 
vealed  proportionately  fewer  women  of 
childbearing  age  by  far  among  the  Jews 
than  among  the  non-Jews. 

These  statistics  raise  two  immediate 
questions: 

What,  if  anything,  can  Jews  do  to  keep 
themselves  from  beeoming  more  and 
more  submerged  numerically  in  a Chris- 
tian  nation? 

How  will  the  declining  importance  of 
Jews  populationwise  affect  their  standing 
vis-a-vis  the  Christian  community? 

To  the  first  question,  the  answer  is 
bleak  and  pessimistic.  Only  three  meth- 
ods  can  conceivably  increase  this  coun- 
"try’s  Jewish  population:  a higher  birth 
rate,  increased  Jewish  immigration,  and 
sizeable  numbers  of  converts. 

There  is  no  indication  at  all  that  Jews 
will  ever  produce  more  children  per 
family  than  non-Jews. 

Jewish  immigration  has  virtually 
ceased— unless  you  consider  4000  to  5000 
newcomers  a year  (the  1961-1962  rate) 
a significant  figure.  In  any  event,  it  is 
less  than  2 per  cent  of  the  270,000- 

280,000  immigrants  currently  being  ad- 
mitted  each  year  to  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  liberalization  of  the  restrictive 
McCarren-Walter  Immigration  Law 
would  not  alter  this  picture.  Large  bodies 
of  Jews  eager  to  immigrate  to  the  lJmTc(l 
States  no  longer  exist  overseas— unless 
they  are  !behind  Ihe  iron  curtainT 

That  leaves  conversion  as  the  final 
alternative.  Here  at  least,  a potential 
beckons.  Yet  Jewish  leadership  appears 
largely  indifferent  or  opposed  to  prose- 
lytizing.  Only  a handful  of  rabbis  and 
lay  leaders  have  affiliated  with  organi- 
zations  interested  in  converting  the  Gen- 
tile.  Our  statistics  would  seem  to  plead 
at  the  very  least  for  a serious  discu.ssion 
of  whether  Judaism  should  become  a 
proselytizing  religion,  as  it  was,  indeed, 
in  biblical  times. 

As  Milton  Himmelfarb  put  it  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Commentary,  “With  some 
rabbinical  initiative,  conversion  might 
offset  our  losses  by  intermarriage,  or  ac- 
tually  produce  a gain.  And  once  we 
try  it  for  demographic  reasons,  we  may 
find  that  we  like  it  for  its  own  sake.” 

And  yet,  what  if  after  long  soul- 
searching,  we  decided  in  favor  of  sending 
out,  as  it  were,  Jewish  missionaries  in  a 


If  you,  as  I,  believe  numbers  do  count, 
that  Jews  feel  and  act  one  way  about 
their  Jewishness  when  they  are  37  out  of 
every  1000  people,  and  will  probably 
feel  and  act  another  way  about  their 
I Jewishness  when  they  constitute  only  20 
lOr  16  out  of  every  1000  persons  in 
the  general  population  (see  statistical 
!table),  then  this  increasingly  sharp  drop 
in  the  relative  number  of  Jews  is  im- 
portant. 


Were  we  to  assume,  as  many  demog- 
raphers  apparently  do,  a continuation 
of  present  population  trends  to  the  year 
2000,  which  after  all  is  only  a brief  37 
years  awav,  the  United  States  would 
then  have  a population  of  350,000,000 
and  only  1 .6  per  cent  of  them  would 
be  Jews. 

A scant  17  years  from  now,  only  21 
out  of  every  1000  Americans  will  be 
Jews,  and  in  another  generation  only  16 
out  of  every  1000,  in  contrast  to  the 
time,  only  25  years  ago,  when  37  out 
of  every  1000  were  Jews. 

These  arc  “scare”  statistics,  and  the 
full  “imaginary  horror”  they  forecast 
may  not  occur.  The  extent  to  which  they 
do  will  depend  in  the  main  on  what 
happens  to  the  birth  rate  of  non-Jews, 
and  to  a small  degree  on  what  happens 
to  the  birth  rate  of  Jews. 

Why  should  numbers  make  a dif- 
fcrencc? 

Anthropology  and  psychology  teach 
that  the  smaller  a group,  the  more  vul- 
ncrablc  its  members  become  to  assimi- 
lation. 

Political  science  teaches  that  the  smal- 

ler  a group,  nlfr.ntir>n  pai.l  hy 

politicians^to  its  beliefs  and  neetls, 

Religious  history  teaches  that  majority 
religions  grow  more  and  more  inclined 
to  consider  an  ever  dccrcasing_  com- 
petitive  religious  group,  as  a “fossil  rem- 
nant’ןm  he  ignored  until  extinct. 

The  less  important  any  group  ranks 
numerically  in  a society,  the  more  likely 
it  will  ln«tp-  part  nr  all  pf  the  Status  it 
previously  enjoyed.  That  prospect  will 
please  the  assimilationists;  it  certainly 
will  not  please  the  rest  of  us. 

Whatever  happens,  the  odds  undoubt- 
cdly  favor  a long  term  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  Jcw׳s  to  Gentiles.  For  even 
if  the  over-all  fertility  rate  of  179  births 
to  every  1000  women  capable  of  bearing 
children  should  decline  among  the  non- 
Jews,  it  will  remain  higher  than  the  fer- 
tility  rate  among  Jews.  Both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  long  had  higher 
birth  rates  than  Jews,  and  there  are  no 
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awhile,  doing  odd  jobs  around  the  place. 
But  on  one  condition,  that  I never  go 
beyond  the  monastery  gate. 

I agreed. 

I immediately  started  on  my  job, 
which  consisted,  among  other  things,  of 
tending  the  ovens,  cleaning  the  kitchen, 
and  catering  to  the  needs  of  the  pigs. 

I was  happy  in  my  new  home.  Every 
day  1 got  to  know  the  pigs  better,  and 
found  them  to  be  more  merciful  than 
some  of  the  people  of  the  outside  world. 
1 did  not  mind  their  filth  too  much,  for 
after  all,  they  were  pigs.  I even  dis- 
covered  that  some  of  them  had  per- 
sonalities,  as  not  all  people  do. 

From  time  to  time  I would  be  called 
away  from  my  routine  work  and  asked 
to  substitute  for  one  of  the  altar  boys 
inside  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin.  I enjoyed 
this  new  status  but  it  made  me  feel  ill  at 
ea.se.  1 felt  somewhat  hypocritical,  as  a 
Jewish  boy,  carrying  a big  portrait  of  the 
Madonna  and  standing  on  the  altar  to- 
gether  with  the  faithful.  At  times  my 
lips  would  mumble  a Hebrew  prayer 
while  the  brethren  carried  on  the  mass. 

As  December  approached,  I became 
more  restless  than  ever.  Memories  of 
home  and  the  Festival  of  Chanukah  at 
Grandmother’s  house  flooded  my  heart. 

I could  not  help  remembering  Grand- 
father  shining  the  brass  Menorah,  and 
all  the  grandchildren  preparing  the 
wicks.  I remembered  the  sweet  smell  of 
Grandmother's  pancakes  and  of  the 
Palestinian  olive  oil  used  for  frying  them 
as  well  as  in  the  Menorah. 

My  re.stlessness  became  unbearable 
as  the  melodies  of  the  Chanukah  holi- 
day  kept  returning  to  my  mind.  The  hum 
of  them  was  without  interruption.  It 
was  as  it  my  phonograph  of  memories 
had  gone  mad  and  1 did  not  know  how 
to  turn  it  olT. 

If  I could  only  do  something  to  cha.se 
these  melodies  away!  I was  sure  that,  if 
I could  only  light  one  candle  and  recite 
the  blessing  over  it,  the  melodies  and 
memories  would  disappear. 

In  our  little  monastery  chapel  him- 
dreds  of  candles  were  lit  every  day.  and 
here  I was,  with  not  even  one  candle  to 
light  on  the  first  night  of  Chanukah. 

From  time  to  time,  as  I passed  through 
the  semi-darkened  nave  of  the  chapel 
and  noticed  a candle  which  had  been 
snuffed  out.  I wanted  to  take  it.  hide  it 
in  my  pocket,  but  how  could  I?  These 
candles  were  designated  for  .St.  Martin, 

St.  Barbara,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Madonna. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


corridor  and  into  a pig  shed.  He  asked 
me  to  wait  there,  and  promised  to  re- 
turn  soon  with  some  hot  soup. 

As  I looked  around,  I envied  the  pigs. 
Here  they  were  in  a warm  home,  ob- 
viously  well-fed,  and  not  the  least  con- 
cerned  about  the  German  soldiers.  If  I 
had  prayed  at  that  moment.  I would 
have  asked  God  to  change  me  into  a pig, 
which  seemed,  by  comparison,  to  have  a 
very  happy  life.  For  them  there  was  no 
queueing  up.  They  had  an  abundance 
of  food  and  no  forced  labor.  They  had 
no  fear  for  tomorrow.  They  knew  noth- 
ing  about  frustration. 

The  monk  returned  with  a steaming 
pot  of  potato  soup.  I squatted  on  the 
floor,  and  my  nostrils  were  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  hot  potatoes  and  onions,  as 
well  as  the  odors  of  the  pig.sty.  When 
I finished  my  soup,  the  monk  handed 
me  a small  piece  of  bread.  I broke  it 
into  little  pieces  and  used  it  to  wipe 
out  every  last  bit  of  the  potatoes.  When 
this  was  done,  I licked  the  spoon  until 
it  was  completely  dry.  My  hunger  was 
only  half  quelled,  for  I had  not  had  a 
good  meal  in  days.  I thanked  my  newly 
found  friend  and  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  work  for  me  on  the  premises.  He 
hesitated.  Finally  he  said  that  if  I didn’t 
mind  sleeping  with  the  pigs,  I could  stay 


I N THE  HARD  WINTER  Of  1940  I WaS 
seventeen  years  old.  In  my  home- 
town  in  Poland,  there  was  no  coal 
for  us  Jews  of  the  Ghetto.  Day  after  day, 
1 would  rise  early  in  the  morning  to 
queue  up  at  one  of  the  coal  dealers, 
waiting  patiently  for  my  turn.  However, 
since  the  supply  of  coal  was  limited,  and 
the  Germans  and  the  Poles  were  given 
theirs  first,  by  the  time  I reached  the 
gate  there  was  never  anything  left. 

One  day  as  I was  returning  from  hours 
of  waiting  in  the  coal  line,  I took  a dif- 
terent  route  home.  The  temperature  was 
far  below  zero,  and  a biting  wind  blew 
in  my  face.  As  I was  passing  a little 
monastery,  I decided  to  enter  and  thaw 
my  halt-frozen  limbs.  A kindly  monk 
asked  me  whether  I wanted  food.  When 
I nodded,  he  motioned  to  me  to  follow 
him.  He  led  me  through  a long,  dark 
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^ '*QUESTIONS  JEWS  ASK.  ״ 

My  friends,  ever  since  tlie  f;he t toization  of  the  »^ews  in  the  Middle  Ages^ 
and  the  subsequent  breakdown  in  communications  between  the  isolated  commini- 


ties,  Jews  have  resorted  to  a question  and  answer  technique  in  order  to  solve 


ר Uc  *'־‘׳A.  • _ _ , 

the  problems  wh)ich  afflicted  ttve  indivldlKil — Im — the  e ou  1״  ee — nf  hie — 1 i f et  i-w»«  Irj 


each  ami  every  generation,  ad  in  every  land,  problems  arose  which  dealt  with 

Ol\II 

those  areas  of  daily  life  which  n-giJ  ■i  r.±  us  still:  birth,  death,  conversion  of 


Jews  to  Xianity  or  '‘־ians  to  Judaism,  children,  their  education,  the  laws  of 


cri 


purity  and  family  sanctity;  plus  all  those  other  c%iP^11 ־ ׳TTtai  dbyf t־rtri״ti wo  whi 


helped  to  distingviish  the  Ashkenazie  ew  from  the  Sephardi  or  the  Jew  who  liv- 
ed  in  Vilna  from  him  who  dwelt  in  Amsterdam. In  each  comnunity^  areas  of  conflic 
arose.  _^f  it  so  happened  that  a renowned  scholar  of  Talmud  was  not  nearby 
to  whomfthe  people  could  travel  in  order  to  have  disputes  settled,  they 

turne  Ao  writing  letters  instead.  •*־’his  question  and  answer  techniqiie  by  lett-j 
er  w s known  in  Hebrew  as  Sh'eilos  & Tshuvos;  while  we,  in  modern  days,  have 
adopted  the  Eatin  word  Responsa:  thai.  is  to  say,  the  "response  or  answer"  of 
a leading  authority  to  a qiiestion  posed.  Lot  me  iiiustmte  by  one  e^^ample 
which  indicates  the  mentality  of  It  he  Jew  of  the  16th  century  aiid  it  is  a mattdij 
which  could  just  as  easily  be  ayjplied  to  any  mexiern  housewife  or  subiarban  hom^ 
owner.  The  Talmud  states  that  on  each  house  one  square  cubit  of  space  should 
remain  unplastered  to  remind  all  Jews  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  Je- 
rusalem.  The  question  or  the  problem  was,  however,  that  no  Jew  observed  this 
law  since  all  wanted  a home  without  blemish.  What  to  do?  How  to  dc^e  the  con- 
flict?  Where  to  turn?  Scores  of  letters  were  written  because  ways  were  sought 


ז 


by  means  of  which  the  law  was  still  to  be  obeyed,  perhaps  in  a newly  inter- 
preted  manner,  for  while  no  Jew  wanted  his  house  unplastered,  still  no  one 
wanted  to  break  tl)e  Law, Many  solutions  were  proposed  byt  the  most  acceptable 
se* ms  to  have  been  that  the^house  may  be  plastered  and  beautified  but^in  a 
prominent  place^  a broken  object  was  to  bejdisplayed  as  a reminder  of  the  Tempi 
destruction,  ^y  means  of  this  legalistic  spirit,  the  law  was  upheld  and  the 
people  satisfied  for  it  is  safe  to  assiame  that  in  short  order,  the  broken  ob- 
ject  was  placed  not  in  a prominent  but  in  a hidden  position  and  in  the  otutroe 
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course  of  time  was  thrown  out  alto^jether, 

* 

In  our  own  time,  the  questions  and  aiaswers  are  as  fervent  cind  as  relevant 

as  ever.  Dr.  Solomon  Freehof  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  our 

* P 

day,  !!as  made  a detplled  study  of  t his^ Pesponsa  literature  and  has  published 
two  books  in  ■eur  day  ■depicting  •.uw4  citing  questions  and  answers מ^ ו  i 1 1 nn  hy 
as  they  were  askdd  by  rabbis  with  problems  in  every  part  of  tjje  world,  ^n  his 
most  recent  volume,  incidentally,  the  questions  which  we  once  discussed  here: 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  ■1<<>«ןלו  God  '*G-D2  is  catalogued.  But,  to  bring  the 
book  to  immediate  relevance,  he  tells  us  that  the  total  number  of  questions 
come  to  +n1111b!r1  approximately  2^0  each  year,  while  only  20  or  30  were  asked  a 
generation  ago.  I'he  answer  to  this  fantastic  rise  in  Resרזonsa  seems  to  be  the 
with  all  of  the  latil-ude  in  practice  and  the  leniency  in  interpretation  with« 
in  the  framework  of  Judaism  today,  more  and  !׳lorf?  peoj)le  want  to  know,  and  want 


to  know  for  a certainty,  what  is  the  proper  course  of  action  or  belief,  Oiit 


vM. 


of  variety  and  diporderr , we  want  logic  and  or<ier  for  while  weas  Reform  ows 
have  always  been  strong  on  ethical  idealism  we  have^MUR^  Weak  on  legal  disci plj 
That  is  not  to  say  that  lxi8־  rulings  are  te-  be-  legally  bending  but,  based  as 
they  are  on  the  traditionil.  soiirces,  tbiey  are  there  for  the  taking  and  can  be 
followed  if  the  desire  for  discipline  an<l  autliority  is ״ני ז«  sent.  Rabbi  ■^'reeho:^ 
is  not  a legalistic  dictator  but  he  is  a scholar  in  the  fi}10t  sense  of  the 
word  j ?airi  while  his  word  may  not  be  ”law",  his  Aford — highly  respected  and  hi!! 
^^esponsa  are  valued  by  all  rabbis  as  a soiirce  for  correct  Jewish  living  in  th< 
mid-twentieth  centtiry.  furthermore,  since  these  are  not  abstract,  intangible 
problems,  the  answers  affect  you  and  me,  for  the  questions  might  well  be  aske(| 

by  each  one  of  us,  rabbis,  cantors,  congregati o. lal  officers  or  members  alike. 

Oc׳ 

Take,  for  a first  example,  t±he  matter  becoming  more  prevalent  in  our  tjm^ 
the  Saturday  afternoon  Bar  Mitzvoh  or,  as  it  is  being  called  in  Long  Island, 
the  "twilight  ceremony".  Dr.  Freehof  examines  this  practice  and  rules,  quite 
jiistifiably  that  a Bar  Mitzvoh  may  take  place  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  this 
is  an  occasion  when  the  Torah  is  read.  Indeed,  a Bar  Mitzvoh  may  take  place 
also  on  Monday^  anct  ־‘'hursday^;  as  ifellUs■׳  on  Sundays,  provided  this  is  Rosh 


iii. 


Chpdesh.  However,  on  Sat.  Afternoons  there  is  no  Haftorah  reading׳;  thus,  the 
child  will  not  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  his  leaminfj  and  study.  •furthermore 
while  Bar  Mitzvoh  at  this  time  is  acceptable,  it  is  not  valjd  if  the  c^grega- 
tion  does  not  have  a regailar  service  at  that  time,  or  if  it  is  done/l»  conve- 


ndenceHthe  caterer.  In  other  words,  the  Law  is  obvious  but  the  motive  mua^^ b 


pure  and  to  have  a Bar  Mitzvoh  at  the  expense  of  piety  is  inexcusable. 

A second  matter  which  ptirsues  rabbis  especially  is  the  pri^em  of  corvers 
ion:  who  is  acceptable  and  does  it  matter  if  the  person  is  not  of  our  color? 
The  response,  has  always  bden  against  conversion  and 

for  good  reason.  We  know  from  our  history  that  converts,  moreloften  than  not, 
have  hurt  our  people  and  have  turned  against  oixr  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 

vU׳•  ^ 

there  is  nothing  in  the  I'orah  or  later  writings  forbid^the  conversion  of 

non-Jews  to  Judaism;  we  know,  in  fact,  that  Moses  married  a Ciishite  woman  and 
that  the  great-grandmother  of  King  David  was  a Moabites.  ^nd  no.^here  in  all 
of  our  writings  does  it  say  that  ^ person  of  another  color  is  unacceptable; 
w*  Cim  ־V״n  say,  with  pricl.  I thirk,  that  mixed  racial  narrlages  were  iwrt  dis 
cussed  from  that  point  of  view,  only  whether  it  is  good  for  the  Jew  to  marry 
a non-Jew  per  se.  One  such  permanent  result  of  a mixed ^liason  between  Jew 
and  nor-^ew  is  to  be  seen  in  Solomoai’s  dalliance  wth  the  Queen  of  bheba;  so 
much  so  that  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  to  this  day״  calls  himself  "Lion  of 
dah".  In  other  words,  while  conversions  are  permitted  31י  d conveBsions  of 
Ndgroes  as  well,  the  problem  revolves  entirely  around  the  !question  of  whether 

P)  'in  »TvA^  0 C־׳CArv  &־־VO׳V  4.  ״dH״.  ■TO  •»*■nH 

it  is  good  f/1-  ,ז  rursber'•  marry  an  outsider.  nd , 


j ' ״ ־ ■ - J 


to  this  question,  each  generation  must  of  necessity  fird  its  own  answer. 

A third  question  was  asked  by  a frien.l  of  mind,  Kal>bi  Goldberg  of  Jlnffd 
A Jewish  couple  Jn  his  congregati.m  adopted  a chi  1d  ,'^received  the  baby  two 
weeks  after  birth׳.  ^ my  friend  was  present  at  the  Urls  a«l  rclted  the  appro 
priate  blessings.  Later,  however,  it  was  discovererl  that  tte  child  came  of  a 
catholic  mother  and  was  baptized  at  birth.  The  question  is:  is  the  child  Jew 
ish  or,  according  to  the  original  baptism.  Catholic?  The  case  is  Interesting 
because  in  our  state  the  law  is  very  careful  about  mixing  tlie  religions  in 


iv 


the  case  of  adoptions;  in  this  instance,  גvlוat  was  thej^aw?  And,  suffice  it  to 
say,  no  clear  ciit  decision  coxild  be  reached:  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents,  the 
boy  was  «Jewish  and  woiild  be  so  also  in  the  eyes  of  «Jewish  law;  however,  from 
the  catholic  point  of  view,  no  circumeisi on^ cou Id  ever  remove  the  act  of  bap- 
tism  and  he  would  ever  after  be  carried  on  church  rolls  as  a catholic  child. 


The  ma»^ter  is  more  complicated,  ho\1?ever,  because  the  reverse  of  the  situation 
is  also  true:  namely,  a child  of  a Jewish  mother  itill  always  remain  Jewish  in 
our  eyes,  auid  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^aw  even  if  the  child  is  taken  from  the  '^ewis 
mother  and  is  \5aptised  afterwards, 

A fourth  and  last  example  may  be  the  c ircums taiice  where  an  individiial  has 
asked  that  u;)0n  his^^death  no  laws  of  mournin{^  be  observed.  In  other  words, 
it-  poooihle  ' ftri  51'dyI1!{(  to  abr^bgftte — imya — pertaininj;  to-ZmoiirniTi^?  J'he 

answer  is  manifold  but  certain  in  one  respect  ג a sharp  dil'ference  must  be  made 
between  custom  and  law,  only  the  cust()m  may  be  eliminated  upon  the  wish  of  the 
deceased.  ^ or  instJuice,  if  a father  asks  that  no  formal  period  of  mourning;  be 
observed  and  that  no  eul0i;y  be  delivered  at  his  funeral  a conflict  immediately 
arises.  A euoJ.gy  is  a c1  stom  and  may  be  eliminated  and  the  dying  persons  wish 
es  must  be  respected  in  this  area  of  his  ouiiCBi’n;  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  ■^aw 
states,  withoiit  qualification,  ttiat  a chi.ld  must  observe,  at  a minimum,  the 

י 

laws  pertaining  to  the  seven  and  the  f ir^  days  of  mourning.*»^  these  laws 
can  not  be  changed  or  negated  regardless  of  how  sincere  the  wish  or  who  makes 
the  vi » h , efen  if  it  be  a dying  man.  These  lawf,  then,  are  commandments  incum- 
bent  u;)0n  all  people  but  if  a person  asks  that  the  laws  pertaining  specifical 
ly  to  him  be  negate«!,  this  is  an  acceptable  matter.  !'bus,  if  a mother  does 
not  want  Ijer  daughter  to  motirn  a full  year,  the  daughter  may  follow  the  moth- 
er's  wishes  for  it  pertains  only  to  her  mother  while  the  7 an<!  30  days  of  law- 
ful  mourning  can  not  be  dispensed  with/.  Similarly,  if  requested,  one  need  not 
tear  ones  clothing  or  sit  upon  stools  or  wear  c«‘rtain  kinds  of  shoes  but  the 
express! on^grief  must  still  be  visible  in  real  and  concrete  form,  eventhough 
the  fundral  service,  except  for  the  baslß.  ;’payers,  may  he  omitted  entirely. 

These  types  of  questions  and  answers  are  all  part  of  Dr.  Freehof  s new 
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book  t^feotlier  with  ciistoras  at  a marria^je  ceremony  and  the  saying  of  Kaddish^.:^ 
^which  we  have  discussed,  in  another  connection,  some  years  ago.  Also,  such 
subjects  as  Abortions^,  a borrowed  Wedding  ^^ing,  double  funerals,  j:!ayi)Tg ־‘‘ ־addisb 
for  Gentiles  or  Apostates,  aj><i— many  mogwr.  he  iJiteresting  aspect  of  this  book 
is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  thought  that  thise  are  all  problems  which  have  arisen  foi 
discussion  and  decision  in  recunt  decades  and,  therefore,  have  a bearing  on 
our  ]if*  and  in  our  t i me  -a. 

It  is  but  one  other  way  of  sayiixg  that  Judaism  has  iiot  become  a dead-lett- 
er  religion  but  that,  in^eeti,  it  is  ־wry  much  alive  this  day.  We  want  answers 
to  orir  nroblems,  we  want  discussio31  of  our  difficulties  and,  if  possible,  we 
want  definitions  of  what  is  right  and  proper*  go  thTXp  onr  Jewish  faith  be 


more  useful,  more  liveable  and  more  api^^licable  to  those  circumstances  and  e- 


s|a_v\iu  • 

a i Tec*4^  oiir  lives  ן iijW,  This  book,  and  its  earlier  companio 


vents  which 


volxime,  is  not  difficult  to  read  or  understand,  even  for  a layman;  I would 

s\1gg(^st  that  yoii  obtain  this  volume  for  reading  pleasu׳  e,  for  knowledge  and, 

above  al  L , for  a better  aiid  more  ־tital  understanding  of  the  teach  itigs  of  our 

^ S.C.F. 

ancient,  yet  Very  modern  faith.  Iti  the  course  of  your  r'eading^  you  will  siire- 
ly  find  a Judaism  that  applies  to  you,  is  meaningful  for  your  life  and  will 
serve  as  a irixide  to  living  for  ■e  ao4■*— ■■o-\re־r-y  - -in  al-f — ef  modern  man. 


serve  as  a gixide  to  living  for 


Amen . 


^^eb.  Tjib.,  Friday,  ^'^arch  20,  1964  based  orx  "Recent  Ref orm  Responsa"  by  SBF. 
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*LET  NOT  OOP  »PEAK  WITH  US. * 

My  friends,  In  every  Houae  of  Worship  this  week  our  people  will  be  lift- 
ed  to  noble  and  sacred  heights  as,  within  the  context  of  our  Torah  r^adlng^' 
KXthe  Decalogue  Is  recited.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  certainly  the  most 
precious  and  most  holy  portion  of  all  of  our  sacred  literature;  they  Borm 
the  basis  and  the  core  of  all  we  hold  true  and  valid  In  terms  of  Judaism. 

It  Is  the  revelation,  par  excellance;  the  ^!mighty  speaks  with  Moses  and 


gives  to  him,  and  through  him  to  all  mankind,  the  words  of  faith  which  are 
to  become  the  basis  of  all  we  hold  meaningful  In  terms  of  our  civilisation. 
And  because  the  Torah  portion  i>8  of  such  great  Importance,  the  ^P0afhe5־g• 
have  occupied  themselves  from  year  to  year  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
this  message  until  the  words  of  these  ten  basic  laws  of  man  and  Q-od  have 
become  part  of  our  lives.  We  heard  them,  we  read  them,  we  learned  of  them; 
unfortunately,  most  people  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  observing  Ähem 
entft  ^there  are  many  who  feel  that  the  Ills  and  difficulties  of  our  society 
are  due  In  large  measure  to  this  oversight  on  our  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  become  so  familiar  with  these  words  that.  In  a large  sense,  they 
have  lost  all  of  their  specific  meaning;  we  could  spend  endless  time  dls- 
cussing  how  each  of  these  ton  Is  conqpletely  Ignored  by  each  on»  of  us. 

And  yet,  a ^orah  reading  of  such  lilportance  oan  surely  not  have  been  ex- 
hausted  In  meaning  and  relevance  even  In  our  sophisticated  and  modern  age. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  Inquire  of  the  text  surrounding  the  Ten  Comman< 
mente  somewhat  mopo  0100 e3by;  to  look  at  the  words  for  a fresh  and  vital 
meaning  which  might  bo  of  conseqi^e  for  each  of  us,  and  would  l%ad  us  to 
observance  or,  at  the  very  least,  to ^ acknowledgement  of  thalr-.-lyrteHt‘  to  a 
far  greater  measure  than  ever  before. 

It  Is,  within  the  context  of  reading  and  re-reading  this  Torah  portion, 

that  the  thought  came  to  me  which  I would  like  to  share  with  you  now, 

/VaX  < S , 

"■*■ץי  igy  rM-iai י1 ו ן  n■ ו< ו  ■ < np;  ^ thoso  Chapters  Were  con- 

sldered  many  times  in  t»sw  ef  Jthu  mtBgage  I had  hoped-to  brlitg;  yet,  this 

'Tt-or 

Is  the  very  first  time  when  the  realization  struck  me,  almost  to  the  point 
of  shook,  that  the  Torah* s basic  Law  was  not  at  all  revealed  to  the  people 


11, 

only  to  MOB0B,  We  know,  of  courB0,  that  the 
two  tabletB  were  given  directly  to  our  great  leader  hut  one  was  always  und— 
er  the  inipresBlon  that  the  actual  voice  of  (^od,  anildst  the  thunder  and  light 
nlng,  Aiwo  reached^the  people  who^were  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain• 
We  are  led  4n  ttiTdir e^gon  ef־  belief  becauae  of  the  elaborate  preparations 
which  accompanied  the  revelation  at  Mt,  ®Inalji•  *Lo,  I 00)40  unto  thee  In  a 
thick  cloud,  ^t  the  people  may  hear  when  I apeak  with  thee,  and  may  also 
believe  thee  forever.**  As  a consequence,  the  people  areto  wash  themselves 
and  all  their  clothing  for  two  days,  they  are  to  remain  physically  and  spin 
pure,  no  one  18  to  touch  the  mountain^,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
Shofar,  the  ram*s  horn.  Is  to  be  sounded^ as  aod  begins  the  process  of  revela 
tlon,*_It  Is  therefore,  with  great  surprise,  that  we  read  of  the  actual  con- 
vereatlon  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  Moses,  tholr  Icaderji:  “Let  not 
Ood  epea#  with  ub,  lest  wo  die.«  The  people  were  terrlhl|(iy  afraid  and  full 
of  confusion  and  fearful  of  wäflFt  consequences  the  revelation  might  bring 
with  1 1 ■ , standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  for  the  future 

generations  of  Israel  wjeo  are  aiways  to  consider  themselves  as  having  also^ 
Joined  In  this  process  of  hearing  and  seeing  Q־od.  <lteaaend^::An  f Ire  te  eartlii  ' 
Now,  of  course.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  ask;  why  Is  It  that  the  peopl 
were  afraid  to  hear  the  Voice  cTHSod  and  why  Is  It  that  they  did  not  want 
any  personal  part  in  the  process  of  regelatlon?  After  all,  this  was  to  be 
their  law,  their  Decalogue,  their  way  of  life  and  this  was  the  good  and  be- 
nevolent  &od  who  had  already  premised  to  protect  them  and  to  lead  them  Into 
t^e  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey“•  Why  then  this  extraordinary  fear, 
to  the  point  “lest  we  die“?  The  answer,  it  would  appear  to  me,  suggests 
Itself  within  the  context  of  the  fallings  of  all  mortal  beings.  In  that  ele- 
ment  of  humanity  which  s^erates  the  human  from  the  divine,  the  physical  from 
the  spiritual,  the  temporary  from  the  eternal•  X can  8 ee  no  other  reason 
than  to  say:  the  people  were  afraid  of  contact  or  any  type  of  closeness  with 


Deity  because  they  feared  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  might 
well  accompany  such  a personal  rewela tl iirr.  That  Is  to  say.  If  the  Law  was 


Ill . 

to  be  given  through  an  intermediary  and  thejf  people  were  not  oven  to  hear 
the  words  of  and  by  themeelves.  tho^obllgatlons  toward  Deity  would  be  lees- 
oned.  We  can  cite  Inniimerable  examples  from  contemporary  life  In  order  to 
Illustrate  the  parallel.  For  Instance,  when  we  read  In  our  newspapers  that 
speeders  on  Ihe  highways  are  fined  hea  ly  fees  and  are  even  given  Jail  sentenc 
es  It  leaves  us  apprehensive  but  not  really  affected.  On  the  other  hand, 

If  we  are  cou-^it  speeding  by  a p^loeman,  hauled  Into  court,  have  to  face 
the  stsm  look  of  a Judge,  must  answer  the  summons,  and  most  pay  out  of  our 
own  pocket  or  with  our  own  previous  time,  we  shall  remember  the  lesson 

longer  -afcae  and  the  incident  will  be  indelibly  etched  Into  our  mind. 
The  parallel  with  our  Torah  phrase  Is  valid;  since  the  people  did  not  ao- 
tually  face  the  Judge  and  hear  him  pronounce  the  sentence  or  the  Iäw,  they 
were  not  as  deeply,  touched  and  did  not  have  to  personally  oommltt  themselves 
to  all  the  which  the  revelation  at  Mt.  Smal  Implied.  By  lack 

of  contact  with  Deity,  they  curtailed  the  "*^ג י יי»®“ 

fearful  because  He  might  ask  too  much  of  Uiuii  DsnujU•  and  therefore  they 
trembled  and  said  to  Hoses:  “»peak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear;  but  let 

not  (Jod  speak/f  with  us,  lest  we  die*. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  point  related  to  the  process  of  revela 

tlon,  as  we  see  the  incident  from  the  perspective  of  many  oentujl^^  While 
fearful  and  trembling  that  they  might  have  to  communicate  with  Ood,  they 
were  quite  ready  and  able  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  listen  to  Moses,  “e 
after  all,  was  only  a man,  a mortal  much  as  they  were  and,  as  a consequence, 
in  a different  and  all  too  human  a oatagory.  He  was.  In  the  final  analysis 
one  of  their  own  and  this  made  all  the  difference!  fou  can  speak  with  a man 
and,  far  more  vital,  you  can  cope  with  the  demands  of  a man.  You  can  object, 
argue,  condemn,  be  antagoBlstlo  and  spiteful  and  if  he  chooses  to  m^an 
issue  of  the  matter.  In  terms  of  personal  relationships  you  an  mlght,ybe 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  He  and,  thus,  win  the  battle  at  hand.  We 
can  defend  ourselves  against  our  f ellow  man  but  we  are  putty  In  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty:  we  can  disobey  the  Injunctions  proposed  by  a mere  mortal 


iv. 


and  we  can  probably  deal  with  the  consequences  but  we  can  never  hope  to  cope 
with  disobedience  bo  &od^  thle־  pvup1.1elll7J11  is  by  deflnltlen.  What 

man  can  do  unto  ue  is  a simple  equation,  he  can  do  no  more  than  hurt^ue;  on 

'jttf  ^ TIm 

the  other  hand,  (k)d  can  truly  destroy  u8/)and  In  this  lies  all  the  dlfferetree 
Therefore,  the  Idea  of  having  the  Law  of  G־od  come  to  the  people  of  Israel  by 

liL.  J 

means  of  the  messenger  Moses  Maw  the  latent  concept  that  the  people  will  dli 
obey  and  will  shirk  the  reeponsibilltles  and  obligati one; but,  It  Is  far  bett- 
er  to  do  tjds  vls-a-vls  \ man  than  to  confront  with  moral  rebellion  the  verj 
flource  of  the  Law  Itself•  Aftaln,  take  a modem  par^allel  as  an  example:  a 
person  18  driving  along  a certain  street  and  decides  to  make  a U-turn  In  the 
middle  of  the  block.  Oars  are  held  up  as  they  approach  from  both  directions 
the  occupants  shout  comments  from  their  vehicles  and  spectators  begin  to 
assemble  on  ־ftie  sidewalks.  But  we,  in  our  oar,  blithely  continue  to  make 
this  Illegal  turn  for  we  know  that  we  shall  be  finished  in  a few  minutes, 
that  the  Irritated  drivers  will  speed  on  their  way,  and  that  the  only  hurt 
that  comes  to  us  will  be  the  sound  of  the  i«st«S־ted  voices  which  shout  their 
curses  and  hatred  at  us  for  having  stopped  them  on  their  way.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  feel  too  badly  about  it  for  we  know  that  they  would  probably  have 
made  the  same  Illegal  turn  had  their  need  called  for  It.  We  continue  on 
our  way  and  rfehe  Incident  18  closed;  we  can  cope  with  man,  for  we  know  ifhat 
his  worst  can  be.  On  the  other  hand.  If  while  making  this  turn  a pollceinan 
had  approached  the  scene,  our  reaction  w ould  have  been  quite  different:  we 
would  have  had  to  face  the  authority,  the  law,  the  sign  of  respect  and  this 
would  put  Into  the  situation  a new  and  quite  d4fferent>-a 
allJugiJ  mi  I . Now  we  no  longer  know  what  the  consequences  might  be;  we  be- 
come  feai^ul  and,  to  a small  extent,  terrorized.  It  18  the  same  in  terms 
of  our  Torah  reading:  Israel  can  deal  with  Its  leader  •ven  If  It  breaks  the 
Law  but  to  tamper  with  what  Uod  has  spoken  to  them  directly  places  the  viol« 


'Speak  thou  with  us,  aid  we  will 


tlon  Into  a different  context. 


hear;  but  let  not  Qod  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die." 

It  remains  then  for  us,  as  we  hear  the  Torah  portion  of  the  Ten  Coinmand 


mente  read  ln  the  Synagogue  this  week,  to  make  our  choice  In  terms  of  modern 
times:  shall  the  biblical  story  or  shall  we,  as  the  Midrash  en- 

loins  us,  consider  ourselves  as  If  we.,--eup- anoost-ers  and־־ our  m1n^lrei1»8  cMl 
-^on  chall  lunm  actually  stood  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  and  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Living  G־od,  It  will  be  only  in  a context  of  choice  such  as  I have  e«%3p 
1 words  and  values  of  the  Ten  Coma^d- 


ments  can  achieve  any  real  slgnlflcance/f or  within  the  realm  of  this  prln- 

/ 

cl|)le  we  will  decide,  one  way  or  another,  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  o- 
bey•  If  we  treat  the  iawj^  as  having  been  given  only  through  Mdfes,  that  18: 
that  we  simply  read  as  words  on  a printed  page  or  Inscribed  by  an  un- 

known  pious  scribe  upon  the  parchment  of  our  Torah,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  committment  for  us.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  8ee,,the  Ten  Commandments 


are  our  own  obligation,  sy  linvi-rny  besn  given  to  us  tJy  Ood  directly,  even- 
thou^  ^^^=Ä^g0neratlons  may  sepeRate  us  from  the  actual  event,  we  shall 
be  committed  mil  iin  1 1111 1 110  to  fulfill  our  duty  toward  ttod  and  our  fellow 


man. 


yTn  short,  If  we  are  not  fearful  of  real,  personal  contact  It  will  mean 
a genuine  spirituality  on  our  part  and  who  knon^  hoatiXar  an»  how  noble  man 
might  yet  become  If  this  Is  his  lesson  In  terms  of  the  Torah  portion  to  be 
read  this  week•  ^uch  a committment  augers  well  for  us,  for  our  soc^ty  and! 
Indeed,  because  of  us,  for  the  world  In  which  we  live•  ^ 

V׳  'N 

Amen• 


Heb.  Tab•,  Friday  evening,  Jan.  31»  1964• 


/c׳\  »'KY  FATHER:  I SOI /ATI  ON ; OUR  MOTHER : 1 ■Q^-rELTNESS , ** 

vJ_^J  ■ 

My  friends,  the  more  I see  of  people,  the  more  worried  I become.  While 
we  have  our  parties  and  our  social  g^therin^s,  while  laiighter  and  joy 
often  a part  of  one^erson‘ s contact  with  another  it  appears  to  me  that 

people  are  unj»ajpj0y.  Our  parties,  of  wtich  fehere  are 

many,  bring  with  them  a frenzy  of  joy  M-U.  ..Luu  1.1  P א■  m and  the  laughter  that 
one  hears  and  to  which  one  responds  is  often  tinged  with  a degree  of  hysteti^ 

Cocktail  parties  of  th^ty  or  forty  persons  are  the  order  of 
the  day;  large  dinner  parties  of  thn  or  tw^ety  individual«  are  tia*  common 
-CTf  gathtering  and  people  outdo  themselves  in  their  attempts  at  ho«pi- 
tality.  In  all  truth  I must  say  th^^t  I can  not  remember  the  time  when  jupt 
four  or,  at  most,  six  of  us  sat  down  to  be  together;  ami  wher-^e  food  was  the 
Idast  of  our  coaicem  and  good  talk  was  our  major  preoccupation.  In  fact, 
the  story  was  told  to  me  that  at  one  such  gathering,  when  food  and  drink 
had  been  exhausted,  the  television  was  turned  on  so  that  people  c^^d  stare 
glassily  at  the  screen  and  not  be  bored  with  one  ־mother.  I hav^bTen  a 


I demur  fr^^  the  usual 


witness  to  this  type  of  procedure 


chastizement  that  there  is  a poverjry  of  thought  within  the  land;  this  is 
not  the  c^se  within  our  socio-economic  group.  People  travel,  they  buy  books 
they  read  all  of  the  latest  magazines  and  they  attend  plays  and  concer;^ts; 
poverty  of  thought  and  lack  of  ^or  knowledge  no  longer 

People  in  general,  to  repeat,  are  unhappy:  with  their  lives,  with  their  lot 
withfth״  trials  and  tribulations  that  face  them  from  day  to  day^  י n th* 


ivateth^m  do r ^3r a e - 


the  committments  which  moti 


They  drllüc  mor.  than  Is  h״־»«!  for  then,  the  arnorality  of  men  ,•ai  women 
has  been  proven  by  all  the  social  80101>ת3ל:ץ5;4/״  withlnlthe  statistics  we  find 
tl1.״t  mo^blJds  are  occupi-d  i/.h  r ..rift,  1 1■  by  those  who  are  mentally  ill  than 
by  those  who  are  physically  ridden  with  desease.  Hy  mentally  ill,  also,  we 
need  not  refer  simply  to  those  who  are  in  psycRatri  c instltntlons  for  ser 
ious  breakdowns  but  we  can  cite  those  many  U.ousands  who  are  under  treatment 
for  short  periods  of  time  as  a result  of  anklety  and  frustration 

;•ו  t-u-piv  Oerr  'tirT  cope  with  tlie  intrlcasies  of  wbewe  dally  llV^f• 


d 


■ן  V-•  Ua 


ii  . 


I find  this  to  be  the  case  among  youngsters  as  not  only  adults.  In 

my  experience  of  working  with  youngsters,  and  I have  specialized  in  teaching 
them  for  many  years,  the'^rate  of  unhappiness  has  grown  to  md{>r  proportions. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  they  walk  around  with  long  and  sad  facets , Complaining 
of  their  lot  and  being  resentful  of  the  horror  of  their  time;  indeed,  they 
outwardly  conduct  themselves  as  any  young  person  might.  On  l^e  other  hand, 
in  asking  some  searching  questions,  and  in  seeking  to  establish  a measure 
of  safe  and  stable  rapport,  one  bdgins  to  doubt  their  putward  ^m>ern 

Whereas  at  one  time,  when  children  were  young  and 


carefree,  the  concern  of  the  youngster  was  with  the  course  of  study  in  his 


, while  these  de• 


school  and  the  next  dance  which  t?e  would  attend.^n  our 

— impf>1w  ■וזר  r<i^ — > 


tails  arestill  being  discussec 


•i'he  c״״rs-  ״f  o״r  world  has  aR.d  our  children  beyond  any  semblance  of  youth 
and  from  their  earliest  days  they  befin  to  think  and  act  sertouslyi  they 


either  are  able  to  stand  the  competition  or  they  f al/ by  the  wayside.  The 
high-school  years,  from  14  to  18,  hove  lost  their  freshness  and  vitality 
for  it  now  is  Incumbent  upon  the  youngsters  to ״ ־rn  the  grades  for  college 


// 


admission;  furthermore,  free  time  is  no  longer  spent  in  play  but  in  extra- 
curricular  activities,  a designation  which  l<»ok^  g0f»d  whxch  x6  being 


ich  lo  akW  g 

sought  by  the  college  application  boards.  Colleges  want  a ״wdl-rounded" 
individual,  one  who  has  diverted  his  eftlergy  into  many  fields,  who  has  been 
concerned  with  matters  other  than  his  studies  and  who,  ״t  the  same  time, 
places  high  in  the  scholastic  competitive  exaותination s . Youngsters  know 
this  and  the  half  year  before  the  entrance  examinations  nnd  tlie  half  ye, nr 
prior  to  the  actual  results  are  a strain  axi  a burden  wUch  often  wreak  havocl 


with  the  young, in  body  and  mind.  We  find  that  the  rate  of  narcotics  users 


has  risen  to  unprecedented  heights  in  this  age  le)/el^  we  f)nd  that  their 


attitude  toward  those  values  and  ideals  which  we  consider  to  be  vital, 


reflect  a cynifti^m  and  a hardness  which  dist.1rbing  and  frightening.] 

The  state  of  the  world  at  large  affects  them  deeply;  they  no  longer  know 
what  the  future  u±ll  bring.  Will  they  be  able  to  continue  their  studies 


iii 


toward  their  chosen  profession  or  will  they  be  involved  in  a war-like  strn^; 


fd  never  1;nov\ring 

I  4^ ־^ 

be — abiwped  to  be  in— 


for  survival,  hnvlnfj■  ■^e  be  a pax^tדד‘יf’  the  .ifnn 
which  conflict  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 


volved  not  so  much  for  a loosely  defined  freedom  from  Communism  lait  for  lif! 
or  death,  for  health  or  hurt,  for  J3ic±rt  or  for  wro-ftg.  ^ 


They, like  we  are  cought  up  in  the  strugijles  of  our  time;  their  unhappinei 
is  symptomatic  of  the  proi  lems  and  difficulties  of  L}־me,  where  is  the 

stability  and  where  is  the  permanence  which  we  had  always  considered  to  be 
so  precious  and  meaningfiil?'  A father,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  who 
speaks  to  his  son  of  virtue,  of  honor,  of  rifjht  may,  under  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances,  appear  like  a creature  of  a lonfj  lost  age;  while  tl)e  youngster 
who  seeks  advice  and  guidance  will  find  the  figures  of  authority,  his  fath- 
er  and  his  mother,  engi^jed■  in  the  awesome  and  fearfully  domaiiding  process 

yf  0vc^ ־ • ^ ס! ־ 

of  making  a living/.  The  youngster  may  turn  then  to  the  latest  fad  or  jKraze 
to  seek  identification  f,nd  ^ sense  of  belonging;  this  lasts  as  long  as  the 

• ר׳* > ן 

present  need  and  then  anoMr  problem  confronts  us  to  be/dealy  with  onre  w — 
>«w-nrr.  j^^th  for  the  yoixngsters  and  for  the  adults,  our  father  is  isolation 
and  our  mother  is  loneliness«  »«ך  ^s  unhappy^  tmfd  distroiight  and  frightened 
people,  we  seek  our  place  and  tastr  fut  ur  e^•  thd  ^[forld  of  whioh  we — e-re  a - 
pari!  , '11  ml  nvrx  the  events  ««f  which  we  havd  all  ^ioo  little  choice,  !sola- 

tion  and  loneliness,  then,  gjre  two  of  the  key  words  which  direct  oiir  lives 
from  d■lצ^  tn  linj־  we  isolated  from  one  another  because  of  our  concerns 


ways  and  mepns  tow arc 


for  survival,  we  are  steeped  in  contemplating  < 


existence  and  stability,  we  are  isolated  within  the  small  circle  of  our  owi 
family  problems  which  seem  at  times  to  be  insurmount able^  .*i*d  we  are  isolat< 
bec^^use  of  our  very  desire  to  make  our  mark  on  oui'  o\m  and^becaiise  of  what 


, Isolation  and  ^oneliness  go  together,  loneliness  is  the  result  of 


we  are 


isolation;  they  are  like  oiir  father  and  mother  for  our  time  and  ploce  lea\5j 

nothing  open  to  chance  fulfillment  aed^self  realization,  VTe  arc  lonely 

becatise  we  must  fight  the  battle  for  existence  by  oursel ves^«־nd —ת ח  mtr  nimi 

we  are  lonily  because  all  others  are  similarly  occupied  and  we  are  lonely 


iv 


because  the  ideals  and  values  and  plans  which  were  a source  of  c onpanionshi 


I 


e|,T1d  comfort  to  us  all  these  many  years  have  been  reJרloced  by  new  values^  ־«»d' 


different  ideal  asjpri  complex  plans  which  may  answer  the  question  of  the  mom 
ent  but  supply  little  if  any  peace  or  serenity  for  the  נ on^j  struggle  ahead. 
Isolation  and  Loneliness:  these  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  both  yoiang- 


sters  and  adults  in  our  time;  it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  will  be  oiir  con 
panions  and  symbols  of  existence  for  a Ion{;}  ־tjcffw  to  come. 

Is  there  then  an  antidote  to  the  xinhappiness  and  distro^ight  (piality  of 
our  day?  I»  it  all  as  hopeless  jand  critical  as/^e  have  painted  the  picture? 
In  general,  it  would  appear  to  me,  there  is  no^  antidote  to  the  poison  that 
infects  our  system  and  it  as  critical  as  the  picture  described.  But  in 
terms  of  our  specific  needs,  the  answer  to  isolation  and  loneliness  can  be 
found  within  the  Sanctuary  of ־‘ ־srael,  in  terns  of  companionship  and  concern 
Week  after  week  we  see  hollow  and  defeated  }fenle  tome  to  these  doors  and 
find  their  ^eats  within  the  quiet  beauty  of  this  Hotise  of  God;  week  affeer 
week  we  see  some  of  them  rise  from|bheir  pews  at  the  end  of  the  serfice  re- 
freshied  in  body  and  spirit.  bur  youngsters  also  come  to  worship  with  us, 
not  perhaps  in  the  mimbers  we  would  like  but  they  do  c ome^.and  in  that  we  fin 
our  sense  of  blessing.  And  I am  convinced  that  it  is  not  always  ^j}e  music 
of  the  service  or  the  words  of  t/e  sermon  or  the  message  of  the  ^yers  which 
affects  our  people  for  {;ood  and  for  meaning;  rather,  the  t/^ught  often  strik 
es  me;  it  is  a feeling  of  warmth  and  tej^nderness  Avhich  is  in  evidence  right 
here,  perhaps  the  last  and  only  place  \־/here  eternal  values  are^  en shrined. 

Not  too  long  ago  I aslced  one  of  my  stiidents  who  comes  from  a warm  and  decent 
and  loving  home,  Whyit  is  it  that  attracts  you  to  the  *Synagogue?  And  his  ans 
wer  is  one  which  will  always  remain  with  me:  It  is  like  my  own  home  I It  is 
in  a setting  such  as  this  that  isolation  gives  way  to  the  mood  of  the  hour 
and  it  is  within  Inja  context  of  ijfi  religfcus  service  such  as  this  that  the 
loneliJiess  of  the  world  is  absorbed^  if  only  to  a smal.1  degree  ^by  the  aura 
of  peace  and  dignity  whi4^f^  prevail^  among  us  here.  The  fierson  in  need  of 
susterumce  r.rnr  ri/im  I in  I w / 1 1/1 1 ijliili  11I11  In  ml  1 iiii  in  ח וו ן I'li  he  can  then  rise 


^ to  enter  the  world  as  a anev»-  man . The  world,  of  course,  has  not  chan^^ed; 


life  but  for  a short  tirne 


the  unhajjpiness  gtay  still  •b־e  a part  of  our  ■wa 


the  love  of  us  all,  extended  one  to  the  other,  has  brou^^ht  henling  eind  sub- 
stance  tojbne  of  our  very  oim . For  a short  whle  at  least,  we  Ao  lon^^er  walk 


n.  t,y  of  SI 


alon^j  the  razor  s ed^^e  • a 


e mos 


vanoe , 


Our  father,  Isolati  n;  our  mother:  Loneliness?  Usually,  but ר ו  fit  always 
and  here  is  one  of  tliose  places  where  those  fearful  and  harmful  words  lose 
some  of  the  sharpness  of  their  hurt^and  some  of  the  brutality  of  tFieir  force 
If  even  a few  of  you,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  felt  the  Tidauty  of  this 
thou^^ht,  then  the  life  and  value  of  this  congre^^ation  is  well  worthwhile. 


May  you  feel  tKis  benefit  of  good  as  well  and  may  our  House  of  God  serve 


within 


you  in  this  manner  from  week  to  ,,,eek,  until  the 


shall  have  me t , and  tat t led  to  victory^  the  fear  and  unhappiiiess  w ז ti^out  . Tha 
,ri]!  be  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  b^lad  in  it. 
Amen. 


^^eb.  Tab,,  Friday,  February  21,  1964, 


(b  SHABB08  ZOCHOR, 

INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 the  spec.  Bab.  bee  It  fall  Immed.  prior  to  Purlm 

2 called  Zoohor  bee  we  are  to  remember  what  happened 
tjo  our  people  under  Haraan;  and)  as  Haft.,  Indicates 
what  Amalok  did  to  our  people  In  later  times 

3 ooRrtÄieotlon  to  Purlm  In  that  Haman,  by  trad,  a desc 
of  Hmalekltes;  thus,  evil  perpetuated  v.s.  Jews 

ts  SPECIFIC 

to  acknowledge  this  special  Bab.  is  of  ב.  Import 

to  each  one  of  us  for  It  brings  us  also  to  pt  of  re 

2 If  nothing  else,  we  need  a pt  of  departure  for  reme 

since  we  are  ever  ready  to  forget  4. 

3 perhaps  a good  qual  In  man:  that  he  can  forget  ®י י יי 
legate  to  back  of  mind  that  which  Is  awful;  or,  on 
otLr  hand,  an  Illusion  or  delusion  to  c^omfort  one 
self  with  pleasantries  & luxuries  of  our  time. 

ilf  bee.  of  events  & circumstances,  would  like  to  remem 

er  with  you  today 
BODY 

“ffforemoBt,  ought  to  remember  that  we  Jewe  teve 
always  occupied  a precarious  position  onstage  of 

i Haman  i^Purlm  Just  one  Incident  of  which ®י י 
״ to  make  epeclal  note  today  but  ®here  are  a^o:  Pto 

PoJtSSlt 

Russia  still  in  news:  Poland  * yrs^ 

& US  not  free  of  taint  either,  & less  than  200  yrs 
3 indicates  that  we  must  remember  in  order  not  to  be 
^ lulled  into&lse  sense  of  s ecurlty;  be  ״vigilant,  & 
alert  to  all  manner  of  attack  & guard  our  ^^omes,  1 
sllitutlons  steadfast  faith  v.s.  all  ex- 

■tremlsts  oC  whatever  hue.  -or! נ1 ר 

A luxury  confidence,  delusion  are  cancerous  & can  lu 
us  Into  a way  of  life  which  would  easily  blind  us 
fallacy  of  our  position 

I am  not  suggesting  that  a-s  everywhere  beady  to 
^ strike  bu^mfrely  to  tell  all  who  feel  conveniently 
safe  that  you  t oo  must  always  remember. 

1 ?rlils  1 n aermany  also  force  us  to  remember.  The 
Stories  told  out  of  Frankfurt  & out  of  Israel 
but  added  detail  of  what  we  already  know. 

2 those  who  hang  themselves  supply  the  unk own  detail 
and  I am  sorry  to  see  them  hang  themselves  for  so 


■ I 

I 


c "Zochor“  — p,  2 

rauAh  Is  lost  Mju/k  ^ 

3 how  can  we  ever  treat  tJs©  iH  with  evil  If  the  clue 
•18  removed;  If  before  we  have  a chance  to  examine 
deaease,  the  malignancy  18  burled;  these  men  should 
be  examined  & studied 

4 furthermore,  these  constant  revelations  are  shock— 
Ing  us  Into  remembrance;  a)  we  note  how  many  went 
free  for  almost  20  yrs  after  end  of  VTWII;  and  b )we 
note  that  the  eheray  with  whom  we  are  ever  ready  to 
do  business,  18  itlll  the  enemy;  quiet,  private  an 

hidden  but  still  the  enemy. 

5 If  this  does  not  cause  us  to  remember,  we  have  no 
rlKht  :to  be  alive  for  we  bear  a unique  burden;  to 
beaJiv'mtness  to  the  death  of  our  fellow  Jews-6  mil 
and  that  their  d eath  not  be  forgotten. 

C GOD 

1 remember  Him?  A good  question  when,  In  a time  sue 
as  owtfl,  we  are  becora.  ever  more  self-sufficient 

2 do  It  yourself  craze  continuously  apandlng;  there 
18  nothing  we  can*t  do:  from  conceiving  life  to 
taking  It;  from  curing  the  111  to  experimenting 
with  live,  dbadly  virus  on  uninformed  volunteers, 

3 all  basis  elements  under  our  control  today  & we 
have  already  left  confines  of  earth  to  go  toward 

the  moon,  planets  and  the  stars.  v,  v,«« 

4 but  In  all  this,  do  we  remember  God,  who  has  creat 
ed  all?  who  gives  life,  e motl  ׳n.  feeling,  lose  & 
truth?  Act  as  If  not  but  It  is  ^e  who  can  rj^ase  u 
and  cast  down,  & It  18  He  who  can  ^®cree  yes  or  no 

5 remember  Gd  then  as  source  for  In  our  own  self- suf 
and  comfort  we  forget  Him  or,  all  too  readily,  neg 

lect  His  presence. 

6 no  matter  how  liberal  or  reform  we  may  be,  or  clal 
to  be.  we  still  believe  that  each  man  Is  of  the 
spirit,  has  a soul,  & 18  created  In  His  Image. 

CONCLUSI  N 

^1  this  area  of  reraemberance  for  this  time  of  year; 
not  just  Purlm  or  Haman  or  Amalek  but  all  history 
2 that  we  a re  always  an  easy  target,  that  our  oo-rel 
shall  not  be  forgotten  A that  we  ee^  a grt  deal  t^^ 

B SPECIFIC 

1 If  this  be  of  meaning  to  you  this  day,  then  of  a 

certainty,  tils  special  Sabb.  ®^all  not  , 

2 remem,  shall  call  to  the  fore  that  which  1 
right  & shall  bring  measure  of  satlsf  & purp  to 

3 then.  Indeed,  the  message  of  Purlm  will  be  rele- 
vant  and  we  shall  encounter  holiday  In  proper  splr 


It  :to  remember  e^vente  of  0 entiles  p^et  * what 
future  can  truly  be  for  you  ^ for  me. 

AMEN. 


, TAB.,  SAT.  A.M. , FEB.  22,  1964 
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CENTRAL 


CONFERENCE  OF 


RABBIS 


Conducted  by 


Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations 


February  4 1964 ,5־ 


PROGRAM 


<vr ^ר ׳ 


li^י ן 


Disarmament  — Freparing  for  Next 
Steps  ^ 

Adrian  Fisher,  Deputy  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 


3:30  p.m. 


4:30  p.m.  RECESS 


COCKTAILS — Dupont  Plaza  Hotel, 

Gallery  Room 

DINNER — Dupont  Plaza  Hotel,  Du- 
pont  Room 

Defense  and  Disarmament 
,Arthur  W7-^ailb£R.  Deputy  As- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Arms  Control 

Economic  and  Political  Ramifications 
of  the  Defense  Budget 

The  Honorable  George  McGov- 
ERN,  United  States  Senate ״• : : ׳ ן  ^ . 
Chairman  of  the  Evening  Session — 

Rabbi  Samuel  A.  Soskin,  Chair- 
man,  CCAR  Committee  on  Justice 
and  Peace 


5:45  p.m. 


6:30  p.m. 


8:00  p.m. 


10:30  p.m.  RECESS 

FEBRUARY  5 

8:00-  CONTINENTAL  BREAKFAST  at  Reli- 

9:00  a.m.  gious  Action  Center 

(All  remaining  sessions  will  be 
held  at  Dupont  Plaza  Hotel,  Du- 
pont  Room) 

9:15  a.m.  Practical  Politics  — The  Respective 
Roles  of  the  Government,  the  Public 
and  the  Experts 

The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
United  States  Senate 


FEBRUARY  4 

9:30  a.m.  registration — State  Department, 

Main  International  Conference  Room 


10:15  a.m. 


10:30  a.m. 


INVOCATION  — Rabbi  Albert  G. 
Minda,  Past  President,  CCAR 

introductory  remarks — Rabbi 
Leon  Feuer,  President,  CCAR 

American  Foreign  Policy — Goals  and 
the  Decision-making  Process 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State 

The  Honorable  Averell  Harri- 
MAN,  Under  Secretary  of  State 


12:00  noon  lunch — State  Department  Cafeteria 

״ C ")iU 

. .x'O 

j(  [ P•™■  Ceremony  at  Graveside  of  the  late 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Arling- 
ton  National  Cemetery 

Conducted  by  Rabbi  Leon  Feuer, 
President,  CCAR  and  Rabbi  Jacob 
Weinstein,  Vice  President,  CCAR 


2:15  p.m. 


The  Citizen  and  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

Harry  W.  Seamans,  Chief,  Or- 
ganization  Liaison  Division,  Bu- 
reau  of  Public  Affairs 


2:30  p.m.  The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations 


sistant  Secretary  of  State,  Interna- 
tional  Organization  Affairs 


<L  LmZäJ 


10:15  a.m.  Foreign  Perspectives  of  Disarmament 
and  World  Peace 

Gerard  de  la  Villesbrunne, 
First  Counselor,  Embassy  of 
France 

Viktor  P.  Karpov,  First  Secre- 
tary.  Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Chairman  of  the  Morning  Session — 
Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld 

12:30  p.m.  LUNCH 

Discussion  — What  Can  We  Do? 

Resource  Persons: 

Dr.  Vernon  Ferwerda,  Director 
of  the  Washington  Office,  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
Rev.  Rodney  Shaw,  Director  of 
Disarmament  Education,  Method- 
ist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concern 

Arthur  1.  Waskow,  Peace  Re- 
search  Institute  Eellow,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies 

Chairman  of  the  Afternoon  Session — 
Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch,  Direc- 
tor.  Religious  Action  Center 

3:00  p.m.  ADJOURNMENT 

3:15  p.m.  Individual  Meetings  with  Senators 

and  Congressmen  on  Capitol  Hill 

6:30  p.m.  Dinner  Meeting  of  CCAR  Commit- 

tee  on  Justice  and  Peace 


The  Religious  Action  Center,  housed  in  the  Emily  R.  and  Kivie 
Kaplan  Building,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on 
Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism,  a joint  instrumentality  of  the 
CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS  and  the  UNION 
OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  with  its  affiliates— 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  National  Federation 
of  Temple  Brotherhoods,  National  Federaiton  of  Temple  Youth. 
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tB»  SHALACH"  — *FEAR* . 

INTRODUCTION 

\ in^tha^wks  T,  we  mostly  comment  on  S,  of  Moses  fr 
ths  one  of  grt  poetic  sections  but  In  so  doing,  we 
overlook  one  of  T.  port  of  deep  significance. 

2 find  here,  In  every  chapter,  an  element  of  fear 
for  so  much  happens  and  Isr.  are  always  afraid. 

3 .rrnuoh^o  that  at  one  point,  Gd  saye  “why  pray  unt 
mSt  Bpelk  unto  oh  of  Is  that  they  go  forward  !“ 

®I  ?ak”  several  e«1mples.  pursuing  Esyptl^^  death 
from  lack  of  water;  death  from  lack  of  food,  death 

from  enemy  AMalek ״ ־  a WnaAs 

2 each  Instance  Is  coupled  to  a JlJ^^elllon  v,8.  Moses 
and  in  final  analysis  the  question  Is  asked  hy  Isr 

18י  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not?■ 

ר each  instance  of  fear  Is  resolved:  Egypt  are  drwond 

^ water  leads  to  rock;  hunger  leads  to 

leads  to  upholding  of  arms  of  Moses;  rebellion  to 
choice  at  öodl  Calf;  question^  to  IOC  8 -.a״,«- 

4 we  see  then  that  community  of ״נ® נael  in 

very  much  afrlad  for  Its  life  * J 55*? 

once  referred  back  to  Its  own  slavery  & safety  In 
־favo^  of  the  unknown  due  to  exodus.  , , * 

5 in  this  light,  would  he  well  for  us  to  look  at 
own  fears,  & how  valid  they  really  are. 

BODY 

\ tSl?  teeM^o  he  our  greatest  fear;  when  and  how 

2 taoi\r״.^it?’come  to  each  of  us:  hut  when,  how  4, 
of  course#  the  underlying  thought,  why 

3 wo  Sorry  4nd  consider  Its  consequences;  so  much  to 
^ b^  done,  peace  not  yet  made,  efforts  to  be  conclud 

ed  recomlti  •n  to  be  achieved,  teaching  yet 
doAe  to  fSmlly  4 friends, 

U not  one  of  us  wants  to  he  a burden  or  die  In  pain, 

^ the  horror  and  the  endless  “»?i.t 

I?  tbia  our  greatest  ftar  but,  as  in  T.,  enaiess  variisu 
^ of  «S  how  to  approach  the  trial  that  lies  ahead. 

6 S?11fe  anf  ;ach  day  leads  us  to  fu 
iiie  eSohday’fSlly  or  realistically  or  wholehearte 

7 this  is  almost  sinful  for  what  higher  * oont 

^ can  we  make  than  to  close  our  eyes  at  the  ® 

dSy  to  say;  I have  done  It  well,  fully  & wholly  & 

I can  leave  my  mark  In  peace. 


I 


/ 


*B»SHALAOH"  — (con»t) . 

B FAILURE  & SUCCESS 

1 •this  18  the  second  great  fear:  that  we  may  he  a fai 
lure,•  toth  in  our  personal  lives  & in  business 

2 we  worry  beo.  we  lack  superficial  qualities  and  sym 
bols,  monetary  possessions,  great  & large  things  so 
precious  to  so  many 

3 this  more  often  than  not  is  the  symbol  or  evaluatlo 
of  success  and  we  who  afte  not  a part  of  it,  sonsidr 
it  a failure 

4 yet,  it  Indlactes,  as  in  T, , that  all  need  not  be 

like  this:  "not  by  might  nor  by  power  but  by  Ky 
word"  is  the  good  advice  of  another  portion  of  Tora 

5 fulfillment,  satlflf action,  belief,  place,  per8pectlי 
are  all  far  more  vital  and  even  more  difficult  to 
come  by,  depending  on  the  energy  expended, 

0  LIKE  AND  DISLIKE 

1 this  the  third  great  fear  of  our  people;  that  they 
are  not  liked, 

2 we  want  to  be  part  of  the  group,  want  to  be  loved  & 

respected,  want  to  be  asked  to  Join  and  contribute 
& more  often  than  not,  the  evaluation  of  a man*s 
own  person  is  in  this  superficial  catatory  ! 

3 many  will  go  to  any  4 all  lengths  to  win  friends, 
even  at  risk  of  self-respect  4 labk  of  personal  in- 
tegrity  but  in  each  case,  this  is  a fear  of  the  mind 

4 true  like  can  never  be  bought  but  most  be  won  by 
hard  effort,  by  degree,  by  slow  aging  process,  by  a 
personal  committment  to  principle  4 accept,  on  such, 

5 this  fear  than  is  unreasonalbe  and  unsubstantial  fr 
It  exists  in  person  rather  than  of  society 

CONCLUSION 

A OENERAL  | 

1 fear  a real  part  of  lesson  for  this  Sat.  morning  4 
it  Is  part  of  each  of  us  too, 

2 depends  on  area  of  concern  4 how  we  react  to  it;  In 
ancient  times,  the  immediate  4 real  while  in  our  owr 
day,  more  remote,  more  subtle,  more  psychological  ן 

B SPECIFIC 

1 it  would  seem  to  me  that  while  we  die  each  day,  we 
do  have  life;  while  we  seek  success,  failure  may  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  It;  while  we  wajt  to  be 
liked,  dislike  may  have  no  relationship  to  our  exp, 
whatsoever  as  long  as  we  remain  true  to  ourselves, 

2 this  Is  the  great  Ibsson  of  this  day;  for  us  4 our 
time,  as  human  beings,  4 members  of  society  4 Jews, 

3 may  our  fears  never  b^t  the  better  of  us  but  may  we 
live  in  faith,  in  honor  4 at  peace  with  ourselves,  , 

^MEN,  ' 

!EB.  TAB.,  SAT.  A.M. , JAN.  25,  1964. 


SAbbi  lAteaa,  Itabcr•  of  the  Consragetloa  end  Oueetsi 

1 «rtah  to  thank  Hahbi  Lehman  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
epoak  to  you,  I auat  e<h11t  that  the  tone  of  ■y  preeontation  thia  evening 
vae  eoneidarably  altered  by  what  I read  in  the  Thbemacle  Bulletin 
regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Con  Ediaon  Co•  nuelear  reactor  propoaal• 

»!clear  energy  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  nan  if  properly  uaed. 

It  la  a aourca  of  electrical  power»  it  ia  a tool  of  tha  phyaieian  in 
aiding  hla  in  dlagnoaing  and  curing  variaoa  diaaaaaa•  It  haa  enabled 
Induatry  to  produce  new  and  better  producta.  It  nay  have  added  years  to 
«any  of  our  lives  from  its  use  in  aedlcal  research. 

Whan  the  atona  of  uranlun  or  plutoalun  are  split»  energy  ia 
released.  A fraction  of  thia  energy  appears  as  heat.  Thia  energy  any 
be  utilised  im  the  maam  neimer  as  the  eoargy  ralaaaed  when  coal  la  burned. 

Another  fraction  of  tha  energy  appears  aa  radioactive  atena.  These 
ßadloactive  atona  release  bits  of  energy  which  act  aa  a signal  telling 
the  seientlat  or  !Ayaleian  where  they  are  located. 

Tha  bits  of  energy  the  radioactive  atema  releaae  ere  kaom  aa  \ 

beta*raya  and  <^asa-rays.  These  rays  have  the  ability  to  disrupt  or  break 
apart  nolecuUa  and  are  known  aa  ionising  radUtlon.  Ionising  radiation 
can  do  danage  to  mn  if  he  is  bewberded  by  en  e!(ceaalve  «aount.  Qowever» 
men  hes  been  boadMrded  by  ionising  redlatian  since  the  beginning  of  tim. 

The  netural  redlatien  arlaea  frem  cuter  space»  the  earth*!  crust»  aen*a 

I 

own  body,  and  other  sources.  The  neturel  radUtlon  differs  in  Mignitude  by  I 

«"ז  geogrephUal  location.  For  axampla,  in  Denver»  Colorado  the  natural 

radUtlon  U tariee  «hnt  It  is  here  in  Kew  York  City,  i 

׳־•  Where  the  use  radiation  j 

I 

י 

1 

ן 


I 


(2) 

1•  indicated,  tbe  benefit!  »!a  gaiiia  by  ellofring  hisself  to  be  benberded  by  «q 
Additionel  atwunt  of  locticlng  radietlaa  oen  not  be  eohieved  by  any  othei:  MRena. 
therefore,  to  gain  tbe  bwMiflt!  aaeoelated  with  nttelear  energy  which  will 
allow  ua  to  live  a acre  healthy  and  lieaarely  life,  we  nuat  accept  a certain 
rlak«  Thla  la  the  aaiae  type  of  queatlon  we  aak  oureelvea  when  we  drive  our 
autooMblle,  when  we  aaoke  a pack  of  ci^arettea,  and  ao  forth. 

We  are  all  aware  of  tbe  recent  ettea^t  by  Coa  Edison  Co.  to  place  a 
nuclear  reactor  la  Quaens,  Ecw  York  City.  I under  a tend  that  aaae  of  tbe 
realdaata  of  tibe  area  taka  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  tliink  they  forced 
Con  Bdlaon  Co.  to  cancel  ita  plana  for  the  reactor.  Mr.  Barland  C.  Forber, 
Chclnean  of  Con  Ediacn  Co.  recently  told  one  of  tins  leading  aclentlfic 
journal! , the  reaaon  for  withdrawing  Con  Edison *a  application  fraa  the 
A.E.C.  to  build  the  miclaar  reactor  at  the  Havenawood  alte  la  Eev  York  City  is 
becmise  of  present  proapeeta  of  securing  large  anounts  of  hydroelectric 
pwer  fron  Canada  on  an  econdBiically  favorable  basis.  However,  the  canpany 
says  It  will  continue  to  look,  to  nuclear  energy  as  a source  of  electricity. 

Why  didn't  the  residents  of  Que4mo  want  the  reactor  In  their 
borough?  They  were  afraid  of  a nuclear  accident  or  the  reUaac  of  radioactive 
materials  into  tbe  envlr<MnMmt.  Why  ore  people  afraid  of  radiation?  The 
senaat Iona  11  Stic  treataamt  by  tiie  popular  press  of  any  topic  dealing  with 
radiation  instills  a fear  of  radiation  rather  than  fostering  a respect 
for  radiatiao.  A very  recent  exestple  of  this  occurred  last  Friday  when  two 
Harvard  scientists  stated  there  may  be  an  association  between  lung  cancer 
end  e naturally  occurring  radioactive  element  In  cigarette  smoke.  The 
Evening  Star,  a Washington  newspaper,  placed  thla  article  on 
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l»g0  2 and  guv  it  a 5 coluna  •praad,  with  tha  haadllaa  *'Badiation  in 
Tobactto  anoke  11  7 Be  I«ng  Canear  Clue“.  The  aaeie  day,  Sclenee,  a widely 
read  weakly  aeiaatifie  jcaumsl  pwbliahad  tha  report  in  full  with  tha 
foll<aflng  head,  *'BoloniuM»2101  A VeUtlla  Badloaotlve  Blaewitt  in  Clgarettea‘  . 
Obriowaly,  aaost  indiirlduala,  avcm  if  they  had  all  of  the  data,  idileh  tha 
nawspapars  di4t10e  !)resent,  oould  not  arrive  at  a satisfactory  daclaioa 
with  regard  to  this  proposed  aaaoaiation  betsvean  Itntg  ciit^cer  radio* 
active  sMterials  1»  cigarette  mu3i^, 

IRiere  is  e aegnant  of  tha  aclc«tlfle  conaanitty  and  a few  pseudo 
scientists  wbo  «ey  or  stay  not  have  an  uadarseandiag  of  tha  affects  of 
radiation  on  awn  and  hia  anvironeent.  They  tend  to  scare  the  public 
under  tha  belief  that  this  will  wake  tha  public  put  presaura  on  goveranental 
offleiala  to  llsdlt  the  uaa  of  radloaetive  s»tarial8.  Mai^  within  this 
group  are  doing  this  so  that  nuelaar  tasting  would  be  eurtailed.  They 
hews  auecaa^d  in  stopping  all  but  underground  testing,  but  they  heve 
also  succaadad  in  pronotlng  the  fear  of  radiation  rather  than  an  undar* 
standing  of  Its  affects,  which  can  causa  advaraa  consaquencea  if 
iwproparly  used  and  controllad. 


Than  thera  is  a third  group•  This  is  a self* interested  group  — 
beamfcse  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  a sourca  of  power  for  the  nation 
threatens,  they  think,  th^  very  eriateafee•  This  is  tha  coal  Industry, 
and  thair  lobby  group,  Tha  Hational  Goal  Aaaoclatioa.  Tha  eoel  iaduatry 
contanda  that  nuclear  pwer  la  uasafa,  that  it  is  unacoocndcal  and  that 
®^ha  public  can  darlve  no  tanglbla  baoafit  fron  tiia  uaa  tsielaar  anargy• 
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W will  only  oom1td«r  th®  •of«ty  ••pnct  •t  ihl•  tl«».  thnr« 
m two  »פמייש«  oJ!  «n  todu^trlal  9aU*j  featA  - Injury  to  th®lr  oim 
«nplo^M«  and  Injuxy  to  th•  gmtal  public,  the  nocUar  iaduatry  parted 
in  1943.  ytaa  1943  through  Juno  1943  there  ware  243  occidaotol  deaths 
la  the  aueleox.  Industry.  0«  thoaa,  only  6 wore  due  to  radiation.  Äiring 
the  sane  tins  period  there  ware  U,422  accidental  deaths  la  the  coal 
Industry.  Tbs  naclaar  Industry  Is  being  celled  unsafe  by  the  Industry 
that  has  consistently  had  tha  worst  safety  record  of  any  Ü.S.  Industry• 
«ccordlns  to  tha  statistics  of  the  O.S.  Dapts.  of  Oosnerce  and  Intorlor. 

But  you  ara  »ore  Interested  In  %rt1at  effect  the  waste  products  of 
these  Industries  have  on  public  health.  To  my  kncwledga  tha  oparatloo 
of  power  plants  have  had  no  daletarloas  affects  on  the  general 

population,  for  aaanpla  tho  •lipping  Port  Raactor  which  has  operated  for 
6 years  at  Shli^ilng  Port,  Ih.  and  in  fact,  thay  have  had  ona  daflnlte 
benaflclal  effect  on  the  public  health  of  tha  areas  In  which  they  ere 
located.  This  factor  will  becona  apparent  as  soon  as  we  consider  the 
effect  the  waste  products  fraa  coal  burning  p«rer  plants  have  on  public 
health.  Whan  coal  la  burned,  sulfur  dlonlde,  a poisonous  gat.  Is  produced. 
This  gas  la  not  preaant  In  tha  stack  gas  fron  nuclear  power  plants.  Last 
Saptanber,  It  was  stated  before  the  Senate  Ccasittea  on  Public  Works, 
foaall-fual  plants  kill  about  19,000  people  In  tha  0.  8.  each  year 
fro»  sulphur  dloidda  polsoaiag.  This  is  tnm  chronic  long-^am  effects. 

As  cltlaens  of  Mew  Tork  City  it  should  intereet  you  to  know  that  the 
coneentretion  of  sulfur  dlaadLdo  in  tha  air  of  your  city  fre<juantly  raaehas 
a level  that  he*  Irritating  affects.  If  this  concwitration  were  increased 


by  « tMctox  of  50,  «ayoiM  brootbls«  this  pollutod  *ir  for  •ovcral  hour• 


|£  lAoroas  the  safety  factors  laqaooed 


vouLd  die.  A 


end  eoceytod  by  the  mielear  Indaetry  on  geseous  produots  releesed  by  their 
instellatlcKks  are  between  10^000  end  100,000, 

It  la  charged  that  the  gaseous  radioactive  products  released 
fron  a auclear  reactor  will  produce  chronic  10ng*tem  effects. 

Dr.  Merrill  Sisenbud,  Professor  of  Imhwtrial  Medicine  at  M.Y.U.»  has 
established  that  nore  radioactivity  goes  up  the  stack  of  a coal-fired 
plant  than  a nuclear  one. 


X could  continue•  if  tian  pemltted,  to  illustrate  how  illogical  are 
the  argunents  by  the  various  opposition  groups,  coimeming  the  prt^lsms 
of  handling  the  hi|^ly  radioactive  waetea  produced  In  nuclear  reectora 
and  the  possibility  of  a significant  nuclaar  aceidant. 
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You  »ay  aak,  why  hasn't  thia  Information  ba«n  broi^ht  to  tba  public  8 
attention  before.  Mainly  because  of  the  force  enarte«!  by  Che  politically 
powerful  coal  lobby  and  because  the  nuclear  induatry  has  passively  suffered 
the  increasingly  vehement  attacks  fra»  the  coal  associations.  The  nuclear 
industry  is  now  starting  to  counter  attack  the  coal  lobby,  which  is  findli^* 
itsslf  in  an  unexpectedly  vulnerable  position,  as  1 have  already  pointed  out. 


Tba  esKellaat  safety  irsoavd  tibs  ■selsar  imdaatry  has  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  did  not  oosw  about  by  ebenes.  It  18  based  on  the 
philosophy  which  is  diligently  enforced  by  the  Atonic  Energy  Ccanission 
of  establishing  public  safaty  prior  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
atoadc  power  plante. 

X would  like  to  return  now,  after  this  lengthy  detour,  to  consider 
the  beaaflcial  affects  of  nuclear  anargy. 

Medical  applleatioas  of  mdloactive  aatarlala  are  found  in 
diagnoaia,  therapy  and  reMarch.  In  United  States  alone,  over  500,000 
oaties^s  each  yner  receive  edninlatratloDS  of  redioaetlve  sMteriel  for 
diegnoeis  of  a broed  range  of  conditions  affecting  almost  every  organ  of 
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th«  body.  Otfor  100.000  pationfc«  eoch  y&r  are  treated  vith  aore  Intane« 
radioactive  aouraas  to  daatroy  or  halt  tha  grovth  of  caaoara.  Tou  oHiy 
vooder  how  radiatloo  can  be  both  a poealble  cure  and  ceuee  of  eanoor. 

Generally  speaking,  one  can  oonaldar  the  peradoxlcal  effect•  of  radiation 
vlth  regard  to  cancer  In  the  •aen  manner  as  ve  know  that  •aae  people  are 
allergic  to  a dreg  idille  in  tha  majority  of  individuals  the  proper  doaa^ 
of  the  dru^  would  have  no  adverea  effect.  However.  e3Bccaaive  aasnunt•  of 
the  drug  would  produce  111  effects  in  all  of  the  peopla.  Tha  effect  of 
radiation  on  eanoeroua  eella  can  ba  thou^it  to  be  the  same  as  the  effect 
the  drug  bed  on  the  allergic  Individuals,  vtiaraaa.  if  excessive  aamuats 
of  radiation  were  applied  to  all  «alia,  they  would  all  be  daawged.  the 
aams  affect  that  eneeasive  aiaoimta  of  tha  drug  would  have. 

Since  radioactive  atama  omit  •Ignala.  bate  asui  giaana  rays,  they 
can  ba  Incorporated  into  drugs,  tellis«  ths  scientist  how  these  drugs 
effect  functions  of  the  body,  thus  enabling  him  to  develop  wore  potent, 
yet  safer  drugs. 

igrlcttltura  «itilisaa  radioactive  ai&tarial  to  help  develop  aore  \ 
effective  fertillaera  and  aniaal  feed.  It  1•  used  to  develop  now  plant 

\ 

vmrlstlas  which  are  aore  dlaeaae  resistant  and  can  adapt  to  dlffarent 

:1 

cllswtaa.  Intanse  aoureea  of  ionising  radiation  ara  used  to  halp  ^ 

aradlcata  cartain  ixMoet  pasta,  notably  tha  screw  worn  fly  In  tha  ^ | 

aouthaastam  United  States,  throimh  exposure  of  the  young,  which  will 

't 

be  released  later  as  starlllsed  adults.  j 

I 

In  •pecs  appllcatlcaaa  radloaative  aster  la  1•  ara  used  as  hast  \ 

ו 

soureaa  which  can  provlda  a dependabla  source  of  eleatrlalty.  The  \ 

\ 

\ 
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d«vlc••  hm  htma  used  oa  th•  TraatU  •atalllt«•  vhlch  halp  •hip• 
loeat«  fchalr  poaltioa  vithin  oaa-t«ath  of  a ■11a. 

IiMiuatry  nakaa  vide  uta  of  radioaetlva  aatarial•.  For  aatavpla,  to 
locata  laaka^  eootrol  tha  flew  of  patroleun  producta  In  plpaa»  ravaal  tha 
baat  lubricanta  for  aoglaaa,  to  taat  tha  vitamin  eoataat  of  food  praparatlona 
and  davalop  batter  detarsanta,  to  ■antloa  a faw. 

I»  addition  to  tha  nunaroua  practical  appllcatlona  In  tha  araaa 
laantlonad  pravloualy,  radloactlva  aatarlala  ara  being  uaad  In  avar  greater 
mnbar  and  varaatlllty  In  basic  raaaarcb  In  tdiysles•  chasBistry,  geology» 
biology  and  other  sciences. 

These  radloactlva  ■aterlals  cannot  be  used  Indlscrlsiinataly.  To 
purchase  ■oat  radioactive  ■aterlals  a license  oust  be  obtained  fron  the 
A.E.C.  This  agency  has  sat  stringent  restrictions  on  the  aiaoitat  of 
redloactlve  oeterlal  which  can  be  released  into  the  envlrcnxaent  end  the 
®®**“*t  of  radiation  exposure  their  enployees  can  receive.  When  one 
receives  e license  fron  the  A.B.C.  he  oust  eblde  by  their  regulations  as 
well  as  subnittlng  to  unannotmeed  Inspections  by  their  officials.  Beside 
the  regulations  set  forth  by  this  agency  there  are  other  federal  agencies 
es  veil  as  state  and  local  groups  vhlch  guard  agalnat  tha  Indlscrlnlnate 
use  of  radloaotiva  ■aterlals.  The  fundamental  problen  In  establishing 
these  regulations  18  to  si lew  as  much  of  the  banaflcial  usas  of  Ionising 
radiation  aa  posslbla  while  assuring  that  nan  Is  not  exposed  to  undue 
hazard. 

In  closing»  Z would  Ilka  to  quote  fron  a report  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  — "RADIATZOli  PBOFERLY  CONTROLIJa)  18  A BOON  TO  MAMKZND'  . 
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Ra>  bl  Lehman, Members  of  the  Conpregatlon  and  Guests: 

•I  wish  to  thank  Rabbi  Lehman  for  giving  me  this  onportimity  to  sneak 
with  you.  I must  admit  that  the  tone  of  my  nresentation  this  evening  was 
considerably  altered  by  what  I read  in  the  Tabernacle  Bulletin  regarding 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Con  Edison  Co.  nuclear  reactor  proposal. 

Nuclear  energy  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  man  if  properly  used.  It  is 
a source  of  electrical  newer,  it  is  a tool  of  the  nhysiclan  in  aiding  him 
in  diagnosing  and  curing  various  diseases.  It  has  enabled  Industry  to 
produce  new  and  better  products.  It  may  have  added  years  to  many  of  our 
lives  from  its  use  in  medical  research. 


When  the  atoms  of  uraniiim  or  nlutoniura  are  snllt,  energy  is  released. 

A fraction  of  this  energy  appears  as  heat.  This  energy  may  be  utilized 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  energy  released  when  coal  is  burned.  Another 
fraction  of  the  energy  appears  as  radioactive  atoms.  These  radioactive 
atoms  release  bits  of  energy  which  act  as  a signal  telling  the  scientist 
or  physician  vjhere  they  are  located. 

The  bits  of  energy  the  radioactive  atoms  release  are  knovm  as  beta-rays 
and  gamma-rays.  These  rays  have  the  ability  to  dlsrח■ןיt  or  break  apart 
molecules  and  are  known  as  ionizing  radiation.  Ionizing  radiation  can  do 
damage  to  man  if  he  is  bombarded  by  an  excessive  amount.  However,  man  has 


been  bombarded  by  ionizing  radiation  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
natural  radiation  arises  from  outer  space,  the  earth*s  crust,  raan*s  own 
body,  and  other  sources.  The  natural  radiation  differs  in  magnltiide  by 
our  geographical  location.  For  example,  in  Denver,  Colorado  the  natural 
radiation  is  twice  what  it  is  here  in  New  York  City.  In  most  Instances 
the  benefits  man  gains  by  allowing  himself  to  be  bombarded  by  an  additional 
amount  of  ionizing  radiation  can  not  be  achieved  by  any  other  means. 
Therefore,  to  gain  the  benefits  associated  with  nuclear  ener'׳y  which  will 
allow  us  to  live  a more  healthy  and  llesurely  life,  we  must  accept  a certain 
risk.  This  is  the  same  type  of  question  we  ask  ourselves  when  we  drive  our 


automobile,  when  we  smoke  a pack  of  cigarettes,  and  so  forth• 
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׳ .We  are  all  avare  of  the  recent  attempt  by  Con  Edison  Co,  to  place  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  Queens,  New  York  City.  I understand  that  some  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  think  they  forced 
Con  Edison  Co,  to  cancel  its  plans  for  the  reactor.  Mr.  Harland  C.  Forber, 
chairman  of  Con  Edison  Co.  recently  told  one  of  the  leading  scientific 
Journals,  the  reason  for  withdrawing  Con  Edison's  application  from  the 
A E C to  build  the  nuclear  reactor  at  the  Ravenswood  site  in  New  York 
City  is  because  of  present  prospects  of  securing  large  amounts  of  hydro- 
electric  power  from  Canada  on  an  economically  favorable  basis.  However, 
the  company  says  it  v;ill  continue  to  look  to  nuclear  enerf׳y  as  a source 
of  electricity. 

kliy  didn't  the  residents  of  Queens  want  the  reactor  in  their  borough? 
They  were  afraid  of  a nuclear  accident  or  the  release  of  radioactive 
materials  into  the  enviromnent . Why  are  people  afraid  of  radiation? 

The  sensatlonalistlc  treatment  by  the  popular  press  of  any  topic  dealing 
with  radiation  rather "than  fostering  a respect  for  radiation.  A very 
recent  example  of  this  occurred  last  Friday  when  two  Harvard  scientists 
stated  there  may  be  an  association  between  lung  cancer  and  a naturally 
occurring  radioactive  element  in  cigarette  smoke.  The  Evening  Star,  a 
Washington  newspaper,  placed  this  article  on  page  2 and  gave  it  a 5 column 
spread,  with  the  headline  "Radiation  in  Tobacco  Smoke  May  Be  Lung  Cancer 
Clue".  The  same  day,.  Science,  a widely  read  weekly  scientific  Journal 
published  the  report  in  full  with  the  following  head,  "Polonlum-210:  A 
Volatile  Radioactive  Element  in  Cigarettes".  Obviously,  the  general  public, 
even  if  it  had  all  of  the  data,  which  the  newspapers  did  not  present,  could 
not  properly  evaluate  this  proposed  association  between  lung  cancer  and 
radioactive  materials  in  cigarette  smoke. 
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There  Is  a segment  of  the  scientific  community  and  a few  pseudo 
scientists  who  may  or  may  not  have  an  understand the  effects  of 
radiation  on  man  and  his  environment.  They  tend  to  scare  the  public 
under  the  belief  that  this  will  make  the  public  put  pressure  on 
governmental  officials  to  limit  the  use  of  radioactive  materials.  Many 
within  this  group  are  doing  this  so  that  nuclear  testing  would  be  curtailed. 
They  have  succeeded  in  stopping  all  but  underground  testing,  but  they  have 
also  succeeded  in  promoting  the  fear  of  radiation  rather  than  an  under- 
standing  of  its  effects,  which  can  cause  adverse  consequences  if  improperly 
used  and  controlled. 

Then  there  is  a third  group.  This  is  a self-interested  group  - because 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  a soiirce  of  power  for  the  nation  threatens, 
they  think,  very  existence.  This  is  the  coal  industry,  and  their 

lobby  group.  The  National  Coal  Association.  The  coal  industry  contends 
that  nuclear  power  is  unsafe,  that  it  is  uneconomical  and  that  the  public 
can  derive  no  tangible  benefit  from  the  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

V^e  will  only  consider  the  safety  aspect  at  this  time.  There  are  two 
segments  of  an  industrial  safetj^  record  - injury  to  their  own  employees 
and  injury  to  the  general  public.  The  nuclear  industry  started  in  19^3• 

From  19^3  through  June  1963  there  were  243  accidental  deaths  in  the  nuclear 
industry.  Of  these,  only  6 were  due  to  radiation.  During  the  same  time 
period  there  were  13,422  accidental  deaths  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
nuclear  Industry  is  being  called  unsafe  b/  the  industry  that  has  consistently 
had  the  worst  safety  record  of  any  U.  S.  Industry,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Depts.  of  Commerece  and  Interior. 
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But  you  are  more  interested  in  what  effect  the  waste 
products  of  these  industries  have  on  public  health.  To  my 
knowledge  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants  have  no  negative 
effects  on  the  general  population•  In  the  city  of  Shipping  Port, 

8 nuclear  reactor  has  been  operating  for  6 years,  and  in  fact  has 
hed  one  definite  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  health  in  this  area. 
When  ordinary  coal  is  burned,  sulfa  dioxide,  a poisonous  gas,  is 
produced.  Last  September  it  was  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  that  such  inhalation  of  gas  in  terms  of  its  long 
term  effects,  kills  about  19,000  people  in  the  Ü . S.  each  year• 

As  citizens  of  NYC,  it  should  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
concentration  of  sulfa  dioxide  in  the  air  of  your  city  frequently 
reaches  a level  that  has  irritating  effects.  If  this  concentration 
were  increased  by  a factor  of  ^0,  anyone  breathing  this  polluted  air 
for  several  hours  would  die.  On  the  other  hand,  a nuclear  reactor 
does  not  produce  any  such  poisonous  gas,  in  the  disposal  of  its 
waste  material.  Therefore,  it  contributes  to  the  good  health  of 

the  community. 

I could  continue  if  time  permitted  to  lllustrete  how 
illogical  the  arguments  are  by  the  various  opposition  groups, 
concerning  the  problems  of  handling  the  highly  radioactive  «־stes 
produced  in  nuclear  reactors,  and  the  possibility  of  8 significant 


nuclear  accident. 
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ßut  you  are  more  interested  in  what  effect  the  waste  nroducts  of 
these  industries  have  on  nublic  health.  To  ray  knowledge  the  oneration 
of  nuclear  nower  nlants  have  had  no  deliterlous  effects  on  the  ״eneral 
^ nopulatlon,  for  exaraתle  the  Shinning  Port  Reactor  which  has  onerated  for 
6 years  at  Shipping  Port,  Pa.  and  in  fact,  they  have  had  one  definite 
beneficial  effect  on  the  public  health  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
X located.  This  factor  will  becorae  apparent  as  soon  as  v;e  consider  the 

effect  the  waste  products  from  coal  burning  power  plants  have  on  nubile 

א ^ 

\ health.  When  coal  is  burned,  sulfur  dioxide,  a poisonous  gas,  is  Produced. 
'''"^This  gas  in  not  present  in  the  stack  gas  from  nuclear  power  plants.  Last 
^ September,  it  was  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
j fossil-fuel  plants  kill  about  19,000  people  in  the  ז!,  s.  each  year  from 
^ sulphur  dioxide  poisoning.  This  is  from  chronic  long-term  effects.  As 
citizens  of  N.  Y.  C.  it  shoiild  interest  you  to  know  that  the  concentration 
of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  air  of  your  city  frequently  reaches  a level  that 
has  irritating  effects.  If  this  concentration  were  increased  by  a factor 
of  50,  anyone  breathing  this  polluted  air  for  several  hours  would  die. 

A safety  factor  of  50  whereas  the  safety  factors  imposed  and  accepted  by 
the  nude  arf  Indus  try  on  gaseous  products  released  by  their  installations 
are  between  10,000  and  100,000. 


r It  is  charged  that  the  gaseous  radioactive  products  released  from  a 

I ־■  . ■ 

I nuclear  reactor  will  produce  chronic  long-term  effects.  Dr.  Merrill  Eisenbud, 
professor  of  Industrial  Medicine  at  N.  Y.  y.  has  established  that  more 
) radioactivity  goes  up  the  stack  of  a coal-fired  plant  than  a nuclear  one. 

I could  continue  if  time  permitted,  illustrate  how  illogical  the  argu- 
raents  by  the  various  opposition  groups,  concerning  the  problems  of  handling 
the  highly  radioactive  wastes  produced  in  nuclear  reactors  and  the  possibility 
of  a significant  nuclear  accident  are. 


־5־ 


You  may  ask  why  hasn't  this  information  been  brought  to  the  nubile  י s 
attention  before.  Mainly  because  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  nolltlcally 
powerful  coal  lobby  and  because  the  nuclear  industry  has  passively  suffered 
the  increasingly  vehement  attacks  from  the  coal  associations.  The  nuclear 
Industry  is  now  starting  to  counter  attack  the  coal  lobby,  v/hich  is  finding 
Itself  in  an  unexpectedly  vulnerable  position,  as  I have  already  pointed  out. 

The  excellent  safety  record  the  nuclear  industry  has  ha’  and  will 
continue  to  have,  did  not  come  about  by  chance,  it  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
which  is  diligently  enforced  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  establishing 
public  safety  prior  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  atomic  r>ower 
plants. 

I would  like  to  retuun  now,  after  this  lengthy  detour,  to  consider  the 
beneficial  effects  of  nuclear  energy. 


Medical  aprlications  of  radioactive  materials  are  found  in  diagnosis, 
therapy  and  research.  In  the  United  Spates  alone,  over  5^0,000  patients 
each  year  receive  administrations  of  radioactive  material  for  diagnosis 
of  a broad  range  of  conditions  affecting  almost  every  organ  of  the  body. 
Over  100,000  patients  each  year  are  treated  with  more  Intense  radioactive 
sources  to  destroy  or  halt  the  growth  of  cancers.  You  may  wonder  how 
radiation  can  be  both  a possible  cure  and  cause  of  cancer.  To  answer  this 
question,  it  would  require  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  the  time  allotted  to 


me  this  evening,  ^ Vv -t*  f 


Since  radioactive  atoms  signals,  beta  and  gamma  ray,  they  can  be 

incorporated  into  drugs,  telling  the  scientist  how  these  dru^s  effect 
functions  of  the  body.  Thus  enabling  him  to  develop  more  potent,  yet 
safer  drugs. 


V/ 
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AgricTiltur©  iitilizss  radioactiv©  n1at©rial  to  help  to  develop  more 
effective  fertilizers  and  animal  feed.  It  Is  used  to  develop  new  plant 
varieties  which  are  more  disease  resistant  and  can  adapt  to  different 
climates.  Intense  sources  of  ionizing  radiation  are  used  to  help  eradicate 
certain  insect  pests,  notably  the  scv9^^J  worm  fly  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  through  exposure  of  the  young,  which  will  be  released  later  as 
sterilized  adults. 

In  space  anplications  radioactive  materials  are  used  as  heat  sources 
which  can  provide  a dependable  source  of  electricity.  The  devices  have 
been  used  on  the  Transit  satellites  which  help  ships  locate  their  nosition 

within  one-tenth  of  a mile. 

Industry  makes  wide  use  of  radioactive  materials.  For  example,  to 
locate  leaks,  control  the  flow  of  netroleum  uroducts  in  pipes,  reveal  the 
best  lubricants  for  engines,  to  test  the  vitamin  content  of  food  preparations 
and  develop  better  detergents,  to  mention  a few. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  nractical  applications  in  the  areas  mentioned 
above,  radioactive  materials  are  being  used  in  ever  greater  number  and 
versatility  in  basic  research, in  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology  and 
other  sciences. 

These  radioactive  materials  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately.  To  nurchase 
most  radioactive  materials  a license  must  be  obtained  from  the  A.  E.  C. 

This  agency  has  set  stringent  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  radioactive 
material  which  can  be  released  into  the  environment  and  the  amount  of 
radiation  exposure  their  employees  can  receive.  V/hen  one  recelves^a 
license  from  the  A.E.C.  he  must  abide  by  their  regulations  as  well  as 
submitting  to  unannounced  inspections  by  their  officials.  Beside  the  reg- 
ulations  set  forth  by  this  agency  there  are  other  federal  agencies  as  well 


as  state  and  local  groups  which  guard  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
radioactive  materials•  The  fundamental  problem  in  establishing  these 
regulations  is  to  allow  as  muchlof  the  beneficial  uses  of  ionizing 
radiation  as  nos sib le  while  assuring  that  man  is  not  exnosed  to  undue 
hazard• 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  quote  from  a renort  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  - ״RADIATION  PROPERLY  CONTROLLED  IS  A BOON  TO  MANKIND” 


^ THE  POPE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

My  friends,  a few  wee^-s  ago  the  66  year  old  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Cathol 
lcvOh^^?ch  boarded  a Jet  airliner  and  flew  to  the  Middle  East,  Pope  Paul 
who  was  elected  Just  6 months  ago, ^became  the  first  Pope  to  travel  out- 

side  of  Italy  in  151  j׳ ! f1 1 ׳ _ M i*m>^  1 The  ^^orio^t  of  imiLtftg־  this  historic 

Journey  1fes^^?^etled,  as  an  interpolation,  in  an  address  to  the  Council  Path 
ers  at  the  last  session  of  the  second  Vatican  Council  but  we  ^^now  that  the 


as  early  as 


Pontiff  had  been  toying  with  the 


last  September.  A memorandum  in  the  Pope’s  handwriting  was  shown  on  Italien 
!television  and,  therefore,  gave  proßf  of  the  pontiff’s  preoccupation  with 
this  idea  as  long  as  four  \onths  ago,  or  only  two  months  after  his  election. 
Of  course  we  iaiow  that  by  repeated  statements  the  Pope  claimed  that  his 
Journey  was  to  be  no  more  than  a pilgrimage;  his  ardent  desire  was  to  visit 
andf^'^he  places  where  his  faith  had  Its  origin;  In  a sense,  he  was  revers 
ing  the  road  of  events  which  led  his  Church  to  Rome.  We  who  are  objective 
and  impartial  observers  have  a duty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ecamine  this  Journey 
not  sim01־y  because  it  cought  the  excited  imaginaticn  of  the  ־world  or  merely 
because  the  Pooe  is  head  of  a faith  but,  rather,  because 

Visited  the  land  origin  auCאtl^.er^-לדrl^i11  ufuui- faith  thorcfor^ 

his  travels  have  a profound  and  direct  effect  on  Jewry  every\mere.  Not  only 
do  we  refer  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  btate  of  Israel  but,  also,  his 
remar’is  the  tenor  of  his  speeches,  the  ramificatl  ns  of  his  stay  in  Israel 
for  the  Israeli,  the  Jordanian,  the  world,  the  Jew,^oslem  and /y'^hristian. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  quite  simple  to  speak  of  this  Journey  at  the 
time  of  ä)ts  happening;  however,  the  whole  ®׳״־ory  on  y now  beginning  to 
filter  throuph  and  for  the  sa^ve  of  more  detailed  and  more  valid  Information 
it  was  my  ־uurpose  to  wait  a-  whär3rg•  and^to  see  the  event  iry  nniitrr  Tnrr׳i5־־ 

The  whole  story  niay  never  be  known  to  us;  the  secret  dealings  and  arrange— 
ments  and  arguments  will  not  be  ade  public  but  we  do  know  more  now  than  at 
the  time  of  the  actual  visit**4=R. 

In  the  first  place,  a Pope  no  !.!atter  hov;  strongly  he  rejects  i׳ny  thesis, 
by  vttsstae  of  his  positi  n can  not  hope  to  axe  a purely  religious 


pilgrimage.  Me  is  head  of  a world  power,  500  million  strong  and  even  if  we 
wou_d  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  he  wanted  to  be  a pilgrim,  King 
Hussain  of  Jordan  from  the  very  beginning  treat^the  uiatter  with  political 
calculation.  But  more  than  that,  I do  not  the  superficial  taotives 

of  a religious  pilgrimage;  Pope  Paul  is  not  a novice  in  his  field  and  he 
surely  must  hnow  that  wherever  he  goes  and  whatever  he  does,  political  consl- 
derations  are  a part  of  the  process..  Indeed,  he  is  an  accomplished  politic- 
al  figure,  with  all  the  sensitivity  this  implies^  served  as  an  intim 

ate  aide  to  the  highly  political  Pope  Plus  XII,  the  prime  conta 

between  the  Italien  Xian  Democratic  Party  and  the  Vatican  when  wao  alread 
in  Milan  and,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Mungarian  Revolution,  he 
bore  a heavy  wooden  cross  through  the  s^^?^s  of  the  heavily  populated  and 
highly  industrialized  city  of  Milan  aa  u oigii  protest  t«־  the  ^ apathy  of 
his  diocese.  Crowds  assembled,  traffic  was  bached  up  for  ..lies,  com״.erce 
was  at  cO.  standstill,  newspapers  commented  and  the  dfesired  effect  was  real- 
Ized;  ag-ilb^|h^  is  not  a political  or  a religious  novice  but  a highly  skill 
ed,  intelligent  individual  deeply  immersed  in  the  events  of  the  world. 

But,  in  an  effort  to  be  objective,  it  must  be  said  that  the  ecumenical 
move.nent  was^'^i^^^  stimulated  by  the  meeting  of  the  Pope  with  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Patriarch,  which  was  the  first  time  in  over  500  years  that  two  sucl 
repr^entatives  had  met.  Furthermore,  he  did  visit  the  four  major  places  in 
the  area,  associat  d with  the  life  of  Jesus;  the  manger  where  he  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  the  place  where  the  angel  announced  to  1-Iary  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  Where  he  grew  up  in  Nazareth,  the  Rock  of  Agony  where  he  was  betrayed 
in  the  Oarden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  tomb  where  the  body  was  placed  after 
the  execution,  both  in  Jerusalem.  But  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  this 
pllgri.uage  to  the  most  holy  places  of  Christendom  not,  and  by  the  na- 

ture  of  the  *Isit,  could  not  be  the  entiAe  story,  ^:^as,  with  little  sur 
■orise  to  many,  the  Arab  king  who  opened  the  politicaj/^tes . fie  used  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  to  call  attention  to  the  Pope‘ 8 travels  to  Israel, 
which  he'^^e^A^  “occupied  Palestine".  Me  cited  the  problem  of  the  Arab 


ill. 


refugees,  the  deep  seated  hostility  between  Jordan,  Syria  and^rael  regard- 
ing  the  water  flow  of  the  Jord^n^^a^the  king  also  appealed  t0/,"Xian  con- 
science"  thesöךדatt^ירI^l^^  course,  that  the  Pope  the 

hi  hest  and  :10s t personal  symbol  of  this  Xian  conscience  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wh  le  world.  Thus,  the  tone  had  been  set.  Furthermore,  when  the  Pope  re- 
fer^ed  to  Israel  as  the  "Ko.y  Land"  and  when  he  greeted  the  Israeli  delega- 
tion  with  the  words  "Shalom"^ King  Hussein  and  his  officials  moved  heaven  and 
earth  An  order  to  equalize  these  words,  wtecii "They  considered  thev.,::.' - ntoot  of- 
insult^(  and  not  at  all  in  keepcng  with  the  political  situ  ^ti»  n as  they  saw 
and  interpreted  it.  The  sensitive  reporting  of  Dana  Adams  Schmidt  from  Je- 
rusalera  for  the  N.Y.  TIMES  notes  that  officials  of  the  Jordanian  department 
of  State  were  routed  out  of  bed  at  1 A.M.,  had  made  co״tact  with  officials 
of  the  Pone's  entourage  by  2 A.M.and  the  following  day  matters  were  placed 
into  a different  context  altogher.  Pope  Paul^also  referred  to  Jordan  as 
the  ״h  ly  }iand"  and  Answer -feJ  the  Israeli  "Shalom"  he  gave  the  Jordanians 
a "Salaam  Alelhlm"  and  p "B > ohartuhum"  which  means' good-by.  In  short,  on 
such  petty  atters  and  with  such  trivia  was  the  Journey  of  the  Pope  bogged 
down:  one  can  on-y  conclude  that  If  these  minor  points  caused  such  irrltatUv 
What  of  the  major  sources  of  frlttlon/  One  can  only  guess  at  the  back-room 
negotiations  which  went  on  and  the  trlp'^ii-^h^-PrcTH■.  It  woul 

be  incredibly  naive  to  believe  that  thlS()»4^was  a rellgl  us  pilgrimage  ex- 
clusively.  I do  not  believe  It,  many  others  do  not  believe  it^and  I do  not 

think  that  the  Pope  himself  believes  it. 

The  Israelis  fared  well  with  the  visit  at  one  point  and  so  ewhat  nega- 

tively  in  another  context.  To  be  sure,  t»e  Prime  Minister  Eshlcol  and 
President  Shazar  of  Israel  did  not  bring  any  political  insinuation  into  the 
trip  at  all;  at  least  in  public,  as  far  as  we  now.  For  better  or  for  worse 
they  took  the  Pope's  reasons  for  the  trip  as  a statement  of  fact.  It  is 
of  course,  also  a fact,  that  in  addressing  representatives  of  Israel  at 
various  stages  of  the  trip,  the  Pope  did  not  once  mention  the  name  of  the 
coun.ry  in  which  iie  was  a guest.  The  word  "Israel"  never  once  crossed  his 


Iv. 


lips  wl-doh  18  highly  impolite,  to  say  the  least.  On  the  positive  side, 

ever,  llesWh־  thoucht  that  the  representative  of  the  ״hurch  referred 
■ .״s־t  favorable  manner  to  the  J־״־  as  ״the  People  of  the  Covenant״  which  whil 

+  ר*»1ד0י ׳  the  source  must  have  caused 

true  and  highly  flattering  comment , conside  g 

^ who  were  responsible 

quite  a bit  of  soul  searchine  a״״,״b־  those  of  the  ״ ״ 

for  wrlttn,  these  speeches,  after  all,  it  is  the  ־‘ian  point  of  view  that  *.,e 

covenant  has  been  superceded  by  a new  covenant,  a-d  ine  c״־  not  help  but  wond 

er  Whether  the  Pope  ״ctually  alli«ned  himself  with  the  Covenant  of  “t.  ^inai 

1,  Hint  to  rive  the  "land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  to  the  descen 

or  the  covenant  to  gxve 

T nnrt  Jacob  IfrW^e  the  case,  ^;he  concept  of  not 

dents  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jaco  . 

/l\  ,0  ,1 i.srael  becomes  illogical, 

r— "׳  ^ : — TTaT^^ffic-i  alkfexistence  of  ' ?e  state  01 

^recognizing  the  (oi  1 iciajwN^j!. 

inconsistent  and  invalTci. 

And  this,  indeed,  may  be  one  of  the  true  outgrowths  of  the  visit  of  Pau 
to  the  land  of  our  heritage,  that  in  the  forseeah^future , diplomatic  ties 
«ill  be  initated  between  Israel  and  the  Vatican-wbi^  would  be,  of  course,  a 

gneat  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  recognition 

■ ic  «.1  ו b^t^f  fset  the  fact  that  the  schema 
on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  might  well  be״to  oil 

on  the  dews  was  not  acted  upon  at  this  last  session  of  the  Vatican  ״ouncil. 
And  When  we  spealc  of  results  as  far  as  the  trip  is  concerned,  one  more  idea 

comes  to  the  fore.  The  course  of  western  civilization  was  set  in  the  ״oly 

C th«  faith  of  Judaism  radiate<?|  to  all  the  corners 
Land  and  the  influence  of  the  iaitn 

iH  H !..ft  its  imprint  in  terms  of  morality,  justice  and  right, 
of  the  world  and  left  irs  imp!.  !-1 

That  small  land  is  now  sacred  to  three  major  faiths  and  innumerable  denoml- 
nations  and  one  can  not  help  hut  wonder  whether  It  would  not  he  possible  for 
a new  kind  of  spirit  to  emerge  from  thjsl.  area  once  again.^.rely . 

1־  sorely  in ״>־־ ״  of  such  a ־timulns  toward  morality  and., if  nothing  new  1־ 
to  be  gained,  perhaps  a reaffirmation  of  the  old  values  Is  Just  as  valid.  I 
think  that  if  the  Pope's  visit  to  Israel  & the  holy  •oreas  served 
purpose,  it  will  already  have  been  a major  contribution  to  the  spiritnal 
wellbeing  of  most  of  the  world's  people  wbo  sorely  seek  and  need  an  image 
of  peace,  sanctity  and  reveAoe.  Perhaps  this  emphasis  on  what  once  ״as. 
Will  bring  back  to  true  fundamentals  those  who  are  in  desperate  need. 


V. 

X cannot  h.lp  but  cilaput־  tb־  punely  rcll.lo,״  nature  of  tbe  Pop, 
״tp  bocals־  Of  bts  fascinattn.  atatonont  rotatXn.  to  tbo  con.rovorstaX  pX. 

■ ■■'  B ״*  Piotis  of  iinreasonablo  silonco  in  tbo  face  o 

The  Deputy,  wbich  accuses  Pope  Plo,.s  of 

c eunle  We  can  assume  that  Pope  Paul  has  rea< 

the  ‘־azi  slaughter  of  our  people.  We  c 

who  has  read  it  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  political  np  -■  a- 
play;  anyone  «ho  has  reaa  1 

4-4  r-%  rila.y  is  3■  devasi B-i i^'iß  indi 

tions  associated  with  this  production.  The  play 

־״nt  of  the  man  and  the  “hurch,  the  very  fact  that  the  Pope,  of  and  ^ 

himself,  Chose  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  fore,  indicates  a .een  awareness^^ 
fHlÄ  Church^  a body  politic  in  the  scheme  of  world  affairs.  It  seem 

־״  that  the  POP־  in  his  defense  of  bis  predecessor  reached  out  his  hand  in 
a gesture  of  friendship  toward  the  children  of  Israel. a-  1״  bis  own  sma^ 
and'necessarily  circumscribed  manner^sought  to  alleviate  the  suffering  o 

A—  , ״ j ־i +11 'll  it V whicli  hft  so  ardoritT-y  dos 

our  history  by  e־ntl־  touch  of  splritualrty, 

+ « nrr*»ct  for  ;'ood  and  for  blessiווg  all 
es  to  emanate  from  his  own  person,  to  affect 

ew  for  this  effort  although  I do  not  agree  in 
mankind.  I respect  him  greatly  ^ 

If  I let  my  Imafplnation  roam  .and 

the  least  with  his  point  of  view,  , 

.ו  _ . . ,esaei  +0  r#«*ason 


, I could  easily  be  moved  to  reason 


attempt  to  evaluate  his  trip  .,s  a 


attempt-  - - . , 

recornized  that  while  he  represented 
that  Pope  Paul  VI,  a modern  pontxff,  recognize 

the  Ctholic.th־  universal,  people  be  was  confronted  by  what  might  well  be 
described  as  the  eternal  People.  P־cbap»,by  being  able  to  visualize  the 
,Boh  of  Israel  and  its  very  existence  in  the  face  of  ovevwhelming  antago- 
nisms,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  with  al,  the  errors  and  sins  and  in- 

״״.״״,  ....  n-  •" י” ״ ״ • ־• ״"" 

> hi  ^rreatest  lesson  durinti  the  course  of  hxs  trip  and, 

It  may  have  been  his  greatesi;  x 

eg  our  Gift  to  him  and  the  Church  who,  after  all,  are  3000  yrs. 
.ee  wiVh  the  intent  and  purpose  of 


youHGer  than  we.  For  we  wx״״ 

nr־■  for  now  and  always. 

trip  every  success, and  every  means  of  blessing  f 
Amen . 


24,  1964. 


Friday,  January 


Heb . Tab . , 


m 


Jan. 


INTRODUCTION 

A OENNRAL  ״ ^ ^ ^ 

1  read  ths  wk  one  of  fasc.  portions  in  T:  last  of  10 
Plagues  and  subsequent  exodus  from  Egypt. 

2*־  the  .enlsode  began  with  read  last  week;  plagues  are 
brouvght  on  Egypt,  bee.  they  would  not  let  people  of 
Is  go  to  serve  the  Lord 

3 the  •olagues  are  Intedded  to  be,  & are,  a sign  of  _ 
in  order  to  :aake  an  i ;pres 9i on  on  Egypt  & Isrealit 

B SPECIFIC ״ ד ״ ״  ^ 

1 we  are  concerned,  then,  with  "signs";  how  does  Gd 
show  himself,  prove  hi... seif,  indicate  his  presence? 

2 the  Ten  Plagues  are  obvious  & were  reaonable  for 
that  time  & place;  later  too  thunder,  lightning  & 
storms  were  considered  valid  for  nnowle  ge  of  Him 

3 question  occurs;  what  are  the  signs  of  God  in  our 
own  time;  we  are  too  sophisticated  & mature  to  be 
li^eve  n plagues  and  appearance  in  thundre 

L and  yet  we  do  want  a sign  of  Gds  presence  in  our 
midst;  how  shall  we  know  Him  and  accept  His  presenc 
The  cyn'es  say  that  no  matter  who  or  when  or  what 
would  be  indicative  we  still  would  not  recognize  it 

BODY 

A MAN'S  PLACE 

1 what  then  would  be  valid  & true  for  our  own  time 

in  terms  of  Gds  sign  to  us?  ^4..  < 

2 there  are  those  who  oelieve  that  a man  s station  i 
life  is  a concrete  and  subtle  manner  of  Gds  handiw 

3 this  has  been  a theory  for  centuries  and  was  in  gr 

effect  as  late  as  the  early  20th  cent  & is  still  pi 
valent  in  otHher  arjas  of  the  world.  ^ 

the  rich,  powerful  & influential  believed  that  tiJ? 
success  was  due  to  the  initiative  & intelligence 
implanted  in  them  by  the  Almighty;  therefore,  they 
were  intended  to  have  power,  strength  & use  them 

5 this  started  in  concrete  terms  wth  'Divine  Right 
kings•  but  was  tranferred  to  business  men  as  weil 

6 in  r everse  of  this  belief,  the  poor,  downtrodden 
minority  groups  were  assigned  to  that  place  by  Gd 
as  well  and  therefore  were  doomed  to  do  t at  wnich 

the  uuioer  class  com.  anded. 

7 this  view,  although  very  i logical  it  seems  to  me 
and  wrong  on  a .;oral  basis  as  well  as  on  0^26־^« 
levels,  was  as  recent  as  our  white  !an  s attitude 
toward  the  Negro,  the  Nazis'  attitude  towa  d the 
Jew,  and  the  Indian's  philo  of  man's  place  being 
established  for  all  eternity  with  no  hope  for  futar 

B CHILDREN 

1 there  is  another  ma  ner  in  which  people כ וelieye  a 
sign  of  Gd  was  given  to  them;  it  concerns  children. 


2 this  view,  as  false  as  the  first,  was  vital  to  so 
clety  nevertheless  for  ;!!any  years. 

3 Co  have  children  was  a sign  of  biing  blessed  by 
^ Od  a V׳ Bible  sign  of  His  favor  & concern  whereas 
* ־ יnot  to  have  children  was  a curse  & a punishment 

4  this  view  already  evident  in  Bible  where  reference 
is  made  to  this  aspect  of  life  !.any  times  and  it 
was *not  until  more  recent  times  that  this  type  of 
reasoning  Wo s dish  nored  by  rati  nal,  modern  mean, 

^ H im  that  children  & having  them  is  no  correl. 

^ to  what  Gd  may  want;  we  also  know  that  there  are 

üeou:.e  who  do  not  desire  youngsters 

at  one  ti  ne,  to  see  a name  end,  or  a fainliy 
^ tree  discontinued  was  truly  a sign  of  Gds  doom 

כ to  me,  in  the  final  amaSi^sis  that  th 

^ trne  measure  of  Gds  sign  is  to  be 

selves;  in  the  manner  of  how  we  listen  to  the  v.ice 

^Vifl ^ ^ouinc^s  wi.tlni.r1  us  4> 

2 bv  our  heritage,  cult,  trad  we  are  brought  to  a pt 
in  nur  lives  where  we  !..now  right  from  wrong,  good 
from  evil  progress  from  reversal  & we  are  gxven  a 
frame  of  * ref  e״־’ence  upon  which  to  :ase  our  Judgeraen 

3 tSs  mSst  fome  from  Within:  from  the  depth  of  our 
^ heinp־  through  the  small,  s tlj.1  voice  and  no  degre 

of  rati  nallzatlon  can  e ver  remove  tils  idea  frm  us 

4 It  is  the  sign  of  Gd  which  man  has  seen  or  heard 
in  every  age  or  generation  but  on^y  now  can  recog 

CONCLUSION 

\ ?hes^hen  are  the  signs  still  prevalent  but  not 

2 at^the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  religl  us  fanatic 
^ who  stands  of  streetcorners , or  in  the  subway  and 

shouts  his  views,  ususally  of  hate  & agger 

3 it  is  not  he  who  seeks  to  sawy  one  against^ 
ther  for  his  own  good,  saying  that  he  spea^cs  1 
the  name  ״f  the  Lord 

^1  it^'ls^only  in  course  of  ti  ■e  that  we  shall  now 
how  to  recognize  what  we  are  & can  yet 

2 and  it  is  in  terms  of  this  decision  ohat  we  can 
?^nlv  re^gn.  sign  f Gds  handlword  in^  ־;ur  lives 

3 -lay  the  time  soon  come  v;laen  we  shall  . f 

“snail  still  voice"  and  regulate  our  _ives  fr  go  > . 

A14EN . 


Sat.  A.M.,  Jan.  18,  1964. 


Heb.  Tab., 


^ SHABBOS  "VOERO" . , 

INOTRODUCTION 

A a-eneral  n ^ ^ o 

1 in  tha  wks  T.  port.  Gd  reveals  Kl-״self  to  Moses  & 

4esi1^ates  Is.  to  be  His  people  ^ , 

2 a seml-cov.  is  form.  & the  greatest  aspect  of  it  is 
that  Is.  must  serve  Lord;  refrain  "LEt  my  people  go 
thQt  they  may  serve  Me." 

3 of  course,  this  impossible  bee.  Is  are  slaves  & it 
for  this  reason,  since  Phar.  refuses  to  let  them  go 
that  10  Plagues  are  brought  upon  them 

B Snecific 

1 how  are  ״oeo'ole  to  serve  Lord,  once  they  are  free?  i 
ancient  days,  we  ..now  by  way  of  sacrifice 

2 but  what  of  our  own  time,  if  we  were  to  be  set  free 
and  we  were  to  "serve  the  Lord"  in  the  20th  cent, 

3 gen.  have  passed,  religious  practice  has  been  re- 
fined  in  intervening  cent.,  how  would  we  committ 
ourselves  & pay  homage  if  Biblical  story  al  lied  to 
each  & everyone  of  us?  What  would  be  our  Service? 

BODY 

A COVENANT 

1 in  first  Instance,  & first  all  vital  ta&k  would  be 
to  acknowledge  & accept  the  fact  that  a Bris,  a C, 
exists  8c  that  we  are  a part  of  1^• 

2 Cov  which  had  its  apex  at  Mt.  Siani  but  which  we  al 
ready  saw  & e xper  with  Noah  8c  Rainbow,  Abe  8c  Ris  so 
& even  later,  as  Haft,  indicated,  when  Isa  sfays  tha 

Od  took  hold  of  our  hand.  ״ « 

3 this  then,  iß  first  step:  to  acknowledge  that  we  a 
^ uart  of  a Cov  relati  nship  & bee.  of  it  we  must  renc?, 

er  acc  unt,  must  stand  for  something,  must  be  a par 

L We  must  render  Service  as  is  asked  of  us  bee.  it  is 
proper  to  do  so  if  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  par 
of  the  Cov  & it  is  hoped  that  all  Jews  thj.nk  like  i 

B HOW  MANY  _ 

1 of  course,  the  aforegoing  is  a message  of  Ideallstl 

hfl)pe  and  almost  unbelievably  opti  :istic, 

2 w'e  •now  all  too  well  that  the  minority  o o ^ ^ 


Vi  fs  ilUW  CLa.a.  •*W-I-,-. ׳ י-* n  י_ ד 

associate  themselves  with  the  C;  and  ohat  most  o 


the  "children  of  Is.  could  not  care  less.  They  are 

•1  fnT>lv  not  interested, 
it  is  the  minority  which  is  affiliated,  which 
Syn.  services,  which  allign  themselves  with  J.  casue 
and  who  will  never  turn  to  Jud.  except  in  case  of 
the  lost  dire  emergency 

for  us  who  are  com;r;ltteed,  it  is  hard  to  understa1..< 
but  we  now  all  too  w 11  that  this  estimate  is  true 
& vhat  the  C is  all  but  meaningless  to  most. 


il.(Voero;  con*t) 

°ו  can  do,  and  not  Just  in  terms  of  prayer  In 

^ Svn  wL  perhaps  best  l״dl״ 1 .־  »ft  as  Isa  gave  us 
risüffle  of  our  tasts  for  20th  century. 

^ :rdu״ge^ol^%rr^L?f־aflad°SI\f״rtshreoi־Lss״ 

^ Ä P-ori^?r«orId  of, 

hel-p  but  inspire  & be  biesslng  to  one  ^ ®״-^־ 
k not  an  easY  task  which  has  been  set  before 

^ but  h fs  ?he  type  of  service  «e  could  render  in 
time,  if  we  would  really  want  to  do  it, 

CONCLUSION 

\ ?Sris  the  gist  of  message:  let  my  people  go  that 

they  may  se^^ve  Me  century  might  well  be; 

2 !־־onlo  commentary  f 20 י־ ״th  q״e8t: 

we  would  Anow  how  lo  sei  vc  ״ thi  a aervice. 

־ ;r; 

/fragile  indeed. 

BB  ?rs'?2״״r־  ’• 

2 and^tL^wer^wlLlng  and  able  ^ 

??avery  for  a freedom  of  the  spirit  & .־a..e  their 

approach  to  Deity  in  that  context  IS ״ ״ere  with 

^ ITtt  oSf  ovn  ״r־t  ״ r״lght  «eli  be  a better  vorl^ 

?Lrf  be״^־rbet?eJ־tÄ^ 

live:  Let  my  people  go,  Let  me  go, 

Kim. 

AMEN . 


sat.  A.M.,  Meb.  Tab.,  Jan.  11,  1964. 


' ' — ׳•'  ^ 

r.  W-^— ' V/>CV  ^ .ד^: 

1^  U^  ׳A^W  f>^C  ך ‘;,^;;^i^  oti 
> - u^tןylLe/  ULe  1^0 ^ /- 

jXsiyJ^^  ‘^l  ^^-<!tJo-ן 

/■^.9-^  uj-«aj£-^  t^ir--׳t  -'^^QjO^ 

־י» י ^1 ׳^  C (A<^'  td^ 

^ i , H^J3sL.  ^ j)  0 

‘-  '^j:d:X  b:i^ .Oi-i' tn^  i 


ג׳ 


/ ׳ ׳ 


L-<r^ 


Ca 


re  ^ wre-^^rerrc. 


1— «J;«  S-tf;!^ 


HÄ  "■״C- 


re''׳  re ״^״ך ־ : ^  T wJOvrvJU  ( re 


jmjJ(  •re.. 

.1־^■  o׳x.w  /<w״^  ;Wy׳ד^״ל׳■ ,,4״^ 

uL  'WA;  ^■*yU^ 

1 - /-/,  •■, ׳ ^ ד־ ס 

5 -׳  Y-^'trre^  ’ 9 TXa..^  T'-f^ י״ י-(^ 


J yo^ 


yiJL-  •׳y 

r׳^ 

ft3^4i־rfr1r•'  ׳ 

^ ^y  L^  '׳י־ ^ ^־׳^  , t'  - y ^ 

' ־ ׳ , / / Ux  0 ,^' ׳ ' 

y^^jrxx^  J 

TW  • vV-V>^  ; y 'י־"־^ 

^ ” Cl>N>^  S)  ^ VAJi\3J^-1rVy״ ‘ ־U 

J5<x^v^w2^  i^^Ij  J^ 77 ״ 


7-^ 


uc^  r /70  jy  ־^y  r^</ 


J׳', 

'^yy/yLf  u-j  'mj^  ^ yM 

^'.'*^rr  ״ _.  . •fi..  ״.'Ui׳  ' (o!t>״L^  /v^l>/7vW< 


KjOh  ^•7^  j I ,^  ■^  . 

A..  6׳  i /\xx^j..j^—y^ 


r ^ V)  ל- 


-ן V- ■ ־־־ » 

^ r v-xt^  r ^ ■ ־ ־ ״ Q n.^M ץ ■ 


Ck^'j  *-^'' J^^J>  Jf^ ' ^־ c (; / 

כר4 ^ 4/^^  .^L 


/£/  v^ 

9 ^ 1-  ^ " 

1 A x^  / ^ . y 


y־> 


־f'r 


Ü-H.  >C  Xj^ 

«Tt  / S ^ ^ /'(s\Jk^^.  ן O-e^ 

/Ä 

‘^}  : ^ / e>  /y^ 

/ cOf 


t '־f  ■/ 

/  ר^-3:י^י^ט־-י-*׳- י  yXxX^ 

Ia  Vi 


^ Y'^irvW־' 


c-ti^cA  - 
^luiaX 


^ >4-  io  Va^O  ^sX-a-sA^-^J^  ^ 

t^iU\  ^ \ 

1?vc/  ' 


\r*l\y>.AjsJ  |W 

v- 1 / ^ .... 

a^  ^t-^wx^ew{  9 / 1/  \ ׳ ,- י 

ו>'  M י 

UOIL^  V1^<>׳  Oa.»  iny  u^^/  ^2, 

vVwl  -M^'  W rc^iu  1^-^  / 


י^ 

^itu  '^^א_^ir>^ 


'־  ^ r^JuT• ״ ׳»" 

Uv.^  f^U■  J/J^<^  '■ 

Ia  ijJ-ä  i•^ 


'S 


^ My  friends,  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  oiir  local  mailman  has  )׳< 

1*>י־  / 

been  a very  busy  person;  each  day  he/^s^  af;{;ec^  into  our  office  not  only 
with  the  usual  amount  of  letters  but,  also,  (»±Jjl1־S^  one  packa^^e  or  two  or 
sometimes  evenjthree  ^ which  •<aae»  contained  ^1  ^1  r '־”*  calendars  forjthe  secul  = 

yJL«J 

ar^year  of  1964.  It  is  really  an  interestin^j  phenomenons  the  calendars 
which  arrive  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  forms;  they  are  either  the  small 
paper  flimsy  projects  which  to  the  wall  or  impales  on  a nail^or 

the  desk  type  books  whch  carry  the  legend  of  tte  new  ye^r  by  the  day,  week 
or  even  the  month,  ^ome  are  mtide  of  plastic,  others  of  imitation  leather 
and  still  others  are  truly  mafjnificent  products  of  the  most  expensive  kind, 
I do  not  tfjink  that  I exagfierate  when  I say  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  some  20  odd  calendars  of  tds  nature  have  been  sent  to 
me,  as  a gesture  of  friendship  b/  •a-mul  täi  tud  1 1׳rP  organizations,  agencies, 
business  concerns  and  even  by  personal  friends.  It  is,  ofcourse,  veryKice 
to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  gifts;  not  one  of  tis , surely,  wq^ld  refuse 
the  kindness  thus  shown  to  the  recipient.  It  is,  however,  a commentary 
on  our  tiit'.e  th^t  only  one^sX— **5ויי  Calendars  received  01*4  ■of  the  mafty  bears 
embossed  on  its  covers  my  name,  rather  tjfm  the  name  of  the  firm,  agency 
or  individual  who  sent  it.  In  other  words,  these  calendars  are  no  more 
and  no  less  than  advertising  devices  ^״hich  are  intended|to  be  a part  of  the 
recipients  life  for  the  next  365  days,  I can,  of  coiirse,  use  only  one  such 
cülläcAfav  or  two  at  most^'aaed  tVie  rest  are  » i t-h e־r  desposed^f  by  bjting  given 
away  to  family  or  friends  or  by  being  placed  into  the  wastebasket,  i^ut , 


midst  of  the  profusion  of  gifts,  certain  thoughts  and  ideas  can  not 

^ j.  • • A f _ • 1• s a . ^ 


in  the 

help  but  cross  the  mind  of  the  ■oenoitiVe  indd-viducfi ; it  is  the  scope  of 
some  of  these  ideas  which  I would  like  to  share  with  you,  as  we  dnter  a 
new  secular  year.  For  us  of  the  Jewish  comJtnanity,  this  is,  f>f  course,  not 

־׳י׳ס^ 

the  dominant  ehui'ige  trt — t־h־C  coiirsfi  Hn 


i;  oui's  occtirs  ■‘*’osh  Ha^ho- 


no  but  being  a part  of  a society  where  we  are  in  a minority,  the  secular 
Xian  concept  of  cotuiting  a year  is  very  much  n part  of  process  of  liv- 

ing  and  can  not  be  ignored,  bj  u•!  y .ג=£בד*»•.  We  must,  in  other  words,  take 


ii 


i the  tA^iisfer  from  one^year  to  the  next  seriously,  with  all  th«j  problems 
and  difficulties,  as  well  as  joys,  wljich  accompany  such  a change. 

In  the  first  place,  w[1^^c^g.,bardly^wait  throy  a- 


jUtat  completed.  They  make  arran<־;ement ! 


ray,  the  calendar,  of  the  .year 


long  before  Dec,  31st  to  clear  the  desk,  to  clean  oiit  papers  which 
have  ^cuthulated  and  puJf  ׳TJl/l*  all  activities  and  arrangements  until 
after  the  first  of  the  ye^ir.  ^he  calendar  which  has  contained  all  of 
these  matters  is  quickly  and  effectively  thrown  into  the  incinerator, 

Ihe  point,  of  course,  is  that  with  this  action  we  rid  ourselves  of  all  the 
bad  and  unhapרןy  experiences  which  have  marked  our  past  year,  l)0th  on^^^er- 
soual  and^^^^ level  of  existence,  -*^11  of  the  problems  and  trials  and 
sorrows  are  cast  aside  with  this  gesture  of  ridding  oneelf  of  the  oldy^d^/ 


hope  springs  eternal  in  man  that  the  days 

more  fruitful  and  more  mepTiingful  than 
1.  It  is  in  this  co  nt ext ,  ס^^ י  . that  a man 


and  year  to  come  will  be  better 


the  time  which  has  just  elapsed.  It  is  in  this  co nt ext , ^?ffso , that  a man 
makes  Mew  Year  Resolutions  and  usu.^lly  these  are  no  better  than  the  paper 
which  one  tears  off  the  calendar  to  mark  the  pussage  of  time.  These  resolu- 
tions  usually  have  no  more  depth  than  tJH,  cal<4A1»|!lrs  themselves:  deM-l-fttg  and- 
representing  advertisement  copy,  t^e  resolutions  are  mere  projections  of 


what  we  would  like  to  be,  had  we  the  ^Strengt  h^  «•*?T  backbone  and  character,^ 


repr 


rmanen 


mark-t-be  true-atature  of  our  daily  ■»tfe,  ^'he  old  saying  tht  resolutions 
are  made  to  be  broken  is  not  so  much  a joke  as  a very  sad  commentary  onthe 
petty  nature  of  the  human  being  for  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  our  mark 
within  the  context  of  our  society  as  we  are  and  not  in  the  maixner  of  what  we 
would  like  to  be.  The  man  himself  must  change;  it  is  not  that  others  ought 
to  view  us  in  another  light  because  of  what  we  think  our  image  ought  to  be. 
But  there  is  ajiother  type  of  resp<r)^se  to  the  new  calendars  as  well.  It 
is  our  portion  at  times  to  use  the  old  Caldndar  as  a vehicTe  to  a new  way 
of  life.  That  is  to  say,  as  we  leaf  through  what  has  passed  on  in  the  Airse 
of  the  days  we  lived,  we  begin  to  see  and  remark  on  what  we  have  so  far  faiל 


llebrpm  ®abfrnarle  nf  llaab««0to« 
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iii. 


ed  to  accomplish.  It  is  in  this  context  tbiat  we  transfer  all  the  unfinishV 
ed  business  of  the  past  year  to  tbie*  pi^oper  cnntext  of  the  new  year  just  a- 
bout  to  begin.  We  note  the  letters  ich  have  not  been  wrib^n,  the  books 
which  have  not  been  read,  the  study  projects  which  have  not  been Compl eted, 
and  the  people  whom  we  meant  to  see  and  have  never  found  "^me  to  search  out. 
It  is  a case  of  where  the  apץז^ntmen  t calendar  is  a reminder  as  well  as  a 
jjgn  uf  cr  rcpri c1-r  or  pardon  for  all  of  us  v ho  have  not  fulfilled  our  obli- 
gations  to  the  utmost  in  the  months  just  past.  In  short,  a new  opportunity 
full ״־ ״  y״־r  p״.s,״ts  its.lf  and  it  is  i11c>4,mbent  upon  us  to  realize 


that  the  task  to  fulfill  these  obligations  4nd  to  meet  these  respon sibi li- 
ties  is  upon  us.  '^'hese,  then,  are  the  long  r.'1r  ge  involvements  which  could 
speak  well  for  us  and  these  are  the  ו ז w111i.1rrjj.  which  can  not  be  limited 
to  one  month  or  week  or  even  a year  ! which  represent  the  tjtcility  of 
what  we  would  like  to  be.  The  arrival  of  all  the  new  c jl  dne  serve  as 

our  conscience  for  they  are  recurrent  reminders  of  human  frailty;  there 
is  so  much  which  we  should  have  done  and  did  not  do;  will  the  new  year  be 
any  better^  and  how  shall  we  as  individuals  react  to  the  challenge.  We  leaf 
through  the  new  and  notelthe  empty,  crjlj^  white  pages  and  some 

individuals  immediately  go  about  filling  in  the  emptiness,  to  show  if  only 
to  themselves  that  life  does  have  a transfer  and  that  activity  or  ommitt- 
!rent  never  remain  at  a standstill.  We  are  willing,  ajid  Tוrhaps  even  able, 
to  face  the  new  day  with  a measure  of  peace  and  conctentment  for  we  feel 
deep  within  our  hearts  that  there  is  a future  of  which  we  will  be  a part. 
This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  a proper  way  of  inviting  the  new  calendar  in- 
to  our  home  and  it  is  one  of  the  ixses  tciwhich  I put^^^^  caJ. eridar  on  my  desk. 

■״ut,  I must  say,  I personally  use  daily  another  type  of  reminding  de- 
vice  wbiich  is  carried  in  my  pocket  from  day  to  day  and  is  always  within^ 
reach.  This  is  a type  of  small,  personal  pocket  djary;  it  is  boxind  in  a 
hard  cover,  it  is  indestructible  if  handled  carefxilly  and  I save  it  from 
year  to  year  so  that  l׳>cked  in  my  desk  there  is  a record  of  my  activity, 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  for  the  past  decade,  as  long  as  I am  in  tJie 
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Active  rabbinate.  It  is  of  this  type  of  of  which  I would  like  to 

speak  to  you  as  well,  I can  open  it  to  any  page  and  see  where  I spent  some 
happy  hours  together  with  my  friends  and  cAose  associates  in  the  circle  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  close;  we  can  see  with  whom  and  about  what  we  spoke 
to  those  who  are  part  of  this  religious  family,  we  can  note  of  what  was 
spoken  from  t\\is  pulpit  in  the  process  of  learning  and  self  identification; 
we  can  note,  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  offthe  horrible  weekend  which 
began  on  Nov.  22nd,  and  of  the  many  times  we  shared  joy  and  grief  with  our 
fellowman  both  here  and  wi  thin  the  community  at  large.  There  is  chance 

to  note  progress  aIוd  reversal;  there  are  notes  made  at  meetings  which  have 
helped  to  shape  the  futiire,  progress  and  des’jbiny  of  this  congregatinn , the|• 
is  the  page  full  of  ideas  which  were  tried  and  abandoned  and^which  were 
tried  and  have  become  an  integral  part  of  this  congregati on&s  life.  The 
past  and  the  present  and  t^^  ideas  for  future  merge  in  what  has  become 
more  than  a diary  but  a hiptory  of  what  has  transpired  in  the  life  of  one 
person  and  how  this^life  has  touched  t׳«h^»yaBQp n 1 I others,  Uiit  with 

all  that,  there  is  still  the  empty  page^  which  hat)(,  to  be  fi'led  in  as  the 
new  year  of  1964  dawns;  what  will  come  our  way,  how  sliall  we  turn,  what 
are  the  events  of  the  fixture  which  ahaV  be  reflected  in  these  pages.  How 
many  times  shall  sadness  and  despair  cfeep  over  the  clean  white  paper  and 
how  often  shall  happiness,  joy  and  delight  be  reflected  in  the  business  of 
being  a part  of  so  large  a congregational  gathering.  ^here  are  already 
the  known  factors:  the  weddings,  the  Bar  Hitevohs,  the  lec  ures,  the  major 
events  but  what  of  the  surprise,  the  unexpected,  the  cxxrrent  and  the  ne= 
cessary  which  transform  a drab  and  routine  existence  into  an  exciting  event 
which  move^  with  furious  fury  from  one  day  to  the  next.  This  is  i^e  marxner 
of  life  in  our  society^  assri  for  me  it  wi]  1 all  be  in  evidence  as  the  year 
now  begun  will  find  its  way  to  a suitable  co-ndxxsion  and  the  whole  process 
is  once  again  repeated,  with  an  element  of  fe.ir  and  trepidation  as  w^l  as 
aw  element  of  joy  and  eager  anticipation, 

I have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  for  each  of  youx^,  of  for  any  of  you. 


V. 


this  is  the  sort  of  anticipation  which  motivates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  but,  surely,  whatever  you-p  occupation  and  manner  of  interest,  the 
new  year  need  not  always  be  a frightening  experience.  You  too  can  treat 
its  onset  as  an  exciting  event  and  you  can  look  forward  to  the  new  calend- 
ar  as  something  of  value  and  meaning,  i^iach  day,  week  and  month  need  not 
merely  be  a piece  of  paper  which  you  rip  away  and  dispose  of  when  its  time 
is  fulfilled;  rather,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  each  day  is  a permanent 
tribute,  a co:1cept^ a vital  link  which  will  sustain  you  from  yesterday  unto 
tomorrow  in  honor  and  in  righteousness.  Each  caleJidar  day  represents  hist- 
ory  in  the  making  and  the  turning  of  that  page  represents  history  made;  the 
quest^ion  which  remains  for  each  of  us,  then,  is  how  shall  look  in  terms 

of  what  has  passed  and  in  terms  of  what  we  shall  yet  face.  May  the  calend- 
ar  in  your  home  and  office  reflect  the  very  best  of  your  endeavors  and  may 
it,  in  a true  sense  of  the  term,  encourage  y«m  to  keep  as  a permanent  trכb- 
ute  to  your  achievements  and  reverses  a sort  of  balance  sheet  by  means  of 
which  yott  can  judge  yourself  and  your  rebtions  to  others.  If  this  be  a- 
chieved,  the  calendars  might  truly  l)e  imprinted מי ז  th  your  name  and  be  used, 
in  the  finest  and  most  noble  sense,  as  an  advertisement  for  all  that  you 
represent.  This  ideal  is  a right  and  jugt  way  in  wtLch  to  approach  the 

future  now  before  us. 

Amen, 
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NYBR  Meetings 

Please  Reserve 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  29,  1964  — Plenary  Meeting  — 1 1 :00  A.M. 

Speaker:  Mr.  Samuel  Haber,  Assistant  Director  General  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 

Subject:  Confidential  report  on  European  Jewry  including  Jews 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  13,  1964  — Executive  Committee  Meeting 


NYBR  SENDS  MATZOHS 
TO  RUSSIA 


LINCOLN  CENTER 
CONCERT  MAY  27 

Following  a successful  Promenade 


After  many  representations  to  the 
Russian  government  officially  and  un- 
officially  by  Jews  and  non- Jews  here 
and  throughout  the  world,  the  Russian 
government  announced  that  the  ship- 
ment  of  Passover  Matzohs  would  be 
acceptable  through  the  medium  of  a 
number  of  travel  and  parcel  agencies 
in  this  country.  Whereupon  there  was 
begun  a massive  program  of  Matzoh 
shipments  from  the  US  as  well  as 
from  Eui’ope,  chiefly  from  England, 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

The  NYBR,  following  its  pattern 
of  last  year,  disbursed  Matzohs  to  6d 
separate  communities  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  since  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  that  the  Russian 
customs  officials  refused  to  admit 
these  Matzohs  and  Russian  Jews  were 
discouraged  from  receiving  them  even 
if  they  were  admitted,  it  was  doubt- 
ful  at  this  writing  if  any  of  the  Mat- 
zohs  shipped  by  the  NYBR  and  others 
from  the  US  and  Europe  reached  their 
destination. 


1964  — DUES  ARE  DUE 

Please  send  in  your  dues  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so. 
Rabbi  Benjamin  Z.  Kreitman 


The  Chaplaincy  activities  of  the 
NYBR  are  made  possible  largely  by 
a subvention  from  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York. 


ill  one  of  vonr  congregants  is  a hospital  | 
patient  whom  you  would  want  visited,  please  1 
\ call  TJlafalgar  98415־»  or  write  to  the  NYBR.i 
T The  Chaplaincy  office  will  arranye  for  such  | 
? a visit  to  be  made.  f 


Concert  at  Lincoln  Center  last  year, 
it  was  decided  to  sponsor  a similar 
concert  this  year,  to  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday  evening,  May  27th.  The  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  event  are  the  Interna- 
tionai  Synagogue,  the  Women’s  Divi- 
sion  of  the  International  Synagogue 
and  the  NYBR.  This  year  the  NYBR 
itself  will  be  a co-beneficiary  of  the 
proceeds  together  with  the  Interna- 
tionai  Synagogue.  Tickets  have  been 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  NYBR 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived,  paid  for  and  used  by  all  of  our 
Colleagues. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Concert  Com- 
mittee  who  were  so  successful  last 
year  are  again  Mrs.  Doris  Lipton 
and  her  Co-Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  I. 
h’eldman.  The  program  this  year  is 
an  unusually  attractive  one  since  it 
will  include: 

Overture : 

La  Forza  Del  Destino by  Verdi 

La  Rondine by  Puccini 

Soire  Musicales by  Ra.^sini-Britten 

Pines  of  Rome by  Respighi 

2 Vocalists  and  a Ballet  Group 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra  will  be  conducted  by  Andre 
Kostelanetz. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Interna- 
tionai  Svnagogue  office,  10  Ea.st  721־d 
Street,  New  York  City  10021,  N.Y. 
(TRafalgar  9-8415). 


The  NYBR  records  with  sorrow 
the  ])assing  of  our  beloved 
Colleague 

Rabbi  Arthur  H.  Hershon 

May  his  memory  be  for  a blessing. 


CONFERENCE  ON 
RUSSIAN  JEWRY 
CALLS  TO  ACTION 

The  American  Conference  on  Rus- 
sian  Jewry  held  in  Washington  on 
April  5 and  0 was  a call  to  action  on 
the  part  of  all  American  Jewry  for  a 
continuous  and  unrelenting  campaign 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  world  pub- 
lie  opinion  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet 
government  American  Jewry's  dee!) 
distress  and  concern  with  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Jewish  position  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  in  the  religious  sphere, 
as  well  as  the  economic,  was  gra- 
phically  !)ortrayed  in  the  conference 
held  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  The  con- 
ference  heard  major  addresses  by 
Label  A.  Katz,  President,  B’nai  B’llth; 
Arthur  .1.  Goldberg.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice:  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
US  Senator  from  Connecticut;  Mor- 
ris  B.  Abram,  President,  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US  Senator  from  New  York;  Rabbi 
Uri  Miller,  President,  Synagogue 
Council  of  America;  Rabbi  Joachim 
Prinz,  President,  American  Jewish 
Congress;  Louis  H.  Weinstein,  Chair- 
man,  NCRAC. 

Among  the  NYBR  participants 
wei'e : Rabbis  Jacob  Adler,  Sidney 
Applbaum,  Shepherd  Z.  Baum,  Ber- 
nard  Bergman.  Aaron  H.  Blumenthal, 
Balfour  Brickner,  Arthur  Chiel,  D. 
Nahum  Cohen,  Samuel  L.  Cohen,  Ira 
Eisenstein,  Salamon  Faber,  Sol  B. 
Friedman,  Theodore  Friedman,  Ab- 
ram  V.  Goodman,  Harold  H.  Gordon, 
Philip  Hiat,  Abraham  J.  Karp,  Morris 
N.  Kertzer,  Ralph  P.  Kingsley,  1. 
Usher  Kirshblum,  Israel  Klavan,  Sho- 
lem  B.  Kowalsky,  Simon  G.  Kramer, 
Harold  I.  Krantzler,  Benjamin  Z. 
Kreitman,  S.  Ger.shon  Levi,  George 
B.  Lieberman,  Emanuel  Marcus,  Da- 
vid  H.  Panitz,  Joachim  Prinz,  Sidney 
L.  Regner,  Jack  M.  Ro.soff,  Max 
J.  Routtenberg,  Edward  T.  Sandrow, 
Max  Schenk,  David  J.  Seligson,  Solo- 
moil  J.  Sharfman,  Marc  H.  Tanen- 
baum,  Azriel  G.  Weissman  and  Joel 
Y.  Zion. 

Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sharfman  clo.sed 
the  conference  with  Prayer. 
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CONDOLENCES  TO: 

Rabbi  David  W.  Gordon  on  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  was  also  the 
sister  of  Rabbis  Abraham,  David 
and  Isaac  Moseson. 

Rabbi  Herman  E.  Grossman  on 
the  loss  of  his  father,  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin  L.  Grossman. 

Rabbi  Arnold  A.  Lasker  on  the 
loss  of  his  mother. 


time  during  school  age. 

“Some  sort”  — there’s  the  rub. 

A further  fact  is  that  just  when 
adolescents  begin  to  mature,  when 
their  reasoning  jjowers  can  grasji  ab- 
stracts  and  ideals,  we  cut  them  off 
from  their  heritage.  They  are  “Bar 
Mitzvahed”  and  set  adrift  from  their 
moorings.  The  foundation  upon  which 
we  have  built  falls  into  disuse,  deteri- 
orates,  is  ultimately  abandoned. 

To  parents  we  say:  if  you  are  in- 
terested  in  the  future  of  Jewish  peo- 
pie;  if  you  are  concerned  about  trans- 
mitting  the  values  that  have  helped 
us  survive  for  thousands  of  years;  if 
you  want  your  child  to  be  an  adjusted, 
well-equipped  American  Jew  — mn/ce 
secondary  education  primary! 

Now  is  the  time  to  insure  the  future 
of  your  child  and  of  American  Jewry. 
Find  out  the  facts  about  a Hebrew 
high  school  education.  See  your  rabbi 
or  principal  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Give  your  boy  and  girl  a Hebrew 
High  School  education! 

If  you  do,  you  w׳ill  be  proclaiming 
the  supremacy  of  Torah.  It  will  be 
a deed  in  consonance  with  the  sen.se 
and  the  spirit  of  our  holy  festival 
of  Shavuot. 


The  Dairy  ^ 


222  W.  72ncl  St.  • N.  Y.  C.  • TR  4-8607 
FACILITIES  FOR  CATERING 


Wisconsin  7-0185 

BRYANT  TYPING  & 
MIMEOGRAPH  BUREAU 

130  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N,  Y. 

We  do  your  mailing  quickly 
and  efficiently 


SHAVUOT  AND  THE 
SUPREMACY  OF  TORAH 

Note  to  our  readers:  The  follow- 
ing  mes.sage  is  pre.sented  by  the  Jew- 
ish  Education  Committee  of  New 
York,  a member  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eration  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 
N.Y.  The  NYBR  urges  all  members 
to  reprint  it  in  their  synagogue  bul- 
letins.  A booklet  of  me.ssages  suit- 
able  for  publication  in  synagogue  bul- 
letins,  entitled  “Your  Child  and  the 
Jewish  School”  is  available  to  NYBR 
members.  Addre.ss  your  request  to 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  JEC,  426  West 
58th  Street,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

Once  again  the  holiday  of  Shavuot 
draws  near.  It  is  a festival  which  is 
ktiown  by  several  names,  but  primär- 
ily  it  is  Z’man  Matan  Toratenu  — the 
Time  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 

It  is  a moment  to  consider  the  cen- 
trality  of  Torah  in  our  lives.  For  the 
supremacy  of  Torah  — the  spiritual 
heartbeat  of  Judai.sm  — has  kept  our 
people  alive. 

But  lip-se1־vice  to  this  axiom  is  not 
enough.  An  elementary  Jewish  educ- 
ation  is  not  enough.  Continuity  is  the 
catalytic  agent  necessary  to  trans- 
form  a Jewish  child  receptive  and 
malleable,  into  a Jewish  adult,  aware 
of  his  res1)0n.siblities,  proud  of  his 
heritage. 

That  is  why  we  exhort  you,  and 
every  !)arent,  to  action.  For  if  we  do 
not  translate  pious  wishes  into  fruit- 
ful  deeds,  the  next  generation  of  Am- 
erican  Jewry  will  be  lost  to  us. 

What  are  the  facts?  Here  is  one: 
Over  80%  of  Jewish  children  receive 
some  sort  of  Jewish  schooling  at  some 
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By  their  deeds  you  shall  know  them  . . . 

**It  is  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  are  able 
to  turn  to  you  and  your  organization  for  the 
finest  and  most  complete  service  for  our 
departed.  Your  personal  touch  both  in  your 
Chapel  and  in  üie  home  exhibits  a genuine 
American  Jewish  service  for  and  in  behalf  of 
our  people.” 

an  unsolicited  letter  from  a Rabbi  — 
name  upon  request, 

ßivensiDt 

76tll  ST.  AND  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  ENDICOTT  2-6600 

CbarloB  Bosentbal  Carl  Grossber^ 

Morion  Rosenthal  Leo  I.  Flier 

Brooklyn — Bronx — Long  Island — Mt.  Vernon — Miami 
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ISRAEL'S  PRESIDENT  RECEIVES  CITATION  FROM  NYBR 


LegendH  of  Mount  Zion  . . . 

THE  HARP  OF  DAVID 

by  ALTHKA  O.  SILVHRMAN 

Tales,  legends  and  Jewish  folklore 
centered  around  Mount  Zion  and 
drawn  from  ancient  sources  make  the 
book  rich  in  Biblical  lore.  A book  for 
young  people  that  also  serves  as  a 
valuable  guide  for  those  planning  a 
visit  to  Israel. 

.‘1  Hurlwore  Hout^e  Puhlirotion 
$5.95  at  your  bookrttore  or: 

PRAYER  BOOK  PRESS,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  410  Asylum  Strt'et 
Hartford,  Conn. 


NYBR  REPRESENTED  AT 
MAC  ARTHUR  FUNERAL 

Rabbi  Max  Schenk,  president  of  the 
NYBR,  repre.sented  the  religious  Jew- 
ish  community  at  a ])atriotic  .service  at 
the  7th  Regiment  Armory  when  the 
body  of  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
lay  in  state.  Rabbi  Gilbert  hlpstein 
appeared  on  bebalf  of  the  NYBR  in 
the  funeral  procession  from  the  Ar- 
mory  to  Penn  Station. 

NYBR  ASKS  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  CONSIDER 
RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
NY  City’s  Board  of  Education  on 
April  1,  19b4: 

“We  call  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  in  its  program  of  transportation 
of  pupils  to  take  into  consideration  the 
religious  needs  ot  the  New  \ork 
Jewish  Community.  The  New  York 
Jewish  community,  since  its  inception 
over  three  centuries  ago,  has  developed 
an  afternoon  religious  school  program 
upon  which  the  Jewish  community  re- 
lies  for  molding  the  religious  and  sj)i- 
ritual  character  of  its  young  people. 
The  future  of  Jewish  religious  life 
depends  upon  this  religious  !)!־ogram. 
Any  program  of  tran.sportation  which 
will  reduce  the  afternoon  Religious 
.School  hours  will  do  irreparable  dam- 
age  to  the  life  of  the  New  York  Jew- 
i.sh  community.  We  therefore  urge 
you  to  evolve  a pu])il  transportation 
plan  which  will  enable  the  Jewish  com- 
munity  to  maintain  its  afternoon  re- 
ligious  school  !)rogram  intact. 

The  NYBR  telegram  was  motivated 
by  the  increasing  concern  voiced  by 
many  members  of  the  NYBR  that  the 
afternoon  Religious  School  of  many 
synagogues  would  suffer  unless  the 
Board  of  Education  took  this  situation 
into  account  and  made  the  necessary 
adjustment  into  its  projected  ])Ians 
for  the  busing  of  .students  from  one 
area  to  another. 


BAR  MITZVAH  CLUB 

Rabbi  Harry  Halpern  is  Chairman 
of  the  Bar  Mitzvah  Club  whose  goal 
is  “to  enhance  the  meaning  of  the  Bar 
a!1d  Bat  Mitzvah  ceremonies  and  to 
develoji  a personal  identification  with 
Israel  in  our  youth.”  Boys  and  girls 
enroll  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  accumu- 
late  the  membership  dues  of  $750  over 
a three-year  period  and  participate  in 
a pilgrimage  to  Israel  when  they  are 
10  years  of  age.  The  membership  dues 
cover  the  complete  cost  of  the  super- 
vised  7-week  summer  tour  of  Israel. 

Literature  and  material  are  avail- 
able  upon  request  at  no  charge  from 
the  National  Bar  Mitzvah  Club,  at- 
tention  Mrs.  Beatrice  G.  Weiss,  515 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


NYBR  GREETS  MOSCOW'S 
CHIEF  RABBI  ON  70th  BIRTHDAY 

The  NYBR,  in  re.s1)0nse  to  a cable 
received  from  the  head  of  the  Moscow 
Jewish  community,  sent  the  following 
cable  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  .s1)ecial  .service  in  the  Mo.s- 
cow  Synagogue  commemorating  Chief 
Rabbi' Yehudah  Levin’s  70th  birthday. 
“Chever  Horabonim  !)’New  York 
(NYBR)  m’achel  10  Mazal  Tov  lik- 
rat  shnat  hashivim  shelo  yehee  rat- 
zon  sheoveenu  .shebashomayim  yaa- 
reech  shnotav  vyizkehu  Inahel  khi- 
lato  bdarkay  Hatorah  vhasholom.” 

bis  of  E.ssex  County  were : President, 
Rabbi  Nathan  Fi.sh ; Vice  President, 
Rabbi  Samuel  Cohen ; Secretary, 
Rabbi  Sheldon  Thall  and  Treasurer, 
Rabbi  Hyman  Danzig. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  OBSERVANCE 

The  NYBR  co-.sponsored  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  21st  anniver.sary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  at  a mass 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  A'pril  81h  at 
(he  B’nai  Jeshurun  Community  Center 
and  again  at  a Times  Square  open  air 
cereniony  on  Thursday,  April  9th. 
Rabbi  Max  .Schenk.  .NYBR  president, 
])articipated  in  the  Times  Sciuai'e  ce- 
!•eniony. 

Among  Our  Visitors 

This  !)ast  month  two  of  our  di.s- 
tinguished  colleagues  from  South  Am- 
erica  visited  the  offices  of  the  NYBR 
and  discu.s.sed  the  problems  in  their 
res1)ective  counti’ies  as  well  as  in  eii- 
tire  Latin-America.  They  were  Rabbi 
Lothar  Goldstein  of  Lima,  Peru,  who 
met  with  the  NYBR  officers  and  Rabbi 
Henricpie  Lemle  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bi'azil,  who  addressed  the  Mai'ch  Exe- 
cutive  Committee  Meeting. 

Dr.  Haim  Gevaryahu,  Chairman  of 
the  Isiael  Society  for  Biblical  Re- 
search  aiid  Director  01  the  M orld  Jew- 
ish  Bible  Society,  Jerusalem,  spoke  at 
the  NYBR  Plenary  meeting  on  March 
18th. 


With  The  Boards  of  Rabbis 

Recently  elected  to  the  Rockland 
County  Board  of  Rabbis  were:  Presid- 
ent.  Rabbi  Moshe  Kranzier;  Vice  Pre- 
.sident.  Rabbi  Henry  Sosland;  Record- 
ing  Secretary,  Rabbi  Abraham  Krantz 
and  Corresוןonding  Secretary,  Rabbi 
Alex  Pronman. 

Officers  elected  by  the  Board  of  Rab- 
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succeeding  number,  (say)  from  40  to 
41,  etc.  The  number  fifty  (50)  is 
</«(■  yeneri,  it  counts  for  more  than 
the  usual  number,  it  determines  whe- 
ther  life  counts,  whether  life  has 
value  . . . For  us  Jews  the  day  of 
Torah  counts  that  much,  or  ought  to 
be  the  highest  purpose  of  all  our 
counting  . . . 

The  Zohar  concludes  this  chapter 
with  these  words ; “vehn  okimna  rnza 
da;  thus  we  have  established  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery.”  Have  we? 


Behar 

WHAT  IS  LIBERTY? 

“And  you  shall  proclaim  (DROR) 
liberty  in  all  the  laud  for  all  its  in- 
habitants  . . .”  (Lev.  25:10) 

( Inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell) 

“Ma  lashon  dror?  . . . she-dar  be- 
niakom  shell  11  rotzeh  . . . (Rashi) 
The  term  dror  applies  also  to  a 
swallow  which  nests  where  it  pleases 
. . . That  is  liberty! 

The  Parable  of  The  Sea  Bird 

Once  a sea  bird  alighted  in  the  sub- 
urbs  of  Lu,  and  the  Duke  of  Lu 
brought  it  home  and  gave  it  a welcome 
dinner  at  the  temple.  The  chin-shao 
music  was  played  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  bird  was  offered  delicacies  from 
the  royal  sacrifices.  The  bird  stared 
at  all  this  in  sorrow,  without  tasting 
one  morsel  or  drinking  from  one  cup, 
and  after  three  days  it  died.  This  is 
the  method  of  keeping  birds  by  our 
standards  . . . one  should  let  it  loo.se 
. . . and  let  it  fly  or  stop  where  it 
pleases  . . . How  foolish  it  is  to  make 
so  much  noi.se  with  an  orchestra,  when 
its  only  fear  is  human  voices. 

( From  “The  Wisdom  of  Laot.sex”) 
We  have  need  of  learning  the  real 
meaning  of  dror  ...  in  our  search 
for  solving  our  good  neighbor  ])olicy 
on  the  local  .scene  , . . 


Bechukotai 

LIFE  HAS  VALUE 

Vehaya  erkecha  . . . beshekel  hakodesh 

(Lev.  27:3) 

The  Toehacha,  no  matter  how  hush- 
ed,  is  most  depressing.  There  is  the 
fear  that  we  would  be  left  with  a sense 
of  “me’astim  . . .”  Hence  the  !)ortion 
of  arachin.  Man  has  value,  life  has 
worth.  We  are  not  without  merit, 
without  hope. 

The  worth  is  here  given  in  shekalim. 
Yet  it  is  the  shekel  hakodesh  which 
determines  the  estimate  of  our  per- 
.sons.  Inasmuch  as  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  bound  uj)  with  worthwhile 
cau.ses,  do  our  lives  take  on  worth.  In- 
sofar  as  we  permit  holine.ss  to  be  in- 
vested  in  our  shekalim,  the  causes  we 
support,  the  institutions  we  help,  do 
we  redeem  ourselves  from  the  mi’ ass 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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basic,  cardinal  differences.  But  the 
daughter-religions  did  accept  the  As- 
seret  Hadibrot;  not  then,  but  since 
then  . . . 

The  other  version  may  imply  that 
since  the  umoth  ha-olam  did  not  share 
with  the  children  of  Israel  maamad 
har  sinai,  they  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected  to  sympathize  with  the  people 
of  the  Torah.  But  the  opportunities 
for  .securing  such  knowledge,  both  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Teaching  of  Is- 
rael  were  made  available  through 
other  historic  confrontations.  Hence 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  mis- 
understanding,  for  any  kind  of  sinah. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  Dialogue. 
Let  us  by  all  means  carry  on  convers- 
ations  with  our  neighbors.  Not 
vikuchim,  in  the  natu1*e  of  the  dis- 
putations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
were  grounded  in  sinah  (hatred).  But 
rather  in  the  nature  of  fellow-stu- 
dents,  who  seek  to  under.stand  and  thus 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other.  Let  the  sinah  give  way  to 
kinah  that  is  kinat  sofrim,  the  ex- 
change  of  information,  not  of  mis- 
sionary  type,  but  of  the  kind  which 
makes  in  the  international  scene  for 
a United  Nations.  In  this  case,  it 
may  well  be  separate  but  respectful 
and  equal. 

Emor 

WHO  KNOWS  FIFTY? 

Usfartem  . . . chamishim  yarn  . . . 

(Lev.  '23:15-16) 

The  commentators  have  taken  notice 
of  the  fact  that  w'e  count  Omer  only 
forty-nine  days.  The  .student  knows 
or  can  find  the  various  an.swers  given 
by  our  sages. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion  made  by  ZOHAR.  “If  you  should 
ask,  these  are  not  fifty  days,  when 
there  are  only  forty-nine  days,  the  an- 
swer  is  that  the  last  ONE  is  hidden 
and  the  world  rests  on  it  ..  . behai 
yoma  de-chamsin  ityalia  temira,  etc. 
etc.” 

Fifty  is  the  ultimate  number,  it  is 
the  end  goal  of  all  the  counting  . . . 
Shavuoth,  the  day  we  celebrate  Revela- 
tion,  the  day  we  dedicate  to  the  receiv- 
ing  of  the  Torah,  gives  sense  and 
meaning  to  all  that  went  before. 

One  cannot  go  from  49  to  50  as  one 
goes  from  any  other  number  to  its 


äfjijilülllß  ßPillDiS 

by  Rabbi  Solomon  D.  Goldfarb 

Kedoshim 

HOLINESS  AND  HONOR 

“You  shall  be  holy  . • . Every  one 
shall  fear  his  mother  and  father  . . .” 

(Lev.  19:2-3) 

.4«(  hashem  elohaichem  . . . ish  imo 
ve-aviv  tira-u  . . . lomar  . . . 

(Baal  Haturim) 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  we 
have  come  to  take  it  for  granted 
nay  consider  it  axiomatic,  that  a child 
honor  and  revere  his  father  and  moth- 
er,  it  is  not  logically  necessarily  so.  If, 
for  instance,  the  son  considers  life 
futile  and  absurd;  if  he  views  the 
whole  of  creation  as  a fiasco  . . .,  if 
the  soil  hates  the  day  he  was  born  . . . 
what  then?  Why  should  he  be  thank- 
ful  to.  or  respectful  of  the  very  peo- 
pie  who  brought  him  into  this  vale  of 
wretchedness  ? 

We  can  thus  see  that  only  the  one 
who  believes  in  God,  in  His  Design 
for  life,  only  one  who  acceiits  the 
“ani  hashem  elohaichem"  can  be  ex- 
pected  to  follow  through  on  the  ish 
imo  ve-aviv  tira-a  . . . For  when  we 
believe  that  there  is  a Father  in 
Heaven,  then  we  are  motivated  to 
stand  in  awe  of  the  father  and  mother 
on  earth  who  carry  out  the  Divine 
Design  for  humanity. 

The  rabbinic  comment  that  there 
are  three  ])artners  in  the  creation  of 
man  implies  that  to  deny  recognition 
to  one  partner,  is  to  deny  it  to  all  . . . 

Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  respect 
for  father  and  mother  is  a concomitant 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  holiness  of 
life. 

Shavuot 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DIALOGUE 

Midbar  Sinai:  Sheyardah  sinah  le- 
umoth  ha-olam  alav 

(Tal.  Sabbath,  89:) 

Rashi  remarks:  Shelo  kiblii  (az) 
ibo)  Torah. 

The  variation  in  the  readings  of 
Rashi  may  be  of  interest.  One  version 
would  imply  that  while  the  nations  did 
not  accept  the  Torah  then  (az),  they 
eventually  came  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciples  which  make  up  the  Torah.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  the  laws  of  char- 
ity,  the  standards  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity  which  are  the  hallmark  of  Torah 
have  been  accepted  by  Chri.stianity 
and  by  Islam.  Of  cour.se,  there  remain 
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of  the  Bible,  either  as  a literary  or  as 
a reÜKious  document,  will  be  able  to 
feast  on  this  rich  presentation  of  bib- 
Heal  lore,  liberally  intertwined  with 
meaningful  quotations  from  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  Job,  and  other  sources.  These 
(!uotations  are  not  only  relevant  to 
the  matter  under  discussion,  but 
serve  as  an  ennobling  and  spiritually 
rewai’dinK  additioti  to  the  statement 
of  fact.  Indeed,  Dr.  Klaperman  has 
been  able  to  tie  the  ancient  perspective 
of  the  Bible  to  the  modern  world  by 
closiiiK  his  discussion  with  a ver.se 
from  I.saiah,  which  is  to  be  found  al.so 
on  the  walls  of  the  United  Nations 
Ruildinff.  In  other  words,  this  book 
is  to  be  recommended,  for  it  contains 
all  that  is  neces.sary  to  maintain  in- 
terest  from  beRinninK  to  end. 

This  volume,  of  course,  is  for  Jew- 
ish  and  for  Christian  young.sters  and 
one  can  therefore  understand  the  title, 
“The  Old  Testament”;  but,  as  far  as 
this  reviewer  is  concerned,  whenever 
otie  of  our  own  men  lends  himself  to 
perpetuating  the  idea  of  the  “Old” 
Testament,  I can  not  help  but  wince. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a better  idea 
to  label  this  book  “The  Bible”  and  ex- 
plain  why  this  title  was  chosen,  from 
the  Jewish  j)0int  of  view?  Is  it  not 
po.ssible  for  us  to  insist  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  ours  is  the  Bible 
while  the  Chri.'-'tian  has  the  Gospeds; 
that  we  will  not  particiiiate  in  fur- 
thering  the  erroneous  theology  that 
ours  is  an  “old”  and  theirs  is  a “new” 
Testament?  But  even  more  shocking  is 
the  explanation  given  by  the  author 
in  distinguishing  between  the  “older” 
and  “later”  writings:  “In  order  to 
differentiate  between  the  older  writ- 
ings  which  represented  Judaism,  and 
the  later  writings  which  repre.sented 
Christianity,  the  terms  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  came  into  use.” 
(p.  7)  This  point  of  view  is  incorrect 
to  say  the  least,  and  indicates  an  apolo- 
getic  which  is  of  little  u.se  and  value 
in  our  time.  The  term  “New  Testa- 
ment”  was  coined  by  Christians  to 
differentiate  not  the  “older”  and  the 
“later”  writings,  but  to  pinpoint  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  was  and  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Gosjiels  and  their 
revelations  through  Jesus.  In  .short, 
the  i.ssue  which  divides  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  from  the  New  Testament  is 
not  as  simple  as  the  author  would 
have  us  believe,  it  is  not  for  purpo.ses 
of  a literary  identification,  but  due  to 
theological  differences  which  separate 
us  from  our  Christian  neighbors. 

With  this  one,  but  vital,  reservation 
I would  heartily  recommend  this  book 
to  all  youtigsters  who  might  have  the 
interest  of  Biblical  scholarship  at 
heart  and  who  might  want  to  further 
their  education  in  this  area. 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
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ten  vital  .JEWISH  ISSUES.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam  llerkowit?..  Thomas  Yoseloft.  N.  Y.  2fiS  |)p. 
*4.75. 

Rabbi  Berkowitz:  “In  the  year  2060 
will  there  be  women  Rabbis  in  Jewish 
pulpits?”  Mr.  Bezalel  Sherman:  “I 
am  not  even  sure  that  there  will  be 
men  Rabbis.” 

This  is  but  one  jirovocative  excerpt 
from  ten  dialogues  which  are  found 
in  the  new  book:  “Ten  Vital  Jewish 
Issues,”  by  our  colleague  and  friend. 
Rabbi  William  Berkowitz.  Rabbi  Ber- 
kowitz  has  established  a successful 
adult  education  jirogram  at  his  Syna- 
gogue.  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun, 
and  this  book  is  an  edited  version  of 
the  “great  Jewish  debates”  which 
were  held  there  in  1960.  Outstanding 
men  in  their  respective  field  of  spe- 
cialization  are  rejiresented  — Rabbis, 
.sociologists,  writers,  and  psychologists 
and  in  response  to  questions  directed 
to  them  by  the  editor,  whose  role  is 
limited  to  that  of  moderator  ( exceiit 
in  the  instance  of  the  di.scussion  of 
the  role  of  Conservative  Judaism  in 
the  topic;  The  Judaism  of  Tomorrow, 
where  he  also  assumes  the  role  of 
panelist ) the  !lanelists  have  the  0!)- 
portunity  to  expound  their  beliefs  on 
such  diverse  topics  as  Jewish  educa- 
tion,  brotherhood,  Zionism,  and  mixed 
marriages. 

Many  excellent  insights  are  provided 
and  since  all  the  issues  selected  re- 
main  vital,  the  book  is  to  be  consider- 
ed  timely  and  current.  It  can  easily 
serve  as  a source  book  for  adult  study 
groups  and  an  informative  guide  for 
discussion  leaders.  The  only  change 
that  has  come  iqion  the  scene  in  1964 
is  the  addition  of  a few  more  !iress- 
ing  issues  and  the  shaniening  or  in- 
tensification  of  others  herein  included, 
but  we  can  be  confident  that  with 
Rabbi  Berkowitz’s  continued  use  of 
the  “socratic  method”  of  adult  educa- 
tion  and  with  his  success  in  obtaining 
such  varied,  qualified,  and  fascinating 
jiarticipants,  that  future  volumes  of 
similar  caliber  will  be  forthcoming. 

Rabbi  Mordecai  Rabin 

Hfi  * * 

THE  HOW  AND  WHY  WONDEKUOOK  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  by  Gilbert  Klaperman.  Gr״s- 
set  and  Diinlap.  IS  pp.  Hard  rover  $I  : soft  rover 
500. 

This  lovely  book,  written  by  our 
colleague,  is  !!art  of  the  “How'  and 
Why  Wonder  Book”  series  and  is  in- 
tended  for  the  early  teen-age  young- 
sters  who  have  a passion  for  facts  and 
statistics.  This  slim  volume  is  well 
written,  historically  accurate,  and  fill- 
ed  with  bright  and  !)ertinent  illustra- 
tions.  A youngster  w׳ho  is  even  re- 
motely  interested  in  the  development 
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which  the  ]luir-uit  of  the  Khekel  may 
produce  in  us. 

A further  observation:  NN  e of  this 
generation  have  been  expo.sed  to  evil 
forces  which  sought  to  make  our  name 
as  Jews  a miaxs  and  a derision  among 
the  nations  ...  It  is  for  us  to  live 
the  kind  of  life  which  will  clearly 
show  that  we  have  remained  a people 
of  worth,  because  we  continue  to 
value  the  high  ideals  of  the  worth- 
whiteness  of  life,  the  .sacrednes.s  of 
every  human  being.  5 ixrael  beyoker 
omdim  li  . . . Adam  nivra  yechidi  . . . 
etc. 

Such  a reading  of  our  history,  .such 
an  inteiqiretation  of  Jewish  destiny, 
even  after  the  most  cruel  tocliacha  will 
lead  us  to  rai.se  the  Torah  aloft  and 
publicl.v  exclaim:  Chazak,  Ciiazak, 
y enit-chazak ! 

Bamidbar 

TEACHERS'  DAY 

And  thexe  are  the  generationx  of 
Aaron  and  Moxex:  . . . And  thexe  are 
the  namex  of  the  xonx  of  Aaron.  Only 
the  .X071X  of  Aaron  are  given,  yet  they 
are  lixted  under  toledot  Moxheh.  This 
is  because  Moses  taught  them  Torah: 
melamed  xhekol  hamlamed  et  ben  Ha- 
vero  Torah  . . • ke-ila  lelado  . . . 

( Rashi,  etc.) 

The  Shavaoth  Festival  celebrates 
kabalat  Torah,  it  is  then  the  annual 
occasion  when  we  glorify  the  receiv- 
ing  and  the  receiver  of  the  Torah. 

The  Rabbinic  comment  on  the  bib- 
Heal  text  suggests  that  we  pay  atten- 
tion  to  the  tranxmitter  of  Torah,  to 
the  teacher.  Our  Sages  have  it  that 
the  Shechinah  is  partner  with  the 
father  and  mother  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  Is  not  the  moreh  and  the  moral! 
(same  shoresh  as  Torah  . . .)  the 
earthly  rejiresentative  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  the  training  of  the  Jew- 
ish  child? 

The  Axxereth  Hadibroth  bid  us: 
Honor  your  father  and  your  mother. 
The  Rabbis  added,  “also  the  Talmidei 
chachamim” . Surely  the  first  anxong 
these  ought  to  be  the  !)ersoii  desig- 
nated  to  make  the  talmid  a chacham. 

We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  see 
that  the  status  of  the  teacher  has  im- 
]!roved  in  the  Jewish  community,  that 
he  is  no  longer  the  fringe  beneficiary 
of  the  congregational  budget. 

Let  us  then,  on  the  eve  of  the  fe.s- 
tival  which  celebrates  kabbalat  ha  To- 
rah,  give  thought  to  the  disciples  of 
Mo.ses,  the  Ma.ster  who  was  not  only  a 
makabel  Torah  mi-Sinai  but  also  is 
known  as  the  one  who  mex.xarah  . . . 
transmitted  it  — to  his  successors. 
.\nd  we  are  to  pay  homage  to  him 
and  to  his  followers. 
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very  candidly  on  the  subject  of  racial 
integration.  He  pointedly  declared 
that  since  the  urban  centers  are  pre- 
dominantly  Catholic,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  a crucial  role  to  play  in 
effecting  change.  Father  Drinan 
stressed  the  idea  that  the  Negro  child 
is  “culturally  deprived”  and  that  the 
white  community  has  a special  obliga- 
tion  to  bring  about  integration  in  the 
schools. 

Several  religious  leaders  expressed 
their  feelings  of  guilt  about  removing 
their  own  children  from  the  public 
schools  of  New  York.  Yet  they  face 
the  realistic  problem  of  providing 
an  adequate  education  for  their  chil- 
dren,  and  they  wonder  whether  they 
had  any  right  to  deprive  them  of  full 
opportunity  to  enter  first-grade  uiiiv- 
ersities  for  the  sake  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

As  Co-Chairman  of  the  Forum,  I 
])articularly  was  pleased  with  those 
few  rabbis  who  attended.  Their  state- 
merits  were  of  a high  calibre  and 
evoked  a fine  response. 

The  issues  were  sharply  joined  when 
the  leader  of  the  Tax  Payers  Associa- 
tion  spoke  eloquentl.v  on  behalf  of  the 
neighborhood  school  while  she  voiced 
sti’ong  approval  of  the  legitimate  as- 
piration  of  all  racial  groups.  On  the 
other  hand  the  view'  was  expre.ssed 
that  insistence  on  the  neighborhood 
school  was  a subtle  way  of  perpetuat- 
ing  racial  segregation  and  inferior 
schools. 

* * * 

Forum  on  Employment  — 

Co-Ch airman,  Rabbi  Sol  Roth 

The  discussion  paper  presented  by 
the  Forum  stressed  the  need  for  action 
rather  than  words.  In  representing  a 
program,  it  urged  that  synagogues 
and  churches  undertake  the  imple- 
mentation  of  this  program  in  theii 
capacity  as  employers.  The  highlights 
of  the  Committee’s  recommendations 
are  the  following; 

All  employees  — city,  state,  busi- 
ness  managements,  churches,  syna- 
gogues  — are  called  upon  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  for  all. 

Unions  are  urged  to  formulate  ob- 
jective  membership  policies.  Making 
membership  admi.ssion  into  unions  de- 
pendent  upon  the  sponsorship  of  a 
union  member  is  identified  as  a dis- 
criminatory  condition  which  must  be 
changed. 

All  employers  are  called  upon  to 
pay  equal  wages  for  equal  work  for 
people  of  all  races,  and  to  provide  a 
just  w'age  scale  that  will  enable  them 
to  live  as  human  beings. 

The  religious  leadei-s  of  New  York 
actively  support  the  On-the-Job  Train- 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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ning.  was  a most  disquieting  deve- 
lopment.  We  were  recognized  as 
equals  on  the  program,  in  the  plan- 
ning;  indeed  the  guest-speaker  was  a 
noted  Jew׳i.sh  theologian.  Dr.  Abraham 
Heschel;  they  even  accommodated  us 
to  having  the  meal  catered  — Kosher 
— yet  of  the  1400  dinner  guests,  less 
than  a hundred  were  Jewfish! 

There  was  a good  number  of  Neg- 
roes  present  who  were  very  articulate, 
very  outspoken  and  generally  well- 
educated.  This  discussion  in  my  sec- 
tion  was  on  a very  high  plane.  The 
delegates  were  urged  to  w rite  to  their 
Senators  on  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Bill  and  to  seek  cloture.  Two  New 
York  State  bills  w'hich  deserve  our 
concern  are:  1)  a bill  to  eliminate  the 
present  exemption  of  educational^  in- 
stitutions,  .social  clubs  and  religious 
groups  from  the  present  law  cover- 
ing  discrimination  in  employment. 
2)  the  Baker  bill  (Assembly)  which 
would  extend  the  pow'er  of  the  State 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  to 
initiate  regulatory  action,  investiga- 
tions  and  studies”  as  it  deems  fit.  (a 
])ow'er  which  the  N.Y.  City  Commis- 
sion  on  Human  Rights  now  has.) 

Tw'o  important  developments  of  the 
Conference  were:  a)  the  recognition 
that  the  religious  forces  can  and  must 
do  more  to  advocate  and  provide  moie 
forceful  leadership,  b)  That  this  intei- 
faith  and  inter-racial  Conference  Com- 
mittee  ought  to  continue  on  a per- 
maneni  basis. 


Forum  on  Education  — 

Co-C/r  man,  Rabbi  Morris  N.  Kertzer 
We  were  tremendously  gratified  by 
the  large  numbers  who  flocked  to  our 
Forum  on  Education.  Over  seven 
hundred  attended,  including  several 
hundred  teaching  nuns,  of  whom  many 
were  Catholic  principals  and  collep 
presidents.  (Many  of  us  were  dis- 
appointed  by  the  lack  of  rabbinic  par- 
ticipation.  Only  a handful  of  labbis 
were  present  at  this  distinguished 
gathering.  Apparently  our  colleagues 
are  still  parochial  in  their  interests.) 

Our  Committee  had  the  difficult  task 
of  reconciling  the  differences  in  view׳- 
point  about  the  .school  boycott,  and  the 
concept  of  a neighborhood  .school.  We 
tried  to  steer  a middle  cour.se  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  group  was  very  much 
in  the  direction  of  a moderate  posi- 
tion.  We  expressed  the  view'  that 
“our  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
his  staff  deserve  praise  and  encour- 
agement.”  At  the  .same  we  insisted 
that  “schools  must  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument  of  social  change. 

Father  Robert  F.  Drinan,  the  Dean 
of  Boston  College  Law  School  w׳ho 
is  both  a priest  and  a lawyer,  .sוןoke 
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BIBLE  STUDY  GETS  NEW  IMPETUS 

A meeting  at  the  Israel  Consulate 
to  promote  Bible  study  among  Americ- 
an  Jewry  took  place  on  RIonday  after- 
״oon.  March  30  at  4:00  p.m.  Rabbi 
Max  Schenk,  president  of  the  NTBR 
presented  Dr.  Haim  Gevaryahu,  the 
Director  of  the  World  Jewish  Bible 
Society,  to  an  audience  of  prominent 
Bible  scholars  and  rabbis.  Dr.  Gevar- 
yahu  reciuested  the  representat1ve.s  ()t 
American  Jewry  to  stimulate  Bible 
study,  particularly  because  only  re- 
centiy  a remarkable  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  known  as  the  Koren- 
Jerusalem  Bible  has  been  published. 

He  sugge.sted  that  as  a stimulus  to 
this  great  undertaking  we  might  men- 
tion  the  fact  that  it  is  now  2500  years 
since  the  establishment  of  both  the 
second  Holy  Temple  in  Jerusaleni  af- 
ter  the  Babylonian  exile  and  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  Synagogue. 

Rabbi  Arthur  H.  Neuländer־,  Chair- 
man  of  the  NYBR’s  Jewish  Bible  As- 
sociation,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
World  Jewi.sh  Bible  Society  headquar- 
tered  in  Jeru.salem,  announced  the  pro- 
gram  which  will  be  .sponsored  by  the 
NYBR:  First,  a project  to  stimulate 
dailv  Bible  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  would  be  undertaken. 
Second,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
systematize  and  orjmnize  the  many 
Bible  study  groups  that  are  being  con- 
ducted  by  Jewish  congregations  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Third,  outstanding 
scholars  will  be  organized  into  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  special  le- 
search  in  Biblical  studies. 

The  other  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence  w׳ere  Dr.  Solomon  Simon  and 
Rabbi  Isaiah  Rackovsky,  of  Bridge- 
סון!•!,  Conn. 

RELIGION  AND 
RACE  CONFERENCE 
SUMMARIZED 

Following  are  summaries  of  the  six 
Forums  of  the  Metropolitan  Confer- 
ence  of  Religion  and  Race  held  at  the 
Americana  Hotel  on  February  25, 
1964.  The  NYBR  was  one  of  the  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  program. 

» * ♦ 

Forum  on  Civil  Rights  — 

Co-Ch' man,  Rabbi  Alfred  L.  Friedman 
I found  the  Metropolitan  Confer- 
ence  on  Race  and  Religion  a most 
stimulating  experience.  The  Civil 
Rights  Forum  which  I chaired  in  the 
morning  attracted  some  600  people, 
among  whom,  unfortunately,  there 
were  not  more  than  two  rabbis  and 
a half  a dozen  Jewish  laymen.  In- 
deed,  the  paucity  of  Jewish  attend- 
ance,  in  general,  and  of  rabbis,  in  par- 
ticular,  morning,  afternoon  and  eve- 
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of  lenditiK  money  toward  down  pay- 
merits  on  middle  income  coopera- 
tives. 

b.  That  leKislation  be  enacted  to 
Krant  federal  and  state  funds  for 
low  income  housing  for  a ten  year 
period.  Sites  should  be  carefully 
selected  so  that  a racial  balance 
can  be  maintained.  The  Conference 
commended  the  Housing  Authority 
for  their  program  of  the  “yest 
pocket”  units,  and  urged  that  this 
program  be  expanded  so  that  low 
income  families  can  live  side  by 
side  with  middle  income  families. 

c.  The  Conference  supported  the  De- 
partment  of  Relocation  in  its  ef- 
forts  to  relocate  families  from  one 
area  to  another,  for  urban  renewal 
programs. 

d.  That  the  budget  of  the  New  York 
City  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  be  raised  so  that  a more 
adequate  staff  can  be  maintained. 

e.  That  social  action  committees  be 
e.stablished  in  every  congregation 
and  that  a permanent  committee  on 

(Continued  on  Prn/e  8) 


cities.”  It  is  a city  of  architectural 
grandeur  and  a city  of  stench-ridden 
slums.  In  addition,  the  housing  mar- 
ket  is  a dual  market;  one  market  for 
white  people  and  another  for  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  The  religious  lead- 
ers  of  the  city  are  united  in  their  de- 
sire  to  create  a new  atmosphere  where 
all  human  beings  can  receive  decent 
housing;  for  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing  denies  our  citizens  the  basic  right 
of  living  together  in  a pluralistic 
society. 

A number  of  recommendations  were 
made,  and  the  following  are  called  to 
the  attention  of  our  constituents: 

1.  That  religiously  oriented  people 
welcome  minority  families  when  they 
enter  a community,  and  oppose  the 
panics  that  often  result  when  these 
groups  move  into  buildings  and  neigh- 
borhoods.  Many  have  been  victim- 
ized  by  certain  unscrupulous  real  est- 
ate  men  who  have  appealed  to  pre- 
judice  and  bigotry  as  a means  of  pan- 
icking  owners  into  selling  their  pro- 
perties,  for  resale  to  minority  families 
at  inflated  prices.  Con.sequently,  the 
Conference  favored  legislation  0p1)0.s- 
ing  “blockbusting”  which  the  city  com- 
mi.ssion  for  human  rights  is  proposing. 

2.  At  the  present  time,  the  housing 
code  is  enforced  by  numerous  city 
agencies  which  makes  enforcement  ex- 
ceedingly  complex  since  the  require- 
ment  of  various  city  departments  often 
overlap  and  sometimes  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  Conference  supports 
the  suggestion  that  the  legislative 
drafting  research  fund  of  Columbia 
University  be  retained  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  housing  code  so  that 
housing  inspections  may  be  done  in 
greater  depth  and  administrated  by 
one  agency. 

8.  Banks  and  lending  institutions 
have  often  been  unwilling  to  grant 
mortgages  and  lend  money  for  the  im- 
provement  of  older  buildings  in  chang- 
ing  neighborhoods.  If  capital  were 
available  for  the  improvement  of  tene- 
ments,  the  terrible  housing  shortage 
could  be  somewhat  alleviated.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  open  up  lending 
0])portunities  for  the.se  areas  by  face 
to  face  di.scussions  with  banking  of- 
ficials.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
lending  institutions  receive  their 
funds  for  investment  from  all  groups 
in  our  society,  and  there  should  be 
no  di.scrimination  with  reference  to 
mortgage  loan  practices. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the 
federal  and  state  governments  im- 
jirove  their  program  of  guaranteeing 
mortgage  loans  to  landlords  walling  to 
improve  their  properties  in  changing 
and  integrated  neighborhoods. 

4.  Other  recommendations  included  ; 
a.  That  the  State  expand  its  program 
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ing  Program  proposed  by  the  Labor 
Department  of  this  city. 

Since  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment  is  related  to  the  problem  of 
equality  in  employment,  federal,  city 
and  state  governments  are  urged  to 
in-stitute  work  projects  as  will  con- 
tribute,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  wel- 
fare  of  our  Committee,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  reduce  considerably  the 
number  of  unemployed. 

^1•  •K■ 

Forum  on  Health  and  Welfare  — 

Co-Chnirmnn,  Rabbi  David  J.  Seligson 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Committee 
was  one  of  the  committees  called  by 
the  Metr0])01itan  New  York  confer- 
ence  on  Religion  and  Race  at  the  in- 
citation  of  the  New  York  City  Youth 
Board. 

It  met  over  a !)eriod  of  six  months 
!nior  to  the  active  convening  of  the 
conference  in  order  to  con.sider  the  re- 
lation  of  religious  leadershi!)  to  the 
!)loblems  of  health  and  welfare  in.so- 
far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  racial 
restrictions  and  inadequacies  suffered 
by  New  York  and  Puerto  Rican  re- 
sidents  in  the  larger  metro!)01itan 
area. 

The  statistics  made  availabe  to  the 
committee  told  a story  of  human  de- 
pravation  and  need.  “Problem  !)iles 
on  to!)  of  !)I'oblem  to  create  the  kind 
of  .social  !)oison  from  which  only  the 
individual  with  more  than  usual 
drives,  motives,  or  good-fortune  can 
esca!)e.” 

It  is  a situation  that  calls  for  mas.s- 
ive  amounts  of  hel!)  from  public  and 
!!rivate  agencies  but  the  problems 
which  their  .services  .seek  to  alleviate, 
are  only  sym!)toms  of  a deeper  .social 
disease. 

.As  our  di.scu.ssion  pa!)er  indicated, 
"the  sources  of  Harlem  problems,  in 
other  words,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Harlem  but  in  the  sickne.ss  of  the 
larger  society  that  has  impo.sed  an 
inferior  role  u!)0n  the  Negro  and 
seems  inclined  to  re!)eat  these  sins 
with  the  Puerto  Rican.”  The  solutions 
of  the  !)roblems  of  these  minorities, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  found  in  new 
or  better  .services  to  deal  with  the  .sot- 
ial  casualties  and  injustices,  but  a 
com!)lete  re-ordering  of  the  .social, 
economic  and  !)olitical  .structure  to  eli- 
initiate  the  injustices  and  therefore 
eliminate  future  casualties. 

•K*  -X-  * 

Forum  on  Housing  — 

Co-Choirmon,  Rabbi  Joel  Y.  Zion 

The  animated  discussion  and  formal 
!)lesentations  at  the  I’orum  on  Hous- 
ing  !)ointed  up  the  fact  that  New׳ 
A'ork  can  be  called  “A  tale  of  two 
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tematif  ways  to  enlist  the  members  of 
our  respective  faiths  in  the  fields  of 
education,  labor,  industry,  housing 
and  politics,  to  use  their  prestige  and 
influence  to  remove  barriers  based  on 
color,  creed,  or  race,  in  Iheir  own 
sphere  of  activity. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  these  goals, 
the  churches  and  synagogues  of  Met- 
ropolitan  New  York  should  resolve 
to  cooperate  with  civic  and  social 
groups  and  all  others  who  are  striving 
through  just  means  to  bring  about 
these  pri11ci1)les  in  American  life. 


ON ־ ־THE  DEPUTY־־ 

By  this  time,  every  Rabbi  has  read 
the  countless  articles  and  discu.ssions 
on  “The  Deputy”  which  is  now  appear- 
ing  on  Broadway.  Many  have  seen 
the  production  and  others  have  read 
the  .script  or  book.  There  is  thus  no 
need  to  recapitulate  the  story,  nor  the 
shortcomings  and  defects  of  the  stage 
presentation.  What  is,  however,  of 
!niramount  interest  is  the  ‘moral  issue’ 
rai.sed,  of  the  silence  of  the  official 
voice  of  the  Church  when  a whole 
])eojile  was  being  ruthlessly  destroyed 
with  the  most  bestial  and  inhuman 
torture,  pain  and  degradation  inflicted 
during  the  process. 

While  it  i.s  true  that  the  leaders, 
statesmen  and  !)oliticians  of  the  West- 
ern  world  did  little  or  nothing  this 
i.s  not  the  question  rai.sed.  Nor  is  the 
question  that  the  ])eople  of  Germany 
or  of  the  satellites  cooperated  in  the 
mass  destruction.  All  this  was  to  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  ordinary  hu- 
man,  economic  and  !lolitical  institu- 
tions  as  an  expedient  for  accommo- 
dation  and  survival. 

The  burning  issue  i.s  — whether  an 
institution  that  re1)re.sent.s  the  spirit- 
ual  purposes  and  way  of  life  with  its 
tremendous  power  over  the  wills  and 
decisions  of  men  — has  the  right  on 
ANY  grounds  to  remain  silent  and 
neutral!  That  the  Spiritual  Deputy  of 
his  God,  the  Vicar  of  His  Church,  did 
remain  silent  i.s  denied  by  no  one; 
it  i.s  now  a recorded  fact  of  history  of 
this  most  and  shameful  century.  We 
cannot  be  concerned  with  the  rea.sons 
for  the  silence,  but  we  are  disturbed 
that  it  is  excu.sed,  condoned  and  de- 
fended  as  being  expedient  I 

What  i.s  even  more  .shameful  and  to 
be  decried  i.s  the  threat  that  i.s  made 
again  and  again  in  print  and  over 
Radio  and  TV  that  because  the  !)la.v 
is  staged  by  a Jew,  it  will  undermine 
Christian-Jewi.sh  relationships!  We 
might  ask : When  have  the.se  rela- 
tionships  been  good?  Almost  two  thou- 
sand  years  of  per.secution  by  the 
Church  through  laws  and  acts  of  dis- 
(Cotitinued  on  Page  !י) 


communities  with  adequate  objective 
information  about  the  race  relations 
situation  generally,  specifically  about 
the  situation  in  New  York  City.  In 
order  that  this  information  may  be 
widely  disseminated,  we  urge  the  use 
of  the  mass  media  such  as  radio,  tele- 
vision,  and  the  press; 

;5)  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  .several  denominational  groupings, 
provide  the  clergy  with  teaching  mat- 
erial  relevant  to  race  relations  pro- 
blems,  and  to  .s1)0nsor  a tri-faith  sim- 
ultaneous  .series  of  sermons  on  .social 
and  racial  topics ; 

4)  activate  lay  groups  to  include 
the  race  relations  issue  as  a personal 
concern,  so  as  to  initiate  ongoing  di.s- 
cussion  of  the  problems  in  the  church 
and  .synagogue  .school,  in  youth  pro- 
gram.s,  in  the  programs  of  adult 
groups ; 

5)  to  make  as  an  integral  !)art  of 
the  curriculum  in  our  religious  .schools 
the  .systematic  presentation  of  the.se 
teachings ; 

G)  to  stimulate  the  theological  and 
teacher-training  institutions  of  the 
metro!)01itan  New  York  community,  to 
incor1)0rate  race  relations  concerns  in 
their  courses  of  study; 

7)  to  establish  closer  lines  of  com- 
niunication  between  all  neighborhood 
residents,  to  .set  u!)  interracial  and  in- 
terreligious  communities  in  each 
neighborhood  which  will  work  together 
on  common  !)roblems ; 

8)  to  encourage  each  of  the  faiths 
to  .set  up  within  its  own  framework 
.some  organ  which  will  eliminate  all 
discriminatory  practices  of  racial  dis- 
crimination  within  its  own  institu- 
tions,  e.g.,  employment  of  staff,  mem- 
bership  and  volunteer  leadership; 

9)  to  urge  churches  and  synagogues 
to: 

a)  refuse  to  do  business  with  hotels, 
restaurants  and  all  !)laces  that 
serve  the  public  but  di.scriminate 
on  the  basis  of  color,  !•ace  or  reli- 
gion  as  a matter  of  !!olicy,  and 

b)  to  use  their  !)urchasing  power  to 
su!)port  only  those  businesses 
which  do  not  di.scriminate  on  the 
basis  of  color,  race  or  religion.  To 
make  this  practical,  a list  of  such 
businesses  will  be  forthcoming. 

10)  to  urge  the  immediate  mount- 
ing  of  a metropolitan  tri-faith  spoil- 
sored  cam!)aign  to  !)ress  for  a mean- 
ingful  civil  rights  bill  in  the  present 
se.ssion  of  Congress; 

11)  to  .set  u!)  on  a metropolitan  tri- 
faith  basis  a pool  of  funds  available 
for  bonds,  fine.s,  legal  fees  and  other 
expen.ses  in  sup!)0rt  of  direct  action 
programs ; 

12)  to  search  for  practical  and  sys- 


Conference  (Cont־d) 

religion  and  race  be  established 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  New  York  Conference. 

* * * 

Forum  on  Inner  Life  of 
Church  and  Synagogue  — 

Co-Ch'mnn,  Rabbi  Gilbert  M.  E!)stein 

Confronted  with  the  wide.spread 
blight  of  racial  injustice,  the  major 
faiths  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken  in  !)rötest  and  have  re1)eated 
their  traditional  teaching  on  the  oblig- 
ations  arising  from  their  religious 
faith  in  a God  of  justice  and  love. 
While  the  courage  and  commitment  of 
many  have  ju.stly  brought  this  pro- 
blem  to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  racial  crisis  is  only  one  facet  of 
the  intolerance  which  afflicts  human 
relations  in  our  nation  and,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  world.  Efforts  to  remedy 
this  affliction  must  include  legisla- 
tion  and  other  concrete  measures  de- 
vised  to  oblige  men  to  face  the  fact 
of  intolerance  and  its  harmful  ef- 
fects.  However,  if  we  are  able  to 
see  a significant  evolution  toward 
.sound  human  relationship  in  our  .soc- 
iety,  it  is  imperative  that  spiritual 
leaders  fulfill  their  prophetic  role  by 
enunciating  the  doctrine  of  a ju.st 
and  fraternal  relationship,  central  to 
the  common  religious  heritage  of  the 
majority. 

In  each  of  the  major  faiths,  prior- 
ity  among  human  goals  is  accorded  to 
man’s  effort  to  relate  to  other  per- 
.sons  in  a .s!)irit  of  justice  and  love. 
A forthcoming  .statement  of  this  po- 
sition  is  essential  to  dispelling  the  in- 
tolerance  which  has  so  deeply  penet- 
rated  our  .society.  !Man  must  come 
to  the  knowledge  that  love  of  fellow- 
man  is  not  apart  from  but  a part 
of  love  of  God. 

Timidity,  hesitation,  fear,  accom- 
modation,  lack  of  theological  clarity 
and  conviction,  over-concern  for  in- 
.stitutional  interests,  !)ower  and  con- 
tinuity  — have  combined  to  create  a 
situation  where  much  .sober  .self- 
.searching,  a sense  of  contrition,  and 
an  open  avowal  of  moral  res!)0nsibil- 
ity  are  demanded.  Coupled  with  this 
mood  of  re1)entance  and  the  search 
and  prayer  for  God’s  pardon  and  for- 
giveness  — there  must  be  a resolve 
for  action  now!  This  re.solve  should 
ex!)res.s  itself  in  the  following  ways: 

1 ) a tri-faith  proclamation  which 
makes  clear  that  individual  .salvation 
cannot  be  .separated  from  interracial 
equality  and  justice,  to  be  made  avail- 
able  within  three  or  four  months  to 
the  Committee  on  Inner  Life  of 
Church  and  Synagogue; 

2)  provide  the  clergy  of  all  faith 
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the  birth  of  their  son,  Joseph  Isaiah. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Jacob.son  on 
the  birth  of  their  Krand.son,  David 
Reiff. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Schwartz 
on  the  birth  of  their  granddaughter. 
Dahlia  Ruth,  born  to  their  children 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Sholom  H.  Schwartz. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Sosland  on 
the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Rachel 
Ann,  the  granddaughter  of  Rabbi  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Nelson. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wykansky 
on  the  birth  of  their  grand.son,  Seth 
Eli  Adler. 

■x-  » 

Bar  Mitzvahs: 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Hertzel  Fishman 
on  the  Bar  Mitzvah  of  their  .son,  David 
Michael. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Kogen  on 
the  Bar  Mitzvah  of  their  son,  Avram. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Immanuel  Jakobov- 
its  on  the  Bar  Mitzvah  of  their  son, 
Samuel. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Landa  on 
the  Bar  Mitzvah  of  their  son,  Philip 
Jay. 

•»  » * 

Bas  Mitzvah: 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Milton  Feierstein 
on  the  Bas  Mitzvah  of  their  daughter, 
Judy  Adele. 

* it  it 

Engagements: 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler  on  his  en- 
gagement  to  Miss  Mary  Loeb  of  Shaw- 
nee  Mission,  Kansas. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Baruch  Silverstein 
on  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Deena,  to  Mr.  Mark  H.  Scoblionko  of 
Allentown,  Pa. 

•X■  «■  4f 

Weddings: 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Nissenbaum 

on  the  wedding  of  their  daughter, 

Deborah,  to  Mr.  Allen  J.  Beeber. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Schenk  on 
the  marriage  of  their  son,  Alan,  to 
Miss  Brenda  Cetlin. 

Pet^MHaU 

Rabbi  Karl  Applbaum  was  installed 
by  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  for  a 
second  term  as  Commander  of  the 
Gould-Hirch-Jamaica  Post  90  JWV. 
The  Long  Island  Chapter  of  the  As- 
.sociation  of  the  US  Army  awarded 
him  a citation.  He  also  opened  the 
NY  State  As.sembly  with  prayer. 

Rabbi  William  Berkowitz  is  receiv- 
ing  congratulations  on  the  publication 
of  his  latest  book,  “Ten  Vital  Jewish 
Issues.” 

Rabbi  Simon  Cohen  delivered  the 
()!)ening  Prayer  at  a session  of  the 
NY  State  Assembly. 

{Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Thei'e  is  no  question  that  the  at- 
titude  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
in  Germany  in  both  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  Churches,  as  attested 
to  by  scholars  of  both  persuasions  in 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject,  in 
their  fulminations  and  diatribes 
against  the  Jews  for  their  undue  in- 
fluence  over  the  cultural,  and  economic 
life  far  beyond  their  members,  led 
ultimately  to  Hitler’s  drastic  and  final 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem. 

The  GUILT  is  on  their  heads,  and 
the  blood  of  our  slain  six  million  dead 
is  on  their  hands. 

What  is  more  tragic,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  posing  of  this  great 
moral  question  by  a young  Protestant 
German  examining  the  individual  and 
collective  guilt  of  his  people  and  its 
religious  institutions,  should  have  pro- 
voked  greater  emotional  outbursts  and 
violent  reactions  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  its  defenders  than  at  any 
time  manifested  throughout  the  w'hole 
period  of  the  wholesale  transportations 
of  the  Jew's  to  the  concentration  camps 
and  crematoria. 

The  very  defense  of  the  silence  of 
Pope  Pius  XII  is  a public  confession 
of  moral  and  .spiritual  failure.  It  would 
have  been  fitting  and  more  dignified 
had  the  Church  bowed  its  head  and 
beat  its  breast  in  a belated  “A1  Chet.” 

Rabbi  Max  Schenk 

MAZAL  TOV 

Births: 

Rabbi  and  Mi's.  Selig  S.  Auerbach 
on  the  birth  of  their  grandson,  Mark 
Aaron,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Lebowitz. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Blumenfield 
on  the  birth  of  their  grand.son,  Jona- 
than  Louis  Zweben. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  D.  Nahum  Cohen 
on  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Clarice 
Sarah. 

Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  El- 
.ster  on  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Elana  Beth,  granddaughter  of  Rabbi 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Reich,  niece  of  Rabbi 
and  Mrs.  William  Berkow'itz  and 
great-niece  of  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Schwartz. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Gluck  on 
the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Miriam 
Hanna. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Israel  Goldfarb  on 
the  birth  of  their  great-granddaugh- 
ter,  Elizabeth,  born  to  Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
Matthew'  H.  Simon.  Rabbi  Simon  is 
the  .son  of  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Simon  of  Chicago. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Simon  Greenberg  on 
the  birth  of  their  granddaughter, 
Talya  Elisheva,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Greenberg  and  niece  of 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Mo.she  Greenberg. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hyman  on 


NYBR  Greets  Israel's  New 
Chief  Rabbis 

The  following  cablegram  was  sent 
to  Israel’s  newly  elected  Ashkenazic 
Chief  Rabbi  Iser  Yehuda  Unterman 
and  the  reelected  Sephardic  Chief 
Rabbi  Yitzchak  Ni.ssim: 

“Chever  Torabonim  D’New  York 
(NYBR)  M’vorchim  al  bcheerat- 
chem  I’Rabonim  Roshim  I’Yisrael 
umtzapim  she’ykuyam  bochem  tefi- 
lat  Am  Yisrael  ‘Hashivah  shoftenu 
kvorseeshona,’  vshe-beemaychem 
tuchzar  b’ezrat  Goel  Yisrael  atarah 
I’yoshnah.” 


WHN 

Jewish  Hour  — 7:30  a.m. 

April  5,  26  Rabbi  Ezra  M.  Finkel- 
stein.  Town  and  Village  Synagogue, 
N.  Y.  C. 

April  19,  26  Rabbi  Abraham  I.  Zi- 
gelman.  Temple  Beth  Abraham, 
North  Bergen.  N.J. 

WOR  TV 

Point  of  View  — 1 1 a.m. 

A1)ril  5,  12,  19,  26  — Reporting  on  the 
recent  Metropolitan  New  York  Con- 
ference  on  Religion  and  Race. 
WNBC  Radio 

In  Good  Faith  — 11:35  a.m. 

April  12  Rabbi  Theodore  S.  Ross, 
Temple  Sinai,  Fore.st  Hills,  N.Y. 
WNBC  TV 

Jewish  Fourth  R — 9:15  a.m. 

April  5,  12,  19,  26  — Religious  School, 
Temple  Sinai  of  Bergen  County, 
Tenafly,  N.J. 

WNBC  TV 

Sermonettes  op.  and  cl.  channel  4 

April  20th  thru  2()th  — Rabbi  Harvey 
.M.  Tattelbaum,  Cong.  Shaaray  Te- 
fila,  N.Y.C. 

WABC  Radio 

New  York  Religious  Composite  — 
11:20  to  11:40  p.m. 

.\])ril  5,  12,  19,  26  — Rabbi  Israel 
Dresner,  TemjJe  Sharey  Shalom, 
Springfield.  N.J. 

WCBS  TV 

Way  To  Go  — 9:30  a.m. 

.\ 5 11'1(ן Rabbi  Samuel  M.  Blumen- 
field.  Dir.  Education  & Culture 
Dept.  Jewish  Agency,  N.Y.C. 

April  26  — Rabbi  Harry  Halpern, 
Ea.st  Midwood  Jewish  Ctr.,  Bklyn. 
CBS  TV— 10:30  a.m. 

April  5 — LOOK  UP  AND  LIVE. 

"The  Deputy”,  (cont'd) 

crimination  through  the  temporal 
power  it  w'ielded  over  the  centuries, 
over  rulers  and  states,  and  by  its  at- 
titude  towards  the  Jews  as  ‘Killers  of 
God’  and  deniers  of  His  Salvation 
through  the  Church. 


Personals  (Cant'd) 

Rabbi  Israel  Elfenbein,  who  is 
celebrating  his  70th  anniversary,  has 
left  for  a six  months  stay  in  Israel. 

Rabbi  Meir  P^elman  delivered  the 
opening  Prayer  in  the  US  Senate  on 
April  28th  at  the  invitation  of  Sen- 
ator  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

Rabbi  Salamon  Faber  was  tendered 
a weekend  of  tribute  by  his  Congrega- 
tion,  Kew  Gardens  Anshe  Sholom 
Jewish  Center  on  the  occasion  of  his 
10th  Anniversary  with  the  Congrega- 
tion  and  his  25th  year  of  ordination. 
Rabbi  Josiah  Derby  represented  the 
NYBR. 

Rabbi  Morton  Garfiel  delivered  the 
Invocation  at  a session  of  the  City 
Council  in  the  City  Hall  of  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Max  Gelb  was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  25  years  as  Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel 
Center,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Rabbi 
Louis  Finkelstein  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

Rabbi  Emanuel  S.  Goldsmith  has 
been  appointed  Associate  National 
Director  of  Program  and  Publications 
with  the  B’nai  B’rith  Youth  Organiza- 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rabbi  Harry  Halpern’s  Congrega- 
tion,  the  East  Midw'ood  Jewish  Center, 
Brooklyn  held  a special  Sabbath  Serv- 
ice  in  honor  of  his  35  years  of  de- 
dicated  .service  and  spiritual  leader  01 
the  Center. 

Rabbi  Judah  G.  Heller  has  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  “Views”  a new'  quarterly 
review  published  in  England. 

Rabbi  Melvin  Kieffer’s  Congrega- 
tion,  the  Westbury  Hebrew'  Congrega- 
tion  held  a Dedication  of  their  Sane- 
tuary  and  Building  Fund  Memorials 
and  Honorials. 

Rabbi  Kurt  Klappholz  participated 
in  an  Inter-Faith  Seminar  sponsored 
by  the  Xaverian  High  School  of  Brook- 
lyn’s  Religious  Department,  together 
with  the  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  Clergy. 

Rabbi  Julius  Mark,  Senior  Rabbi 
of  Congregation  Emanu-El  presided  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Congregation’s 
new'  Religious  School  Building. 

Rabbi  Abraham  M.  Mo.seson  w'as 
honored  at  a UJA  dinner  on  the  oc- 
ca.sion  of  his  20th  year  in  the  rab- 
binate. 

Rabbi  Israel  N.  Silverman  has  been 
appointed  Registrar,  Graduate  Rabbi- 
nical  School  of  the  Jew'i.sh  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sincoff 
are  being  tendered  a testimonial  din- 
ner  Viy  Congregation  Beth  Israel  of 
Richmond  Hill  on  May  9th,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  10th  year  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Congregation. 
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Re^rlevj  of  DEPUTY" 

Semon  deJ.iv9r3d.  by  Hobt 2.  Hebert  Lo  Le^hr.ifln 
on  Pride^  , Pobinjery  20^  19614 
£t  the  Hebrew  Tebernecle 


P'rienda:  ,,  ^ 

In  1958  when  Pope  Pius  XXI  died  the  world  hoatened  to  send  its 
messGgee  of  consolstion  nnd  ayrappthy  to  the  Vetlceno  J^ll  spoke  of  the 
Pope  e3  F g^dly  men,  0 seint  end  one  ־who  hed  done  much  to  reise  mankind 
to  new  heights  of  spirituellty»  There  was,  except  for  the  communist 
1)10 tv  but  one  dissenting  note  to  these  expression«  of  preise:  the  Jewish 
iisgczine  In  Peris,  "L* Arche",  in  0n  essay,  presented  words  of  utter  con- 
demnationo  It  took  the  late  Pope  to  task  for  his  unpardonable  silence 
during  the  time  of  the  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  in  Europe״  Needless  to 
say,  thie  article  was  utterly  lost  amidst  the  overwhelming  praise  and  made 
no  impression  on  the  world  at  all;  only  the  Jewish  community  remained  to 
deb£te  its  merits,  pro  or•  con״  But  then  five  years  passed  and  by  the  spring 
of  1963,  a German  Protestant,  Rolf  Hochhuth,  born  in  Eschwege  in  1931,  had 
written  8 play  which  caiised  an  imr.1ediate  sensation״  By  now  the  tenor  of 
the  times  had  chengedr  Pope  John^s  Ecumenical  movement  was  ell  on  the  way, 
and  the  play  was  received  not  only  with  wild  protest,  but  with  criticel 
accleirao  The  title  of  the  play:  Per  Stellvertre tier  was  translated  in 
England  as  The  Representetive  cod  in  America  as  The־־Deputy;  the  theme 
echoed  the  esse y ! n" Ar clie ״ in  that  it  etteckeT  the  silence  of  Pius  as 
millions  of  Jews  were  being  slaughtered  in  Europe,  not  merely  in  some 
distant  piece  away  from  the  Vatican,  but  right  beneath  the  Papers  living 
quarters  as  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  being  deported©  Hochhuth’s  theme 
eloquently  spoke  through  one  of  his  stage  characters:  "How  does  one 
reconcile  oneself  nowadays  to  have  understanding,  and  still  be  a Christian? 
The  P0)>e,  being  THE  CHRISTIAN,  should  hove  denounced  these  atrocities  In 
no  upfortain  terms,  and  should  hove  brought  moi’81  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
uriBilnal  elements© 

As  you  well  knov-,  the  play  nes  been  produced  in  the  leading 
capitals  of  our  western  world;  in  each  city,  riots  and  protests  have 
occurred  at  many  of  the  perforrfianoes״  . In  Europe,  however,  end  this  is  8 
vital  point V the  controversy  has  largely  been  a Catholic-Protest ant  one; 
now  that  the  play  has  been  brought  to  /America,  the  added  dimension  of  a 
Jewish  reaction  has  become  8 vital  element  end  one  to  be  reckoned  with© 

While  some  of  the  leading  Catholic  journals  have  openly  stated  that  this 
play  should  be  presented  in  the  light  of  a search  for  truth,  strange  to 
say,  some  of  the  Jewish  organizations  have  cautioned  against  the  pro- 
dtictlou  on  the  grounds  that  one  should  not  shatter  the  good  will  in 
evidence  between  the  major  religious  forces©  The  age  old  cry:  "Mah  Yomru 
Hrgeyira"  - "V.Tiat  will  the  Gentiles  say?"  has  been  taken  vp  again;  personally 
I can  not  sympathize  I’ith  this  point  of  view♦  I cm  interested  in  what 
meeture  of  truth  may‘ come  to  the  fere  in  a frenlc  end  honest  end  objective 
appraisal  of  the  points  of  the  play  under  discussion©  The  producer,  8 Jewp 
Hr♦  Herbert  Shumlln,  has  been  accused  by.'  3,ome  v.;ritera,  notably  by  columnists 
in  Uie  "Journal  American",  ns  staging  the  drama  in  order  to  make  money  on 
the  hate  it  allegedly  spawns,  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  there  are  always 
those  kinds  of  accusex’s,  and  they  shoxild  not  stop  our  cvcluationo  More 
uhan  that,  this  play  has  raised  such  controversy  for  it  is  more  than  a 
drama  tilth  a contemporary  theme;  it  delves  into  the  uolitlcal,  financlcl, 
and  vested  interest  motives  of  the  Vatican©  The  very  fact  that  such  sn 
cugi’  body  does  have  mundane  interest  comes  as  a shock  to  many  people 
wbo  ’nsve  always  equated  the  Vatican  with  the  height  of  spirituality  on 
e&rthf.  Any  historian,  of  course,  knows  that  this  popular  image  is  nowhere 
n88r׳  the  truth  of  reality  for  no  organization  vjhich  deals  vrith  million 
people  can  be  entirely  free  of  materisliatic  taint,  especially  wnen  it 
needs  the  financial  suppoi't  of  t’ne  people  in  order  bo  maintain  itself© 


Of  course j historically,  the  problem  of  the  play  reflects  an 
attitude  generally  present  in  Europe,  already  prior  to  the  second  V'orld  Wer 
end  before  the  rise  of  Hitlero  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain  the 
point  that  the  Church,  in  centuries  past,  has  all  too  frequently  elligned 
itself  with  those  reactionary  governments  whose  outspoken  policy  has  been 
on3  of  anti-Semitism•  Even  in  the  V/eimar  Republic,  when  Nazism  first  ap- 
peered  in  the  early  19203,  the  Catholic  bishops  maintained  the  position 
that  enti-seral tism  was  valid  as  long  as  it  was  executed  by  "morally  admissible 
means"•  Cardinal  Faulheber,  who  has  been  erroneously  quoted  8s  having  bean 
a greet  friend  of  the  Jews,  has  far  more  frequently  espoused  the  position 
that  "There  is  8 vest  differenco  between  the  people  of  Israel  before  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  were  vehicles  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  the  Jews 
efter  the  decth  of  Christ"•  The  problem  of  Jesus  as  8 Jew  was,  of  course, 
a sticky  point,  but  was  eliminated  by  true  prejudicial  logic  in  that  he, 
after  all,  was  cmicifiod,  which  18  to  indicate  how  different  in  outlook, 
personality,  and  philosophy  he  truly  was  from  the  average  Jew  of  his  time« 
Untold  numbers  of  books  echoed  this  position  within  the  Catholic  world 
between  1933  and  1939,  and  each  one  of  these  books  had  the  official  Im- 
prime tur  of  the  German  Catholic  erch-diocoseo  V/e  have  unquestionable 
evidence  along  these  lines  (Commentary,  February  1964);  the  only  true 
concern  seemed  to  be  the  Jews  who  converted  to  Catholicism  in  order  to 
escape  the  Nazi  persecution•  This  was  indeed  an  ironic  problem  and  much 
was  done,  on  8 diplomatic  level,  to  save  this  embarrassing  altuationo 
Tns  saving  of  Jews  at  the  very  beginning  concerned  itself  primarily  with 
converts,  who  were  given  adequate  asylum•  However,  had  the  position  of  the 
Church  been  more  favorably  disposed  toward  all  Jews  from  the  beginning, 
much  of  the  horror  end  tragedy  might  have  been  evertedc. 

It  is  within  the  partial  context  of  history  now  cited  that  we  can 
look  at  the  play  end  the  book•  I make  8 distinction  here  between  the  two 
for  the  book  which  contains  the  whole  script  has  been  produced  only  once; 
it  takas  7 hoxirso  to  present•  It  is  8 terrifying  Indictment  of  the  Pope 
and  on3  which  uses  the  dramatic  style  to  perfection•  The  play,  on  the  other 
hand,  les  been  cut  down  to  a n»re  2^־  hour  presentation  and,  as  a result, 
does  suffer  in  characterization•  But  it  certainly  does  not  suffer  in 
forcef'iü.nesso  It  is  a vivid  affirmation  to  the  cuestion:  AM  I my  brother’s 
keeper?  With  8 stage  practically  bare  except  for  an  occasional  chair,  table 
or  baroed  wire  the  audience  raust  concentrate  on  the  words  spoken  b^׳  the 
actors;  the  impact  of  the  message  leaves  the  listener  stunned  and  shaken  to  his 
very  soul•  Also,  as  a dramatic  device,  the  person  of  Plus,  who  is,  after  all, 
the  central  figure  to  tbs  entire  problem,  appears  on  the  stage  only  once,  but 
that  one  confrontation  between  the  Pope  and  the  young  !wriest,  who  pins  the 
Star  of  David  to  his  caesok  and  willingly  accompanies  the  Jews  to  the  gas 
nhamber״  is  8 soul  shattering  experience  from  which  the  people  can  barely 
rouse  ־;heraael\׳e3  to  applaud  the  magnificent  acting  on  the  stage•  Also, 
the  plTy  in  stage  form  brings  home  more  clearly  and  more  directly  the 
conflict  at  hand;  that  is  to  say,  the  printed  word  has  the  tendency  at 
times  to  leave  the  emotions  aside,  but  when  these  same  words  ere  spoken  in 
your  presence  by  believable  people  on  the  stage,  the  impact  must  be  felt  by 
every  aensitive  soul•  For  instance,  in  scene  2,  the  naive  priest  says  to 
the  hidden  Jew  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  can  go  home  again,  that  is: 
bejk  to  Germany•  One  shares  the  outrage  at  this  thoughtless  remark  as  if 
any  Jew  could  ever  consider  this  tainted  land  as  his  "home"  again•  /»Iso, 
on«  trembles  to  bear  the  words  come  from  the  mouth  of  Pacelli  that  "Hitler 
alone  now  defends  Europe"  end  you  search  your  mind  for  whet  reason,  ia  the 
final  analysis,  the  war  was  fought•  You  hear  a child  cry  but  once  at  a 
deportation,  and  you  feel  your  own  skin  crawl  and  when  the  young  priest 
exchanges  his  diplomatic  passport  for  the  Star  of  David  you  see  some  hope 
for  the  world  after  all•  But  to  visualize  the  Pope  before  your  eyes״  and 
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Ile  resembles  Pius  so  closely,  feelings  of  despeir  end  hurt,  es  e JeWv  gne’i’ 

St  your  heerto  The  question  rsgofl:  whet  might  heve  been?  The  problem 
becomes  all  too  realo 

Plus  was  cold,  aristocratic  and  indecisive;  Mussolini  said  that 
his  formal  condemnations  of  the  /xis  powers  were  so  filled  with  platitudes 
that  the  local  village  priest  in  Predapplo  could  ?■eve  done  better.  This 
was  the  supreme  insult  for  Mussolini  hated  the  poverty  ridden  village  in 
which  he  was  borne  ^nd  yet,  the  Pope  did  not  see  himself  in  so  harsh  a 
light;  his  mein  concern,  as  the  play  emphasizes,  was  not  the  fact  that 
Hitler  Icilled  millions  of  people  in  e process  of  genocide,  but  rather 
that  this  devil  incarnate  was  In  Instrument  to  be  used  in  order  to  contain 
Russian  communlsrao  Therefore,  the  Pope  remained  silent;  it  was  far  more 
meaningful  to  him  to  be  neutral  in  this  greet  struggle  between  east  and 
west  then  it  was  valid  for  him  to  speak  out  against  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Gestepoo  Plus  wanted  to  create,  in  the  Vatican,  a sanctuary  of  the 
spirit;  a neutrality  which  was  castigated  8 cliaracter  in  the  play  who 
said:  ״Ve  can  ell  go  to  hell  if  a mass  murderer  can  be  accepted  by  the 
Rope  as  a crusader”.  But  this  was  exactly  the  point  pursued  by  Plus: 

Russia  was  the  great  enemy,  the  vested  interests  of  the  Church  must  be 
protected  end  his  policy  of  we?-  would  have  been  far  more  meaningful  had 
Hitler  combined  with  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  to  break  the  power  of  Stalin, 

To  the  Pope,  the  whole  struggle  of  \.’orld  I’ar  II  was  a battle  to  defend  the 
Christian  Vest  against  the  entl«G«d  of  the  East,  It  is  in  this  context 
that  Hochhuth  says:  "Perhaps  never  before  in  history  have  so  many  human 
beings  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  passivity  of  a single  politician« " 

But  there  is  more  to  the  play  then  even  this  accusation  for  whet 
has  not  been  generally  recognized  18  the  fact  that  our  drama  has  a 
theological  basis.  It  has  properly  been  celled  ”8  Christian  tragedy", 
and  with  this  estimate  I wholeheartedly  agree.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Catholic  faith  was  well  represented  in  Germany  when  the  atrocities 
began.  Almost  ^ of  the  German  population  was  Catholic  in  1939;  in  the  SS 
almost  I were  Catholics,  admittedly,  in  December  1938,  V.^y  then  did  the 
Church  not  use  its  spiritual  power  to  halt  the  slaying  of  these  countless 
people  who  were  innocent  of  any  crime  except  to  be  Jewish,  even  if  the 
Church  chose  not  to  condemn  the  world-wide  conflict  per  se.  The  Church 
did  not  hesitate  for  a moment  to  deny  the  sacraments  to  those  who  sought 
sterilization  or  engaged  in  dueling  or  proposed  their  oodles  for  cremation; 
could  it  not  have  denied  the  sacraments  to  those  *.o  •orked  so  efficiently 
at  Auschwitz  or  at  Bergen-Belsen?  Furthermore ©very  ordained  individual 
has  the  duty  to  speak  out  against  evil  in  whatever  form,  but  in  the  css© 
of  the  Pope^  the  failure  was  compounded,  (Montlni  letter  6/21/63)  He  was 
not  only  a priest  by  definition״  but  he  had  the  morel  imperative  to  speak 
as  the  Representative«  the  Deputy,  of  Christ  on  earth.  This  made  ell  the 
difference«  for  by  his  failure«  we  can  well  ask:  did  he  as  the  Represents ti ve 
represent  Christ  by  his  silence?  V/hat  kind  of  8 0'׳d  is  that?  If  30«  there 
la  no  common  ground  whatever  for  our  two  great  faiths,  Hochhuth  makes  the 
point  that  the  Pope  could  have  spoken  or  been  silent;  he«  of  his  own  free 
will«  CHOSE  to  remain  silent  end  thus  hl8  sin  is  greater  than  any  that  can 
be  forgiven,  Riccerdo,  the  chief  protagonist  of  the  play«  a8ys:'‘G*d  will 
not  forsake  His  Church«  simply  because  the  Pope  forsakes  his  office". 

But  if  the  representative  of  G*d  on  earth  actually  chose  silence«  we  ere 
no  longer  certain  whether  Rlccardo’s  analysis  is  accurate.  By  strict 
logic«  we  can  arrive  at  the  frightening  theme  that  the  Christian  G^d  chose 
silently  to  accept  the  death  of  the  persecuted  Jew  in  the  face  of  more 
pressing  Church  problems  and  interests.  On  this  point«  Plus  must  answer 
to  G®d  directly  to  find  out  how  well  end  how  ably  he  "represented"  Him  on 
earth. 
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But  the  problen  of  ?Spe'i'Sir'hevI*■’ 

dome  melntfin  thet  e condemnation  °f  ^3  superficial 

brought  even  greater  1j|«^rosny  more  then  six  million  «?״I«* 

speculation.  In  my  opinion,  for  m y ,.j,, 

have  been  killed  In  the  time  «y״i^.eble?  Also,  «ny 

uar.  «hen  Italy  had  been  ^onde^auSn.  By  June  191*1.  the 

hurt  did  the  !'ope  not  ®®J  19111 ע1״ ד ו(  the  newspapers  of 

city  of  Home  was  under  Allied  of  Europe,  but  still  the 

England  were  publicly  ־•®/®®ll“^  ®^?״?;“iSoSld  have  felt  his  point  of 

Tu  ^urtm־d“^ar^diplomn  and  historian  of  note,  did  he  not  know  that 

view  Justified,  as  8 aipro  ^ 


:rr־s  produce  « T"sTl״  peopr־  h־־v־  to  do  w״h  Vorld 

also,  whet  did  the  annihilation  of  ^  ״' ״gntoua  failure  of  Intellect, 

Var  II?  It  was,  In  ray  1° ^3 ״  recent  centuries.  In  the 

will,  end  power ן׳י-נ־י מ;^®^®  ^ ,"Jg  i^ern  to  writ.  In  prayer  and  confidence, 

^cL-h^^^TTLfvrniyJ  nriatS־  J 

ra?U10n  ofoircLKlglonlsts  found  their  way  when  so  many  more  might 
heve  been  aevedo  ,.e.״  monasteries » the  convents,  the  Catholics 

״ prlvatr?״d^^?d:;:ir'd?d  Tvr£U״dr  d^  ,3״, 

thousands;  and,  many  gave ״״ ״ig  ^enh.  our  concerns  ere  the  cries 

this,  no  one  can  deny  ״Ts^tllns  of  those  who.  by  silent 

of  those  who  were  not  saved,  needo  The  agony  of  the  gas 

spproval,  did  not  help  tL  ove^s״  are  still  with  ua, 

chambers,  the  box  cars,  th  femillea  will  be  8 part  of  us  until  our 

and  the  tears  of  the  separated  femliieawixx.^^^^  condemnation  of 
own  dying  day״  Would  3 pt  ell’  ‘ Ve^viHl  never  know  for  certain, 

the  Need  atrocities  ^®י'®  %r8ßedyl  In  the  drama  a J״st  question 

end  that  is  both  the  crux  ana  ף^®  JjAg/but  we  ask:  for  whet  reason? 

is  proposed:  ”The  bells  of  St״  ^®ter  8 r1  defects  its  moral 

How  can  the  Church^^win  ^®  ^®ft^  ^.^3  reat  of  the  world  this  question 
obligations  today? י י  mankind ״ who  for  one  reason  or  another, 

will  have  to  be  answered  by  this  play  is  a Christian  tragedy, 

chose  silence״  In  a very  e ״ Christian  theological 

end  I would  say,  contrary  to  Lcause  he  refused  to  recognize 

principle  that  ״the  Jew  is  iHSe  name  of  Jesus,  Christians 

Jesus”  that  the  Jews  !t  13  to  this  thought  that 

did  not,  and  do  not,  follow  ^ ® itself  end,  for  their  sake,  we  hope 

the  Christian  conscience  of  peace  which  has  escaped  us, 

that  they  will  be  able  Christian  who  takes  Ids 

with  our  memories,  for  thes  Hnun  to  the  average  men,  is  to  be 

^uilt  seriously,  from  «?recognize  his  spiritual 

pitied  end  in  811  friendship  ׳ for  it  is  too  late  for 

burden״  We  extend  our  hand  ^vcj  on  the  Jews'  as  well  as 

that,  but  in  true  sympathy״ 
on  the  Christians*  tormented  soul״  Amen״ 


hypothetical  conditions  arbitrarily  invented 
by  a young  playwright’s  imagination.  An 
attitude  of  protest  and  condemnation  such 
as  this  young  man  blames  the  Pope  for  not 
having  adopted  would  have  been  not  only 
futile  but  harmful:  that  is  the  long  and  the 
short  of  the  matter.  The  thesis  of  Der  Stell- 
Vertreter  betrays  an  inadequate  grasp  of  psy- 
chological,  political  and  historical  realities. 
But  then  the  author  was  concerned  above  all 
to  write  an  interesting  play. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Pius  XII  had  done 
what  Hochhuth  blames  him  for  not  doing. 
His  action  would  have  led  to  such  reprisals 
and  devastations  that  Hochhuth  himself,  the 
war  being  over  and  he  now  possessed  of  a 
better  historical,  political  and  moral  judge- 
ment,  would  have  been  able  to  write  another 
play,  far  more  realistic  and  far  more  interest- 
ing  than  the  one  that  he  has  in  fact  so  cleverly 
but  also  .so  ineptly  put  together:  a play,  that 
is,  about  the  Stellvertreter  who,  through 
political  exhibitionism  or  p.sychological  myo- 
pia,  would  have  been  guilty  of  unleashing 
on  the  already  tormented  world  still  greater 
calamities  involving  innumerable  innocent 
victims,  let  alone  himself. 

It  would  be  as  well  if  the  creative  imagina- 
tion  of  playwrights  insufficiently  endowed 
with  historical  discernment  (and  possibly 
though  please  God  it  is  not  so,  with  ordinary 
human  integrity)  would  forbear  from  trifling 
with  subjects  of  this  kind  and  with  historical 
personages  whom  some  of  us  have  known. 

In  the  pre.scnt  case  the  real  drama,  and 
tragedy,  is  not  what  the  playwright  imagines 
it  to  be:  it  is  the  tragedy  of  one  who  tries  to 
impute  to  a Pope  who  was  actually  aware 
both  of  his  own  moral  obligations  and  of 
historical  reality  — and  was  moreover  a very 
loyal  as  well  as  impartial  friend  to  the  people 
of  Germany— the  horrible  crimes  of  German 
Nazism. 

Let  some  men  say  what  they  will,  Pius  XII’s 
reputation  as  a true  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  one 
who  tried,  so  far  as  he  could,  fully  and 
courageously  to  carry  out  the  mission  en- 
trusted  to  him,  will  not  be  affected.  But  what 
is  the  gain  to  art  and  culture  when  the  theatre 
lends  itself  to  injustice  of  this  sort? 

With  my  sincere  respects,  devotedly  yours, 

G.  B.  CARDINAL  MONTINI 
Archibishop  of  Milan 


him  speak  clearly  against  such  an  accusation. 
1 could  cite  a host  of  particular  facts  to  drive 
this  point  home,  facts  that  would  prove  that 
the  frail  and  gentle  exterior  of  Pius  XI I.  and 
the  sustained  refinement  and  moderation  of 
his  language,  concealed  - if  they  did  not, 
rather,  reveal  — a noble  and  virile  character 
capable  of  taking  very  firm  decisions  and  of 
adopting,  fearlessly,  positions  that  entailed 
considerable  risk. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  he  was  a heartless  soli- 
tary.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a man  of  ex- 
quisite  sensibility  and  the  most  delicate  human 
sympathies.  True,  he  did  love  solitude:  his 
richly  cultivated  mind,  his  unusual  capacity 
for  thought  and  study  led  him  to  avoid  all 
useless  distractions,  every  unnecessary  relaxa- 
tion;  but  he  was  quite  the  reverse  of  a man 
shut  away  from  life  and  indifferent  to  people 
and  events  around  him.  Rather,  it  was  his 
constant  desire  to  be  informed  of  everything. 
He  wished  to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of 
his  own  afflicted  time:  with  a deep  sense  that 
he  himself  was  a part  of  that  history,  he  wished 
to  participate  fully  in  it,  to  share  its  sufferings 
in  his  own  heart  and  soul.  Let  me  cite,  in  this 
connexion,  the  words  of  a well-qualified  wit- 
ness.  Sir  D’Arcy  Osborne,  the  British  Minister 
to  the  Holy  See  who,  when  the  Germans  oc- 
cupied  Rome,  was  obliged  to  live  confined 
in  the  Vatican  City.  Writing  to  The  Times  on 
May  20th  Sir  D’Arcy  said:  “Pius  XII  was  the 
most  warmly  humane,  kindly,  generous,  sym- 
pathetic  (and,  incidentally,  saintly)  character 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  in  the 
course  of  a long  life.’ 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Pope  Pius  XII’s 
conduct  was  inspired  by  a calculating  political 
opportunism.  It  would  be  just  as  true— and 
as  slanderous-to  assert  that  his  government 
of  the  Church  was  motivated  by  considera- 
^ns  of  material  advantage. 

T^^^As  for  his  omitting  to  take  up  a position  of 
I violent  opposition  to  Hitler  in  order  to  save 
I the  lives  of  those  millions  of  Jews  slaughtered 
I by  the  Nazis,  this  will  be  readily  understood 
by  anyone  who  avoids  Hochhuth’s  mistake 
of  trying  to  assess  what  could  have  been 
effectively  and  responsibly  done  then,  in  those 
appalling  conditions  of  war  and  Nazi  oppres- 
sion,  by  the  standard  of  what  would  be  feas- 
ibie  in  normal  conditions  — or  in  some 
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A letter  from 
Cardinal  Montini 
now  Pope  Paul  VI 


The  letter  that  follows  reached  The  Tablet, 
the  English  Catholic  periodical,  on  Friday, 
June  21st,  an  hour  after  the  author  had  been 
elected  to  the  Papacy. 


Dear  Sir  — It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
read  the  article  entitled  ‘Pius  XII  and  the 
Jews,’  which  appeared  in  your  excellent  j>e- 
nodical  on  May  11th,  1963:  it  was  a most 
welcome  defence  not  only  of  Pope  Pius  XII, 
of  venerated  memory,  and  of  the  Holy  See. 
but  also  of  historical  truth  and  sound  logic, 
not  to  speak  of  common-sense. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  examine  the 
question  raised  by  the  author  and  the  Berlin 
producer,  Rolf  Hochhuth  and  Erwin  Pi.scator 
respectively,  of  the  play  Der  Stellvertreter 
(The  Representative):  namely  whether  it  was 
Pius  XITs  duty  to  condemn  in  some  public 
and  spectacular  way  the  massacres  or  the  Jews 
during  the  last  war.  Much,  to  be  sure,  might 
still  be  said  on  this  point;  for  the  thesis  of 
Herr  Hochhuth’s  play  - that  to  quote  Mr. 
George  Steiner’s  review  in  the  Sunday  Times 
of  May  5th,  ‘We  are  all  accomplices  to  that 
which  leaves  us  indifferent’— bears  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  personality  or  the  work  of 
Pope  Pius  XII  . . . 

For  my  part  I conceive  it  my  duty  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  task  of  clarifying  and  purifying 
men  s judgment  on  the  historical  reality  in 
question  — so  distorted  in  the  representational 
pseudo-reality  of  Hochhuth’s  play  - by  point- 
ing  out  that  the  character  given  to  Pius  XII 
in  this  play  (to  judge  from  the  reviews  in  the 
Press)  does  not  represent  the  man  as  he  really 
was:  in  fact,  it  entirely  misrepresents  him.  I 
am  in  a position  to  assert  this  because  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  drawn  into  close  con- 
tact  with  Pius  XII  during  his  pontificate,  serv- 
mg  him  day  by  day,  from  1937,  when  he  was 
still  Secretary  of  State,  to  1954:  throughout, 
that  is,  the  whole  period  of  the  world  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  precise  scope  of  my  duties 
did  not  include  foreign  affairs  (“extra- 
ordinary”  affairs,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  Curia):  but  Pius  XH’s 
goodness  towards  me  personally,  and  the 
nature  itself  of  my  work  as  “Sostituto”  in 
the  Secretariate  of  State,  gave  me  access  to 
the  mind  and,  I would  add,  to  the  heart  of 
this  great  Pope.  The  image  of  Pius  XII  which 
Hochhuth  presents,  or  is  said  to  present,  is  a 
false  one.  For  example,  it  is  utterly  false  to  tax 
Pius  with  cowardice:  both  his  natural  tern- 
perament  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
of  the  authority  and  the  mission  entrusted  to 
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A letter  from 
Albert  Schweitzer 


Lamharene  • Gabon 
June  30,  1963 


Rowohlt  Verlag 

2057  Reinbek  near  Hamburg 

Postfach  9 Hamburgerstr.  17 


Dear  Sir: 

My  cordial  thanks  for  sending  me  “The  Deputy.”  I was  an  active  witness 
of  the  failure  which  took  place  in  those  days,  and  I believe  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  this  great  problem  of  the  events  of  history.  We  owe  this  to 
ourselves,  for  our  failure  made  us  all  participants  in  the  guilt  of  those  days. 
After  all,  the  failure  was  not  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  alone,  but  that 
of  the  Protestant  Church  as  well.  The  Catholic  Church  bears  the  greater 
guilt  for  it  was  an  organized,  supra-national  power  in  a position  to  do  some- 
thing,  whereas  the  Protestant  Church  was  an  unorganized,  impotent, 
national  power.  But  it,  too,  became  guilty,  by  simply  accepting  the  terrible, 
inhuman  fact  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  For  in  those  days  we  lived 
in  a time  of  inhumanity  of  culture,  the  beginning  of  which  dates  back  to 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  The  failure  was 
that  of  philosophy,  of  free  thought,  as  well. 

To  stay  on  the  right  path  of  history  we  must  become  aware  of  the 
great  aberration  of  those  days,  and  must  remain  aware  of  it,  so  as  not  to 
stumble  further  into  inhumanity.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  drama 
“The  Deputy”  has  made  its  appearance.  Not  only  is  it  an  indictment  of  an 
historical  personality  who  placed  upon  himself  the  great  responsibility 
of  silence;  it  is  also  a solemn  warning  to  our  culture  admonishing  us  to  fore- 
go  our  acceptance  of  inhumanity  which  leaves  us  unconcerned.  Thought 
in  our  time  is  still  founded  in  inhumanity.  The  history  of  the  world  in  our 
time  is  still  inhuman  through  and  through,  and  we  accept  this  as  a matter 
of  course. 

Hochhuth’s  drama  is  not  only  an  historic  indictment,  but  also  a dar- 
ion  call  to  our  time  which  stagnates  in  naive  inhumanity. 


With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 


“Close  to  us,  indeed  under  our  skin, 
is  Ronrie’s  terrible  failure  during  the 
years  19331945־.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons  for  it.  One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  Pope  Pius  XII’s  terribly 
wrong  decision  might  have  been  that 
the  Pope  — no  friend  of  democracy, 
according  to  the  Heinrich  Pruning  — 
as  well  as  more  than  just  a few  members 
of  the  high  Curia  (to  be  sure  uncon- 
sciously  rather  than  consciously)  saw, 
in  Hitler’s  war  against  Russia,  the  pos- 
sibility  of  liberation  from  Communism. 

“I  consider  it  very  significant  that  the 
premiere  of  this  play  has  been  ventured 
in  Berlin.  People  are  chattering  today 
so  of  the  defense  of  Berlin  as  the  out- 
post  of  the  ‘free  world.’  Here  it  is  — 
the  first  and  the  last,  alpha  and  omega, 
which  we  need  if  truly  we  wish  to  be- 
come  free:  the  uncovering  of  the  truth 
will  liberate  us.  We  are  politically  (and 
spiritually)  so  immovable  because  we 
are  choking  in  lies,  in  our  own  chains. 
We  are  making  ourselves  and  Berlin 
ridiculous  if  we  do  not  recognize  this 
as  our  greatest  chance  — to  confess  the 
whole  truth  no  matter  if  it  hurts  us  as 
burningly  and  deeply  as  what  Hoch- 
huth  has  touched  on.  Hochhuth  offers 
for  discussion:  what  political  authority 
is  due  today,  in  view  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  to  our  Church  leadership, 
which,  during  World  War  I and  II 
came  to  such  wrong  decisions,  with 
such  grave  consequences?” 

Dr.  Friedrich  Heer 

(Professor  of  Catholic  History,  University  of 
Vienna  Dramturge-in-chief , Burgtheatre, 
Vienna,  after  the  first  stage  presentation,  by 
Ervin  Piscator,  in  Berlin) 


“Who  are  we,  anyway  that  we  should 
dare  to  criticize  the  highest  spiritual 
authority  of  the  century?  Nothing  but 
simple  defenders  of  the  spirit,  but  ones 
who  make  an  unlimited  claim  on  those 
whose  task  it  is  to  represent  the  spirit.” 

Albert  Camus 


“We  have  not  yet  had  the  consolation 
of  hearing  Simon  Peter’s  successor 
clearly  and  sharply  condemning,  with- 
out  a trace  of  tactful  circumlocution, 
the  crucifixion  of  these  countless 
‘brothers  of  Christ.’  One  day  during  the 
occupation  I asked  Cardinal  Suhard, 
who  worked  so  hard  for  them  behind 
the  scenes,  to  ‘order  us  to  pray  for  the 
Jews’;  and  he  threw  up  his  arms.  No 
doubt  the  occupying  forces  were  able 
to  bring  irresistible  pressure  to  bear,  no 
doubt  the  silence  of  the  Pope  and  his 
cardinals  was  a most  terrible  duty;  the 
important  thing  being  to  avoid  even 
worse  misfortunes.  Nevertheless  a 
crime  of  such  magnitude  falls  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  responsibility  of 
those  witnesses  who  never  cried  out 
against  it  — whatever  the  reason  for 
their  silence.” 


Francois  Mauriac 


It  is  probably  necessary  to  call  attention,  because  of  their  import- 
ance  in  the  play,  to  two  specific  events  in  Scene  VI.  The  letter  of  Bishop 
Hudal  to  the  German  Commandant  in  Rome,  is  a matter  of  documented 
fact.  Also,  the  statement  dictated  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  Scene  VI  is  ren- 
dered  as  it  was  published  in  the  Vatican  journal,  the  OSSERV  ATORE 
ROMANO.  A replica  of  the  published  statement  is  printed  below. 

The  Director. 


L’OSSERVAT 
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aüaf^ililo  Pasi'llo.  A1־\ 
“fcsoovo  111.  .־li  !conio,  Segrelario  dcV 
la  Sacra  Coiigrcgazioiic  dei  RcligiosiX 
— Luigi  Snnia,  Ve.scovo  lit.  di  Me- 
tclis. 

La  carita 
del  Santo  Padre 

*Al  Santo  Padre  rontinua  a fiiungere,  piu 
ehe  mai  insistente  e pietosa,  I'ero  delle  sciag• 
ure  ehe  Vattuale  confUtto״  col  suo  prolungnrsi, 
non  cessa  di  arrumulare. 

VAugusto  Pontefice^  com  e risaputo,  dopo 
essersi  invano  adoperato  per  srongiurare  10 
sroppio  della  guerra,  rercando  di  dissuadere  i 
Heggitori  dei  popoli  dal  ricorrere  alia  forza, 
oggi  r05i  tremenda,  delle  armi,  non  ha  desistito 
un  solo  momento  dal  por'e  in  opera  tutti  i 
mezzi  in  Suo  potere  per  alleviare  le  sofferenze 
ehe  in  qualunque  modo  sono  conseguenza  del- 
Pimmane  ronflagrazione. 

Con  Varcrescersi  di  tanti  mali  e divenuta,  si 
direbbe.  quasi  piu  operosa  la  carita  universal- 
mente  paterna  del  Sommo  Pontefice,  la  quale 
non  si  arresta  davanti  ad  alcun  confine  ne  di 
nazionalita,  ne  di  religione,  ne  di  stirpe. 

Questa  multiforme  ed  incessante  azione  di 
Pio  XU  in  questi  ultimi  tempi  si  e anche  mag- 
giormente  intensificata  per  le  aumentate  sof- 
ferenze  di  tanti  infelici. 

Possa  tale  benefica  attivitd,  soprattutto  per 
le  preghiere  ehe  i fedeli  di  tutto  it  mondo,  con 
unanime  consenso  e con  acceso  fervore,  non 
cessano  dalVinnalzare  al  Cielo,  conseguire  in 
futuro  risullati  .inche  piu  vasti,  ed  affrettare  il 
giorno  in  cui  su  la  terra  tornera  a risplendere 
Tiride  della  pace e gli  uomini,  depost e le  armi, 
estinta  ogni  discordia  e rancore  e r1/ro1׳af151 
fratelli,  collaboreranno  finalmente  ron  lealta 
per  il  romune  benessere. 


About  the  Author 


the  three  years  of  research  and  writing  which 
resulted  in  THE  DEPUTY,  called  in  German 
DER  STELLVERTRETER. 

It  is  probable  that  Hochhuth’s  incentive  was 
influenced  by  his  falling  in  love  with,  and 
marrying,  the  tall,  serene,  blue-eyed,  blonde 
young  woman  who  is  his  wife  and  who,  from 
the  time  she  was  11,  lived  in  his  home  town. 
She  had  moved  there  to  live  with  a relative  in 
1942  because  her  mother  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Gestapo  in  Berlin,  where  they  had 
lived,  accused  of  being  a member  of  the  anti- 
Hitler  underground.  She  remembers  vividly 
the  day  two  Gestapo  men  came  to  their  home 
and  took  her  mother  away.  She  never  saw  her 
mother  again,  and  it  was  not  until  three  years 
later  that  she  learned  that  her  mother  had 
been  beheaded  by  the  Nazis,  taken  with  others 
to  a barn  in  the  suburb  of  Plötzensee,  the 
men  shot  to  death  and  the  women  beheaded, 
with  axes. 

In  1958  when  he  read  of  the  death  of  Pius 
XIL  Hochhuth,  knowing  that  Hitler  had  mur- 
dered  nearly  3000  Catholic  priests,  said  he 
felt  that  “the  holy  men  were  those  people  who 
had  protested  against  Hitler,  and  died  in  con- 
centration  camps”  that  they  were  “the  true 
martyrs  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  our  time,” 
not  the  man  who  personally  never  tried  to  pro- 
test.  He  dedicated  the  play  to  two  priests. 
One  was  Father  Maximilian  Kolbe,  internee 
No.  16670,  a Polish  Franciscan  priest  who 
died  in  a starvation  cell  in  Auschwitz,  after 
volunteering  to  take  the  place  of  a Jewish  pris- 
oner  who  was  among  1 0 prisoners  selected  to 
be  killed  in  reprisal  for  the  escape  of  one 
prisoner.  The  other  priest  was  Provost  Bern- 
hard  Lichtenberg  of  the  Cathedral  in  Berlin, 
who  prayed  publicly  for  the  Jews,  was  ar- 
rested,  and  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join 
the  Jews  being  deported.  His  request  was 
granted,  but  he  was  shunted  to  Dachau,  but 
did  not  reach  there  alive.  The  character  of 
Father  Fontana  is  shaped  after  the  convictions 
and  actions  of  this  priest. 

Hochhuth  is  a Protestant.  He  quoted  Luther 
to  me:  “There  must  be  upheaval  in  Christen- 
dom.”  He  said  to  me  “Pius  is  a symbol,  not 
only  for  all  leaders,  but  for  all  men  — Chris- 
tians.  Atheists,  Jews.  For  all  men  who  are 
passive  when  their  brother  is  harmed,  whether 
in  Auschwitz  or  in  South  Africa  today.” 

Herman  Shumlin 


ROLF  HOCHHUTH 

The  eondensation  and  structural  revision  of 
the  play  were  made  by  the  author  and  myself 
during  two  visits  to  work  with  him  in  Ham- 
burg  and  in  Basel,  where  he  now  lives,  with 
his  wife  Marianne  and  his  three-year-old  son 
Martin.  Hochhuth  is  32  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  the  small  town  of  Eschwege  in  Hesse. 
He  has  been  “aceused”  of  having  been  a mem- 
ber  of  the  Hitler  Youth,  which  was  manda- 
tory,  and  I asked  him  about  it.  He  said  that 
this  was  not  quite  the  truth,  that  at  the  age  of 
1 0 he  had  joined  the  “junior”  order,  called  the 
Deutsches  Jungvolk  that  all  boys  had  to  join 
at  the  age  of  eight,  but  that  his  father,  a shoe 
manufacturer,  had  managed  to  keep  him  out 
for  two  years.  He  told  me  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  experience,  that  it  was  fun  to  go  hiking, 
to  wear  a uniform,  to  engage  in  tasks  like  col- 
lecting  chestnuts,  that,  in  fact,  he  had  been 
made  a leader  when  he  was  twelve,  because  he 
had  collected  the  most  chestnuts  which  were 
pressed  and  the  oil  used  to  substitute  for  fats 
which  were  in  shortage.  But  he  had  remained 
a leader  for  only  two  weeks,  when  he  was  de- 
moted  because  he  had  hurried  to  an  early 
morning  drill  with  his  bedroom  slippers  on, 
instead  of  the  regulation  shoes. 

1 found  him  to  be  an  intense,  and  intensely 
serious,  young  man.  He  said  that  the  young 
people  of  Germany  today  read  great  quanti- 
ties  of  non-fiction  books  about  the  Third 
Reich,  and  they  ask  “How  could  it  have  been 
possible?”  When  the  war  was  over,  young 
Hochhuth,  confused  by  such  questions,  with- 
drew  into  reading,  and  began  writing  poetry. 
Then  he  discovered  Thomas  Mann  and  has 
famous  book  “Die  Buddenbrooks.”  This  was 
a great  revelation  to  him.  He  knew  that  Mann 
had  left  Germany  because  of  his  opposition  to 
Hitler  and  he  said  that  he  had  learned  from 
Mann  that  the  poet  must  always  be  active  in 
politics;  that  he  is  also  responsible. 

When  he  was  17,  Hochhuth  left  school  and 
went  to  work  in  a bookshop.  In  1955  he  be- 
came  a reader  and  editor  for  the  largest  book 
elub  in  the  world,  im  Bertelsmann  Lesering. 
He  always  wrote,  novels  and  poetry,  but  he 
found  himself  most  strongly  attraeted  by  his- 
tory  and  began  studying  the  documents  of  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  This  lead  to  his  desire  to 
write  a play  about  the  period,  and  he  began 
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Rolf  Hochhuth’s  play  DER  STELLVERTRETER  has  had  differing 
titles  in  the  cities  in  which  it  has  already  been  performed ; in  New 
York:  THE  DEPUTY;  in  London:  THE  REPRESENTATIVE;  in 
Paris:  LE  VICAIRE. 


opened: 

Freie  Volkabühne 
(directed  by  Erunn  Pincator) 

K(fl.  Dramafen  Tea  fern 
Sfndftheater 

Royal  Shakespeare  Company 

Odense  Teater 

Svenska  Teafern 

Theatre  de  I'Athenee 

Stndttheater 

Volkstheater 

Städtische  Bühnen 

Schauspielhaus 

Bühnen  der  Stadt 

Akademia  Theater 

( Fnsehle  Nea  Skini) 

Aarhus  Theater 

Thalia  Theater 

Theater  i.d.Brienner  Strasse 

Stadttheater 

Städtische  Bühnen 


BeJow  is  a list,  of  cities  where  it  has  already 

Feb.  20, 1963  Berlin 


Stockholm 

Basel 

London 

Odense 

Helsinki 

Paris 

Bern 

Vienna 

Frankfurt 

Bochum 

Essen 

Athens 


Sep,  7,  1963 
Sep.  24,  1963 
Sep.  26,  1963 
Nov.  28,  1963 
Dec,  1, 1963 
Dec.  9, 1963 
Dec.  17,  1963 
Jan.  24,  1964 
Feb.  15,  1964 
Feb.  16,  1964 
Feb.  16,  1964 
Feb.  16, 1964 


Feb.  16, 1964  Aarhus 

Feb.  17, 1964  Hamburg 

Feb.  20, 1964  Munich 

Feb.  22, 1964  Bielefeld 

Feb.  22, 1964  Bremorhaven 


Othrr  protlurHoTU  have  been  tehediilrd  helov: 

Feb.  27,  1964  Düsseldorf  Kammerepiele 

Mar.  1,  1964  Flensburg  Städtische  Bühnen 

Mar.  20,  1964  Giessen  stadttheater 

April  4,  1964  Rotterdam  Sieuw  Rotterdams  Toneel. 

Further  productions  have  been  contracted  with  the  Norske  Teatret,  Oslo,  ^e 
Finnish  National  Theater,  Helsinki:  and  the  Habimah  National  Theater  in  Tel 
Aviv.  Negotiations  are  pending  with  theaters  in  Italy,  Japan  and  South  America. 


It  is  no  secret  that  this  play  has  raised  a turmoil  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  highly  criticized  as  an  unfair  attack 
on  the  Catholic  Church.  The  play  is  not  intended  to  blow 
in  the  fire  of  the  ugly  polemics  that  has  already  raged  on 
the  other  side  and  the  repercussions  of  which  have  been 
felt  even  here;  rather,  to  show  that  the  arguments  raised 
against  it  are  not  valid,  that  “The  Deputy”  is  not  an  anti- 
Catholic  play. 

In  order  to  accept  that,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  the  monolithic  structure  that  many 
of  its  critics  claim  it  to  be,  within  which  every  issue  has  a 
neat  and  final  answer.  Except  for  matters  of  religious 
dogma  (a  very  limited  sphere  indeed)  there  are  as  many 
tendencies  in  the  Church  as  there  are  in  the  world  at  large, 
and  one  can  find  among  Catholics  a very  wide  range  of 
opinions  on  specific  issues. 

Among  these  various  tendencies,  two  emerge  funda- 
mentally  in  contrast:  the  path  of  prudence  and  the  path  of 
heroism.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  the 
constant  struggle  between  these  two  trends,  the  first  being 
usually  impersonated  in  the  hierarchy,  in  the  central  organ- 
ization  of  the  Church,  the  second  finding  expression  in 
the  individual  thinkers,  the  reformers,  the  innovators,  the 
Saints.  All  the  founders  of  great  religious  orders  have  had 
to  fight  to  have  their  ideas  accepted  by  the  Church  authori- 
ties;  they  always  seemed  too  daring  for  the  simple  fact  of 
being  new.  The  Church  as  the  depository  of  tradition, 
looks  upon  anything  new,  any  individual  initiative,  with  a 
certain  mistrust.  Only  later,  when  the  ideas  have  been  put 
to  the  test,  they  can  be  recognized  and  accepted,  and  in- 
corporated  in  the  body  of  Church  doctrine.  In  a sense,  the 
official  Church  only  confirms  what  her  Saints  have  felt  and 
discovered. 

That  is  perhaps  sad,  but  perhaps  the  Church  would  not 
have  survived  and  maintained  its  tradition  through  the 
social  and  political  upheavals  of  two  thousand  years,  had 
it  not  moved  with  extreme  caution  and  prudence.  And  we 
cannot  forget  that  its  existence  has  created  the  conditions 
in  which  Saints  could  be  born  — the  fertile  ground  in  which 
they  were  nurtured. 

Laura  Jahn-Rusconi 


About  two  characters  in  the  play 


He  showed  them  a batch  of  bills  for  cyanide  dated  1 944 
which  he  tried  to  delay  by  holding  up  payment.  They  were 
for  enough  poison  to  kill  several  million  people.  Then  he 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  a long,  closely  typed  state- 
ment  of  his  life  and  his  activities  which  are  a part  of  the 
records  of  the  trials  at  Nuremberg.  “I  was  a haunted  man” 
he  had  said,  “overwhelmed  by  the  machinery  I have  flung 
myself  into,  but  unable  to  get  out.”  Taken  to  Paris  as  a 
semi-political  prisoner  by  the  French,  into  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen,  his  trail  disappears.  Some  say  he  hanged  him- 
self.  He  has  been  declared  officially  dead.  But  many 
believe  he  still  lives. 

« « ♦ 

The  other  “character,”  Dr.  Josef  Mengele,  is  probably 
still  alive.  Just  a few  weeks  ago  the  New  York  newspapers 
carried  an  item  that  a Dr.  Jose  Mengele  had  received  his 
papers  as  a naturalized  citizen  of  Paraguay. 

Dr.  Mengele  was  one  of  the  chief  experts  at  Auschwitz 
on  the  health  and  usefulness  of  the  several  million  victims 
who  were  brought.  He  decided  which  were  to  be  killed  or 
used  as  slave  laborers  in  the  factories  of  the  famous  Ger- 
man  firms,  such  as  Siemens-Schuckert,  I.  G.  Farben,  Buna 
Rubber,  Krupp,  all  still  doing  well.  He  was  famous  for  his 
hand.some  figure,  his  kindly  smile,  his  tender,  solicitous 
voice,  as  he  directed  the  newcomers  to  the  gas  ovens,  the 
healthy  ones  to  the  slave  barracks.  His  “score”  of  deaths 
is  said  to  have  been  the  highest,  and  he  was  said  to  have 
been  proud  of  his  rank  as  the  “Chief  Selector.” 

Frau  Greta  Salus,  the  widow  of  a doctor,  the  only  one 
of  her  family  to  survive  Auschwitz,  has  written  of  him: 
“There  he  stood  before  us,  the  man  who  made  the  decisions 
of  life  and  death,  the  beautiful  devil  ...  he  stood  there, 
like  an  affable,  elegant  dancing  master,  conducting  a polo- 
naise.  His  hands  pointed  left  and  right,  right  and  left,  with 
a casual  gesture.  The  atmosphere  about  him,  light  and 
graceful,  contrasted  comfortingly  with  the  brutal  ugliness 
of  the  surroundings,  soothed  our  frayed  nerves  and  took 
all  meaning  from  the  whole. ...  A good  actor?  A possessed 
creature?  A cold  robot?  No,  a master  of  his  subjects,  a 
devil,  with  a joy  in  his  work.  . . . nothing,  no  angel  stood 
behind  him,  nothing  to  warn  one.  Quite  indifferently  . . . 
a tool  of  the  ma.ster  . . . the  people  went  to  right  and  left. 
Sometimes  a daughter  would  not  want  to  leave  her  mother, 
but  the  words  ‘You’ll  see  each  other  tomorrow’  calmed 
her  completely  . . .” 

H.S. 


Among  the  characters  in  the  play  who  represent  real 
people,  there  are  two  who  are  peculiarly  noteworthy.  They 
are  Kurt  Gerstein  and  Dr.  Josef  Mengele,  the  latter  iden- 
tified  in  the  program  as  The  Doctor.  Entirely  different  as 
men,  each  was  — or  perhaps  still  is  — far  beyond  the  usual 
run  of  men  of  the  Third  Reich,  indeed,  strange  enough  for 
any  of  the  terrible  times  of  the  history  of  men. 

Kurt  Gerstein  was  34  when  the  war  began.  He  was  rich, 
he  was  intensely  religious,  a member  of  the  Confessional 
Church,  a sect  that  was  active  in  college  biblical  circles. 
He  was  a good  scholar.  He  spent  large  sums  of  money  pub- 
lishing  and  distributing  religious  pamphlets.  Yet,  he  joined 
the  Nazi  party.  Twice  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
this  work,  and  was  expelled  from  the  Nazi  party.  At  Nazi 
meetings  he  heckled  the  speakers  and  was  beaten  up.  He 
lost  his  job  as  an  engineer  working  for  the  German  State. 
Later  he  had  his  expulsion  from  the  party  changed  to 
“dismissal.”  Then  he  applied  to  join  the  SS.  When  his 
friends  begged  him  not  to,  he  said:  “It  is  my  best  chance 
to  undermine  them  from  within.”  Finally,  he  was  admitted, 
with  the  support  of  two  Gestapo  officials  who  had  arrested 
him  before!  They  said  of  him:  “He  is  an  idealist.  The  SS 
needs  idealists.” 

Because  of  his  engineering  and  medical  training  he  was 
enlisted  in  the  program  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews, 
just  getting  underway  in  Lublin,  Belzec  and  Treblinka,  in 
Poland.  Things  were  not  going  fast  enough  there  and  he 
was  ordered  to  watch  the  executions,  the  “primitive”  gas 
chambers,  where  the  fumes  from  Diesel  engines  were  the 
means  of  poisoning  used.  He  was  ordered  to  perfect  the  use 
of  Zyklon  B (crystals  of  hydrogen  cyanide).  He  watched 
a train  unload  6,000  Jews,  and  with  the  camp  commander 
at  Belzec  headed  the  lineup  as  they  were  moved  along 
through  barbed-wire  corridors  to  their  death.  Shocked, 
horrified,  he  was  given  his  orders.  He  tried  to  delay  the 
delivery  of  the  jx)isons,  of  the  necessary  machinery,  but 
the  program  went  ahead  and  he  was  part  of  it,  trapped  by 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  desperately  to  get  news  of 
what  he  knew  out  of  the  country.  He  went  to  the  Swedish 
Embassy  and  told  his  story  to  the  embassy  secretary,  Baron 
von  Otter.  He  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  Berlin  head- 
quarters  of  the  Vatican  Nuncio,  Archbishop  Cesare  de 
Orsenigo. 

When  the  war  was  over,  a shattered,  tormented  man,  he 
was  found  by  a team  of  American  Intelligence  agents  in 
a hotel  in  Rottwell  in  the  Black  Forest,  on  April  26,  1945. 


"HERt,  AND  THERE"  . . . 


I.  CONGREGATIONAL  INTERFAITH  COMMITTEES 

The  recent  UAHC  Biennial  passed  the  appended  resolution  urging  all 
congregations  to  create  a congregational  mechanism  which  can  carry 
on  the  Interfalth  program  of  Reform  Judaism. 

Who  does  the  interfalth  work  in  your  congregation? 

To  wham  shall  we  mail  our  material? 

We'd  like  to  up-date  our  mailing  list,  and  avoid  cluttering  the 
wrong  desk.  Please  help  us  by  filling  out  and  returning  the  at- 
tached  blue  sheet. 


II.  QUICK  COMMENT  ON: 

A.  "The  Deputy" 

The  play  is  scheduled  to  open  in  New  York  in  February.  You  might  be 
Interested  in  a wrap-up  of  some  recent  commentary. 

I Dr.  Joseph  Lichten,  director  of  the  B'nai  B'rith-ADL  Intercultural 
Affairs  Department,  has  written  a pamphlet  entitled:  "A  Question  of 
\ Judgment;  Pius  XII  and  the  Jews"  in  which  he  defends  the  Pope's  war 
time  activities,  asserting  that  "he  did  everything  humanly  possible 
to  save  lives  and  alleviate  suffering  among  Jews.*"  The  pamphlet, 
published  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is  heavily  do- 
cumented. 

The  Christian  Century  carried  a Special  Report  on  the  play.  It  out- 
lined  the  story  of  Kurt  Gurstien  (a  Protestant  who  really  existed  and 
in  whose  memory  a tablet  now  stands  in  a Paris  synagogue),  who  after 
visiting  the  Nazi  death  camps,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  involve  Papal 
expression  and  action  in  condemnation  of  Hitler.  In  this  frustrated 
attempt,  he  is  aided  by  a Jesuit,  Fr.  Fontana,  a character  based  on 
a synthesis  of  two  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  --  Fr.  Maximilian  Kolbe, 
who  in  Auschwitz  sacrificed  his  life  for  a Jewish  fellow  prisoner,  and 
Provost  Bernhard  Lichtenberg  of  St.  Hedwig' s Cathedral  in  Berlin,  who 
obtained  SS  permission  to  participate  in  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  ghetto  and  in  1943  died  on  the  road  to  Dachau. 

The  writer  concludes  his  report  with  these  lines; 

. "...most  people  who  have  seen  the  play  or  read  the 
book  feel  that  Hochhuth  has  passed  too  hard  a judg- 
ment  on  Pius  XII. . .Many  of  the  same  people,  however, 
hold  that  the  author  is  right  in  contending  that 
Pius  did  indeed  do  too  little  for  his  persecuted 
brethren,  that  while  he  was  not  an  accomplice,  he 
was  a man  who  failed  to  discharge  the  moral  and 
spiritual  responsibility  which  his  position  gave 
him.  " 
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׳HERE  AND  THERE"  #3 


fcontlnued' 


'The  Depute 


Last  fall  in  the  Jesuit  weekly,  America.  Edgar  Alexander,  a writer 
accused  playwrite  Hochhuth  of  being  close  to  an  anti-semite,  sug-  ’ 
gesting  that  when  Hochhuth  edited  his  two- volume  work  on  Wilhelm 
Busch,  a popular  19th  Century  satirist  and  humorist,  he  exhibited 
anti-semitic  and  anti-Catholic  tendencies. 

Michael  Harrin^on,  in  an  article  entitled:  "Pope  Pius  XII  and  the 
Jews,"_Mi<lsyr5am,_QecOTber  19מ,^  has  written  a trenchant  critique 
of  The  Deputy"  and  the  issues  surrounding  it.  He  is  highly  criti- 
cal  of  the  play  as  "not  very  good  thdatre, " as  a play  that  "asks 
some  of  the  wrong  questions,  gives  some  of  the  right  answers  and 
on  balance,  is  an  unfortunate  beginning  for  a serious  discussion!" 

He  agrees  that  the  fact  was  that  the  Pope  was  silent  regarding  the 
plight  of  Europe  s Jews,  both  before  and  during  their  extermina- 
tion.  He  qualifies  the  widely  referred  to  Papal  praise  of  D' Arcy 
G.  Osborne,  British  Minister  to  the  Holy  See  from  1936  to  1947  and 
quotes  him  as  writing  of  the  Pope  ...״Unfortunately,  the  language 
of  his  addresses  was  too  often  so  prolix  and  obscure  that  it  was 

difficult  to  extract  his  meaning  from  its  extraneous  verbal  en- 
velope. " 

Harrington  feels  that  the  Pope  should  have  spoken  out:  "There  was 
no  certainty  of  effectiveness,  there  was  no  guarAntee  against  re- 
prisal.  Pius  XII  resolved  these  ambiguities  in  a decisive  way  by 
not  declaring  himself;  his  silence  was  a consequent  and  loud  action." 

T e Pope,  he  feels,  "committed  a most  costly  and  momentous  failure 
of  intellect  and  will." 

Beyond  this,  Harrington  points  out  that  there  is  a larger  tragedy 
with  which  Huchhuth  does  not  deal:  the  failure  of  the  Church  as  an 

during  the  inter-war  period,  a failure  "which  on  balance 
aided  the  rise  of  fascism  and  thus  contributed  to  the  horrors  of 
Nazism. " 

In  general,  this  institutional  tragedy  of  so  much  of  European 
Catholicism  was  related  to  two  factors:  the  Church's  historic  ties 
with  anti-democratic  reaction  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Eastern 
Eqrope,  and  to  a certain  extent  Germany;  and  an  anti-Communism  which 
was  utterly  indiscriminate  in  its  alliances."  He  points  out  how 
Pius  was  hostile  to  Mussolini  not  because  of  a revulsion  toward  fas- 
cism  per  se,  "but  by  a fury  that  Mussolini  was  not  carrying  out  his 
agreements  with  the  Vatican  (in  this  case,  toward  Catholic  youth  or- 
ganizations) . " 

Leon  Poliakov's  analysis  is  then  quoted:  "if  unlike  so  many  French 
bishops,  the  Pope  did  not  raise  his  voice,  it  was  doubtless  because 
...he  had  to  consider. . .the  state  of  mind  of  the  faithful  in  all 
countries,  he  perhaps  did  not  feel  sure  of  this  ׳great  movement  of 
opinion  arising  in  the  masses' ...  the  Vatican's  silence  only  reflected 
tne  deep  feeling  of  Catholic  masses  of  Europe." 

(For  reprints  write  us  or  Midstream.  515  Park  Ave  , 

New  York  City) 
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Pebrטfiry  2,  1964 


B’nel  B*rith  -ADL 
Intercultural  Affairs  Dept. 

Madison  Avenue 
Nev  York,  Ngw  York 


Gentlemen: 

I era  interested  in  receiving  your  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Lichten  , entitled  ”A  Question  of  Judgment: 
Pius  XII  end  the  Jews." 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  prompt  attention, 

I remain. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  RABBI 


RLL/ mkc 


I 


% 


February  2,  196i| 


Midstream 

515  Perk  Avenue 

Nevi  York,  Nevi  York 


Gentlemen: 

I am  interested  in  receiving  8 copy  of  your  article 
from  your  December  1963  issue  of  Midstream,  by 
Michael  Harrington  entitled:  "Pope  Plus  XII  and  the 
Jews . " 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  prompt  attention, 

I remain. 


Yours  truly. 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN, RABBI 


RLL/mk 


\ 


' Höviavj  Ol  DL:i»lTTY״ 

-Vvife-  SeiTion  delivered  by  Habbl  Robert  Lehnan 

on  Prida/s  February  28^  1964 
at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

?'rlends: 

In  1956  when  lope  Plus  XII  died  the  world  hastened  to  send  its 
messages  of  consolation  and  sympathy  to  the  Vatioeno  ^11  spoke  of  the 
Pope  as  8 g״dly  raen,  b saint  end  one  who  had  done  rnuoh  to  raise  mankind 
to  new  heights  of  spirituelityo  There  was,  except  for  the  communist 
blon»  but  one  dissenting  note  to  chese  expressions  of  praise:  the  Jewish 
|r  magesine  in  Paris»  Arche”,  in  8n  essay,  presented  words  of  utter  con״ 

demnotion®  It  took  the  late  Pope  to  task  for  his  unpardonable  silence 
during  the  time  of  the  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  in  Europe c Needless  to 
say.  this  article  was  utterly  lost  amidst  the  overwhelming  praise  end  made 
no  impression  on  ttie  world  at  811;  only  the  Jewish  community  remained  to 
debate  its  merits,  pro  or  con«  But  then  five  years  passed  and  by  the  spring 
of  1963,  e German  Protestant,  Rolf  Hochhuth,  born  in  Eschwege  in  1931 > had 
׳written  a play  which  caused  an  immediate  sensationo  By  now  the  tenor  of 
the  times  had  changed«  Pope  John’s  Ecumenical  movement  was  ell  on  the  way, 
and  the  play  was  received  not  only  with  wild  protest,  but  with  critical 
Eccleimr,  The  title  of  the  play:  Per  Stellvertretter  was  translated  in 
England  as  The  Representative  and  in  America  as  The  "־Deputy;  the  theme 
echoed  the  essay  in  ”L^Arclie"  In  that  it  0tttcke3~the  silence  of  Pius  as 
millions  of  Jews  were  being  slaughtered  in  Europe,  not  merely  in  some 
distent  place  away  from  the  Vatican,  but  right  beneath  the  Pope’s  living 
quarters  as  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  being  deported*  Hochhuth^s  theme 
eloquently  spoke  through  one  of  his  stage  characters:  ”How  does  one 
reccnoile  oneself  nowadays  to  have  understanding,  and  still  be  a Christian?" 
The  Potjc,  being  ׳THE  CHRISTIAN,  should  have  denounced  these  atrocities  In 
no  un  ftPtain  terms,  and  should  have  brought  morel  pressure  to  beer  on  the 
0riL׳<lnal  elements  * 

As  you  well  kno..,  tho  play  has  been  produced  In  the  leading 
crpltaia  of  our  western  world;  in  each  city,  riots  and  protests  have 
occurred  at  many  of  the  performanceso  , In  Europe,  however,  and  this  is  a 
vital  pointy  the  controversy  has  largely  been  a Catholic-Protestsnt  one; 
now  that  the  play  has  been  brought  to  America^  the  added  dimension  of  a 
Jewish  reaction  has  become  8 vital  element  end  one  to  be  reckoned  withe 
some  of  the  leading  Catholic  journals  have  openly  stated  that  this 
plej  should  be  j^'reaented  in  the  light  of  t search  for  truth,  strange  to 
say.  some  of  the  Jew5-i  h 02‘ganl2etlona  hove  cautioned  against  the  pro״ 
ductlon  on  the  grounds  that  one  should  not  shatter  the  good  will  in 
evidence  between  the  major  religious  forceso  The  age  old  cry:  "Meh  Yomru 
Kagoy:זm"  - "V^hat  will  the  Gentiles  say?”  has  been  taken  up  again;  personally, 
I can  not  sympathize  with  this  point  of  view#  I em  interested  in  what 
measure  of  truth  may *come  to  the  fore  in  a frank  and  honest  and  objective 
appraisal  of  the  points  of  the  play  under  discuss ion^  The  producer-,  e Jew^ 
Mr»  Herbert  Shumlin,  has  been  accused  by  some  writers,  notably  by  columnists 
in  the  "Journal  American" . as  staging  the  drama  in  order  to  make  money  on 
the  hate  it  allegedly  spexons,  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  there  ei'e  always 
those  kinds  of  accusers,  and  they  should  not  atop  cmr  evcluetiono  More 
then  .:hat,  this  play  has  raised  such  controversy  for  it  is  more  than  e 
׳^^’ema  with  a contemporary  theme;  it  delves  into  the  political,  financial, 
end  vested  Interest  motives  of  tho  Vatican*  The  very  fact  that  such  an 
ergu.1t  body  does  have  mundane  interest  carries  as  a shock  to  many  people 
who  have  always  equated  the  Vatican  with  the  height  of  spirituality  on 
earth.  Any  hlstorionj,  of  course״  knows  that  this  popular  Image  1»  nowhere 
near  tho  truth  of  reality  for  no  organization  whis^h  deals  vjith  ^00  million 
people  can  be  entir*ely  free  of  materialistic  taint,,  especially  when  It 
needs  the  financial  support  of  the  people  in  order  to  raplntein  itself׳ 
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.IT. on.  dfiliv:3rGd  by  J Rcboi'l.  .!j , I 

on  Frida,/,  February  28  '1->64 

et  the  Hubre־w  Trbernncl.e 
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In  i95>8  v^hen  lope  Plua  XII  died  the  י^;Gילld  hastened  to  senu  its 
׳ ,f*  : ; of  conaoiation  snd  sympathy  to  the  V:3ti?,6n.o 1;1י ״  ypoke  cf  th?:; 

מי  e g״dly  mens  ‘י  and  one  who  hed  done  niuch  to  rpl^e  m.*־:aklrd 

ew  heights  of  spi3‘ituslityo  There  wes»  except  for  the  cammuniai 


t one  dissenting  note  to  uhese  expressions  of  prr.ise:  the  Tewish 


7.ine  in  Peris»  ”L  Arche",  in  an  essay,  presented  woi'dt:  of  utter  con- 
ationc  It  took  the  late  Pope  to  task  for  his  unpardonable  sllen■’•׳ 
fig  the  t.i  me  of  the  Nazi,  persecution  of  Jews  in  Furopec  N€2edleaa  to 
oh/.s  article  was  utterly  iost  amidst  the  overwhelming  praise  and  me■״., 
mpression  on  the  world  at  all;  only  the  Jewish  commun.ity  remained  to 
to  :.ts  mer.Lts♦  pro  ot-  con״.  But  then  five  years  passed  and  by  the  spri;1f.• 
96.1u  8 Crftrmen  Protestant,  Rolf  Hochhuth,  born  in  Kschviege  in  193!^  had 
ben  e play  vhich  caused  an  immediate  sensntiono  By  novj  the  tenor  of 
■J-.viee  hed  changed,.  Pope  John’s  Ecumenical  movement  was  ell  on  the 
the  pley  v^as  received  not  only  with  wild  protest,  but  with  critical 
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a cci-titi״  The  title  of  the  i-iey:  Per  Stollvertre tter  was  translated  in 


יז o 


and  es  The  Representative  a tid’^in  /me ri c a e^THe  Deputy;  the  theme 
od  the  s a y 1 n'  A ircTie^'  in  that  it  otta cked^'the  silence  of 8גו1׳ ל  gh 
ions  of  Jevs  were  being  slaughtered  in  Europe,  not  merely  in  some 
ant  piece  away  from  the  Vetlcen,  but  right  beneath  the  Pope'-s  living 
tars  6a  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  bslng  deported.-.  Hochhuth 3 ׳ therno 
uently  spoke  through  one  of  his  stage  cheracters:  "Hov;  does  one 
a •.:*7.e  oneself  nowsd«ya  to  have  understanding,  end  sti31  be  a Ohr’ai/’ta 
F0T)e,  being  THU  CHRISTIPN^  should  have  denounced  these  atrociM«^  1!!; 

■ר  ei’tain  terms״  and  should  have  brought  moral  pressure  to  bee  ־ on  thn 
in£l  e’tenientSo 

As  y־ou  well  kno.-  tho  play  hf-s  been  produ-cad  in  the  Teedlng 
tii  3 of  our  westtvrn  world;  in  each  city,  riots  and  protests  have 
-׳. •יr-a  cc  many  of  the  performanceso  In  Furope,  however,  enc■  this  1 'י  e 
ו point,  the  controversy  has  largely  been  8 Ca tho*  1 ־ ״protestsnt  one  , 
that  the  pley  has  been  brought  to  America  the  added  dimension  of  0 
h reectio:.  hts  bccoma  a vit  :1  el04.1ent.  end  one  to  be  reckoned  will 
■ some  of  the  loaciag  Cr.tholir;  ;]ourn;3].3  h^־ve  openly  steted  that  this 
;uouid  he  presented  In  t’.0׳  light  of  r.  search  for  tmith,  efcrenge  to 
:ciome  of  t.'.fc  Jewijh  oigEniza tlons  hove  cautioned  against  the  pro- 
; ■ja  on  the  groundf  thft  onu  should  not  shatter  the  good  wil  l ?n 
-‘i  ;e  becwc-in  the  major  religious  forjea״  The  age  old  try:  "Mth  Vomrpi 
y.ra"  - "V.'hu,-it  will  the  Gentiles  sey?"  hes  been  taken  Up  again;  personally 
יי  not  sympathize  vith  this  point  of  visy»  I em  Interested  'n  what 


trulh  may 'come  to  the  fore  in  a frank  and  honest  and  objective 
of  tt  e poinia  of  t:h3  play  under  discussion  The  producer  a Jew 


of 


a] 


iorbert  ohumlin,  has  been  accused  by  some  x^ritera«  notably  by  colamni s״  •s 


; staging  the  drama  in  order  to  make  money  or 
but  it  would  seen  to  me,  thci'o  are  always 
and  they  should  not  stop  omp  evclr:E ti  on■  Hoi'e 
reiaed  sxjca  centreversy  for*  it  i .׳;  more  i,hi. n a 


ne  "Jouras‘.  omer  I ..an"  . aj 
!.;־. t e it  allegedly  s p c xjn 3 
■:  kincis  of  accusers, 

׳ipt«  this  play  has 

th  e contemporary  theme;  it  delves  into  the  politl  .01.  flrifnrlPa 
•'GSted  interest  motive  :1 י ס;  the  Veti:‘ari׳>  ihe  very  fact  thru  such  : n 
י■  body  does  h£V0  mundane  interest  comes  os  a shocK  to  many  people 
ir-ve  rlvjiiys  equated  the  Vatican  iifith  the  height  of  s clri  tuai  i t y or. 
r Any  hisvorinn,  of  course.  kn0v.־s  that  tliivS  po:.".xU3r  ^muge  ’c  nuwhejo 
the  trutn  of  reality  fo7*  no  organl2uMoa  v.h5  ,h  deals  v-ith  ^OL  mi  ll ’־.on 
dr  ;an  be  f nti'f’ely  f.ree  of  materi811.it.i  ■ taint,  especially  when 
;;  the  fin^rc.ici  support  of  the  people  in  ord.i;r  to  r,1p.i ritcin  itself 
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Cf  courae#  historically,  the  problem  of  the  piny  reflects  8n 
Ettitude  generally  present  in  Kurope,  already  prior  to  the  second  V'orld  Var 
and  before  the  rise  of  Hitler״  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain  the 
point  that  the  Church,  In  centuries  past,  has  all  too  frequently  alligned 
itself  ■with  those  reactionary  governments  wliose  outspoken  policy  has  been 
one  of  anti«3emitism•  Even  in  the  Vaimer  Republic,  when  Nazism  first  ep- 
peared  in  the  early  1920s,  the  Catholic  bishops  maintained  the  position 
that  enti-seraitism  was  valid  as  long  as  it  was  executed  by  ”morally  admissible 
means” 0 Cardinal  Feulhaber,  who  has  been  erroneously  quoted  as  having  been 
e greet  friend  of  the  Jews,  has  far  more  frequently  espoused  the  position 
that  "There  is  a vest  difference  between  the  people  of  Israel  before  the 
deech  of  Christ,  who  were  vehicles  of  the  divine  revelation,  end  the  Jews 
icfter  the  death  of  Christ"o  'Che  problem  of  Jesus  as  8 Jew  was,  of  course, 
a sticky  point,  but  was  eliminated  by  true  prejudicial  logic  in  that  he, 
after  811,  was  crucified,  which  is  to  indicate  how  different  in  outlook, 
personality , and  philosophy  he  truly  was  from  the  average  Jew  of  his  timso 
Untold  numbers  of  books  echoed  this  position  within  the  Catholic  world 
between  1933  6nd  1939,  tnd  each  one  of  those  books  had  the  official  Ira- 
primatur  of  the  German  Catholic  arch  diocese״  Ve  have  unquestionable 
evidence  along  these  lines  (Commentary,  February  1961!);  the  only  true 
concern  seemed  to  bo  thti  Jews  who  converted  to  Catholicism  in  order  to 
escape  the  Nazi  persecution״  This  was  Indeed  an  ironic  problem  and  much 
was  dcrie,  on  8 diplomatic  level,  to  save  this  embarrassing  sltuetiono 
The  saving  of  Jews  at  the  very  beginning  concerned  Itself  primarily  with 
converts,  who  were  given  adequate  asylum״  Hov^ever,  had  the  position  of  the 
Church  been  more  favorably  disposed  toward  all  Jews  from  the  beginning, 
much  of  the  horror  and  tragedy  might  have  bean  averted״ 

It  is  within  the  partial  context  of  history  now  cited  that  we  can 
look  at  the  play  end  the  book״  I make  a distinction  here  between  the  two 
for  the  book  vhich  contains  the  whole  script  has  been  produced  only  once; 
it  takes  7 hours״  to  present״  It  is  8 terrifying  indictment  of  the  Pope 
and  one  which  uses  the  dramatic  style  to  perfection״  The  play,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  cut  down  to  8 raere  2^־  hour  presentation  end,  as  8 result, 
does  suffer  In  charactorizstion״  But  it  certainly  does  not  suffer  in 
f0'.'׳cefulnesso  It  la  a vivid  affirmation  to  the  cuestion:  AM  I my  brother's 
keeper?  With  8 stage  practically  bare  except  for  an  occasional  chair,  table 
or  barbed  wire  the  audience  rails t concentrate  on  the  words  spoken  by  the 
actors;  the  impact  of  the  message  leaves  the  listener  stunned  end  shaken  to  his 
very  soul״  Also,  as  a dramatic  device,  the  person  of  Plus,  who  is,  after  all, 
the  central  figure  to  the  entire  problera,  appears  on  the  stage  only  once,  but 
that  one  confrontation  between  the  Pope  and  the  young  priest,  who  pins  the 
Star*  of  David  to  his  cassok  and  willingly  accompanies  the  Jews  to  the  ges 
chamber״  Is  a soul  shattering  experience  from  which  the  people  can  barely 
rouse  themselves  to  applaud  the  magnificent  acting  on  the  stage״  Also, 
the  play  in  stage  form  brings  home  more  clearly  and  more  directly  the 
confli  it  at  hand;  that  is  to  say,  the  printed  word  has  the  tendency  at 
times  to  leave  the  emotions  aside,  but  when  these  ssme  words  are  spoken  in 
your  p’cesence  by  believable  people  on  the  stage,  the  Impact  must  be  felt  by 
every  sensitive  soul״  For  instance^,  in  scene  2,  tlie  naive  priest  says  to 
the  hidden  Jew  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  can  go  home  again,  that  is; 
be.-ik  to  Germany״  One  shares  the  outrage  at  this  thoughtless  remark  as  if 
any  Jew  could  ever  consider  this  tainted  lend  as  his  "home"  again״  P130 
one  trembles  to  hear  the  words  como  from  the  mouth  of  Pacelli  that  "Hitlor 
alone  now  defends  Europe”  and  you  search  your  mind  for  whet  reason  the 
final  analysis,  the  war  was  fought״  You  hear  a child  cry  but  once  at  a 
deportation,  end  you  feel  your  own  skin  crawl  and  when  the  young  priest 
exchanges  his  diplomatic  passport  for  the  Star  of  David  you  see  some  hope 
for  the  world  after  all״  But  to  visualize  the  Pope  before  your  eyes.,  and 


Hl«  .•  cold,  erlstocretlc  and  indecisive:  Mussolini  said  f'or.t 

th^t  f 2^.  ‘'0 ־ ־•*־ “ י־״׳י״  filled  ״Uh  ״i.ti?uLs 

that  the  local  village  priest  in  Predepplo  could  n^ve  done  bettan  pimo 

vM,h  h ®״‘"'®r ״ ״äsolini  heted  the  poverty  ridden  Jn lege  ln 

״»ht  . h,'ז ג יי" ׳ ״™” ? ®'׳«»,  the  Pope  did  not  sL  hlrnLlFirao  harfh  I 

Hitler  Luied  Slllinnr״f®®  empheeUee,  wee  not  the  feet  the  t 

?H»^  people  in  8 process  of  genocide״  but  rather 

<^evil  Incarnete  wes  in  Instrument  to  be  used  in  order  to  contain 

neenl^fulTo"hlm°t״^®''®^°»®%’^?®  remained  ellent;  It  woe  frr  more 

weat^tha,  ^ ,^®  "'®ז^י.״®^  great  struggle  between  eeet  md 

brthe  Usteur  Plia  wLT  . t  ׳‘ ® “י יr‘'  ־C־l־״t  the  atrocities  committed 

sUrlt•  a na״?ral״y,  ^® ־־ ־eUe.  In  the  Vatican,  a sanctuary  ״r  the 

said•  ״Ve  can  all  Vי®®®-.?®״־^״ ? ״"  ® b'״er®0Ur  in  the  plly  who 

Pa  • © c8n  Eli  go  to  hell  i!  c mess  murderer  can  be  accented  bv  th»» 

Kussla^v-aa^t-T^*'^^^  t exactly  the  point  pursued  by  Pliis"״ 

״■”ecterand  ®נ׳״^י®® ״ “י  Interests  of  the  Church^m^^  be 

"*4ר  . . policy  of  we.׳  would  heve  been  far  more  rneanln^fui  hirti 

Hitler  combined  with  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  to  break  the  Powe^^^f  ‘ in 

rhM  •/“•■‘v״ ״ ׳®  ®tuggle  of  Vorld  I'er  11  was  a battirto  def;״^•^* 

‘hal:®-ai®Ka  aw‘  ״gainst  the  antl..O־d  of  the  Kast.  It  1^1״  this  context/ 

beings  a i'd  wlth^tLiriw‘'®  "®'׳®''  '>®f°'•® /״  history  have  so  many  h^-^an 

has  net  baa^ ״־״ ־ "®״' ׳ ®*■ ‘ ״ ‘ "° ״ ? ? ®■'®‘‘ צ  ‘his  accus^^l^S״  :rat 
hffc  not  been  generellv  recof-nly.fid  1«  t no  .ג^ v_ 


*^hfet  the  rrthnlir  r^^H  u־  It  t>een  pointed  out 

beLn!  %lmo9?  ^ J represented  in  Germany  when  the  atrocities 

0ee,fno  /.!most  y of  the  Gerrasn  population  was  Catholic  in  199ר•  in  t h#' 

almost  ; were  Catholics,  admittedly.  In  December  19HP?  v\y  •h^n  did  ®hP 
Church  hot  use  Its  spiritual  powei  to  halt  the  elaylm•  of  thesrco^nfleL 
people  who  were  innocent  of  any  crime  except  to  be  Jewish,  even  if  the 

״d  not 'hash"?"  ""  ®°"'^®י* ‘ "״®  wof^d-wldehonfllct  per  sh  llJe  Church 
did  not  hesitate  j or  a moment  to  deny  the  sacraments  to  those  who  sourhfc 

ould  ?*l?״h?h®Sd  ih  '"®“־'"®' “ ׳‘״®®״®’' " »־  hodi־s®forhre°mf?l"o״; 

et  /״ochwl?^  ^ ^ the  sacraments  to  those  ’.o  vorked  so  efficiently 

hL  hH  ^ d0rgen״Beisen?  !*Xir  thermo  re.  every  ordained  individual 

of  the^Pope^  egalnst  evil  in  whatever  form,  but  in  the  case 

??"tha'L®a‘"־"®?"a?^  d«r1״ltlon/bu?  hs״h ״°?L'"Lr«r״pe^f t{v^ ’ 

dtffe?״־®^"®?®?  b?  h?ä  "‘״*י‘■'® ® " ° ־  Ws^ma'ds":״®‘'^* 

r־pr־a־::‘t®&h^?h‘’gy'’iL^:il:;;®4־/®V,S^?  Tl  t ?L‘t!;‘‘ 

ihS?  ?h™'’?hr?ops  could''hh^°''  ^"®®״®י*“®■ ‘ ״  Hoohhuth  rnaka's  tha  ' 

Will  ? rope  could  heve  spoken  or  been  silent;  he.  of  his  own  ^־ree 

be  aorflvtn  r?®”®  e ®H!”‘  greater  than  any  that  can 

nnf  'rph«  chief  protagonist  of  the  play  3eYs״״G«d  will 

But  fr  Churchy  simply  because  the  Pope  forsaLs^his  0fflce״o 

״״  liL  ? '■®Pffeentatlve  of  0י  i on  earth  actually  chose  silence  h are 
certain  whether  Riccardo’s  analysis  is  accureteo  By  strict 

slfentlv%r?c?rh’'?h®S"‘‘!K‘''’aיי ‘ ‘®יי ‘ ®״®יי ‘ ״"^"®“‘״®  Christian  a?d  chose 
pr״sln^  ??״״®  ^®®‘^  f ‘״®  b־'־sec״ted  Jaw  In  I״«  face  of  more 

tra?d^lri?tl»  a " ®*■?f‘®“ י י ®‘יי ‘ ® ״®‘®‘■•  f‘®«  "®״ * ‘י®Wb•־־ 

ehth  ®®“׳ * י‘® ״ ‘י' ® ® ‘ ׳נ®'I  ״nd  how  ably  he  ״represented”  Him  on 


J 
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but  the  pxoblem  of  silence  hea  been  extended  one  at# p further o 
:^ome  mrintfin  thFt  e condennetion  of  the  Neals  by  the  Pope  ^ju Id  be-e 
brought  even  greeter  ttiefortune  to  the  JewJ  This  18  superficiel 
sLeculstion.  in  my  opinion,  for  hov  raeny  more  then  six  million  co\.lA 
hevc  been  Killed  in  the  time  evellfible?  Also,  why  la  it  that 
vsr»  when  Itely  hnd  been  defected  rnd  the  Vetlcrn  vea  aofc  .ron  c.irect 
hurt  did  the  Pope  not  spy  eny thing  in  condemn» t ion#  By  June  19I4U  -he 
c^ty  of  Hom^  Us  under  Allied  control,  by  July  191U  the 
Lnglcnd  were  publicly  revepllng  tht  ctrocltlea  of  Lurope,  but  still  the 
?ole  remrined  silent״  And  eveTl  If  the  Pope  should  heve  felt  his  point  of 
view  justified,  cs  0 diplomrt  rnd  hlatorlcn  of  note,  did  he  not  thet 

vprs  rlvcvs  i-roduce  other  results  then  those  for  ^׳ilch  they 
Fl^o/w^r’  jld  the  prmTFiTifition  of  rn  entire  people  heye  to  do^wlth  lorlu 
י f r II?  It  WPS,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  momentous  feilure  01  intellect״ 
vllig  rnd  power  privilege  of  eny  one  men  in  recent  centuries״  In 
ifiv  ^he  ope  scye: 80 ״  must  Jews  lerrn  to  writ,  in  prryer  end  confidence, 
U^e^hc  I ^f^nervenly  consolntioa" ״ Vclt,  prryer,  confidence,  con.80Xft.cn, 
TadeedS  ™CeUd  word  here  Is  ״heavenly״  for  thrt  is  v.here  six 

million  of בי ס  corellgionlits  found  tneir  wry  wiien  so  nrny  mere  m^ght 

h£\0  '/t’tlcrn,  CPiC־  moneatnrlea , the  conver.to,  the  (.etiioilca 

fä  rlvf^te  iridivldunla  did  save  mrny  hundreds  of  our  icople,  ‘־*von 
tvci-acnds!  rid,  many  grve  their  own  Uvea  cs  e :'oaultc  No  one  wlix  deny 
tMs!  ״o  Ö־״  O ״ ״t.er  h*״d.  our  «״c«!•״.  tao  .ric״ 

י׳ס  ’h־׳'se  who  were  not  saved,  rnd  the  pctlons  ol.  thest  wno,  l.y  .i^-nt 
did  not  lielf  tnote  in  deei-ernte  need־  The  ''SO־;״  of  r.^ 

frtsrterr: 

‘'ov^^ern  ־.he  Cm!rch  vln  or  be  resiacted  ’'''”״?''or‘''ue^vj^!;id®ln^'reues'־**eA^‘ 
Obll(׳»  tlone  todey?"  Toßether  vita  the  reet  of  ״he  vorid  ״h..1  t,ne31 . ״. 

v'll  h>ve  to  be  enavered  by  ell  ranklnd,  vho  for  one  reeaonor  rnotner, 
chose  alienee־  In  e very  reel  eenae. ״''. ! “*’*י י;®gaio-lcsi״^ ■ "־ 

rrlnesp!“  thAt^'-tA^  JeC  ia ״״ ״lehed  by  G>d  becau.e  he  tel'uaed  to י•־׳;-■^־״ ״  . 
^eiSa״  thertL  ־eva  ere  punlahed  becena«־  in סי־״ ״  of  .;eana  Lhr..a,..c 

did  rot  rnd  do  not,  follow  hie  teecliinrso  It  13  to  a ...ניס^, hi  t 

th'־  '-*hriatlen  conscience  must  address  itself  and,  for  the.r  srKc, 
tret  they  will  be  cble  to  find  thet  rer-sure  of  peace  wnlch  h«0  « ׳ ־f’^^•־  u.  , 
will  our^meiolira,  for  these  many  years־!. ׳ ״xe  Chx^istim  who  ^־^cs  Ja 
aulit  seriously,  from  the  Ifte  Piua  down  to  Uie  fveripo  nrn, 

Jhd  in  all  friendship  tad  feliow8h.lp  we  recognize  nis  .ipliit.ti 
bord^l  ^e  exlend  our  ..rnd  not  In  fergivenoas,  for  It  is  toe  for 

but  in  true  8ynp״thy־  M״y  G<d  h״ve  mercy  on  the  ־ eva  «a  ״e־i  ( 
on  the  Chrlstlfins*  tormented  soul״  Amen״ 


(1) 


There  is  a common  theme  which  linKs  tne  two  Scriptural  readings  for  this 
day,  tae  Toraa  and  tne^aftarah  passages.  In  Dotn  instances  we  are  told  of  a 
reconnaissance-effort,  to  view  tne  lana  01  Canaan  preliminary  to  entering  it. 

Our  Torah  speaks  of  moses  dispatcnine  twelve  spies  to  scout  the  land  of 
Israel,  even  as  tae  twelve  trices  stood  at  tne  ooruer  of  tne  Promisen  Land. 

In  the  Haftarah  we  reaawwg  of  a very  similar  mission  alter  tne  death  of  hoses 
when  Joshua,  some  3Ö  years  later,  stood  at  tae  canks  of  tne  Jordan  pieparing 
to  cross  the  River  and  invade  tne  lana  militarily.  The  identity  of  purpose 
is  seen  in  the  opening  sentences  of  both  passages.  In  Rumcers  we  read:'Vaye- 
daher  Adonoy  el  Moshe  Laymor ; ' bhelach  necno  Anoshim  /'yosuru  es  Eretz  K'na'an. " 
"And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses  saying; י Send  tno a men,  that  tney  may  spy-out  the 
land  of  Canaan."  In  the  Book  of  Joshua  we  reau ; "\^ayishlach  Yehoshua  Bin  nun... 
Sh'naym  Anoshim  M' raglim. .naymor : 'L' chu  R'u  es  noüretz. . " "And  Josxiua  son  of  nun 
sent  Oat  two  men  as  spies  sayixig,  'Co,  view  tae  lana..'"  while  there  is  a con- 
trast  in  the  nature  of fhe  events  waich  befell  the  two  groups  of  spies — that  is, 
tne  spies  of  Moses  encountered  no  difficulties  or  untoward  inciaeats;  and  the 
spies  of  Joshua  were  on  tne  other  hand  involved  in  a perilous  adventure,  the 
» repetition  of  the  two  narratives  unaerscores  a central  purpose:  that  there  are 
\ times  in  tne  lives  of  poLples  when  it  is  imperative  that  tnere  be  a Kind  of  over- 
all  surveillance,  a viewing  of  the  lay  of  the  land,  cefore  a wise  course  of 
, action  can  then  be  pursued. 

This  morning  1 cnoose  to  tnink  of  this  tneme  in  broadest  possible  terms, 
not  so  much  with  regard  to  spying-ouVa  particular  territory,  nor  even  to  scout- 
ing  a specific  region  of  conflict.  Rather,  1 woula  ask  witn  you  tne  question: 

"AS  we  conCai plate  tne|times  in  which  we  live,  as  we  survey  tne  entire  spiritual 
landscap^of  our  generation,  what  kind  of  an  ov^er-ali  report  snail  we  make? 

What,  in  broadest  possible  terms,  is  nappeniijg  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  all  the 
people  who  live  here  oh  earth  in  tne  sixth  decade  of  tne  Twentieth  Ceiioury? 

1 ' Clearly,  the  first  thing  happening  to  the  human-race  today  is  that  it  is 

I beihj^  caught-up  in  a p®10a  of  radical  and  rapia  change.  The  world  of  our  ^^rand- 
parents  is  gone.  The  world  you  ana  1 kn^w,  even  ten  years  ago,  is  gone,  changed 
beyond  recall,  and  cnangea  witn  a quickness  tnat  is  disconcerting  and  frighten- 
ing.  Life  is  always  changlrg.  We  would  be  bored  to  aeath  if  notniig  changed. 

But  what  is  dixfereiit  about  tnecxiange  to  which  we  are  now  subjected  is  its  rapid- 
ity.  Today  change  is  aappexxing  so  fast  tnat,  far  from  ueihg  bored  to  death,  we 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tramplea  to  aeath  by  txxe  rush  of  events.  It 
taxes  time  for  people  to  aajusf  to  cnarit^e;  ana  we  are  not  being  given  time. 

Do  you  remember  tne  african  native's  answer  to  tne  Wxiite  explorer  wno,  on 
safari,  urgea  him  to  nurry?  "I  have  to  step,  "he  said,  "and  let  my  soul  eaten  up 
witn  my  legs."  nut  you  and  1 are  not  being  given  time  to  let  our  souls  catch  up. 

A 2 sad  exa-״ple  of  this,  involving  one  of  tne  truly  great  men  of  our  time, 

V is  tne  tragedy  of  Lr,  Albert  Bchweitzer.  we  ail  Know  of  nim  ana  nis  magnifi- 
cently  self-sacrificing  work.  Wnen  Dr.  schweitzer  opened  ms  famous  hospital  in 
Lambarene,  nirica,  in  1912,  nis  medical  techniques  ana  his  relationships  witn 
the  African  natives  wno  were  his  patients  and  helpers  were  moaern  and  up-to-date, 
nut  toaay  Dr.  Bchweitzer  has  not  changed,  and  his  approach  to  tne  African  has 
not  changed.  The  African,  however,  has  changed,  ana  toaay  he  resents  wnat  he 
considers  Dr.  Bchweitzer's  "paternalism."  A great  man  is  being  scornea  by  many 
of  tne  people  wmm  he  came  to  nelp,  simply  because  a continent  has  moved  too 
fast  even  for  a great  man  to  Keep  up.  O^e  thinks,  too,  of  tne  aeatn  last  weeK 
of  India's  great  leaner,  tanai b Lehru.  here  was  a man  wno  for  seventeen  years, 
from  India's  inception  as  a free  nation  until  now,  was  its  goveinmental  head; 
who  with  complete  dedication  ana  self-sacrifice  lea  its  almost  half-billion 
people;  yet  did  nothing  in  terms  of  preparing  for  future  leadership,  for  his 
ultimate  successors.  And  now  tragically  his  human  ^uortality  caught  up  with 

nim  and  India.  Tne  same  thing,  in  varying  aegrees,  is  true  in  nearly  every 
realm  of  life  and  for  all  of  us.  Events  have  outpaced  our  ability  to 
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The  second  thing  which  such  an  over-all  surveillance  reveals  is  that  this  world 
of  ours  is  becoming  completely  urbanized.  Our  grandparents  lived  in  a world  orien- 
ted  oliefly  around  rural  communities.  You  and  I live  in  a world  in  which  the  influ- 
eiioe  of  the  great  city,  tne  metropolis,  tne  urban  center,  predominates.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  we  live  in  tne  city,  tne  country  or  the  subumos  tne  luflu- 
encts^that  control  me  Kino  of  life  we  live  stem  from  the  city.  There  our  newspa- 
De?rare  edited:  our  books  are  published;  our  TV  and  radio  programs  originate,  ihe 
Lgnificant  impact  upon  our  lives  is  derived  from  the  modern  fact  of  urbanism,  ^d 
the  contrast  between  this  uroan  culture  and  tne  earlier  rural  ouliure  it  replace 
is  so  immense,  so  pervasive,  that  we  neea  to  recognize  more  explicitly  wnat  it  is 

‘*“'^“®Citierare  not  just  bigger  than  towns.  Cities  are  utterly  different  from  towns 
Urbanism  has  many  charaoterstics.  net  us  underline  a few  of  them,  pointing  out  how 
different  they  are  for  people  than  was  tne  former  life  many  of  us  knew  in  Mall 
towns,  in  rural  America,  i’or  instance,  tne  mobility  and  rootlessness  of  urban 
livi^  is  in  Sharpest  contrast  to  tne  essential  stability  of  l״e  as  it  once  was 
in  rarax  cotauiuni ties.  The  heterogeneous  nature  of  city  populations  ״^.tn  peop 
of  ULterly  diverse  economic,  social,  racial,  educational,  linguistic  hackgrounas-- 
all  living  in  closest  proximity— is  a feature  of  oar  uruan  Hie.  10  De  sure,  most 
^all  towSs  had  a sectLn  -the  other  siae  of  the  tracks״  wnere  people  who  were 
"difierent"  lived.  But  tney  were  on  tne  otner  side  01  tne  traCKS.  now  tney  Uve 

of  tnH^e  street,  often  in  the  same  nousing  project-and  that  makes  a world  of 

^^^^^itflife  is  different  from  small  town  liie,also.  Decause  it  seems  less  natur- 
al  more  Ltificial,  more  aepenaent  u^on  mecnanical  ^ox^^-rivances. 

citv  went  off  in  a thunde׳xstorm  in  tne  country,  people  simply  lit  tneir  canaies. 
nifirtne  c^tf  wLn  tne  eletr.cal  service  is  interruptea  tne  result  is  catastro- 

^^^^*There  is^  fwever,^one  cnaracteristic  of  uroanism  tnat  is  signilicant  in  a 
way  affecting  peopibe  far  Deyona  tnese  illustrations.  In  cities  peo^e  have  a 

functional  rather  tnan  a personal  relationsnip  with  one  anotner.  j■  ^ י 

simply  stated,  so  easily  uLerestimated,  makes  an  extraordinary  difierence  not  only 

in  tne  kind  of  life  we  live,  but  in  tne  very  Kina  01  people 

Let  me  try  to  show  you  what  1 mean  by  reminding  you  of  the  contrast,  lor  ex 

ample,  oetween  a ticket  agent  in  tne  railroad  station  ol  a ^ selftr^f 

a^o  and  tne  token  agent  in  tne  suDway  station  of  a moaern  city.  Botn  sell  tr^s 
^riaSon.  Both  work  in  similar  caged  cubicles.  But  at  tnat  point  tx.e  similaritieE 
cease  The  Suiall  town  ticket  agent  knew  everyone,  eveyone  knew  nim.  he  knew  wno 

h:rc;me  tow"^.!  «.Tnad  Teft-^and  often  he  Knew  w־^  he  " 

■L.  +■  <_-i  ■r,  nt  what  about  tne  toKen  ae,ent  in  a city  suDway  station. 

1rma1rstationt,"mecheu.ical  boxes  nave  replaced  agents  as 

ggTTe/h.  r‘  Tar;  \.rLlsh■  t kt״e 

?״ryiu  d^n■^  khoi^im!"  :r  if  yL  fake  iae  tme  fc  get  acquainted,  ne  become־ 

״^^^״^prop!;  Tc^  fLr?fhd  io  btc^mrcrgs  1rair:?::״"Tf?ing.  when  we  infeiacf 

impers0haily,we  get  eerved.  We  don't  have  a with^mThdr  lh“a  citr^u 

town,  it  was  very  different.  There  you  did  business  with  ““®I 

try  to  make  friends  with  tuose  with  whom  you  do  ousiuess.  Aua  there  is  a y 

significant  difference  between  tnese  two  things. 

^ i^w^his  is  hOt  to  label  urbanism  bad,  not  to  imply  that  cit^s  ^ople 

uon't  agree  with  one  another.  10־  suggest  tnat,  would  be  to  miss  tne  P°i“‘ 

pletely.  Citis,  with  their  mc?f  Sa!gs  tnat 
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own  cnoice  because  life  is  more  varied,  nas  greater  opportunities,  is  more  ex- 

is  tne  sources  of  political,  inaustrial,  professional,  cultural 

and  financial  power  are  to  be  found.  Cities  exist  because  people  prefer  city- 
living.  To  say  that  Cod  made  tne  country  and  found  it  good;  wnile  men  maae  the 

i®  ridiculous.  Tney  are  not  gooa  and  baa;  they  are  just 
dii ierent— ana  clearly  more  peopleprefer  tne  city  than  prefer  the  country. 

Cities  14  us  preserve  our  privacy,  our  anonymity,  our  inaividuali ty.  we  can  be 

ourselves,  even  give  rein  to  our  idiosyncrasies,  axia  not  be  nearly  so  bothered 
in  a city  about  what  tue  neghbors  will  say.  The  bigness  of  tne  city  gives  us 
scope.  It  provides  a vaso  stage  on  whicn  we  can  play-out  the  drama  of  our  pri- 

vate  lives.  All  of  this  a city  does  ior  people,  what  we  have  to  recognize  is 

that  cities  also  do  something  TO  people.  ine.most  significant  tni1%  that  the 
functional  relationshiיps  of  cities  do  is  kxek  loneliness,  even  wnere  there  are 
crowds.  If  you  have  no  function  in  a city,  you  are  likely  to  end-up  nobody,  be- 
cause  cities  are  fundamentally  oblivious  of  people  as  persons.  do, then,  as  we 
survey  our  time  ana  piace  we  see,  first,  that  we  aro  bein^i  changed  with  incred- 
1 le  rapidity;  and  secondly,  that  we  are  especially  bein^  changed  by  tne  cities 
in  wnich  we  preier  to  live. 

a tnird  tiling  that  is  i.appening  to  us  toagi  that  needs  to  be  men— 

tionea:  The  religious  view  of  li^  wuicn  men  nela  yesterday  is  toaay  being  re- 

placed  by  a view  of  life  wuich  is  essentially  naturalistic.  Humanistic  and  secuJa^ 
Our  grandparents,  witn  tneir  kind  of  a religious  view  of  life,  found  an- 
swers  to  many  ± of  li^'s  problems  and  help  in  liie's  difficulties  by  believing 
that  "up  tnere"  heaven  tney  called  it — every tning,  was  perfect.  There  was  a Be- 
ing  called  doa  wno  would  come  and  nedp  if  properly  asxed.  now  I hasten  to  ada 
that  I am  not  suggesting  that  their  view  is  any  more  false  or  true  tnan  a view 
held  by  most  people  today,  uut  I am  emphasizing  tnat  it  is  a very  different 
view;  and  I am  suggesting  tnat  most  people  toaay,  even  most  nominally  religious 
persons,  do  not  nold  tnat  kind  oi  a religious  view  witn  enough  conviction  to 
live  by  it  or  let  it  greatly  influence  their  conauct,  or  aerive  much  nein  in 
emergencies  from  it, 

I Most  people  live  toaay  in  tnis  world;  and  "one  world  at  a time "is  about  all 

I that  moaern  men  are  prepared  to  take  into  account.  For  most  modein  people  a gate 
to  heaven  is  closea.  They  have  actually  lost  meaningful  contact,  in  many  cases, 
with  a Being  called  uod  wno  makes  any  real  differexice  in  tneir  lives,  here  and  n 
The  so-called  "sacred"  simply  isn't  important,  heligion  isn't  a factor  one  taxes 
into  account  in  td-anc  ing  this  world's  books  or  making  this  life's  daily  deci- 
sions.  Call  it  secularism,  humanism,  tiie  post-religious  age.  Call  it  wnat  you 
will:  I submit  tnat  it  is  as  aecisive  a fact  about  the  kina  of  world  in  which  we 
live  as  is  tne  fact  of  rapid  change  and  tne  fact  of  uibanization.  Tne  rapidity 
01  change  iias  stretcna  our  ability  to  aajust  to  tixe  breaking  point.  The  urbani— 
zation  oi  liie  iias  •foiced  us  to  a diferent  kind  of  relationsnip  between  persons. 
The  secularization  of  life  has  brouj^ht  us  to  a new  quality  of  religious  belief, 

a new  unaerstandin^,  oi  whatever  reality  men  useu  to  men  when  tney  used  the 
term  "Sod, " 

In  the  face  oi  ail  this,  some  people  have  attemptea  to  turn  txieir  backs,  to 
retreat  into  tne  past.  They  refuse  to  admit  tnat  there  is  any  real  change.  In 
economics  tney  hark  back  to  tne  good-old— days  of  tne  last  century.  In  race  rela— 
tionships  they  ye&rn  for  tne  status— quo— antebellum,  the  tnings  as  they  were  be— 
lore  tne  Civil  ^ar.  They  hanker  after  rural  customs  in  the  miast  of  tne  city; 
the  neo— coloniali sm  oi  the  suburb  is  an  exa-i:ple.  iTiey  even  try  to  return  to 
"tne  old  t^me  religion"  by  singing  tne  ola  hymns  and  by  repeating- tnat  "the 
Bible  says."  I’or  many  oi  us,  however,  such  an  attempt  to  rc.turn  to  yesteraay 
is  impossibly  uni ealistic . . We  refuse  to  be  reactionaries,  either  in  sociology 
or  religion;  and  we  refuse  to  give  way  to  uncertainty  and  fear  in  txie  face  of 
whdt  is  happening  to  us  on  earth.  Instead,  we  believe  tnat  we  can  enter  the  new 

'^^rld  in  faith  and  in  nope. 


Even  though  tne  immediate  and  particular  results  of  wnat  is  xiappening  to 
us  are  that  the  familiar  landmarks  nave  disa^pearea,  that  men  are  lonely,  that 
the  human  race  is  afraid,  tnat  tne  religionist  Tillich  may  be  rxght  when  he 
talks  aoout  "tne  brokenness  of  moaern  life, " that  mankina  nas  indeed  ״suffered 
a universal  loss  of  nerve",  nevertneless,  we  uexieve  tnat  tnese  tilings  do  not 
need  to  he.  In  the  midst  of  tue  crisis  of  our  time  when  you  and  I and  the  in- 
sti tutions , includii.g  the  synagogue- church  to  wnich  we  are  committed, are  being 
subjected  to  such  radical  changes,  we  insist  vve  can  see  Goa,  tne  foundation 
of  our  ultimate  being,  comir%  to  met  numan  oeiu^s  in  tne  storm  ana  stress  of 
human  nistory.  Yes,  x as  we  survey  the  iana  today  and  see  what  is  happening, 
dare  affirm  tnat  change,  urbanization  and  even  secularism  are  in  no  way 
deteiring  God  from  coming,  to  us,  any  moie  tnan  tne  diffeient  life  of  men  yes- 
terday  deterred  men  from  comin^^  into  tnat  world.  In  txie  murk  ana  aesperate 
anxieoies  of  ral  life,  Goa  is  to  be  founa.  That,  to  some  of  us,  is  tne  heart 
of  our  moaem  faith;  ana  we  even  rejoice  tnat  some  of  tne  sen&imental  trap— 
pings  with  wnich  many  have  wrapped  the  concept  of  God  are  at  long  last  coming 
unwrapped. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  going  to  oe  miraculously  liftea-up  out  01  tnis 
world  with  its  problems,  and  taken  out  of  tne  city's  conflicts,  and  i oS  lone- 
liness,  into  a pink-cloud  cosiness  of  heaven,  hor  are  our  institutions  dedi- 
cated  to  religion  goin^  to  survive  unchangea  witn  a business-as-usual  attitude. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  quite  the  oprosite.  we  are  going  to  be  changea,  ana 
quickly,  and  our  cherisned  institutions  with  us.  for  this  is  what  our  times 
are  saying  to  us:  that  Goa  has  not  desertea  creation,  !!or  abandoned  life; out 
that  in  the  miast  of  tuis  changing,  urban,  secular  scene,  God  is  interjecting 
himself,  what  is  aappening  on  earth  is  going  to  continue  to  happen.  Tne  impor- 
tant  question  you  and  I are  going  to  have  to  answer  is,  wnat  are  we  going  to 
do  in  response? 

Change,  by  itself,  doesn't  hurt  people.  Urbanism  is  wnat  most  people  pre- 
fer.  Ana  x secularism  in  some  v^ays  is  gooa  for  religion.  It  will  "get  God 
out  of  the  cnurches  ana  synagogues  where  for  too  many  people  ne  ha^  been  for 
far  too  long  coopea  up,  and  release  Him  into  tne  worla.  Tne  tii1nt3  that  is 
dangerous  and  destructive  is  not  change,  nor  uroanization,  aor  secularization; 
it  is  trj׳ing  to  take  the  ola-fasnioned  virtues  of  yesterday  and,  in  a rigid 
fasnion,  make  tnem  serve  tne  future.  It  is  trying  to  make  patterns  that  man- 
kind  has  outgrown  aetermine  tne  way  men  shoula  live  in  tne  future.  we  need 
to  be  cnanged,  and  our  institutional  patterns  need  to  be  cnangea  as  well. 

This  is  the  chane,e  to  wnich  Goa  is  driving  us,  by  a way  we  mignt  not  cnoosq 
and  by  a way  which  we  certainly  ao  not  fxna  comfortable,  nut  towara  a destiny 
wnich  He  has  aetermined. 

Yes,  we  are  being  led  later  tnan  we  like  into  a new  worla.  we  are  being 
challenged  to  rethink,  restructu4Fe,  remodel  our  lives  ana  tne  lives  of  our 
institutions.  We  are  being  forced  to  separate  tne  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the 
values  tnat  endure  from  the  nusks  that  neea  to  oe  turown  away,  we  nave  an  op- 
portunity  to  Cmmit  ouiselves  afresn  to  tae  purpose  waicn  Goa  nas  in  mind  for  us 
And  so,  as  we  spy-out  tne  iana,  tne  temper  of  our  times,  we  need  not  be  dis- 
neartned,  but  like  Josnua,  too,  we  ougnt  near  tae  reassurance  of  God: 

"Chazak  7eEmatz.,ki  Im'cho  Adonoy  Elonscno  h'cnol  Asner  Taylaych..He  strong 
and  of  gooa  courage.. for  tne  Lord  thy  Goa  is  wita  tnee  whithersoever  tnou 
goestl"  Amen. 
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GENEILU. 

may  I takr»  tiis  means  of ז־וודו^ז-״י־- ך!(;  you  back, 

S,  in  Sept,  from  the  trad,  vacnti  n period 
hope  tl)e  weeks  or  months  away  were  beneficial 
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so  that  we  c^n  meet  once  a^^airi  dial  ler1f״es  of  today, 
while  summer,  trad,  is  set  between  June  21  & Sept  22! 

י custom  to  desi^pi-Jul  Au^ 

and  those  or  you  who  were  around  know,  all  too  well 
that  it  has  been  a very  uncomf  time  phys  but,  cilso, 
spirit  & morally 

41  have  had  occas,  to  say  in  prev,  yrs  that  no  newspj״■ 
was  nec;  that  events  the  same  mess  as  when  I left  btl 
ths  year  not  the  case.  Each  day  new  prob  1 ׳ 

SPECIFIC  ■ 

tjoes  without  saying;  tJi  at  in  early  days  of  summer  we 
knew  to  be  watchful  & careful  re•  events  to  come, 
the  very  atr,  it  seemed,  was  cti  ar^jed  wth  electricity 
of  inter^roup  liates  ^ resentments;  it  was  difficult 
to  regain  ones  sanity  & emotional  calm 


B 


3 NY,  Rochester,  ersey  City,  Phila  all  had  trouble  &. 


despite  passa^^e  of  Civ  "it^hts  Act,  indicates  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  in  jjfear  <li  years  to  come 

4 indeed,  had  positive  proof  that  one  can  not  wi|>e  out 
a full  injustice  of  a century  wit  h j n sp^ce  of  weelcs, 

5 but,  even  aside  from  civil  I'ii.hts  act  & it  s .tt  rn{^^;le , 
had  other  related  prolilems,  all  of  which  c^n  cause 
food  for  thoU{^ht, 

BODY  ^ .יג-י י  N- 

A L.A.  CARDINAL  '־tr«!  , 

1 while  great  amunt  of  space  was  given  to  horritle  evn 
in  Miss,  as  far  as  CR  process  is  concerned,  can  see 
much  more  in  terras  of  conflict  which  erupted  in  L.A. 

2 you  may  recall  that  a priest  wrote  a letter  to  Pope 
accusing  his  Cardinal  of  false  feehavior  relative  to 
minority  groups  in  his  parish  & in  whole  of  LA  area. 


-} 


3 this,  surely,  was  one  of  most  devastating  co!1׳mcnts רז ס 
Americ.  scene  and  showed  a divisiveness  within  US 
hierardhy  snch  as  we  have  rarely  an  opport  to  witnes 

4 it  is  an  indication  of  depth  of  feeling  within  heart! 
and  minds  of  younger  priests  that  ti»ey  would  risk  all 
for  the  causd  at  h.and;  to  publicly  question  & atta<^ 
Card,  is  unheard  of  and  unpreced»'nted  in  modern  time? 

5 it  was  surely,  tlien,  a hard,  long  & diffic  sutn'ier  fr 
'^hurch,  as  well  as  embarrassing  one;  this  inonolithic 
structure  must  have  been  sljaken  to  foundations  by  thf 
actions  of  such  a priest  full  of  idealisip, 

6 it  indie  that  struggle  is  beini;  waged  on  al  ] l<־velj,  tS 

\aa.  I 1 

4-0  •=  .V-,,  ן 


(long,  hot,  Dirr  summer:  p. 

but,  at  sam«  time,  shows  how  deeply  inroad  the 
nroble  has  made  on  all  those  who  seek  to  help,  that 

it  is  on*  of  "“'י 

engl׳vnd  ^ ^ ר 

we  Jews  have  also  been  subject  to  a controversy,  & 
it  has  m^de  it  for  us  who  think  & concern  ourselves 
also  a long,  hot  & diff  summer,  aside  from  problems 
of  society  which  affedt  us  all  & ״ur  neighbors, 
refer  to  case  in  -ngland,  which  began  just  prior  to 
summer  & had  cont  quietly,  without  publici  y.  ׳^e 
^plit  in  i^ngl.  J.  comr.mity  when  a Uabbi  aco 

quest  some  of  the  literal  interp  of  ible^  ortho. 
L you  know,  he  was  dismissed  by  hief  Aabbi  & now 
he  his  followers  formed  own  cong,  without  head  ra 
but  as  if  this  were  not  siiffient,  we  hpve  now  a tru 
battle  between  ortho  &■  reform  elements 
•we  ourselves  are  familiar  with  the  issue  for  we  in 
lib  Jud  experienced  it  in  Europe  in’ 19th  cent  d;  in 
"niericas(  to  a lesser  degree  ^t  same  time  aiad  we  a e 
an  outgrowth  of  this  revolt  & rel)ellion  &.  this  ra- 

ti  nal  approach  to  Jaidaism  -j.  i.  j 

the  issue  for  us  is  vc  ry  real  in  that  we  ought  to  d 

all  we  c n to  support,  morally  & fneuicially  if  we  a 

" י . י־ _ J.  L«  ^ 
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called  upon  to  do'  so,  the  efforts  of  the  liberal  gr 
for  this  is  our  own  history  repeated  and  the  strugg 
which  has  now  begun  for  this  small  group  in  ngl 
J11  I 1-11  p-  & the  end  result,  the  consequences,  are 
far  beyond  our  imagination  and  cornpreh^.nsi  on. 
suffice  it  to  say,  tlie  '^ew.  air  is  al^o  more  charge 
than  it  was  heretofore  for  a life  ^ death  struggle^ 
b-  ortho  in  England  and  it  will  affect 
not  immed,  than  at  some  future  date! 


beiJig  waged 
us  here;  if 
CONClJiSION 
A General 
1 there  were, 
to  4rt1e  fore 


Q •f*  course , *nany  other  mat ! ers זו גhih  came 
in  summ.er  months  but  these  most  vital  in 
terms  of  far-reaching  c nsequences 
indicates  the  vast  dimensions  ofour  ioiter-group  pro 
lens  and,  if  anything  at  all,  these  farthconing  holy 
days  sho\11d  presetit  us  with  a valid  & vital  picture 
of  •/hat  is  in  store  for  all  Jwoj 

Specific  / ' i י n 

we  are  about  to  begin  a ”fall  season  but  life  had 
not  ended  or  stood  still  just  bee.  we  on  vacation 
mifht  do  well,  in  terms  of  RH  & this  S,  tdask  ^ 

vine  guidance  goeat  challenges  which  we  vdl  1 
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t h 


"y  (7” 


that  we 


surely  meet  and,  most  vital  of  all, 
in  a noble  and  sacred  sj/irit  so  tl)at 
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EUJi:V  ROSH  lUSHONO!  SUN  EVE:  ix/6/r>4 
INTRODUCTION 

1 ^;^elcome  you  in  name  of  entire  conji'.  J^ftmTTy  &■  in 

name  of  offic  family  to  our  on  ths  eve  of  RH 

? hope  pray  that  it  will  be  for  u & yrs  good  year, 
one  of  hope,  life  & health  :?I  that  all  of  us  may  l)e 
inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  good. 

3 ths  is,  I need  not  tell  you,  theme  of  these  days ;a 
belief  as  old  as  our  faith,  as  modern  as  tomorrow; 
you  either  acknowledge  Gd  and  you  have  faith^or  yo 
reject  Him  aiid  these  days  of  Awe  are  meaningless. 

4 it  is  a choice  we  do  not  and  c^n  not  dictate;  it 
must  come  from  wfiithin  your  heart,  mind  ^ spirit. 

D SPECIF!(’ 

ml  it  is  in  this  context,  then,  I would  urge  yoix  to 
cotxsider  the  occasion  with  care,  & in  depth.  I sa 
this  for  in  our  day  the  ultimate  concern  in  Speed 
father  than  Ccireful  & con  temp  or  considerati 

2 recently,  to  give  you  aj6f''^ample , I was  struck 

b,  a ^ commercial  which  boasted  that  a 
mfg  has  developed  a TV  picture  tube  which  goes  on 
at  the  flick  of  a wr־!  st 

3 marvels  of  our  modern  age!:  now  you  need  no  longer 
wait  evefi  30  seconds  before  picture  &■  sound  engulf 
you  b\1t  ho,ve  your  desired  chaixnel  iug t ant aneous ly . 

4 also,  in  saine  vein,  have  more  "instant"  products 
«ufla.(o>than  the  real’,  speed  in  planes  tlie  ultimate  spphis 

icat i (xn , "digest"  IBooks  or  mags  are  in  vogue;  in 
Jud  even  have  a Hebrew  text  book  wliicli,  pl^aying  a- 
long  on  this  theme,  is  called  "Rocket  '1  o ars’’. 

BODY 

A THE  RICAL  THINÜ-^  ^ /״w-cbU׳ 

1 therefore , 'Want  to  caution  that  instaxit  coffee  is 
not  the  real  t!)ing  and  if  we  want  to  gain  the  best 
euid  real  d<^׳th  in  whatever  we  do,  hurry,  speed 
quickness  not  nec.  tlie  answer. 

3 it  wou.ld  seem  to  me  that  in  field  of  Rel  especial  1 
but  also  in  politics,  lit,  prt  i'■  human  relations, 
it  is  i1\  order  to  become  more  deliberate  moi'e 

Tf . _ ^ 1 ^ ^ . 


find  the 


endeavors 


careful  in  all  our 
true  ii'gredient. 

3 as  a CO Jisequence , tliese  fiolydays  and  our  reaction 
to  them  are  a matter  of  seriousness  axid  inner  vi  - 
talityjwhich  can  not  be  accomplished  in  a moment  l»t 
need,  inij^d,  the  slow,  steady  and  thouglitfiil  con- 
cern  of  eacti  arid  every  one  of  iis. 
this  RH  occasion  is  the  "real  tlijng''  and  ought  to  I'e 
treated  as  sucli;  there  is  nothing  superficial  obtx 
for  tlie  essentials  go  to  t!1e  core  of  each  ew  & Jrt 


CeREV  SUND  EVE:  ±x/'6/6k)  p p 

B JUSTICE  & MERCY 

1 one  of  cr.״at  areas  of^concel»n,  ,,here  peac.e  ״uiet& 
slowness  arc  nec,  is  that  of  ‘^iistice  in  t 

2 man,  being  human,  can  not  accept  the  fulT  force  of 

Justice  being  meted  out  to  him,  without  slow  even 
agonizing  prepiiration 

3 he  knows,  if  he  beleves,  that  his  fate  liangs  in  the 
balance;  he  looks  around  at  all  that  is  near  dear 
to  him  questions  whether  his  way  of  life  is  worth 
0Ü  being  sustaj.ned  for  yet  another  year. 

^ instant  or  superficial  forgiveness  aval 

able  to  nan  ^t  this  season  of  the  year;  it  calls  fr 
searching  of  heart  and  an  inner  turmoil  spirit 

for  as  orah  tells  us  truthfully,  there  ±^s  no  man 
that  sinneth  not, 

5 i«  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  believing  '^ew  seeks  J 
with  trepidation  and  anxiety;  that  the  quickness  of 

1 it  is  in  ths  context  partic  that  we  see  v/isdom  of  J1 
Justice  does  not  either  come  quickly  or  is  dispens 
with  superficially  or  irrati  nally  by  Gd 

2 rather,  nov/  the  book  is  opened,  there  are  10  days 
repent  & penit  and  only  after  a full  day  of  fiast  & 
prayer,  on  YK,  is  our  fate  decided, 

3 thus,  we  might  well  invert  one  of  popular  sayings: 

all  s not  well  that  well  but  all's  wej ! that  b 

n s well 

h the  point  ia,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  the  maturity  & 
maturing  proc<  ss  of  each  person;  that  as  w'e  preoar 
to  face  the  test  when  our  livds  are  weighed  that  w 
seek  compassion  and  mercy  as  an  adjunct  to  'Justice 
that  lar  from  the  quickness  speed  of  our  time,  w 

'ONXbSsiiS  ״f  this  day  in  steady  contempl 

. (UiNEiiA]. 

^ welcome  ^ew  "r  of  5723;  i 

lÄ^ougkt-  us'^tj&Äi^״’regardiug  tlie  past  year  & we  see 
that  many  of  the  problems  will  be  ca  ried  over  ths 

+ ״I;!’״י‘‘ " ‘׳״®  the  qniet  of  our 

mughts  or  11נ  the  liectic  riish  of  our  dai  Iv  concern 

shall  we  be  here  tonight  c-  call  it  quits,  or  shall  we 
concern  ourselves  for  the  next  ten  days  fully  c.  ^e,  ' 

3 instant,  sound  view  are  grt  boon,  perhaps,  to  co,‘.1 
Put  not  when  one  communes  vd  th  God  R tc-i 
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ROSH  HASHONO  A.M.  ; 1st  Day. 


My  friends,  itxkas  the  words  of  the  prophet  Mlcah  have  often  been  quot- 


of thee"  aaia  if  I were  to  paraphrase  this  remark  to  suit  the  current 


ed  "It  hath  been  told  thee,  0 man,  what  Is  good  and  what  the  Lord  doth  requlr 

-יין י 

OQOftetem 

of  our  official  and  sacred  entry  into  the  New  Year  of  5725»  i־  could  easily 
a»y:  "It  hath  been  told  thee,  0 rabbi,  what  to  say  and  what  some  vocal  member 
require  of  thee"!  For,  my  friends,  more  tr.an  anything  else  the  message  that 
has  crem^-kre  me  a number  of  times  prior  to  this  sacred  occasion,  was ^ ho  timiigh 
exp>re8sed  both  expllcltely  anc  Impllcitely^  that  of  all  the  subjects  I should 


NOT  mention,  is  the  struggle  for  civil  rights•  Not  only  was  I remfended  that 
I hod  0 0^001  on  ta 


rlcn  ty  mention  the  theme  last  year  at  this  tlme^ but  it  was  also 


brought  to  ray  attention  that  "people  are  tired  of  hearing  about  It"  and,  last 
but  certainly  not  least.  It  was  pointed  cut  that  there  was  precious  little 
%abeu־t  Judaism  Involved  In  the  crucial  issue  of  the  Negro’s  attempt^  to  gain 
an  equal  and  Just  place  within  tiTcr  oiJui  our  white  society•  This  whole 
manner  of  approach,  indedd  this  pressure,  remiiadis  me  all  too  forcibly  of  a 
Joke  which  made  the  rounds  among  my  colleagues  at  our  last  annual  convention J 
someone  said  that  the  average  man’s  definition  or  idea  of  a good  sermon  is  on 
that  goes  over  his  own  head  and  hits  his  neighbor  4sQ.uare  on  the  Jaw*  This 
«>xprocei-€>n  of  what  should  be  said  from  this  pulpit  and  what  should  not  be  men 
tloned  is,  perhaps,  symptomatic  of  an  experience  encountered  by  me  last  year 

when,  some  days  after  Rosh  HaShono,  I received  an  unsigned  letter  froro*־a=^ffli^ 

a.  df 

^pog&tlcn  taking  me  to  task  for  upholding  the  rights  of  the  Negr 
minority.  Not  only  does  this  unsigned  statement  reflect  a measure  of  coward- 
Ice  on  ־the  part  of  the  Individual  who  sent  it  but  it  Is  an  affront  to  the  pu^. 
pit  which  I occupy^  and  Is  deeply  resented  by  me  as  an  -exppro&elon  of  oqntiment•• 
It  therefore.  Incumbent  upon  me  to  make  a decision;  namely,  that 
while  I may  offend  the  sensitivities  of  some  and  offend  In  the  larger  sense 
the  presence  of  others,  I can  not  and  could  not  in  all  good  faith  either  bow 
to  the  requests  made  of  me  nor  can  I afford  either  as  human  being,  or  as  an 
American,  or  as  a Jew  and  certainly  not  as  a rabbi, Ignore  this  Issue  which 
has  revolutionized  our  society  inn  years  paet־  and  threatens  to  be  an  ever  great 

I 


11• 


among  us  In  the  year  before  us•  ■(^3,  of  course,  10(^16  devote/my- 

self  to  a horalle^lcal  lnterpretatl0Ty<5f  some  pertinent  t^t  ״elatlve  bo  Rosh 

HaShono,  aS  orthodox  rabbi  mlgjWb,  culled  from  the  T&lmud  or  othe^  traditio 

sources  but  I seriously  doi^  that  this  would  any  of  you, /or  myself, 

r)־־® 

the  Selous  stimulus  we  ne^  to  prepare  ourselA/s  for  the  strej^Cious  year  he- 
fer/-Tre •^ After  all,  It  Is  Rosh  HaShono;  we  seek  a lesson  for  the^year  we  are 

now  entering;  and  Is  It  not  written,  If  you  should  need  a text,  in  the  greate 

of  all  prayers  for  this  day,'\  |  יי^ י  "Thou  openest  the  book  of  records 

and  It  telleth  Its  own  story;  for  it  Is  signed  by  the  hand  of  every  man"•  If 
and  we  ^believe  it,  the  book  of  Life  Is  open  before  the  Lord  this  day  and  w 
hope  to  be  inscribed  In  It,  as  well  as  our  families  and  loved  ones,  then,  sur 

ly,  the  signature  of  each  and  ^ery  one  of  us  must  be  evident  In  behalf  of  ou 

cause^and  d1r־behalf  or  In  support  of  the  cause  of  each  and  every  other  hitman 
being•  But  even  should  this  reason  for  preaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Negro 
question  not  bd  sufficient,  then  allow  me  to  give  one  more  valid  thought:  we 
speak  on  the  subject  because  of  one  of  the  reasons  given  agalns_t  It;  namely, 
"that  people  are  tired  of  hearing  about  It^"•  This,  It  would  appear  to  me, 
la — roaoon  given  negatively.  Is  sufficient  ■*»cason  unto  itself  to  speak  out 
positively^  for  this  r ■^דזי1זד  Is  but  one^phase  of  the  white  backlash  so  evident 
In  our  day  a backlash  In  which,  I am  ashamed  to  say  but  of  which  I 

have  personal  and  ample  evidence,  all  too  many  Jews  are  Invo'^ed• 

1 can  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand,  that  Jews  can  resent  the  rls 
of  the  militant  Neccrc  spirit  as  these  minority  people  attempt  to  gain  their 
place  and  make  their  adjustment  to  tJEB  soj^clety  which  take  for  granted•  W 

forget,  it  seems  to  me^all  too  quickly  and  conveniently,  that  not  too  many 
years  ago  and  even  now  In  certain  areas  of  the  world,  a bit  of  militancy  and 
support  by  others  in  behalf  of  the  *^ew  could  easily  have  changed  the  course  o 
Jewish  history  and  might,  at  least  In  part,  have  assured  the  ourrlv/al  in  far 
greater  numbers  the  eyl g^^noc  of  our  dellow  religionists  Instead  of  seeing  si 
million  of  our  number  go  to  their  deaths•  The  type  of  tactic  employed  by  the 
minority  groups  was,  of  course,  not  known  In  the  dfca^r  of  which  I speak,  but  I 


I 


surely  believe  that  a protest!  a sit!  lie!  stand—ln  soשe  25  years  ago 
have  greatly  altered  the  picture  of  our  endurlrc•  tragedy•  We  need!  Incldeu- 
tally!  not  ®erely  look  to  the  past  to  find  80 ש 0שeasure  of  reality!  anti— Jew— 
Ish  prejudice  in  Russia,  Argentl^na^a«€  Spal^  ,as  well  as  G0rשany!  could  surely 
be  sutj^aed  or  toned  down  In  its  Intensity  If  the  *Jews  of  Aשerlca  would  rise 
up  as  a great  body  of  men  and  women  and־-wc1vt33i  protest;^  In  every  conceivable 
manner  to  halt  the  onslought  against  our  people  In  our  present  day•  It  has 
always  seemed  highly  Ironic  to  me,  when  eonsldering  the  plight  of  the  Jews  In 
Russia,  for  examי^le,  that  there  we  have  Jews  who  want  to  pray  and  be  ews  but 
are  not  allowed  to,  while  here  In  A^jerlca^  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  prao- 
tlce  our  Judaism  but  will  not  do  so• 

Instead,  then,  of  the  sympathy  we  ought  to  show  the(^norltj(^trgggll1^ 
•to  makis-lto  prpspnre  we  merge  quietly  into  the  backlash  as  Jews 'and  as 

Americans,  forgetting  that  some  time  ago  were  that  very  same  minority  and 
no^  one  rose  to  our  aid•  Our  people  show,  time  and  again,  that  they  are  lib- 
erals  In  theory  but  not  in  practlde^  when  the  liberal  attitude  Is  laced  with  an 
influx  of  Negroes  Into  their  own  area  or  neighborhood•  As  *Faroes  Baldwin  so 
eloquently  stated:  we  realize,  deep  In  our  hearts,  that  the  Necro  Is  at  th^ 
very  bottom;  we.ilike  to  help  him  up  but  not  one  of  us  wants  to  be  where  he  Is* 
Furthermore!  we  argue  that  poor  housing,  living  conditions.  Illness  and^Äe^ ' 
also  exist  among  the  whljLe  population  but,  again  as  Baldwi^^  has  suggest- 
cd!  this  comparison  is  certainly  no  consolation  to  the  Negro  who  must,  out  of 
dire  necessity,  inhabit  the  ghetto  in/whlch  hey^Mwi־.  And,  na^’Le  my  friends, 
the  very  word ״gh^o״ ; does  it  not  conjure  up  for  you  the  history 
and  the  heritage  of  your  people  and  mine^  But,  instead  of  helping  the  mlnorl- 
ty  escape  from  the  ghetto  we  Join,  with  all  enthusiasm,  such  organization  as 
the  -Parents  and  Taxpayers״  In  order  to  ״protect״  as  we  scT^lthtl^put  It, 
the  Integrity  of  our  schools•  The  perfect  example  can  be  seen  in  the  borough 
of  «Queens,  Jackson  Heightsy^partlcularly , where  groups  of  parents,  Jews  pre- 

dominantly,  are  ceolt^g  the  courts,  the  churches  and  Synagogues,  the  police, 

the  various  social  asrenoifaes  nr 

g ncles  of  their  area  In  an  attempt  to  head  oßf  the  Inte- 
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e^atloמ  whicVi טת זsC  surely  come•  But  ever  more 


vj9e;<  macrazlne  showed  some  months  ago,  while  we  are  all  Ir  favor,  theoretlcall 


the  ^^egro 


speaklrg,  of  a charge  for  the  better 


►•  ך\%  of  those 


!till  retalr  most  of  The  prejudices  ard  stereotypes. 


Interviewed  said  that  the  Negro  smells  differently;  which,  as  you  may  recall 
Is  precisely  the  kind  of  accusatior  levelled  against  the  Jews  by  the  Nazi. 
Also,  69^  maintained  that  the  Negro  has  looser  morals  than  does  the  lihite  and 
again,  was  It  not  the  Jew,  also,  who  was  accused  of  loose  morality.  Indeed  of 
amorallty  by  the  forces  which  destroyed  us  between  1933  9^hd  1945?  Those  who 
are  ^rep>A(l|׳ented  Injbhls  survey  are  a good/^jwj^^m’  of  Jews;  how  soon  we  have  for« 
gotten!  In  short,  by  our  actions  and  attitudes  and  hypocrlcy  we  are  allowing 


ourselves  to  be  alllgned  with  the  reactionary  elements  which  claim,  In  no  un- 
certain  terms,  that  this  country  has  been  stolen,  or  taken  over,  by  the  minor: 
tles,־־a»d  yt  seems  Ironic  to  comment  that  we  who  are  a minority  ourselves.  In 
a very  real  sense,  are  party  to  this  type  of  trash  and  wlll_pfw«/  our  voic^ 


a very  real  sense,  are  party  to  this  type  of  trash  and  wlll^il«/  our  voic^ 
Ire  be  ireal'il‘  from  the^half-JeW|^asr)irlng  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land  to 
the  most  average  member  of  a thousand  congregations  spread  from  one  end  of  th׳ 
land  to  the  others 

My  friends,  I take  this  opportunity  of  the  New  Year,  when  even  the  »Jew- 

Ish  underground  emerges  from  hldi^ng  for  its^iT'emple  yati^iTaaiTye,  to  speak  to 

you  on  this  crucial  subject.  Indeed,  I would  go  further:  T plead  with  you, 

I ask  of  you,  I beg  of  you  and  I implore  you  In  the  name  of  God,  that  you  do 

not  become  Involved  In  this  Inslduous  and  vile  attack,  known  as  the  white 

backlash,  which  |hr*eatens  the  achievements  of  our  fellow  hum-an  beings.  It 

is  a part  of  our  tradition  to  stated  we  are  all  created  In  the  Image  of  the 

Almighty,  we  are  all  children  of  God,  we  are  all  descendents  of  one  man,  we 

are  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  Him,  W«3t  we  have  One  Father  and 

One  God^created  us.  If  these  verses  from  our  tradition  are  to  be 

-true-  and  accepted  by  us  as  the  true  heritage  and  basis  of  Judaism, 

- 

then  It  would  appear  to  me,/^we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  prepare  ourselves. 
In  spirit  and  In  mind.  In  heart  and  In  body  to  welcome  as  our  equals  those 
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who  ar*e  still  oppressed,  ’/hen  you  come  before  God  on  this  sacred  day,  wher 
you  bear  the  sound  of  tbe  Sbofar,  when  you  plead  with  HIt.  for  life  and  con~ 
tentiuent , ^^^^u'~'oar7?not  also,  In  the  best  of  Jewish  tradition,  broaden  the  base 
of  your  prayer  and  include  all  those,  all  over  the  world  and  rle:ht  here  in 
our  own  backy^ard,  who  yearn  for  light  and  air,  who  seek  to  breathe  and  to 
prosper,  who  hope  to  be,  as  are  you  and  I,  free  men  1 

Shortly  after  this  sermon,  after  the  Shemono  Ssreh,  w^  shall  rise  and 
pray:  which  the  famous  questions  occur:  who  shall  live  and  who 

shall  die?  It  Is  from  this  prayer  that  I quoted  at  the  beginning:  ״Thou  bpen 
est  the  book  of  records  and  It  telleth  Its  own  story;  for  it  is  signed  by  the 
hand  of  every  man.”  What  shall  the  book  of  records  say,  In  terms  of  our 
actions  for  5724  and  relative  to  our  Inner  promised  for  5725'?  "It  Is  signed 
by  the  hand  of  every  man:  by  what  we  believe,  by  what  we  embrace,  by  what  we 
espouse,  by  Jiifhat  we  believe  to  be  meaningful  and  right.  I truly  hope  that 
your  name  and  the  names  of  those  near  to  you  shall  be  inscribed  In  this  book 
for  good  but,  I also  hope,  that  In  the  year  to  come  you  shall 

live  ll^ves  worthy  of  the  highest  tradition  and  heritage  which  our  faith 
offers  to  Its  adherants.  Let  there  not  be  established  a Jewish  ghetto  of  the 
mind  but  let  us  break  down  the  mils  of  separation;  let  there  be  a unity  of 
purpose  and  strength  of  achievement,  let  there  be  a realization  of  goals  so 
that  when  we  wish  each  other  a Shono  ^ov^,  fa  good  year”  Ife  shall  Imply  that 
this  is  to  be  a good  year  not  only  for  us  but  for  all  human  beings•  Permit 
them,  also,  along  with  you,  to  be  Inscribed  In  the  Book,  for  a full,  happy, 
contented  and  noble  life. 

Amen• 


יה 


ROSH  HASHONO;  2nd  day;  A.M. 

My  friends,  some  months  ago  I had  a very  interesting  experience. 

For  8 local n was  asked  to  write,  in  ray  capacity  as  a rabbi, 
a small  article  which  was  to  ^ contain»#  the  guiding  principles  of 
Judaism.  In  other  words,  it  was  ray  duty  to  define  the  essentials  of  our 
faith;  something,  I might  add,  which  I had  not  consciously  done  for  many 
of  the  ten  years  in  which  I have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  rabbinate. 

In  the  course  of  this  decade,  in  terms  of  congregational  responsibilities, 
one  becomes  so  Involved  in  the  details  and  utilitarian  purposes  of  a 
faith  and  its  organization  that  one  tends  to  forget  or  cast  aside  the 
essential  elements  which  guide  and  sustain  our  faith.  Therefore,  it  was 
with  a sense  of  gratitude  that  I accepted  the  challenge  of  the  article 
but  ray  feeling  of  gratitude  was  rapidly  dispelled  by  the  difficulty  and 
hardship  which  I encountered  as  I attempted  to  set  down  a few  specific 
items  which  would  convey  to  the  reader  the  core  and  the  basis  of  Judaism. 
The  task  engaged  me  fully  for  some  days;  time  and  again  I was  forced  to 
discard  what  I had  written  and  begin  anew  for  I found  myself  engaged  in 
polemics  and  in  a recital  of  superficialities  or  details  which  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  rock  bottom  principles  of  our  belief.  In  short, 
such  matters  as  the  wearing  of  hats,  the  type  of  food  we  do  or  do  not  eat, 
our  manner  of  worship,  the  differences  between  orthodoxy  and  liberal  Ju- 
daisra,  the  customs  of  the  home  and  Synagogue  were  not  what  was  called  for 
in  an  article  of  t !■י■  !! t. Lu-wgA4wpr■  Rather,  I 

with,  a listing  of  the  elements  of^fai th^-ln-  tw-fHno  of  what  we  be- 
lleve  not  merely  in  b(Li׳ms  •nf  what  we  do;J^׳e  1^  was  iieuessaiy  to  explcln 
the  pi'liiuiples  uf  Torah  oo  they  affect  yeur  life  and  nttw^here  it  was 
necessary  to  detail  for  the  reader,  and  I was  soon  discovered) for  myself, 
those  few  principles  and  beliefs  which  made  me  a Jew  and  which  separated 
me  from  all  those  who  practice  another  religion.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  I decided  some  months  ago  that  this  would  be  the  opportunity  to 
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convey  to  you  my  trend  of  thought  In  terTna  uf  UitJ"־־lüü1iB  nt  Ua11׳<^  for  88 
we  observe  the  New  Year  it  becomes  almost  8 necessity  thet  we  know,  and 
know  full  well,  what  it  Is  that  makes  end  establishes  our  religion  as  a 
force  and  as  a power  and  as  8 spiritual  entity  in  terras  of  the  life  we 
live.  As  we  begin  a new  year,  what  better  time  tb»n  to  reflect  on  what 
we  are, for  we  gathered  here  are  also  all  too  prone  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  superficial  aspects  9^  our-■  worgtrtp  rather  then  with  the  essen- 
tlels.  Let  me  give  you  the  most  obvious  examples:  we  worry  as  to  the 
melodies  to  be  used,  as  to  who  end  how  many  shall  be  called  to  the  Torah, 
whether  our  seats  are  taken,  whether  the  service  will  be  full  of  inspi- 
ration  and  whether  the  sermon  shall  be  of  meaning;  indeed,  all  too  many 
of  us  worry  and  concern  ourselves  as  to  which  dress  we  will  wear  and  to 
whet  advantage  our  hats  will  have  a signal  effect  on  all  those  wVio  will 
^ notice  our  entrance  into  the  House  of  Worship;  on  the  other  hand,  I dare 

to  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  actually  concerned  with  the  deep  and  abiding 
relevance  of  this  date,  of  the  fact  thet  we  begin  a period  of  ten  solemn 
days  before  the  jud<:ement  of  God,  of  whether  we  are  really  and  truly 
committed  to  a searching  of  our  souls  or  whether  this  aspect  of  our  High 
Holyday  worship  has  become  obsolete  in  the  light  of  modern  living.  In 
short,  you  and  I are  generally  concerned  with  details  imd-with  strperfi-^ 
ninl  voluoo  rather  than  occupying  ourselves  with  the  essential  nature  of 

foüew.  Therefore,  allow  me  to  convej^to  you  what  I consider  to  be 
the  ooocntliilo  of  our  faith  [and  i present'^'^for  Aour  consideration  for 
three  specific/reasons:  first,  l/ecause  at  the  b^innlng  of  t/e  year  we 
ought  to  raak^known  to  ourselves,  to  define,  t/e  faith  to  Which  we  pay 
homage  this  ^ey  of  Rosh  Hashonb;  secondly,  tc/give  a sens/ of  knowledge 
to  the  youni  people  of  our  congregation  eith/r  for  their /intellectual 


gratification  or  for  their  spiritual  edification  as  th^y׳go  about  thei^ 

life  in  the  year  ahead  ^ leave  the  city  and  thei^X^omes  to  attend 

colleges  and  univer^^^^es  throughout  the  lenß^-htj  lucst  you  ma^take  book 

V»irtli  yuu  a V?!lit^Sha~llV6Bble  definibi-on^  your  ■^■ade ism;  th^^d,  that 

because  of  tj;iese  definitions,  you  may  y^ll  reflect  and  co^ider  their 

meaning  a/{k  by  so  doing  pledge  yoi^/^elves  more  fully  ys  the  ideals  and 

velue^/which  are  pert  and  parcp׳l  of  that  which  we  9/II  our  religion«  ] 

You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  all  the  essentials  I would  place  before 

you  but,  at  the  very  least,  you  will  have  8 point  of  departure  for  the 

motivation  of  your  heart,  (^mind  and^spirit• 

First,  the  dominant  end  most  vital  note  in  Judaism,  for  all  of  us, 

is  an  awareness  of  the  One  Living  God.  He,  and  no  other,  is  the  author 

of  the  Hniverse,  the  creator  of  every  living  being,  whose  presence  fills 

811  existence  and  who  rules  the  world  with  Justice  and  compassion•  He, 

in  the  final  analysis,  regulates  the  life  of  man,  brings  life  and  death, 

brings  healing  and  emotion  and  all  of  the  powers  of  men  are  as  nought 

. . , , c£xjCf^ . 

when  placed  beside י1י» י«  inexorable  process  Ifw■  which  leads  r־■  naving• 


l»een  — bo־  deatht  It  is  this  seme  God  who  has  established  with  His 

people  811  a Covenant,  a Brls,  which  ties  us  to  Him  and  links  God  to 

us  for  the  welfare  and  well  being  of  Jews  and  811  humanity  on  the  face 
of  this  earth, and, -perhapa#  beyendi 

Secondly,  Prayer  and  worship  are  essential  features  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious  life•  One  prays  together  with  ones  people  in  what  we  term  a 
”Minyan"  and  one  prays  not  wherever  the  mood  so  moves  us  but  in  a place 


consecrated  to  the  spirit  and  presence  of  the  God  whom  we  acknowledge. 

But  the  fund^amental  character  of  prayer  is  not  so  much  that  we  ask  for 
God's  blessing,  for  we  have  that  already  by  means  of  His  covenant;  rather, 
it  is  to  thank  Him  for  His  innumerable  gifts  the  most  vital  of  which  are 
life  and  the  covenant  which  binds  us  one  to  the  other  in  holy  Joy. 


Thus,  the  msjonty  of  our  trsditionsl  preyers.  particularly  the  Broehos, 

vhich  »alca  up  the  de«ish  liturgy  ^gl״  or  and  «1th  the  «orda  .״own  to 

/) י ל -A/^  (׳  T ■«, ״ ז This  is  the  Jewish 

every  school  child:  Praised  art  Thou,  0 Lord 

we  may  have  comes  only  as  8 

essential  of  prayer  and  whatever  petit 

•(י  rar»  t־nda  for  that  which  has  been 
secondary  thought  to  an  expression  of  g a 

given  unto  us. 

Thirdly,  vhlla  the  o־slc  Ideals  end  values  of  Judaism  are  universal 
and.  therefore  have  some  measure  of  meaning  for  all  mankind, 
definite  Ideas  and  beliefs  vhlch  link  themselves  specifically  to  you  and 
״e  as  Je«־.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  Torah  «hlch  1־  the  visible  sign 
of  our  covenant  and  which,  whether  you  are  orthodok.  conservative,  re- 
form  or  liberal,  teaches  us  the  manner  of  life  as  asked  of  us  by  God. 

AS  a consequence,  it  1־  incumbent  upon  us.  rather  than  all  mankind,  to 
observe  the  Sabbath,  to  keep  the  holidays  and  holydays.  to  associate 
ourselves  with  certain  rituals  and  customs^ and  to  accept  and  convey  to 
all  future  generations  those  aspects  of  physical  observance  which  have 

an  aesthetic  and  emotional  and  rational  appeal. 

Fourth,  «hen  we  speak  of  Judaism  as  It  affects  each  one  of ־ ״.  «e 
--ס  not  help  but  state  that  we  are  part  of  a larger  entity,  to  be  seen 
in  the  use  of  the  term  "Israel״.  Israel,  however.  1־  not  merely י‘""''“ ־ ־ 
force,  a land  which  does  eklst  now  In  our  time;  rather.  Israel  10־1 ־ ־. 
or  even  more  so.  a concept  which  underlines  the  ultimate  goals  and  ideal־ 
Of  What  we  are  and  ever  hope  to  bej  that  I־-e^  universal  spiritual 
brotherhood  which  extends  into  every  nook  and  «*«״Tof  this  wide  world  . 
wherever  Jews  are  to  be  found.  In ״ס״ס״סנסס ס  with  this.  It  1־  elemen- 
tary  to  Jewish  thinking  to  state  that  w״״־J־^  have,  by  virtue  of  our 
covenant,  a divine  mission:  "to  be  a light  unto  the  nations״,  as  was 
stated  already  by  Isaiah•  £.r  iJe  are  to  be  an  Instrument  for  spreading 
truth  of  the  one  Living  God  and  the  moral  teachings  of  His,  our.  Torah 


V. 


among  811  the  femllles  of  the  earth.  "My  House  shell  be  8 House  of  Prayer 
for  811  people"  said  God  through  Isaiah;  our  faith,  yours  and  mine,  by 
virtue  of  the  example  we  set  by  its  observance,  shell  serve  to  guide  and 

sustain  all  mankind  with  blessing  and  with 

Fifth,  Judaism  as  we  have  so  far  defined  its  *essentials^  is  a teach- 
ing  religion.  It  places  an  extraordinary  emphasis  on  learning  and  study 
and  it  is  not  for  nought  that  we  have  been  known  over  the  centuries  as 
a "people  of  the  Book".  The  basic  literature  and  liturgy  of  the  Jew  was 
compiled  with  the  purpose  of  giving  ins true tioni•«  how  to  serve  both 
God  and  one’s  fellowman,  how  to  live  wi  and  useful  life,  how 

to  conduct  oneself  in  terms  of  the  highest  end  most  noble  morel  end  ethi- 
cal  principles.  Ve  live,  in  other  words,  because  we  are  taught;  and,  we 

live  to  teach  by  precept  end  example. 

Sixth  end  lest,  while  the  purpose  of  Judaism  is  to  teach  end  while 

this  emphasis  on  learning  surely  is  pert  of  its  essential,  the  motivation 
of  teaching  is  to  activate  men  into  "doing".  Our  term  for  this 

fLlCh  is  "Mitzvoh",  the  act  of  following  the  commandment  of  God,  the 
doing  in  behalf  of  ell  that  which  we  consider  to  be  proper  and  right.  It 
is  out  of  the  last  of  these,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  first  five, 
that  the  Jew  engages  himself  in  the  stream  of  life  and  participates  in 
th^o*lld  at  large,  in  nrfier  fn  br^-rife  Lu  luality  the  fruito  of  bla  haa1r..— 
feeiTeTsr.  Judaism,  in  other  words,  is  not  a faith  of  theory?  or  useless. 
Impractical  Ideals  but,  on  the  contrary,  Judaism  can  not  be  understood 
unless  end  until  it  is  seen  as  a force  for  good  in  the  family  of  man. 

And  the  act  of  "doing",  my  friends,  brings  us,  of  course,  back  to 
this  sacred  occasion.  Ve  are  here  because  we  believe  in  something,  be- 
cause  we  are  linked  with  something  and  Someone,  because  this  is  our 
place  for  the  reasons  outlined  in  this  basic  definition  of  the  meaning 


I 
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end  relevance  of  our  faith.  ”To  do”,  is  also  the  commandment  for  this 
day  of  the  New  Year:  to  look,  to  seek,  to  search,  to  yearn,  to  be,  6*^ 
above  oil  olnoj-  not  one  of  these  is  a static  concepti  As  you  will  pon- 
der,  I hope  and  pray,  these  words  and  this  definition  on  this  day  I 
submit  that  you  too  will  be  activated  toward  good  and  when  so  engaged 
you  will,  at  the  very  least,  know  what  forces  do  have  8 place  within 
the  framework  and  context  of  all  that  is  dear  and  meaningful  to  you  as 
Jews.  The  year  5725  has  begun;  of  what  Jewish  meaning,  specifically, 
shall  it  be  for  you.  If  you  know  your  faith  and  live  by  it,  it  may  bring 
a rich  reward  of  blessing  and  spiritual  satisfaction  to  you  and  your  life. 

If  you,  both  young  end  old,  men,  women  and  children,  believers  end  sceptics, 
convinced  and  doubtful  alike  can  accept  this  basis  for  a definition  of 
your  faith  and  religion  then,  pertiaps,  you  too  for  the  year  and  years 
ahead  can  echo  the  song  of  Moses:  ”This  is  my  God  and  I will  glorify 
Him;  My  father's  God,  and  I will  exalt  Him”. 

And,  we  might  add,  this  God  from  which  our  faith  does  flow  has  ' 
given  us  in  His  infinite  wisdom  a faith  t»f  Judaisw  in  which  the  future 
may  feel  secure,  may  take  just  pride,  and  may  practice  in  love. 

Amen 


/ ^ »»A  NEV  KIND  OF  G»D?”:  SHABBOS  SHPVOH  EVE 

. ■My  friends.  In  years  prior  to  this  when  I reported  to  you  on  the 
deliberations  end  events  reletlng  to  the  annuel  meeting  of  the  Central 
conference  of  American  Babble , I have  spoken  In  detail  of  the  varied 
activities  which  occurred  at  these  gatherings.  This  year,  however,  this 
procedure  can  be  dispensed  with  In  a few  short  phrases;  very  little  of 
true  significance  or  real  consequence  occurred  that  Is  worthy  of  repe- 
tltion  here.  It  session  f-roai  ovopy-P^lut  of  view  and  some 

of  the  announced  highlights  fell  far  short  of  expectation. 
presidential  address  by  Rabbi  Leon  Feuer  did  have  some  merit  -enänräESIl 
have  an-uppoxtunlty  to  ara«lf-nn  U.  lotor-rhrte  but,  all  things 

being  equal,  this  annual  meeting  left  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  Even 
the  usual  advantage  of  seeing  ones  friends  end  exchanging  with  them  the 
views  of  our  common  problems  and  difficulties  fell  far  short  of  their 
goal  this  year;  the  Conference  was  held  x In  Atlantic  City  end  most  of 
the  time  good  weather  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  the  men  were 
scattered  along  the  beech,  in' th^  J■!־ 

«mdttlülied  I'bums  uf-Uio  heCel.  Purthe^-fe,  because  of  the  setting  of 
the  Conference,  many  of  the  men  br0)>gl1t  their  families  with  them:  this 
meant  that  they  were  involved wives  end  children  end  did  not  take 
enough  time  for  the  deep,  JWS'^ught  provoking  and  useful  discussions  which 
usually  serve  as  a so)«^  of  Inspiration  and  education.  In  short,  I 
hope  that  next  year  when  we  will  meet  in  Cincinnati,  considering  tto 
presence  of  HDCj  our  discussions  will  once  again  reach  their  usual  level 


■o  — 


There  was,  however,  one  program  which  deserves  mention  end  I would 
like  to  devote  this  Shebbos  Shuvo  sermon  to  this  meeting.  It  took  place 
at  an  evening  session  and  moat  of  the  men  were  present:  not  so  much 
because  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  as  out  of  respect  for  the  speaker. 

The  program  committee  had  scheduled  Rabbi  Roland  aittelsohn  of  Temple 
Israel,  Boston:  a man  who  Is  known  for  his  work  in  many  fields  related 
to  the  rabbinate,  who  is  articulate,  who  has  published  books  both  for 
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adults  and  for  children  and  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  brilliant 

men  in  the  field.  This  rabbi  was  to  present  a paper  on  his  concept  of  G’d; 
he  was  to  be  answered  by  two  of  the  younger  men  vho  had  concerned  themselves 
with  theology  end  philospphy  in  their  student  days  and  beyond.  It  was,  by  all 
standards,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  unusual  evenings  held  by  the 
Conference  in  many  8 year;  personally,  I did  not  agree  with  most  of  what  Dr. 
Gittelso^  had  to  offer,  but  the  gist  of  his  remarks,  the  high  level  of  his 
presentation,  the  novelty  of  his  approach  were  a delight  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  One  left  the  meeting  enhanced  and  ennobled  even  if  one  disagreed  mildly 
or  strongly.  At  the  very  least.  Rabbi  Gittelsohn  had  stimulated  the 
Imagination  and  the  mind  of  most  of  the  men  present.  ׳This  was  the  highlight, 
the  delight,  of  the  entire  session. 

Rabbi  Gittelsohn,  in  this  paper  particularly  and  also  in  a recent 
book,  presents  the  novel  approach  that  G»d,  because  of  our  experiences  in 
our  time,  must  be  limited  in  power,  space,  and  relationship  to  humanity. 

Citing  the  many  problems  end  difficulties  faced  by  us  humans  in  our  age  of 
trial  end  turaoil,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  thought  that  G»d,  if  He 
were  a measure  of  the  Just  and  Merciful  and  Compassionate  as  we  believe.  He 
could  not  possibley  allow  the  degree  of  tragedy  so  evident  in  our  day. 
Consequently,  and  as  an  only  answer  toward  explaining  His  lack  of  power  in 
our  lives,  Gittelsohn  limits  G»d;  he  withdraws  the  attributes  of  infinite 
power  and  glory  and  makes  of  Him  no  more  then  a mechanical  process  to  which 
our  life  is  tied.  It  is,  he  seid,  very  much  like  a faucet  in  our  home.  If 
we  stand  before  it  end  prey  for  water,  nothing  will  come  out  of  the  spout. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  fulfill  our  preyer  wia  must  make  the  first  move:  we  must 
turn  the  knob  end  then  water  will  come  forth.  Thus,  first  end  foremost,  there 
is  men  >*10  must  ect.  G*d,  of  course,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  faucet,  nor  to 
the  pipes  which  lead  to  it,  nor  to  the  reservoir  which  backs  it  up;  rather, 

G’d  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  rain  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Heavens  due  to 
scientific  processes.  He  fills  that  reservoir  so  that  we  may  have  the 
■־*ater  when  we  turn  the  knob.  As  a consequence,  G’d  does  not  touch  us  directly. 


Mim  for  our  cares  and  needs;  end,  above 
there  Is  little  use  In  preyer  to  Him  for  , , ,3״ , ״ 

all.  «hlle  O.d  ^s.  He  need  not  necessarily  be  where  we  are.  Trans 
concept  into  certain  areas  of  Human  experience  and  you  encounter  any  num  er 

OP  novel  Ideas  and  problems,  .or  Instance.  taXe  the  man  who  Is  sic.  and 

u H fo  nrav  The  old  fashioned  concept  that  our  prayer 
for  whom  we  ere  asked  to  pray• 

Por  the  sic.  person  Intercedes  with  O-d  for  the  benefit  of  his  recovery. 

i־  now  obsolete.  First,  there  Is  man;  1״  this  case,  the  P,at^t  who  mus 

have  the  Inner  strength  and  fortitude  to  fight  for  his  own  sa.e.  Then 

there  ere  the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  the  research,  the  laboratory. 

O.d  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Indeed.  He  Is  solely  in  the  Intricate 

״echanlsm  of  the  patlenfs  body,  or  In  the  formulation  and  placement  of 

the  doctor- s brain,  but  He  Is  completely  removed  from  the  present 

elfcumstances  whlch  have  brought  the  patient  low  and  which  try  the  s. 

of  the  attending  physicians.  Prayer.  In  this  Instance,  then,  is  goo 

Por  the  person  who  P-ys.  as  a psychological  release,  but  has  no 

.W  Who  is  sick  or  the  one  who  strives  for  his  recovery• 

effect  on  the  one  who  is  sick  oi 

4,  1־  on  in  this  vein  for  quite  some  time,  end  there 

The  paper  jtMci  went  on  in  thl 

״as  ־ good  discussion  thereafter.  I need  not  belabor  the  point.  I thin.. 
1״  saying  that  this  Is  quite  a different  approach  from  that  usually 
associated  with  !־wish  theology־  of  course.  Habbl  «Ittelsohn  ensured  a 
xot  of  questions  In  fact,  the  ones  which  we  usually  answer  on  faith,  but 
one  began  to  wonder  v.>ether  this  truly  was  to  be  considered  an  answer 
at  all  In  terms  of  the  spirituality  of  our  faith.  The  lecturer  ex 

plained  good  and  evil,  the  death  of  the  young,  cause  and  effect. 

J ehp  elderly  versus  the  young,  and  other 

suffering  and  hurt  and  ioj.  the  eiaeriy  ve 

slmllar  problems  v.־lch  bother  us  ÄeH־  his  tal..  however,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  and  stimulating.  In  my  opinion,  did  not  spea.  of  dudalsm 
nor  was  It  »ooted  In  Jewish  tradition.  He  did  more  than  question  the 
basis  of  our  faith,  which  would  have  been  alright  In  Itself־  rather, 
he  presented  a philosophy  and  theology  of  Jewish  living  which  cut  O-d 
.tit  out  Of  the  heart  of  .he  faith.  One  of  the  men  who  was  assigned 


to  answer  him  touched  on  this  very  seme  point  brilliantly.  Where,  he 
asked  of  the  lecturer  Rabbi  Gittelsohn,  is  your  awe,  your  sanctity, 
your  reverence,  your  faith,  belief  end  trust  in  a Being  Who  is  the 
Father  of  ell  men  end  is  considered  by  us  to  be  8 Living  G*d?  Where, 
he  challenged,  does  this  leave  the  phrase  ”Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I the 
Lord  your  G*d  am  holy”?,  end,  even  more  vital,  where  does  this  leeve  the 
sentence  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ten  Commandments:  the  Lord  have 

brought  you  out  of  the  lend  of  Egypt  end  the  House  of  Bondage”?  Or, 
perheps  we  ought  to  start  with  Genesis:  whet  of  the  first  verse  ”G*d 
crested  the  Heeven  end  the  Eerth”.  'Phis  type  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation  wound  its  way  around  the  hall  for  some  hours  after  the  discussion 
hed  ended;  Gittelsohn  attempted  to  answer  in  his  usual  articulate  manner, 
b1:t,  as  fer  83  many  of  us  were  concerned,  it  appeared  that  with  811  of  his 
answers  there  were  more  questions  raised  than  settled.  It  was,  however, 

8 provocative  evening;  the  way  all  evenings  should  have  been  and  each  one 
of  us,  I would  say  with  very  few  exceptions,  left  the  hall  that  night 
having  been  stirauxeted  to  some  extent  and  having  to  make  our  own  peace 
with  the  new  theory  that  we  had  heard  ^o  expertly  expoimded  in  our 
presence.  It  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered. 

I make  mention  of  it,  this  sacred  eve  of  the  Jewish  year,  on 
Shabbos  Shuvoh  for  this  day  implies  and  signifies  a ”return”  to  the 
spirit  and  view  of  the  Almighty.  The  very  name  of  the  occasion,  so 
special  in  its  place  amid  the  sacred  Ten  Days  of  Penitence,  holds  us 
to  a belief:  The  Sabbath  of  Return,  and  the  name  is  taken  from  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  who  adjures  us  at  the  very  beginning  ”Return,  0 
Israel,  unto  the  Lord  thy  G’d”  and  who  concludes  his  admonition  by 
stating:  *'whoso  is  wise,  let  him  understand  these  things;  whoso  is 
prudent,  let  him  know  them.  For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ere  right,  and  the 
Just  do  walk  in  tiiem;  but  transgressors  do  P^stumble  therein”.  If,  then, 
this  is  the  case  end  we  ought  to  make  our  mark  in  terms  of  the  prophet  י s 


teaching,  how  can  we  return  to  this  C»’d  Who  clearly  does  not  exist  in 
our  lives?  Of  what  use  is  this  occasion,  or,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
High  Holy  Days  in  which  we  are  enmeshed  right  now?  What  ways  shall 
tie  understand  and  be  prudent  about;  why  do^  we  need  to  be  wise  and 
knowledgeable?  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  not  right  at  all  times,  and  the 
Just  do  not  always  walk  in  them,  as  we  know  811  too  well;  if  that  is  the 

case  according  to  the  new  manner  of  looking  at  O’d,  of  what  use  will  be 

our  reverence,  our  observance,  our  devotion  and  dedication  to  what  0*d 
may  or  might  mean?  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  Q*d  W’ho  has  been 
a part  of  us  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  ancestry;  yes,  our  concept 
of  O'd  has  changed  as  we  have  matured,  but  we  have  always  kept  Him  on  a 
lofty  and  respectful  level  of  comprehension•  He  is  One;  He  stands  alone; 
He  is  master  of  the  World  end  Lord  of  all  Souls;  He  brings  Life  and  Death; 
He  is  a pert  of  you  end  me• 

In  short,  the  new  way  of  looking  at  G’d  may  be  well  and  good  for 
those  who  need  more  than  faith,  who  can  not  believe,  who  can  not  accept• 

I am  the  first  to  declare  that  I do  not  have  811  the  answers  to  what 

troubles  man,  but  at  the  same  time,  G’d  still  retains  His  unique  place 
and  setting  while  I admit  my  failures  and  mortal  frailty•  It  is  to  this 
kidd־  of  concept  and  G»d  to  which  I would  urge  you  to  return  this  day, 
on  this  Shabbos  Shuvoh;  rather  then  placing  man  first  and  letting  the 
world  proceed  out  of  our  own  small  sphere  of  influence•  The  G’d  of 
our  Fathers  has  weight  in  my  eyes;  His  way  is  good  end  meaningful  and 
the  men  who  links  himself  with  this  Deity  can  sorely  folloiythe  teachings 
of  the  Torah  by  being  holy,  as  He  is  holy•  A new  kind  of  G'd?  Perhaps 
for  some,  but  not  for  me•  The  old  kind  of  G*d?  Yea,  for  me,  if  man  will 
only  renew  himself•  I firmly  believe,  as  I follow  the  advice  of  Hoses 
to  return  to  the  Lord  on  this  Sabbath  of  Return,  that  G’d  is  Eternal, 


s 

Infinite,  end  In  His  Heaven,  and  that  it  is  rnan*s  responsibility  alone  | 
to  seek  Him  with  whole  heart  and  soul  for  blessing  and  for  peace•  j 
Then  the  words  of  the  Torah  portion  which  we  shall  read  tomorrow  morning  | 
shell  become  clear:  "The  Lord,  thy  G»d,  He  it  is  that  does  go  with  thee;  | 
He  will  not  fell  thee,  nor  forsake  thee•"  ; 
Amen•  i 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  Shabbos  Shuvoh,  Sept•  11,  1964 


"A  NEW  KIND  OF  G*D?”;  SHABBOS  SHÜVOH  EVE 
My  friends,  in  years  prior  to  this  vhen  I reported  to  you  on  the 
deliberations  and  events  relating  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  I have  spoken  in  detail  of  the  varied 
activities  which  occurred  at  these  gatherings.  This  year,  however,  this 
procedure  can  be  dispensed  with  in  a few  short  phrases;  very  little  of 
true  significance  or  real  c^sequence  occurred  that  is  worthy  of  repe- 
tition  here.  It  wa^  a^dull  session  fcam_a1««y  point  of  view  and  some 
of  the  announced  highlights  fell  far  short  of  expectation.  The 
presidential  address  by  Rabbi  Leon  Feuer  did  have  some  merit  and  I ohall 
, i Mri-T-hTr  nponk  on  it סז ך two  latoi׳■  QatB  but,  all  things 


being  equal,  this  annual  meeting  left  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  Even 
the  usual  advantage  of  seeing  ones  friends  and  exchanging  with  them  the 
views  of  our  common  problems  and  difficulties  fell  far  short  of  their 
goal  this  year;  the  Conference  was  held  « in  Atlantic  City  and  most  of 
the  time  good  weather  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  the  men  were 
scattered  along  the  beach.pither  than  being  ooope,d11׳p  in  the  air- 
conditioned  rooms  of  the  hotel.  Purthermo1>f' because  of  the  setting  of 
the  Conference,  many  of  the  men  brou^<heir  families  with  them;  this 
meant  that  they  were  involved  wittj^^wives  and  children  and  did  not  take 
enough  time  for  the  deep,  t^ja^  provoking  and  useful  discussions  which 
usually  serve  as  a sourc^f  inspiration  and  educating  In  short,  I 
hope  that  next  year  when  we  will  meet  in  Cincinnati,  considering  the 
presence  of  HÜC  our  discussions  will  once  again  reach  their  usual  level 

of  high  scholastic  competence. 

There  was,  however,  one  program  which  deserves  mention  and  I would 
like  to  devote  this  Shabbos  Shuvo  sermon  to  this  meeting.  It  took  place 
at  an  evening  session  and  most  of  the  men  were  present;  not  so  much 
because  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  as  out  of  respect  for  the  speaker. 

The  program  committee  had  scheduled  Rabbi  Roland  Glttelsoj^  of  Temple 
Israel,  Boston;  a man  who  is  known  for  his  work  in  many  fields  related 
to  the  rabbinate,  who  is  articulate,  who  has  published  books  both  for 
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adults  and  for  children  and  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  br-r-^»¥»  brilliant 
men  in  the  field*  This  rabbi  was  to  present  a paper  on  his  concept  of  G'd; 
he  was  to  be  answered  by  two  of  the  younger  men  \t10  had  concerned  themselves 
with  theology  and  philosophy  in  their  student  days  and  beyond*  It  was,  by  all 
standards,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  unusual  evenings  held  by  the 
Conference  in  many  a year;  personally,  I did  not  agree  with  most  of  what  Dr* 
Gittelsokin  had  to  offer,  but  the  gist  of  his  remarks,  the  high  level  of  his 
presentation,  the  novelty  of  his  approach  were  a^jdelight  in  every  sense  of  the 
word*  One  left  the  meeting  enhanced  and  ennobled  even  if  one  disagreed  mildly 
or  strongly.  At  the  very  least.  Rabbi  Gittelsojin  had  stimulated  the 
imagination  and  the  mind  of  most  of  the  men  present•  This  was  the  highlight, 
tj^ff'^IaTt-ght,  of  the  entire  session* 

Rabbi  Gittelsohn,  in  this  paper  particularly  and  also  in  a recent 
book,  presents  the  novel  approach  that  G’d,  because  of  our  experiences  in 
our  time,  must  be  Idmit^d  in  power,  space,  and  relationship  to  humanity• 

Citing  the  many  problems  and  difficulties  faced  by  us  humans  in  our  age  of 
trial  and  turmoil,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  thought  that  G’d,  if  He 
were  a measure  of  the  Just  and  Merciful  and  Compassionate  as  we  believe,  Se 
could  not  possiblj^y  allow  the  degree  of  tragedy  so  evident  in  our  day* 
Consequently,  and  as  an  onlj  answer  toward  explaining  His  lack  of  power  in 
our  lives,  Gittelsoj^  i-lBribts  G*d;  he  withdraws  the  attributes  of  infinite 
power  and  glory  and  makes  of  Him  no  more  than  a mechanical  process  to  vhich 
our  life  is  tied•  It  is,  he  said,  very  much  like  a faucet  in  our  home*  If 
we  stand  before  it  and  pray  for  water,  nothing  will  come  out  of  the  spout• 
Indeed,  in  order  to  fulfill  our  prayer  we  must  make  the  first  move:  we  must 
turn  the  knob  and  then  water  will  come  forth•  Thus,  first  and  foremost,  there 
is  man  who  must  act•  G’d,  of  course,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  faucet,  nor  to 
the  pipes  which  lead  to  it,  nor  to  the  reservoir  which  backs  it  up;  rather, 

G’d  13  only  to  be  seen  in  the  rain  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Heavens  due  to 
scientific  processes•  He  fills  that  reservoir  30  that  we  may  have  the 
water  when  we  turn  the  knob•  As  a consequence,  G’d  does  not  touch  us  directly. 
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there  is  little  use  in  prayer  to  Him  for  our  cares  and  needsj^^and,  above 
all,  while  G’d  is.  He  need  not  necessarily  be  where  wfi.  are.  /׳*Translate  this 
concept  into  certain  areas  of  human  experience  and  you  encounter  any  number 
of  novel  ideas  and  problems.  For  instance,  take  the  man  who  is  sick  and 
for  whom  we  are  asked  to  pray.  The  old  fashioned  concept  that  our  prayer 
for  the  sick  person  intercedes  with  G*d  for  the  benefit  of  his  recovery, 
is  now  obsolete.  First,  there  is  man;  in  this  case,  the  patient  who  must 
have  the  inner  strength  and  fortitude  to  fight  for  his  own  sake.  Then 
there  are  the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  the  research,  the  laboratory,  but 
G’d  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Indeed,  He  is  solely  in  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  the  patient’s  body,  or  in  the  formulation  and  placement  of 
the  doctor’s  brain,  but  He  is  completely  removed  from  the  present 
circumstances  which  have  brought  the  patient  low  and  which  try  the  skill 
of  the  attending  physicians.  Prayer,  in  this  instance,  then,  is  good 
for  the  person  who  jntTKjKT  prays,  as  a psychological  release,  but  has  no 
effect  on  the  one  who  is  sick  or  the  one  who  strives  for  his  recovery• 

The  paper  went  on  in  this  vein  for  quite  some  time,  end  there 

was  a good  discussion  thereafter.  I need  not  belabor  the  point,  I think, 
in  saying  that  this  is  quite  a different  approach  from  that  usually 
associated  with  Jewish  theology;  of  course,  Rabbi  Gittelso^  answered  a 
lot  of  questions  in  fact,  the  ones  which  we  usually  answer  on  faith,  but 
one  began  to  wonder  whether  this  truly  was  to  be  considered  an  answer 
at  all  in  terms  of  the  spirituality  of  our  faith.  The  lecturer  ex- 
plained  good  and  evil,  the  death  of  the  young,  cause  and  effect, 
suffering  and  hurt  and  joy,  the  elderly  versus  the  young,  end  other 
similar  problems  which  bother  us  aa-J*el־jr;  his  talk,  however,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  and  stimulating,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  speak  of  Judaism 
nor  was  it  rooted  in  Jewish  tradition.  He  did  more  than  question  the 
basis  of  our  faith,  which  would  have  been  alright  in  itself;  rather, 

he  presented  a philosophy  and  theology  of  Jewish  living  which  cut  G’d 

heart  of  the  faith•  One  of  the  men  who  was  assigned 


right  out  of  the 


to  answer  him  touched  on  this  very  same  point  brilliantly•  Where,  he 
asked  of  the  lecturer  Rabbi  Gittelsohn,  is  your  awe,  your  sanctity, 
your  reverence,  your  faith,  belief  and  trust  in  a Being  Who  is  the 
Father  of  all  men  and  is  considered  by  us  to  be  a Living  G'd?  Where, 
he  challenged,  does  this  leave  the  phrase  ”Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I the 
Lord  your  G’d  am  holy"?,  and,  even  more  vital,  where  does  this  leave  the 
sentence  at  the  very  beginning  of  thd  Ten  Commandments:  "I  the  Lord  have 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  House  of  Bondage”?  Or, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  start  with  Genesis:  what  of  the  first  verse  ”G*d 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth”•  This  type  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation  wound  its  way  around  the  hall  for  some  hours  after  the  discussion 
had  ended;  Gittelsohn  attempted  to  answer  in  his  usual  articulate  manner, 
but,  as  &r  as  many  of  us  were  concerned,  it  appeared  that  with  all  of  his 
answers  there  were  more  questions  raised  than  settled•  It  was,  however, 
a provocative  evening;  the  way  all  evenings  should  have  been  and  each  one 
of  us,  I would  say  with  very  few  exceptions,  left  the  hall  that  night 
having  been  stimulated  te  some  extenb  and  having  to  make  our  own  peace 
with  the  new  theory  that  we  had  heard  expertly  expounded  in  our 
presence•  It  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered• 

I make  mention  of  it,  this  sacred  eve  of  the  Jewish  year,  on 
Shabbos  Shuvoh  for  this  day  implies  and  signifies  a ”return”  to  the 
spirit  and  view  of  the  Almighty•  The  very  name  of  the  occasion,  so 
special  in  its  place  amid  the  sacred  Ten  Days  of  Penitence,  holds  us 
to  a belief:  The  Sabbath  of  Return,  -8«-d  |;h0  name  is  taken  from  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  who  adjures  us  at  the  very  beginning  "Return,  0 
Israel,  unto  the  Lord  thy  G’d”  and  who  concludes  his  admonition  by 
stating:  ‘*Whoso  is  wise,  let  him  understand  these  things;  whoso  is 
prudent,  let  him  know  them•  For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  end  the 
Just  do  walk  in  1±1em;  but  transgressors  do  ^stumble  therein”•  If,  then, 
thiHB--i:g^=tho  exiMü■  fl11!d  we  ought  to  make  our  mark  in  terms  of  the  prophet’s 


teaching,  how  can  we  return  to  this  G’d  Who  clearly  does  not  exist  in 
our  lives?  Of  what  use  is  this  occasion,  or,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
High  Holy  Days  in  which  we  are  enmeshed  right  now?  What  ways  shall 
we  understand  and  be  prudent  about;  why  do^  we  need  to  be  wise  end 
knowledgeable?  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  ^ right  at  all  times,  and  the 
Just  do  not  always  walk  in  them,  as  we  know  all  too  well;  if  that  is  the 
case  according  to  the  new  manner  of  looking  at  G’d,  of  what  use  will  be 
our  reverence,  our  observance,  our  devotion  end  dedication  to  what  G’d 
may  or  might  mean?  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  G’d  Who  has  been 
a part  of  us  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  ancestry;  yes,  our  concept 
of  G’d  has  changed  as  we  have  matured,  but  we  have  always  kept  Him  on  a 
lofty  and  respectful  level  of  comprehension.  He  is  One;  He  stands  alone; 
He  is  master  of  the  World  and  Lord  of  all  Souls;  He  brings  Life  and  Death, 
He  is  a part  of  you  and  me. 

In  short,  the  new  way  of  looking  at  G’d  may  be  well  and  good  for 
those  who  need  more  than  faith,  who  can  not  believe,  who  can  not  accept. 

I am  the  first  to  declare  that  I do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  what 
troubles  man,  but  at  the  same  time,  G’d  still  retains  His  unique  place 
and  setting  while  I admit  my  failures  and  mortal  frailty.  It  is  to  this 
kind  of  concept  and  G’d  to  which  I would  urge  you  to  return  this  day, 
on  this  Shabbos  Shuvoh;  rather  than  placing  man  first  and  letting  the 
world  proceed  out  of  our  own  small  sphere  of  influence.  The  G’d  of 
our  Fathers  has  weight  in  my  eyes;  His  way  is  good  and  meaningful  and 
the  man  who  links  himself  with  this  Deity  can  srely  folloifthe  teachings 
of  the  Torah  by  being  holy,  as  He  is  holy.  A new  kind  of  G’d?  Perhaps 
for  some,  but  not  for  me.  The  old  kind  of  G’d?  Yes,  for  me,  if  man  will 
only  renew  himself.  I firmly  believe,  as  I follow  the  advice  of  Hosea 
to  return  to  the  Lord  on  this  Sabbath  of  Return,  that  G’d  is  Eternal, 
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Infinite,  and  in  His  Heaven}  that  it  is  man’s  responsibility  alone 

to  seek  Him  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  for  blessing  and  for  peace* 
Then  the  words  of  the  Torah  portion  which  we  shall  read  tomorrow  morning 
shall  become  clear:  ״The  Lord,  thy  G’d,  He  it  is  that  does  go  with  thee; 
He  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee•” 

Amen* 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  Shabbos  Shuvoh,  Sept.  11,  1961! 


KOL  MDKEI;  ix/15/64  f 

My  friends,  I wonder  if  y6u  are  as  confused  as  I am  by  conditions  in 
the  Jewish  community  at  large.  The^uestion  must  be  asked  for  if  I,  who  am 
professionally  a part  of  Judaism,  can  hardly  find  my  ״,ay  among  the  ini^ricate 
maze  of  ‘^dwish  beliefs  and  points  of  view,  how  much  the  more  so  the  average 

congregant  who  keeps  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  ■ד  'Min  tin  ■'mi  j ^ ,ןן 

by  means  of  a cursory  education  or  an  occasional  reading  of  1 ן ך 1 ־ ^ ־ jj! ן ,j  ! 
reports  as  these  in  the  Jiewspapers.  Once  upon  a time,  and  it  was  not 

too  long  ago,  the  Jewish  comirunity  was  homogeneous  and  the  paint  of  view, 
either  official  or  unofficial,  was  easily  understood  and  self  evident, If  the 
was  oppression  you  used  any  and  all  means  to  fight  against  it;  if  there  was 
a calamity  the  entire  community  joined  together  in  one  great  brotherhood  in 

Ww  ruX>M'H 

order  to  HMhoy!  those  who  were  afflicted;  if  you  were  a Zionist  you  fought 
for  the  land  of  our  fathers;  if  you  were  a reformer  you  battled  to  have  your 


. but  in  our  own 


views  accepted. 


time,  the  issiies  and  the  problems  are  so  complex  and  confustig  that  no  one, 
single  answer  is  sufficient;  those  organizati  «ms , for  instance,  which  at  one 
time  ware  f^eriously  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  Jew  in  this  land  or  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  are  no  longer  involved  in  this  s t ruggle . may , on 
the  other  hand,  occupy  themselves,  correctly  or  incorrectly  is  not  the  point 
here,  ,4th  the  plight  of  tlie  ^'*egro,  with  the  ¥ar  on  Poverty,  m th  Atonic  fall 


, •Pthis  is  the  crux  of  tie  issue. 


out  or  with  the 


F 

under  so-callod  JewisJ^  sponsorship.  i-^hellines  of  demarcation,  therefore,  hav( 
not  only  been  confused  but  have  become,  in  some  iji  stances,  erased  and  the 
average  Jew  hardly  knows  where  to  turn  in  order  to  ascertain  a specific  Jew- 
ish  orientation  vis-a-vis  a specific  Jewish  issue.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
Jewish  failures  of  our  time  and  land. 

ut , my  friends,  alloi^  fne  to  pursue  this  point  in  greater  detail  for  I 
am  thinking  of  two  issues  specifically.  Take,  for  example,  the  schemj 

on  the  Jews  as  it  is  l)eing  prepared  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
in  ‘"ome.  We  have  had  to  face  the  sad  spectacle  of  Jewish  le^fers  from  a greai 
variety  of  orgajiizations , fall  all  over  t!וemselves  and,  indeed,  humble  them- 


ii. 


selves  before  the  authorities  in  *'־ome^in  order  to  geiin  acceptarce  of  a schema 

which  is  ו ־ ^iacAi=!^  ^  ןן^<4»1 י»•■.  Now,  it  need  not  l)e  emphasized,  I am  as 

readily  concerned  with  the  proposition  that  Justice  sh  oiild  be  done  to  the  *Jew 

as  is  the  next  cieui,  but  the  steady/^^owj^  the  a^jonizing  search,  the  humiliatin 

sLo  I / 

deference  b,  some  of  our  official  represent  at  ives  ^i  s sniethin^;  more^han  what  I 

am  prepared  to  accept.  ־^he  ■׳American  Jewish  ^on^^rees,  the  Anti -Defamation  ea 

e־ue , the  bun.  *^ouncil  of  ■*^erica,  the  Union,  ^eshiva  and  even  Rabl^i  Solavichi 

s cU-t  vM.•’ ס י 

are  all  en{'rossed  in  the  dpAf**!\\v\  me  ajid  in^4;i vi  n^j /advi ce ; indeed,  the  Americ^m 
Jewish  committee  ime  ■hiritinfl•  darki^F  afes-tbr*  in 


Jewish  committee  «e^do  out  Tto^i^eo  fre!^  time  ■h^r1ra.nfl•  dark*g״^  afe=-gTre  in 

trigues  which  work  for  and  against  thie  completion  and  acceptance  of  thig  pro- 
poged  statement  on  the  guilt  of  the  Jews . i+e  iL  ! ..74־־ד! ו !1 1' , י־־־^ — fche  death  m'  tHfir 
whole  matter  has  become  ludicrous  in  the  extrme  and  misses  the 
point  at  issue  entirely;  namely,  that  the  average  ew  is  represented,  misre- 
presented  and  over-represented  at  the  Vatican  and  that  this  attempt  to  g^in 
something  "good"  for  our  cause  is  an  ins^ult  to  the  memory  of  Jewish  martyr- 
dom.  “^uch  an  act  of  atonement,  if  t|^;1t  is  V(fhat  it  is,  on  the  part  of  the  '^hixr 
is  iong  overdue  and  should  need  no  special  pleading  on  our  part.  i’'urt hermore 
the  very  concept  of  abgolving  us  specifically  from  deicide  (as  *^od-kmllers ) 
and  placing  the  guilt  for  tl)is  act  on  all  humanity,  v/hich  the  nropos- 

ed  schema  state^,  implies  that  all  of  us  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  him 
whom  they  claim  as  having  messiah-ship,  divinity  and  the  power  to  grant  abso- 

ז 

lutior  and  salvation.  This  ig  the  li^ght  of  callous  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
the  ^hurch  for  as  Jews  wejreject  these  qualities  in  any  man  ari  the  concept  it- 
self,  as  it  must  be  for  all  non-'“‘ians,  is  a delilxerate  aff^nt  to  our  sensiti- 
vities.  We  reject  this  watering  doxvn  of  an  old  accusation  with  all  the  power 
at  our  command;  vr«  reject  it  outgl^jlit,  totally,  completely  and  irrevocably. 


"hat  need  Co  we  have  then  of  these  humiliating  interviews,  memor  andum , ^;;ÄiwjRxn- 
and  appeals  in  which  some  of  our  eiders  engage;  th  eTe  is  not 

one,  not  one,  who  will  stand  up  and  spy  for  all  the  world  hear:  it  is  a- 
bout  tine  that  yoxi  did  Justice  to  matx  and  Uod;  seperate  us  from  your  theologi 
al  speculations  for  we  hpve  nothing  in  common  ^^ith  the  spirit  in  which  you 
offer  this  self-evident  trxith(/ 


iii 


Blit  tli«  sam«  problem  comes  to  the  fox'e  also  within  the  corMnnnity  at  hone 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  pursue  the  £;oals  and  definitions  of  the  so- 
called  or{;anizad  Jewish  coni'iunity,  only  in  "‘^merica  ^nd  not  speakin^j  of  those 
outs^e  our  bortters,  you  will  notice  a kind  of  hodt;e-podf^e  of  innumerable  or- 
ganizations,  federations,  a^jencies,  iiigti  tut  ions  and  power  structures,  all  o 
them  vyin{;  for  funds,  manpower  and  time;  vyint;  for  these  within  the  Jewish 
comraxnity  ajr  larfje  and  vyinc  for  these  rewards  of  power  w4;h  one  another  in 

V׳ 

the  greatest  display  o^  inter-group  jealousy  ever  placed  before  the  American 
J ■tH  public,  ־*■he  pr01;^^am  schedules  alone;  reli(gLous,  philanthropic,  recre 


tional,  defense,  educational,  overseas,  Israeli  aid,axi  investment,  are  more 
than  enough  to  confuse  ^id  bewilder  the  average  decent  Jew  upon  wfiose  should 


ers  these  conflicting  burdens  smd  causes  are  placed.  The  propaganda  techniqi 
es  of  some  of  these  structures  are  among  the  best  i?!  the  world;  they  ־?tuJnble 
all  over  eacli  other  in  their  activities  and  meetings  and^ioie  oftfoithan  not, 


wastefully  duplicate  each  other's  effort  to  the  great  harm  of  the  individxjal 
Jew  whOj^Wputs  to  do  his  part,  he  competition  is  so  great  that  there  are  no 
enough  evenings  in  the  week,  or  days,  so  that  we  can  attend  the  committee 


-ג?*«!  clams  prime  con• 


meetings,  or  organ! zationjLl  programs  for  dach  ס 


salva-  j 


e cause  it  represents,  •arS — It  ■■in  essential  to  Jewish 


sideration  for  th 


tion,  •^hat  anyone  fstill  has  time,  or  incl1fa1>ati on,  to  attend  Sabיןath  worship 

"!«ג  n־P  Ari  H ־ ^ 1 ד ד ! ץ, דh  I ו *i  c *J  r-.  *K ר ״  H  ־♦ ־ ן ־ ר  a /י־»  ^ c ״a  _ - 


is  the  niracle  of  the  a^;e•  And  while  this  is  bad  eiioii^h  it  becomes  a 

when  tlie  actixal  pleading  for  funds  begins , Millions  upon  millions  of  dollar 


have  l)een  poured  into  the  operational  expenses  of  these  conflicting  organiza 
tious  while  those  inst itxxtions  which  a3'e  solely  dedicated  the  religious 

'* * ^־ ' ׳ 

enrichnejit  of  the  Jewish  personality  go  beggiixg  for  pittance.  Oxir  people  ai* 
,,er  our  appeal  for  tlie  upkeep  and  contijuxat ion  of  the  House  of  '־^od  with  a 
shrug  of  t)^e  shox!  Ider . a1u.i  trip -te  the  !■.rexxnt  ai  rs — uj’־  »ea — shone — for  ׳eh —־ ־a-' 

^'iliuiio  ■rrtLd  V ■d,,  ,.n. !.  ■ yur  ־T^  is  farX  nor©  ^lamoiirus  to  ^iv  e a big  donation  to 
Hadpssah^than  it  is  to  spend  jxi.st  '1  little  for  a purely  loc  ^in^  t i tvitich 

such  as,  let  xis  s^-y,  the  Hebrew  Talxernacle, 

^ut  permit  me  to  caxition  yow,  my  friends,  that  when  all  is  said  mid  don 


iv 


Jewish  survival  will  not  be  due  to  the  schema  debated  in  ^jreat  ftiror  in  ■^^orne 
nor  will  it  depend  on  the  various  tasks  which  the  fray^'ctional  organizations 

n 

hqve  set  for  themselves  but  it  will  depend,  s<1(ely  and  fundamentally,  on  the 
place  which  the  *׳־ynagogue  occupies  in  our  lives. ׳ ־^nd  it  is  about  time  that 
the  ‘Synagogue  be  given  its  due!  Not,  I might  add,  as  so  many  people  view  it, 
as  a type  of  service  agency  which  is  sonew^וat  mo1>  t!וan  a gasoline  station 
and  somewhat  less  than  a public  school.  All  too  mc^  of  our  people  view  us 
and  our  routine  services  as  they  might  a library  or  .a  recreational  center: 
they  can  t^ke  them  or  leave  them.  Even  our  emergency  services,  chiefly  those 
at  the  time  of  death,  birth,  fainily  discord,  ®)d  the  like  are  acdepted  coldly, 
and  matter  of  factly,  much  like  those  of  a doctor  or  1 riwyer  under  similar  cir 
cumst ances  .  ־* ־liese  jiü  vltes — em? — paid — roi׳, — bn b 1 ,  1 ־  ujn % , — in  one  w». y  ד ס — rrrrrrttmr , 

^nci  often  l.hpr}’ — are  even  appreciated  wLlh  e־Vell — ml  Innrc  of  wnrmth ־^^ו-י י 

|:her  is  precious  little  feeling  for  the  institution  represented  or  the  pur- 
pose  which  animates  both  rabbi  and  cantor.  '^'his  attitude,  or  l^ck  of  it,  in- 
dicates  a disregard  for  the  values  and  heritige  of  our  rei/gion  which  is  evident 


in  the  high  figures  of  mixed  marriages,  with  the  astounding  fact  that  our 
girls^are  no  longer  finishing  their  reli^^ious  ediication  1>ecause  the^  social 

...  ,/  V , is 

committments  ha^<\  been  It  nuugh  t drairiatic  al  ly  ft  he — m— ד- — rrp — if — rp — (־  h. 


ף י Qj2AJi  ^ 

-^leoe  gi  >>1■  ■■י  y/wl  11  Vtm  thcefutm-e  1n-old)*r5־  in  J.siael,  ^nd  it  C£xn  be  steen  in  the 
statistic  which  ^ have  found  valid  :that  in  the  area  of  ־‘Vgro  committment,  th^ 
white  probet  ant  ic,  aווsent  in  large  measure  from  the  struggle  — her»■»  while 
the  Jew  fights  for,  his  brother's  lot  alhough,  cind  unf ortunatejhy , at  ite  ex- 
pense  of  his  relifp.  nis  a.ssociation.|f orget^.i^e(^  or/^not  real  th£1t  it  is  thJ 

Synagogue  which  gave  the  ^^ew,  in  the  first  place,  the  impetus  to  do  his  bit 
for  those  who  are  i1>  ]leed , in  Wcint  and  in  despecate  -i-Mred-■«♦^  from  the 

muck  ^nd  mire  of  their  social  environment,  **hen  Jewish  parents  cjm  give 
up  their  only  son  as  a martyr  in  Mis.sissippi  and  hold  the  fineral  servlc'es 
in  the  halls  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  *״ujlture,  this  is  the  t^^ght  of  incon- 

4 ► 5 י^  ; l/t/1  ■fC  J C'  j jfvt  jl 

sistency  from  the'point  of  view  of  our  tradition  .md  _^-f ai-tb- artd 

^io  tuv  , — p, 

way  of  life.  /Wrea-r — si-atistiCUl  ly"'speaTt־irttg^  rm« — <xut  ״ of  4»־vr׳-ry'  twj  rhi  Id{( 
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1זי>מ  ofjthfi  next  ^neration  will  marry  a Gent>׳Ie,  it  indicates  the  poverty  of 
onr  affiliati!׳on  and  association;  wl)en  a׳׳^rent  cones  to  us  and  tells  us  quite 
openly  myi  unashamedly  that  they  ^ar  Mitzvoh  for  th^/׳sake  of  the  fjrand- 

motheiVyet  alive,  rather  t Inu^wan  tinii  the  cerem-jny  f^j< its  own  sake,  it  irdi- 
cat^  that  the  svirvivial^//(^  Jewish  values  is  no^yton(-Br  an  iin^jues tioned  ^י־ג»יta 
Thus,  my  friends,  the  results  of  diversifacti  n and  tl)e  resulting  confu- 

o 

Sion.  it  goes  without  sayi1\g,  I firmly  believe,  that  the  siirvival  of  the  ew 

fiiids  its  core  and  its  reason  right  here,  in  the  Synagogue,  as  this  concept^ 

was  understood  and  is  believed  to  be  valid,  by  some,  still  in  oiir  o\<r\  time. 

Here  aufl  I believe  I do  not  boast  in  false  pride,  we  offer  to  our  members  an 

friends  the  finest  and  most  devoted  religious  Service  of  any;  the  mood  is  awe 

inspiring  and  somber,  or  joyful  as  the  occasion  demands.  We  spend  uncountab! 

hours  in  gefving  our  people  and,  thus,  we  represent  the  fiiiest  ideals  of  a re 

ligious  organization.  bur  people  ax'e  moreloyal  them  most,  that  is  an  estab- 

lished  fact/lbut  the  fact,  c>lso,  remains  that  there  rests  upon  us  a far  great- 

er  obligation  than ד ׳^  of  US  have  previously  realized.  We  urge  yovi,  for  your 

own  sake,  for our  sake  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  our  faith  as  it  is  pracj 

ticed  ajxd  sustained  and  lived  here  in  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  that  you  uphold 

as  we  strive  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper  . We  need  your  financiaj 

support  and,  it  would  appear  to  me,  by  giving  to  us,  th e^ynagot^-ie , you  will 

do  more  for  the  sake  of  your  reli^>n_j^1ar1  you  would  by  giving  aixywbere  else. 

^ 

bur  affiliate  groups  fvinctinn  and  they  are  of  v/orth;  Si  ״t  erli  ood , *"lub, 

Parent's  Association,  Hr.  and  Hi^s.  Group,  two  Heligio\1s  Schools,  Youth  move- 

ments;  each  and  everyone  fulfills  a spe ci fi A purpose  and  we  are  proud  of  thel| 

accomplishments. י ־ hey  exist  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  activity  but  for  the 

continuity  of  oiir  Hoiise  of  ^Vayer  and  I have  always  believed,  and  I have  nev- 

er  had  trxie  reason  to  doubt,  that  here  thefirst  and  primary  designation  of 

^ ( ' * Cl  * * 

our  rel^Jgious  striicture  is  seen  in  the  phrase  ■«  ^otise  of  od.  It  is  for 

this  purpose  that  we  ask  you  to  give,  and  to  give  gaerously,  to  help  us  sust■ 
ain  the  best  of  Judaism  in  terms  of  our  faith  for  here  there  is  1^_£׳)nfusi on 
as  to  purpose  and  reason,  here  the  lines  of  mecining  are  accurate^  drawn  for 
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ill  to  see,  and  her•►  there  is  no  cross  purpose  of  leadership . f^r  e,.ch — 

— »S  seek/  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  ultimate  of  rel/gi  ous  dedi- 
Cfiiion;  to  serve  the  Living;  od^  as  He  mi{;ht  enter  our  lives  by  reason  of  our 
faith . 

This  is  Kol  Kidrei,  On  this  ni^^ht  and  on  the  day  to  follow  all  sins,  we 
pray,  will  be  forgiven  and  we  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  Will  yoi 
not  also  help  us  so  that  the  name  of  tfiis  congregation  be  inscribed  11ג  the 
book  of  continuity?  It  is  in  your  power  tojio  so  ^nd  as  a result  of  your  ge- 
nerous  response  you  will  lift  up  your  voice  as  one,  a1i1|dst  the  confusion,  con- 
tradiction  and  parallelism  of  our  day,  to  say:  This  is  my  House  of  <^od,  I be- 
lieve  in  its  teaching״s,  in  it  dwells  the  spiri- 1 of  the  and  I plac 

my  faith  in  it  and  in  Him.  Sharply  defined,  clearly  etched  upon  the  tablets 
of  my  heart,  chiselled  clear  and  firm  like  a moiuiment  heim  out  of  rock  ^nd 
standing;  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  blurfed  visbn  of  our  time,  hei’e  stands  the 
means  and  the  end  to--arldr־  ajul  dear.  "Prayer,  Repentance  and 
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YCM  KTPPUR;  YISKCR. 

My  friends,  this  year,  or  this  occasion  especially,  we  can  all  mourn 
Tbr  durinp״  this  past  year  we  have  all  suffered  the  loss  of  a great  person• 

I can  not  help  but  go  back  on  this  day  to  the  events  of  last  November  when 
our  nation  was  plunged  Into  the  depths  of  despair;  when,  because  of  the  fana- 
fciclsm  of  a single  individual,  the  bright  flame  of  the  life  of  our  young  Pres 
Ident  was  so  brutally  extinguished  within  a matter  of  seconds.  The  nation 
mour  i-Bd  J/or  a full  four  days^n  that  Black  Friday;  indeed,  sorrow  lived  with 


us  ly  Glued  to  our  televisor  and  radio  sets,  we  heard  and  watched  the  tragic 
events  unfold  both  in  Dallas  and  in  Washington.  His  death,  our  loss,  was  felt 
in  shock  tremors  around  the  globe;  together  with  our  friends,  and  even  with 
our  enemies,  we  stood  bereft  and  alone.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  haggard  face 
of  the  new  President  as  he  arrived  in  the  nation's  capital  late  at  night  and  1־ 
spoke  the  now  famous  words::  "With  the  help  of  God  I will  try  ray  best;  I can 
do  no  more.";  who  can  forget  the  stony  grief  on  the  face  of  the  President's 
brother  as  he  emerged  from  the  plane  after  Jiavlng  greeted  his  brother's  wife 
and  the  President's  coffin;  who  can  ever  forget  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  slowly  treading  their  way  through  the  Hotunda  of  the  Caplt^^ol  who 
came,  hour  after  hour,  from  near  and  far  to  oay  their  last  respects.  As  one 
viewed  their  faces,  their  voices  hushed,  their  tears,  their  expressions  of 

t 

grief,  the  handkerehief s moving  steadily  to  th^r  eyes,  their  shuffling  gait 
one  could  not  help  but  joi-״  them  in  mind.  We  knew  that  these  people,  as  we, 
were  paying  a tribute  not  so  much  to  the  present  body  but  to  the  eternal  splr 
it  of  a man  who  had  led  them  for  a brief  time  and  had  shown  them  a pth  toward 

t 

glory  which  would  ever  mark  a bright  chapter  in  the  life  and  nlstory  of  Amerlc 

f 

Those  four  days  were  filled  with  tragedy  but  they  held  their  moments  of  glory 
as  wel 1 . 

It  is  with  this  element  of  gli^y  that  I would  like  to  concern  myself.  I 
speak  not  of  the  glory  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
the  actual  fune8(rl  arrangements  bוזt,  rather,  the  glory  that  was  to  be  seen  and 
felt  in  the  person  of  the  President's  widow.  To  have  seen  her  fiace,  to  have 
watched  her  walk,  to  have  noted  her  poise,  to  have  followed  her  hands  as  she 


11. 

alterמately  held  the  hands  of  her  children  Md  guided  them  in  the  proper  gest 
ures  for  the  occasion^ was  to  see  a study  In  greatness,  was  to  have  been  ad- 
raltted,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  a view  of  one  person's  reaction 
to  grief.  The  tears  must  have  been  bitter  Indeed;  the  shock  must  have  rooked 
the  fragile  woman  to  the  depths  of  her  soul;  the  loss  of  a husband  and  &ther 
must  have  shaken  the  family  to  its  very  heart  and,  yet.  In  a supreme  effort, 
the  widow  set  the  tone  of  mourning  not  only  for  h^r  children  ard  family  but 
for  all  of  us.  She  did  not  flinch  or  falter  or  curse  or  rant  or  rave  or  shak 
her  fist  ae-alnst  God  In  Heaven;  although  one  would  not  have  blamed  her.  In- 
deed,  she  followed  her  husband  on  the  last  round  of  ceremonial  duties;  the 
White  H use,  the  lotunda,  the  Church  and  one  had  the  distinct  feeling  that 
the  Mass  in  his  honor*  gave  her  a lift  of  the  spirit  which  continued  to  sust- 

ן 

ain  her  for  the  terribly  tragic  endjthat  took  place  at  graveside  as  the  body 

was  lowered  Into  the  earth.  She  accepted  the  flag,  bowejl  to  the  priest  and 

left  the  national  scene  in  dignity.  This,  perhaps,  was  her  finest  hour• 

And  what  of  us,  my  friends,  when  one  of  our  loved  ones  dies?  Most 

of  us  have  not  learned  to  meet  death  with  dignity;  most  of  us  have  not 
come  to  the  point  of  calling  forth  our  reservoir  of  strength  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  need.  We  do  raise  our  hands  against  Heaven  and  in 
the  most  shocking  exhibition  of  self-pity  we  raise  our  voice  to  cry: 
why  does  it  have  to  happen  to  me?  How  different  the  average  man  from 
the  example  set  for  us  by  this  forceful  and  forthright  young  woman. 

The  difference  in  attitude  so  often  seen  by  us  can  best  be  understood 
in  the  reason  for  the  difference:  the  young  woman  wished,  by  her  action, 
to  establish  a memorial  for  the  nation  and  the  world  but  we  are  con- 
cerned  only  with  ourselves.  She  desired  to  bring  dignity  and  strength 
to  all;  we  are  brought  low  only  within  the  context  of  our  own  limited 
sphere.  In  short,  she  recognized  a duty  while  we,  because  of  our  limited 
horizons,  have  no  such  duty,  see  no  such  memorial,  bring  no  sacrifice  of 
the  spirit  when  it  is  needed  most  urgently.  But  we  too,  it  seems  to  me, 

^׳׳ can  orient  our  »»4«f  toward  a memorial  which  is  living  and  eternal;  just 


as  did  this  great  lady.  Our  vital  and  enduring  memorial  is  •tn  be- 


within  the  context  of  the  Synagogue;  that  House  of  Worship  in  which  we 

find  ourselves  at  this  solemn  moment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 

of  us  have  lost  this  great  leader;  also,  we  have  been  forced  to  part 

with  a husband  or  wife,  with  a father  or  mother,  with  a brother  or  sister 

or  other  loved  one•  At  the  same  time,  how  many  of  us  have  risen  from 

the  grief  that  afflicted  us  and  paid  tribute  to  the  House  of  God  which 

was  and  continues  to  be  the  mainstay  of  our  faith  and  yearning.  Here 

we  mention  the  names  of  those  who  are  no  more;  here  we  note  the  empty 

seats  of  those  who  used  to  worship  with  us;  hero  we  make  mention  with 
honor  and  respect  the  names  of  those  who  used  to  serve  us^  and  through 

us  the  cause  of  Judaism;  here  we  recall  the  tragedy  which  afflicted  us 

aarl  as  a religious  family from  week  to  week  we  mentioned  names  of 

those  who  departed  from  this  life  and  answered  the  call  of  the  Almighty. 

We  think  of  them  all,  we  revere  their  memory,  we  yearn  for  their  com- 

panionship,  we  look  back  with  anguish  in  our  hearts,  and  yet  with 


gratefulness  to  God  for  having  given  us  these  men  and  women  who  added 

,J״־o 

so  much  of  that  which  is  good  and  meaningful  in  torm&  ■ef  our  Synagogue 


and  its  splendid  existence.  Because  of  them  and  through  them,  and 


through  us  the  living,  this  House  of  God  represents  something  fine  and 

in  the  community  at  large;  the  mood  of  worship  found  here,  which 


appealed  to  them  as  it  ennobles  us,  lives  on  as  a monument,  as  a memorial 


to  that  which  was  precious  to  them  during  the  course  of  their  lifetime. 


If  vןe^וlook  for  a symbol  of  strength  and-hoiior  and  glory  in  this  moment 


of  our  grief,  I ask  you  to  look  to  our  Synagogue  for  it  is  that  place 
of  honor  where  the  memory  of  our  departed  loved  ones  will  forever  be 


enshrined• 

It  is  in  this  context,  my  friends,  that  we  urge  you  to  support 
our  House  of  Prayer  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability:  to  give  sacri- 
ficially  of  your  financial  means  to  assure  our  continued  existence  on 
the  high  plane  of  achievement  which  has  always  marked  our  way  of  Service 
in  the  past.  Here  we  have  two  religious  schools,  a dynamic  Sisterhood, 


Iv. 


a youth  0ra־ar11zatl0T1 , a Men’s  Club,  a Parent's  Association,  a Mr•  3ג)מ  Mrs• 
Group  so  that  we  serve  all  ages  and  Interests  In  behalf  of  our  oonimon  cause• 

We  urge  you  to  support  our  endeavors  now,  we  urge  you  to  do  this  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability,  and  we  urge  you  to  give  In  so  great  a measure  that  the 
values  and  Ideals  espoused  here  shall  be  a s^ource  of  incentive.  Inspiration 
and  blessing  to  those  who  come  after  us•  I have  cited  Mrs.  Kennedy  only  as  a 
symboly each  one  of  us  occupies  the  same  high  level  of  sorrow  and  mourning; 
ydt,  what  we  can  learn  from  her  Is  only  to  the  good•  ^ft,  iJhen  death  touches 
each  one  of  us.  Intimately  and  personally,  In  the  heart  and  soul  and  spirit, 
then  too  there  Is  honor,  strength,  glory,  vision  and  graclousness • Above  all 
there  must  be  a resolution  to  build  for  our  loved  ones,  also,  a memorial 
which  shall  endiJre^amd^OiÄii׳  shall  serve  as  a source  of  strength  and  dignity 
to  all  the  members  of  our  family.  I firmly  believe  that  for  us  this  memorial 


Is  our  Synagogue;  will  V^ou  not  up]aibi4t10«p---hands , will  you  not  support  us  In 
our  endeavors,  will  you  will  you  not  bring  to  this  H^use 

of  Worship  a sacrifice  of  meaning  and  splendor  ? Bp,cause  of  you  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were,  we  shall  be  the  symbol  of  the  very  best  which  this  ge 
neratlon  has  to  offer:  to  Judaism,  to  the  community,  to  the  generations  that 
come  afi.er  us,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  preceded  us.  They  and  we  help- 
ed  to  establish  here  what  we  now  have  and  will  retain  In  love:  a H use  of  the 

י׳ / 

Living  God• 

Amen  /• 

Will  the  ushers  nlease  come  forward•... 


Is  our  Synagogue;  will  V/ou  not 
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a youth  organization,  a Men’s  Club,  a Parent's  Association,  a Mr*  and  Mrs• 
Group  so  that  we  serve  all  ag'es  and  Interests  In  behalf  of  our  coTimon  cause• 

We  urge  you  to  support  our  endeavors  now,  we  urge  you  to  do  this  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability,  and  we  urge  you  to  give  In  so  great  a measure  that  the 

-I 

values  and  ideals  espoused  here  shall  be  a s^ource  of  Incentive,  Inspiration 

and  blessing  to  those  who  come  after  us•  I have  cited  Mrs•  Kennedy  only  as  a 
‘4-0 

symbol. f«*•  each  one  of  us  occupies  the  same  high  level  of  sorrow  and  mourning; 
/ /) 

ydt,  what  we  can  learn  from  her  Is  only  to  the  good•  i»<)hen  death  touches 

each  one  of  us.  Intimately  and  personally,  In  the  heart  and  soul  and  spirit, 
then  too  there  is  honor,  strength,  glory,  vision  and  graciousness•  Above  all 
tviere  must  be  a resolution  to  build  for  our  loved  ones,  also,  a memorial 

b•  (K 3. 1/1 ^׳י 

which  shall  end^גre^3md:IכzttIכמ^a׳  shall  serve  as  a source  of  strength  and  dignity 
to  all  the  members  of  our  family•  I firmly  believe  that  for  us  this  memorial 


p- hands,  will  you  not  suppoi^t  us  In 


s^־  will  you  not  bring  to  this  H use 
*  ״“ י  ^ 


is  our  Synagogue;  will  \/ou  not 
our  endeavors,  will  you  not 


of  Worship  a sacrifice  of  meaning  and  splendor  ? Because  of  you  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were,  we  shall  be  the  symbol  of  the  very  best  which  this  ge 
neration  has  to  offer:  to  Judaism,  to  the  community,  to  the  generations  that 
come  after  us,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  preceded  us.  They  and  we  help- 

b 4־־ 

ed  to  establish  here  what  we  now  have  and  will  retain  In  love:  a H use  of  the 

י׳ ׳ / 

Living  God• 

Amen  /• 

Will  the  ushers  olease  come  forward•... 
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»TO  SEE  THE  AF.UI  OFF . ” 

My  friends,  this  week  in  <mr  Torah  portion  we  deal  with  one  of  th..se 
chapters  which  portrays  one  of  the  truly  sad  incidents  in  our  historical  ex״ 
per.ence.  It  is  a chapter  of  the  story  of  our  people  wit!1  whimh  so  many  of  us 
are  familiar  and  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  touches  each  one  of  us  at  some 
Ya^^durin,.  the  coiirse  of  our  lifetir-ie.  Moses  has  just  finished  giving  the 

instructions  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  it  is  at  this  point,  when  the 
reigns  of  leadership  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  leader  Joshua,  that 
takes  the  aging  Moses  aside  and  shows  him,  on  the  horizon,  the  Promised  Hand. 
-Lt  is  the  final  gesture  for  tlie  great  leader  who  knows  that  he  must  die;  but 
because  he  once  sinned  against  the  commandment  of  the  Almighty,  Moses  priv 


ileged  to  see  the  land  feilt  is  allowed  Aiemn'  to  enter  it.  ״.\nd  the  Lord 

apoke  unto  Moses  that  selfsame  day,  saying;  Get  thee  up  unto  this  moiintain. . . 
aivd  behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I give  unto  the  children  of  ־^sreiel  for 
a possession. . .for  thou  shalt  see  the  land  afar  off;  but  thou  shall  not  go 
into  the  land,  which  I give  inito  the  children  of  -^srael."  On  this  tragic 
and  unfulfilled  note,  therefore,  the  career  of ״ ״ses  ends;  the  man  who  led  us 
from  the  days  of  his  yoiith  unto  ripe  old  age  can  Jiot  entehr  the  goal  of  his 

ambitions  but  may  only  see  the  land  afar  off. 

How  valid  ״ point  this  is,  for  us  too,  my  friends,  wlien  we  com]>are|the 

sitmati<.n  and  circumstance  with  what  we  experience  in  our  own  day  and  age. 

How  many  of  us,  how  nuuiy  of  your  frieiuls  or  i.iembers  of  your  family,  have  been 
involved  in  similar  heartbreak?  They  have,  for  i.istatioe,  labored  all  the 
days  of  their  lives  in  order  to  achieve  something  of  worth  and  value  and  tlien 
at  the  last  moment  when  they  see  the  land  afar  o "f  they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  it  by  decree  of  God;  perimps  because  of  illness,  infirmity,  change  of 
circumstaiioe  or  even  death.  How  many  of  us  have  ever  stood  at  the  brink  of 
abhi^ment  inmrnny  area  of- our  p-ir  ioular  rnt.oern  only  to  see,  at  the  last 
possible  moment,  our  dreams  come  to  no1;ght  because  of  events  beyond  our  con- 
trol?  In  other  words,  how  many  of  us  h^ve  a yearning,  a belief,  a faitli  in 
a measure  of  achievement  only  to  seekt  cMi^^^^rr-miuglM,  as  a bitter  a3Td  sad 


in  terms  of  all  we  hold  d<‘ar.  A child  in  whom  we  placed  our 


ii 


trust  and  hdpes  chan^jes  in  character  and  ijoals  before  our  very  eyes  and  we  are 
not  able  to  divert  him  from  his  cause;  we  wanted  him  to  somethinf;  biit  at 
the  last  monent  he  veers  off  in  another  direction  and  because  of  bad  habits, 
compani^.ons , ideas  or  what  have  yoii,  he  dissapoints  us  in  our  hopes  and  dreams 
A brsiness  venture  in  which  we  had  so  miich  faith  and  in  which  we  invested  to 
the  very  limit  because  of  that  faith,  turns  out  to  have  been  badly  misjudged 


i Se-J 

by  US  pnd  instead  of  the  profit  and  glory  we  wee  ]>efore  w-h  we  find  instead 
that  all  the  silver  and  gold  of  our  imagination  leaves  us  with  nothing  but 
dross  in  our  hands.  A cause  for  which  we  had  been  working  T^ith  a full  meas- 
ure  of  selfless  devotion  ttirns  oiit  to  be,  just  short  of  the  goal,  to  have י זee 
motivated  by  false  morality  or  hypocritical  motives  and  leaves  us  witli  the 
taste  of  asiies  rather  tlian  the  feeling  of  triumph  and  accompli shment  . ihe 

human  being  is  always  cought  in  tfiese  particular  snares• -fo*:—tlx^- mar tal  being 

f 

spends  his  life  in  search  of  a dream,  a fulfillment,  a yearning  and  a desire! 
that  which  has  occured  may  be  dispensed  with^  as  loTig  as  we  have  hone,  •*^•^an  is 
always  looking  ahead  fVm--tbowe  tfirlrl -be  tl)«  best  years  of  14^e^.  Like  our 

ancestor  Moses,  we  work  and  toil  and  slave  and  sweat  in  carder  to 

bring  something  to  concrete  reality  ♦53?^,  very  often,  we  stand^before  emptines. 
and  are  face  to  face  with  merely  seei31g  the  land  afar  off  but  can  not  enter. 
Of  course,  it  seems  to  m♦• , mail  must  have  ^ cause  for  which  to  live,  Un— 
fortiiuately,  too,  so  jaauy  men  live  lives  of  quiet  des1)eratir>n  י they  are  driv  = 
en  >|nd  exhausted  by  labors  that  give  little  s״t isfacti->n  and  even  less  inspir- 
ation.  They  turn  to  distractions  as  an  answer  to  their  frustrations  aiid  fitid 
a haven  in  the  phrase  "peace  of  mind".  One  w<)J1ders  wiietlier  Moses  sought  peac 
of  mind  at  the  m<Mnent  when  he  saw  the  land  cifar  off;  or,  wt1et})er  in  the  fiJial 
mordents  before  his  death,  he  knew  that  at  least  he  had  biiught  the  children  of 
Israel  to  a specific  jiincture  in  their  histor..  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  th 
orouiise  would  follow  in  due  coiirse  of  time.  He  knew,  more  than  most  of  us 
lize  in  our  ovm  time^that  the  conce1)t  of  peace  of  m nd  as  it  is  currently  iin- 
derstood  and  accepted  is  iiot^more  than  a technique  for  living  as  though  life 
vere  some  mechanism  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a twist  of  a screw,  Ratljer,  in 


iii 


the  finest  and  nost  noble  sense,  peace  of  mind  can  offer  a su^^^estion  and  a 
way  which  on^ht  to  teach  ns  the  meaning;  and  si j;ni f icance  of  life, ־* ־t  is  in 
this  context  that  I recall  the  matJJiiflcent  a2י1רearance  of  Jtev,  ^*artin  Wther 
i^ing,  in  Washington  a year  ;;igo  in  August  as  he  chanted  the  litany:  I have  a 

\/ י׳ ל י■  ^ 

dream!  and  the  peoi^le  were  conglוt  up  in  the  exoi  t erirTj/l — a*# — t.l1e<^  1310n . It 
type  of  an  a13]  roacli  to  the  fruits  and  the  dissapoiT\trnents  of  life 

ל׳־י 


w 


, * * י ■ י-  ^ 

whi-eh  we  can  י/  n 1 ! h ^ _ r1  in  f r ! nn  the  ex]יerle1זCe  wxthin  o\1r  orah  porti<'n;  in- 


Moses  was  not  aljle  to  entei’  the  land  but  he  had  a of  the  land  afar 


dee 


off  and  for  bin,  as  it  must  be  for  us,  t!:is  di ssתpointרזeJו t w.  s in  reality  a 

(JW. 

degree  of  acfiievenent  aaid  realization  and,  indeed,^  of  self  !p(-fulfi  ] Iment , 

It  is  in  this  cojitext  that  we  caji י ו^in{V  tl)e  ma  xer  even  closer  to  us, 
not  merely  as  bup?an  beings  but  as  Jews,  We  who  liave  been  close  to  freedom^ 
liberty  aiid  full  ecpiality  so  frequently  in  tfie  past,  pcriiaps  for  a 

number  of  years  ami  even  centuries,  <mly  to  be  dissapointed  and  set  back  in 
terms  of  our  ideals  for  advance,  can  look  to  t!)e  story  of  Moses  upon  the  nio’in 
ain  and  say;  we  have  seen  the  land  afar  off;  we  s!1all  enter  i^io  i t i f n o t 
we  then  certaijily  those  who  come  tifter  us.  We  Jews,,  despite  onr  expert  e:\ces , 
have  retai31ed  our  hopes  and  drecins  tuu!  yearnings;  it  was  not  always  easy,  to 
say  tlie  11,'ast,  Still,  we  tiinnaged  to  look  to  th(?  • ^8״*־  befoילe ׳* ו'  '»',est 

yeai's  of  our  life  and  ther  fore  kept  up,  or  in  the  foci  s of  our  aspirati(ry\j5 , 
t^וe  belief  tliat  wc  !lave  a cause,  a goal  and  that  10ז\ו0י1’01וז  v.׳e  m ght  ac{^i0A־׳e  tJ 
It  is  in  this  cotitext  that  we  note  a ratlier  itaiusual^  attitude  among  our  owti 
l''eoנןle,  seen  ]וarticular  1 y in  terms  of  age.  We  Jews  !u\ve  learned  tliat  one 
does  not  need  to  count  ones  years  as  syr^uyttious  A.'it!)  age;  rat!וer,  we  count 
the  days  of  our  lives  in  terms  of  wxsdon,  iaisight , maturity,  sanctity  nud  re- 
spect.  This  means  that  we  will  alweiys  look  to  the  land,  even  if  v<?e  will  not 
entcv^J,  ij'to  it,  for  it  sym1)0Jizes  for  \is  the  future,  thci  better  years;  v»*  are 
not  afraid  of  becoming  old  as  a petiple  for  to  iis  this  rneans  mnr’e  experie71ce, 

Jk. 

a clearer  r1׳ind,  a deeנןer  insight  into  life,  t means  sympathy,  coiipreheiisio?^ 
t!1e  abilj.ty  to  uinlerstand  things  :nore  liitel  ' igent ly , Iiuleed,  as  the  Germain- 
Jew!  sli  pfii  10s0|>!1cr  i‘'ranz  ■‘‘'osenzweig  in]יlled  when  he  state<l  tliet  it  is  tlie 


"natural  coJidition  of  the  Jew  to  be  old",  the  Jew  is  old  ir  te.ms  of  #^reat- 
ness  only  when  he  reflects  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  centuries  of  Jewish 
thin.^kin{;.  Koseaizweitj  considered  oldness  somothinc  that  makes  a person  awar 
of  the  delicacy  of  life,  of  beioc  softer  a31d  more  symp^hatic  in  liis  oiitlook. 

this  is  a way  of  looking:  at  life  which  is  positive  in  tl,e  exti-eme; 
you  may  not  inherit  or  enter  the  Promise(»  ^and  but^to  see  it  from  afar  o^f^i 
sufficient  reason  for  joy  u’lto  itself.  ^t  is  a dissapoiiitment^  natural  1 y , biit 
it  need  not  be  for  he/e/,peace  of  mind  brintjs  with  it  the  benefit  of  s•  eine 
thin^ps  fulfilled  from  a lon^  ra31^e  point  of  view^'and  ^while  bitter  at  th? 

immediate  cessation  of  reward^  still  fUnif  reasonlind  ho  re  in  terms  of  the 

ever  presetit  anti  always  beck<נnin{J  tomorj’ow. 

Of  course,  my  friends,  the  denial  Cf,n  be  linked  to  the  many  f rustratioi). 

and  dissapointments  wliich  face  us  all,  of  which  we  ST>oke  at  the  very  beginn- 

ing.  Blit,  rather,  let  us  note  as  was  the  case  with  Moses,  our  leader,  and 

with  us,  the  inheritors  of  Jewish  tradiOon:  when  we  look  at  anything  as  a be 
ginning,  we  are  young;  when  we  are  young,  we  are  not  afraid  of 
shall  make  mistcikes  and  we  will  be  dissapointed  in  the  future  but  will 

be  part  of  an  adventure  which  shall  launch  us  toi/ard  tlie  dawning  day.  Wheth 
er  we  are  18  or  80,  whether  we  must  die  young  or  old,  we  shall  always  see  tlif 
land  afar  off  and  b ecause  of  this,  which  is  truly  a visi.rp,  we  shall  be  sus 
tained.  Hope  will  always  be  with  us,  or  else  we  die;  we  shall  always  have 
faith  and  belief,  or  «Ise  we  wither;  we  wi 1 Icontinne  to  dream,  or  else  we 
perish.  Indeed,  if  w«  must,  the  best  way  to  counteract  our  dissapolntment 
at  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  i^romised  ■^and  is  to  add  the  future  to  oTir 
past  and  to  make  of  our  failing  the  springboard  for  a new  beginning.  Mozes 
we  may  dare  to  assume,  died  in  peace;  he  had  seen  the  goal  aתd  he  had  the 
faith,  perhaps  the  inner  belief  »aore  so  than  the  outer  calm,  to  know  that 

the  future  of  his  people  was,  and  is  assured.  May  it  be  likewise  with  us, 

with  you  and  your  loved  ones,  with  all  mankind  see  the^lan(’  afar  off. 

Amen . 

iieb.  lab.,  Frid.  kve . , ^ept . 18,  19^^+• 
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!:Ctir  ÜDUCTTTT 
A GE^EjOVL 

1 wftlcone  you  to  oui'  lloiis«  of  Gd  on  1 11.13  S.  festival. 


m 


2 , the  tension  is  cone,  the  t-iood  i 

relaxed  and  the  nusic  reflects  the  Doy  of  the  hour, 

ן ך-)(, tore  y<)U  see  fruits,  leaves,  boiichs  of  harvest  fe.s 
tivnl  piid  in  Vestry  will  see  piid  be  in  our  ’־'uccoh, 

Ä Specific 

1 it  is  a different  tine  of  yeaf  and  one  vital  to  oiir 

history  ami  the  spirit  ancestry, 

2 it  is  oiie  of  three  most  days  on  calendar;  oj 

buL4;Luij<^plane,  than  Holy  ^ays  just  concluded(^e 

these  Vlates  nntedate  most  dacred  occas ;) people  were 

3 obliged,  on  this  & two  other  times  of  year,  to  come 
to  J erv1s>04^־\  to  pay  homage  to  •*•emple.  The  ew  had  to 
face  the  uouse  of  his  God  on  this  partic,  time, 

BODY 

A Easy  to  bt  ild  destroy 

1 this  phrase,  however.  House,  is  open  to  all  gO^’ts  o 
int erp  this  day;  Buccoh  is  a house,  in  which  oui 
po^I)le  lived  as  t!1ey  Jo\1rneyed  throuch  wilderness  ׳• 

2 hö^use  is  also  a  י ןerוזanent  structure  siich  as  this;  o 

the  type  xn  which  we  live  in  our  modern  times,^  bein 
statiojig^j'y  and  sedentary  in  our  g o c i e t y ,־ . ־׳v  — ]׳t^ ‘ג־׳ 

3 but  have  also  pointed  out  to  you  that  a House,  no 
matter  what  its  intent  or  purpose,  can  l)e  as  easily 

destroyed  as  built;  indeed,  that  it  takes  tlie  same 
amt  of  skill  to  destroy  as  to  bub*d , 

^ these  boughs  here,  and  in  S,  do\n1stairs  are  truly 
frail  & fragile  and  difficult  to  keep  in  place;  yet 
they  stand.  On  otlier  liand,  if  you  wished  it,  coulcl 
Cive  just  a little  push  and  all  falls  down, 

3  tile  ladies  ha^/e  worked  liard  to  match  foliage,  r.t^ht 
desicu,  frxiits  properly  aranced  and  it  all  hold 

together  even  though  jusyheld  by  string  and  skill; 
on  the  other  hand,  one  cuod  y tink  and  all  falls  ajirt 

6 it  depends,  then,  on  how  yoii  view  the  Gx1<־ooh;  the 
IIou.se  of  oiir  peojilc, ןו וhether  want  to  bui  Id  or  dest'  y 

D H(.1ME  YbU  LIVE  IN 

1 tliis  too  a home  or  lioxise  which  Cpn  be  buxlt  or  destr 
according  to  y«jur  will  and  desire, 

2 PUS ; love,  v>fc1rt.1th,  decency,  trust,  honor 
NEO;  strife,  discord,  an^er,  hurt,  jealousy 

3 each  of  these  alteriiate  ways  is  open  to  you,  and  all 
who  live  ill  youi'  house;  it  takes  as  little  or  as 

a streucth  to  ]1גזי  Id  or  desvroy  pufl  tlie  task  of  builci 
inC  lies  xipon  each  of  you;  old  i■•■.  y<)‘U1c»  adult  or  chi 

4 in  ur  troatiaent  of  each  other,  in  yr  belief  of  one 
another,  iji  yr  esteem  of  one  aiiother;  in  y-p  hurt  of 


)ji&t'  Hay  sue  COS;  A.M.  SERVICE. 

My  friftuds,  it  has  often  been  noted  that  the  s^וזle  thin^js  In  life סיז ק- 
vide  the  main  incentives  to  our  stay  on  earth.  The  classic  story  is  told  by 
Xorman  Cousins,  editor  of  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  on  a plane  from  Australia  to 

i^ew  York^'iet  a couple  and  their  two  childr.ui,  returiU  11^״  home  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  Cousins,  in  speaking:  to  thorn,  discovered  that  they  had  left 


America  because  of  their  i^rowin^  concern  with  atornic  vrarf arn^e^  the  fear  of 
radiation  rmd  did  not  want  to  subject  their  ^^Irir-r/r.  to  the  immediacy  of  an 
attack  should  war  actually  come.  '^'hus , beinjboth  teachers,  they  had  em^jrpt- 
ed  to  fnr-off  Australia,  l^ein!״  assured  of  professional  status  rmd  bel.ievirf; 
that  in  this  maruier  they  could  escape  the  turmoil  and  l^^ials  of  American  so- 
ciety^Sä  the  di  srpiiet int;  after  effects  of  what  we  so  1005><l-y  label  as  the  "A- 
mericari  way  of  life".  But,  now,  afi  er  tiris  absence  of  three  years  they  were 
returnlnii-,  t;oini;  Back  as  it  were  over  this  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  cljnate  and 
national  temperament.  The  reason,  as  Cousins  discovered,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  such  raattei^s  as  makinc  a living;  "down  under";  indeed,  they  did  very  well, 
Furtliermore , thrAcjivas  no  problem  as  to  lnni7ua{7e  mid  the  children  adjusted  ra- 
pidly;  also,  wliile  ther׳  was  a dif  Terence  in  t rms  of  ty]>e  of  »,overnment , it 
was  possible  to  follow  the  {^׳overnini;  mechanism  without  too  much  trouble;  food 


ג־  to  the  imm.ediacy  of  an 


Furtliermore , thfAclvas  no  problem  as  to  lnni7ua{7e  mid  the  children  adjusted  ra- 


and  the  power  struijijle  between  east  and  west,  betrween 


was  plejatiful 4> ׳ 


^lerica  and  ^Hissia, seemed  fpr  removed  from  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  Austra- 
li  i 1 1 , th.ey  were  returnijq^  '״ui^d  the  reason  was  the  most  simple  of  all;  aj 

so  the  most  eloquent;  they  missed  "home".  iier  was  a si’nple  word,  without  ev 
er  haviJifc,״  beeJi  truly  defined  by  these יןס״נ ז!*,  B\1t  there  was  s(יmethיnf^  aboiit  A 
merica  which  did  ;lot  let  them  go,  which  did  not  permit  them  to  escape,  which, 
in  short,  made  them  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  to  ihe  land  of  beir  in- 
heritance,  to  the  land  of  tlieir  culture,  to  the  land  of  their  childj'cn  and 
tlieir  children's  childj'eii.  The  pi'oblras,  they  t/old  Coiis  Ijis  , had  of  c<n1rse  n_oj^ 
been  solved;  they  still  worried  and  feared  biit  the  pull  of  "home"  was  Just  ton 
much  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  tliat  one,  s tuple  word  that  had  decided  to 


the  problems..־- 


ן the  times  wlien  the  small,  sitt[)l 


uproot  themselves  a second  time,  and 


is  but  one  example;  mciny  are 


This,  of  course, 


/ 


and  often  the  quiet  t^1int^s  make  one  do  ponethiiv;  beyond  the  scope  of  our  imai;!■ 
nation;  when  the  simple  yet  eloquejit  concept  provides  tlie  meaנ■ls  and  the  ir1ce71- 
( ive  to  i;uide  and  sustain  our  life  on  earth. 

Other  examples  readily  come  to  the  fore,  we  need  qitote  but  a few  of  them. 
'A'he  principle  of  seperation  from  a mother  country  ttiree  thousand  miles  away, 
as  contained  in  t!1e  Declaration  of ־‘ ־ndependeiice , cut  America  free  ^rom  forei^Tn 
prita^jlements  and  made  S'  into  a nation.  The  belief  that  the  huma17  bein^  is  en 

. xj 

dowed  by  his  Creator  tj?׳  certain  inalianable  riijhts  led  b)  thd  17asis  of  the  ill 
of  Ai-i^hts,  whicli  is  still  tiie  mainstay  of  our  Constitution.  ^he  realization 
of  the  power  of  three  simple  words,  loader!  in  meaniiiti־  and  power;  Liberty,  Fra- 
ternity  and  Equality,  causer!  the  moV(‘n»*nt  of  the  French  Kevol71tion  to  b'rst 
forth^axul  was  it  not  the  coiiccnt  1t!7at  a House  divided  a^^ainst  itself  can  not 
endure,  wl׳ic!7  brout^ht^'^jJirt^  the  !)attle  to  unify  our  nation,  otl7r  rwise  kno\m  as 
the  "^ivil  w^-i  ן -j  ^ +b1i1  1 1 י י ן ו -t.;iu  n.1  b%r  the  pr«aid4»«-t, — ilbgahani 

Linc>1>*>•.  w'hile  these  few  exampl^i  however,  lean  m.ja’e  to  revolutionary  ideals 
it  must  never  be  forj:otten  by  ns  that  the  same  q1\ality  of  sim}>lidty  and  elo- 
quencd  can  motivate  men  also  for  t:ood  and  for  blessing;.  ־^he  true  story  told 
at  the  be.^inni'xt;,  throuchtfje  eyes  of  Eorman  Cousiiis  is  indicative‘  of  this;  al  - 
so,  just  think  of  tl'e  term  love,  which  is  a part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
F,nd  consider  whcr<  the  sentiment  of  such  a word  le-,ds  us.  Love  is  feeling  and 
emotion,  it  is  honor  anc!  trust,  it  is  sacrifice  ianci  potential;  it  is,  י n t!1e 
final  analysis,  t!)e  very  staff  of  life  itself.  Or,  in  ar»«ther  direction  entire 
ly,  or  perhaps  the  same,  think  of  the  concept  *^od.  To  sojrictfiy  people  it  means 
sometliirq;  comiiletely  füffern.t  tlian  what  it ז ז©  fir  for  you  and  ne;  in  the 

name  of  Deity,  however,  tlie  world's  most  cruel  hours  have  been  spent  as  well 
as  having  broucht  to  mankind  tie  ultiiate  of  belief  xt■  d lilcssin^,:.  Is  t h e i^e  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  tiat  the  sirnjile  won!  "God"  Cpn  lead  man  to  do  thin^js,  for 
i700d  or  for  evil?  It  is,  like  love,  an  intaji^jible  concept  but  it  can  brinj; 
us  all  to  tlie  brinH  of  self  destruction  or  to  the  point  of  fxilfi  11  merit . ^he 
simple,  quiet  thini^s,  therefore,  or  c^tkcopts,  motivate  us  during;  the  course  of 
our  existence  on  this  earth. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  very  same  in  terms  of  the  Succos  festival  we  are 


obsi-rvTiiy  at,  this  hour  ruid  or  thise  days.  'I'he  Succoh,  It.solf,  Is 
dea  or  coucspt;  it  Is  simplicity  in  itself  hut  ths  symbol  of  tl,c  frail  booth 
has  sustained  and  ennobled  ׳nir  people  over  the  aces.  Indeed,  the  various  as- 
pects  of  the  buccoh  holiday  celebration  have  been  a major  asset  to  us  as  Jews 
and  will  have  t.ieir  influence  upon  us  ns  human  beint;s  for  many  of  the  ״erera- 
tlons  yet  to  come.  It  is  an  e.riurinb־  festival  while  with  one  quick  push,  the 
frail  outline  of  the  hocth  will  re.-׳>lly  tumhie  to  the  Soor.  Consider,  for  in- 
st.ance,  the  simple  fact  that  the  ־"uccoh  Is  to  be  open  to  the  sky.  “ere,  in  no 
nneertain  terms,  we  have  ״ way  of  life  for  •.,an  on  earth  that  motivates  him,  1״ 
deed  forces  him,  to  look  towajvl  the  stars,  toward  the  Heavens,  toward  his  Cod. 
Can  you  uot  f..el  the  psychological  factor  involved,  already  Cormulated  by  the 
rabbis  of  yesteryear,  lone  before  the  frld  of  psychology  became  a science, 

׳fCe  man  who  looks  toward  ״eaven  can  not  help  but  be  iusplred  ,uid  motivated  c^r 
i;ood  and  for  blessing  as  Cod  would  have  us  live!  ^t  seems  simple  to^ie  to  fc.-l 
twt  the  power  of  the  open  sky,  the  heavenly  !*lies  in  their  course,  the  fig- 
ment  of  m.an ' s imagination- 11 ״  l hi.,  ־y״o  to  penetrate  l|,e  darkness 

above;  efci'^ot  help  but  set  1^  on  ״ coia-se  of  action  ainl  belief  which  Includes 
Cod  not  only  fluring  the  ti  e of  the  w״eca3  holiday  but  far  beyond.  We,  liter- 
ally  look  to  Heaven  and  by  so  doing,  we  act  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  Heavenly  forces,  we  see  the  stars  and  we  yearn  for  perfection  and 

majesty,  we  fed  that  c״״  above  us  ■״-'  sees,  and  we  strive  to  find  favor  in 

IHs  eyos.  It  is  a simple  teohni-iue,  a simpl״  man  er  of  not  dosing  the  house 
on  the  top  but  very  few  have  ever  given  it  a thought;6*el  t^  it  ts  tly  essence 
of  this  festival  occasion  and  the  core  of  our  entire  religions  outlook  as  ew 
Take,  however,  another  area  of  c.uicern  with  a similar  thought.  You  see 
all  about  you  tbe  fruits  which  have  been  hung  both  h-re  m!.1  in  onr  ־"uccoh,  in 
our  Vestry,  there  are  fruits,  vegetables  and  leaves.  All  these|are  very  much 
thin״s  of  the •ordinary,  we  hardly  notice  them  except  to  co״nent  whether  they 
do  or  do  no^  please  us.  Yet,  these  simple  thin״s  are  the  essence  of  life  for 
many  people  in  so  many  parts  of  the  ,־ל**״  "t  ih^-iY ״«־ ״-t ״ ״ae-  *״יי 


iv. 


some  of'  these  fruits  and  vei^,etal>les , which  will  rot  here  in  the  days  to  come, 
and  take  them  as  food  to  their  needy  f JWii  1.  ie  s . In  short,  these  are  si  (jns  of 
produce,  of  plenty,  which  we  take  for  £:ranted;  for  us  tliey  exist  and  we  rarely 
rive  them  p second  thoU£;ht.  Yet,  these  simple  t hinj^s  are  part  of  t lie  »tatfff  of 

• (T) 

our  life;  we  live  them  and  oxit^bt  to  reflect  at  this  moment  the  thanlcs 

which  surely  must  be  in  <mr  hearts,  that  we  have  not  known  him^^er  or  lack  of 
sustenance  to  any  t;reat  extent.  But,  do  we  say  the  Notzi  before  ׳>ur  meais, 
do  we  acknowled£-e  that  ('od  has  £;iven  us  the  food  b^  which  we  live,  do  we  tn’ce 
c0t;nizance  of  the  fact  that  we  are  liAdic  in  a Imid  of  unsurpassed  plenty 
tons  of  produce  goes  to  waste,  in  order  to  sustain  the  prices  on  the  world  marl- 

«  ׳ ־ 

etןw&!יי  millions  other  areas  of  this  t^lobe  hunger  from  day  to  day. 

A simple  aspect  of  our  ^ו10001זכ  holiday  yet  one  of  the  most  vital;  there  is  e- 
nough  food  here  for  you  and  me,  we  need  not  hunger ^ and  this  is  one  of  the 

greatest  gifts  t^od  can  grant  to  any  human  being. 

^ut  there  is  aspect  of  the  ‘^uccoh  wtrich  is  of  meaning,  when  we 


-^ut  there  is  aspect  of  the  -uccoh  wtrich  xs  oi  meaning,  wueu  we 

consider  the  simple  thi.igs  in  ן if e . wKÜLdr-fug an 3׳־ u much  and.  1,rli r4t-11trt  f:  v a l.^-u8  to 

Note,  particularly,  that  the  ^uccoh  is  a fragile  booth, 
it  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  temporary,  niglitly  shelj(ter  of  our  ancestors  as 
they  wandered  thi'ough  the  wilderness.  While  oiir  booths  are  also  none  too 
sturdy,  1 wonder  how  many  c out  emj^orary  men  translate|this  fact  into  a less- 
on  for  their  own  existence.  I think  we  can  do  l)est  by  saying:  this  simple, 
fragile  and  temporary  structure  is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  we  too,  human 
beings  and  Jews  of  the  2()th  century,  are  still  embarked  on  a journey,  tj^Fit  we 
are  sojourners  in  this  lifejand  that  we  must  all  find  our  way  tothe  ultimate 
goal.  "his  temporary  sojourn,  incidentally,  need  be  eö|i.-ated^vi  th  lif 

as  it  lends  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  death;  rather,  it  caji  signify  at  the  same 
ti.!e  our  sojourn  throiigh  a sea  of  (®rfusion,  through  a wilderness  of  dispute, 

through  a parched  desert  wliich  is  devoid  of  ieJealism,  principles,  virtues  and 

values.  That  we  must  always  strive  to  attain  our  potential,  that  we  onght 
to  reach  oiir  fullness,  that  we  ought  to  be  pre;.ared  to  see  our  goals  and  i- 
deals  and  concepts  in  realistic  terms,  this  too  is  a measure  of  the  symbolism 


ave  we  not  all  more  work 


as  it  is  foiind  within  the  coiitext  of  our  Succoh. 


V 


to  do,  is  thrre  not  a caiise  still  !mat taiiiable  which  nereis  our  aid,  is  there 
not  a reason  for  value  in  which  »re  oui^ht  to  be  e1וf״a{עed?  Indeed,  we  are  je^K 
sojourners  nmont;  rnen^  on  earthy  foy^)ur  ideals  are  not  yet  attained  and  oiir  po- 
l,ential  as  children  of  the  Ai1!1i^״hty  is  not  yet  ^realized,  ־^t  is  this  most 
simple  of  all  aspects  of  the  Succoh  wliicb)  can,  in  truth,  lead  us  to  the  most 
permanent  cuid  ineaii  in^.ful  way  of  life. 

■*■'hus  it  is,  my  friends,  that  the  slr1׳]>le  tltiiif^s  in  life  can  mütiv^^.te  man 
for  fejood  or  for  evil;  l>ut  in  the  case  of  o\1r  ^uccoh,  simplicity  is  the  key  for 
attainmerit  aiid  for  blessing.  Love,  ^iome , God  are  foum^  here  also;  for  they  ai; 
a part  of  life  itself.  ־*■he  open  sky,  the  fimiits  of  t lie  earth,  the  tem]}0rary 
character  of  the  l)00th,  a-looK,  all  briji^;  us  to  confro’^11  a ti׳>n : that  there  is 

׳''nmcil^yTti  lli׳  for  us  to  do  tuid  that  the  task,  in  truth,  is  never-ending.  -^t  is, 
therefore,  in  the  struggle  and  in  the  yearning  that  we  find  our  pe ace^־  •end  it 


is  in  the  belip/y^  tliat  we  shall  accotnpl i sh , t hat  we  fnd  our  iw■  swer  to  t»e  nltim״ 


ate  good.  On  this  S\1ccoh  festival  we  iirge  you,  then,  to  se«^  simple  and  mos 
direct  things  in  life,  to  adhere  to  tlieir  teachings,  and  to  profit  from  tli-ir 
relevance  tejnodern  needs.  Judaism  ו lay  be  rom  ed  iii  antirpiity  bnt  it  is  per- 

tinent  to  this  very  hour;  our  hdrl  tage  riay  l)e  old  !ער!  oiir  lesson  is  vali־׳!  for 

tod.ny;  onr  way  of  life  links  us  to  the  craTturies  past  but  it  teaches  us,  as 

well,  that  the  generation  of  today  and  t omorrow  can  make  its  peace  ,.,Itii  the 

religio|;^s  observancejDf  o\1r  time.  Succos,  in  itp  mopt  sim;>le  aspects,  points 
back  to  the  jiarched  desert  but  foi'  us  It  can  imply  a rejuvenation  of  the  spir- 
it.  For  what  1״ore  ca31  we  hope  i1)|the  new  year  jiust  receנltly  begim/^ 

Amen  . 


■^^eb , Tab,,  Monday  A.M.  , Sept.  21,  19^^+;  1st  day  Sl'CCOS 


SHEMIKI  ATZ EUES : YISKOR . 

My  friBi.ds,  tomorrow  lu^t  tbe  fostiv*  season  will^have  come  to  a close. 

If  you  have'’C,lK^i‘r1 1 tl.e  Services  for  Uosh  “aShono,  Yarn  Kipmir,  Succos  m.d 
the  interveninj;  -abbaths  you  will  I'ave  attended  over  20  public  services^  «cd 
will  have  tone  throush  the  entire  Conservative  prayerbook  as  well  as  over  half 
of  our  deform  i'rayer  book.  Indeed,  if  you  want  to  figure  the  actual  hours  you 
sat  in  the  pews,  you  will  arrive  at  a to^l  of  over  50  hours  and  one  can  well 
Imagi.ie  that  you  have  come  to  the  point  of  saying  that  the  month  of  Tlshrei 
is  truly  i^lwwt^ci^nth  for  the  devout  and  worshippin,!  Jew.  ^ have  evenjlieard 
it  said  that  a n.imber  of  you  are  Just  a little  bit  tired  of  praylne,  you  have 
had  the  opuortunity  to  give  expression  to  almost  every  human  emotion  of  which 
the  mortal  being  is  capable.  •"n  a certain  sense,  one  can  not  even  blame  yoii 
for  these  sentiments,  it  has  been  a lonj^onth  , ^״־  the  other  hand,  while  these 

totals  are  surely  impressive  thej(  are,  at  the  same  time,  irrelevant  for  piety 
and  .levotion  can  not  be  easily  ״ea״ured  by  the  many  hours  you  have  attended 
the  worship  service  in  the  Synagogue.  There  is  more  to  prayer  than  the  mere 
mouthing  of  words,  indeed,  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  tradition  in  particular  halfc 
always  underlined  the  b-Li״f  that  we  have  no  ,mtlence  with  the  pious  phrase 
nor  with  the  empty  platitude.  All  in  our  heritage  and  faith  accents  the  be- 
lief  that  ours  is  the  task  to  combine  prayer  with  action.  It  is  for  the  act 
of  doing  that  we  shall  attain  the  kingdom  of  “eaven,  and  it  is  for  the  fulfill■ 
merit  of  Hit  zvoh  that  we  shall  find  our  place  at  the  right  hard  of  God.  here■ 
fore,  as  *־eo  baeck  once  said,  the  integrity  of  devotion  is  mor  impo-t.-int  than 
the  number  of  our  prayers,  consequently,  we  ought  not  to  ask "have  you  frayed 
en״״eh״b״t,  rather,  have  you  d^e  enough?  It  is  on  this  rucial  question  that 
our  fate  hangs  and  it  is  on  the  answer  to  this  question  that  our  fate  will  he 
decided.  Hove  you  done  enough  Is  more  vital  thim  ar.yth  I ng  else  and  it  is  witi 
this  tlnught  in  m.nd  that  the  great  ״ewish  philosopher,  Hataonides  once  said: 
Ciod  has  t;iv«r1  th׳»  more  than  on«  corimandn^rnt . r«04h  ^4־  (?ach  one  of  us 

do  something,  within  the  scope  of  our  ability  ־md  potential.  ״e  may  be  ojlittl 
tired  of  prayer  but  we  can  never  hope  to  be  satisfied  with  tbe  answer  to  tbe 
inner  question־  have  we  done  enough  to  he  of  service  to  our  - el  low  man. 


ii 


•‘hid  it  ip  in  this  context  that  we  remember  those  of  our  loved  ones  who  are 
no  more:  onr  h11sbaj\ds  and  ,.,ives,  oiir  fathers  and  mothers,  onr  brothers  and  sist 

i 

ers,  our  loved  ones  lost  here  or  overseas,  in  pecice  or  in  terror,  ‘''e  dqnot  ask 
as  we  think  of  them,  did  they  pray  enout;h  ; rather,  we  know  in  our  Ijearts  that 
they  did  enough! ־‘ ־t  ip  for  this  reiison  that  \/e  remember  them  well  and  vividly; 
tliey  did  enoUt;h  because  they  t;ave  of  themselves  to  us  and,  thus,  brightened  0ד1ו 
dayS|  our  hearts  and  our  homes,  ^ey  ^];ave  and  <lid  enoui;l:  by  allowing;  us  to 

live  within  the  context  of  tlieir  love,  w^iנ^mth  , feeling;,  emotio31  and  cתי־׳cern; 

A 

th<״y  fiilfilled  the  Mitzvoh  of  living  fully  tojthe  very  best  of  ^eir  ability  and, 
therefore,  we  are  the  better  and  we  remember  them  well.  They  f7ave  us  a me^iire 
of  en  lurin{^  belief/^that  if  we,  PluA^f‘.  who  are  alive,  cam  do  qur  best,  we  too 
shall  be  remenl)׳»red  for  t;ood  in  the  years  to  come|  VAdTTl:g--we■  ai^e — &.t.  i 1. 1 — g| 
gvcTT — !.ii.ir  TriTP.r  1 — have — ans^^ered  the — e ii־i — of — tbe — ־“  lmif7hty־-»  Indeerl,  we  , 

jjj  4>c 

prayed  etiou^^h,  no  one  will  ar^^ue  that  point.  At  the  same  ti  me , ^we  ddrd  some  — 

of  which  w®  can  be  proud,  »we  fulfil  the  comr  icindment  of  Jewish  tradi- 

/'  1 1 


tion  to  the  very  l)est  of  our  ability,  and  ^we  triuislate^  the  phrase,  the  ,.,ord , 
the  concept,  the  ^^esture  of  tli  e voice  into  s omethint;  concrete  and  real  for  the 
^'ood  and  !)enefit  of  someone  else,  ^‘^ay  v/e,  as  they  who  sleep  the  enternal  si  eej 
be  always  remembered  for  f_rood,-1־  ^ , 

Ve  of  this  couf^re^^^ation,  ■We-,  h.^^ve  prayed  well  and  this  House  of  ^od  has 
been  sanctified  by  your  presence  thdts  past  month,  but  we  too  peek  to  do:  we 
have  vital  cont';re,  ,atif>nal  or  (-an  i zati  (5\<זי  , we  have  two  dynwimic  rcli(:;i.וus  schools, 
we  have  yotith  or(-anizations , v;e  liave  a st^ke  in  the  community  and  we  seek  to 
serve.  Will  you  not,  also,  help  us  aJid  do  your  part  to  su'וןיort  iis נ1;1זי ג  your 
financial  contribution  so  that  becaiase  of  you  we  may  en(;a(;e  in  the  task  o/ff  do- 
ill(;  even  more.  We  areyilliii(;  to  do  what  is  requir edanil  asked  of  ns;  by  jivin(; 
to  us  you  will  also  fulfill  your  part  of  the  command:  lent  ^ j^s  yon  respond  (;e 


nerously  to  our  appeal  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowiiq;•  that  your  do- 
nation  hel7)ed  to  further  the  v/ork  and  ideals  which  Judaism  teaches  and  wfiich 
this  conyrecati(;!!  has  represented  for  almost  sixty  years  in  the  community, ״ ־•s 
you  remember  your  departed  loved  ones  because  of  wbat  they  did,  wi 1 י you  not 
do  also  and  give  to  our  cause  as  (;enerovisly  as  you  can?  In  tf'at  manner,  your 


JL^  JLlyA^llM^  -vOfC  JUjiJ^  ^~j 
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IlsTHODUOTli.N 

^1  thl^a^appy  and  joyoiis  occasion;  have  walked  ar  Sy^ 
wth  '^orahs,  some  boys  called  to  pulpit,  soon  at  end 
you  will  so  donwn  to  Vestry  for  candy  & bloodies 
2 our  PA  responsible  for  this  and  we  are  jjiatef  1 

^1  have^s^en  the  ^orahs  this  eveninj,  and  I wonder  what 

,vnet  on  in  yr  minds,  yr  heads  as  ^ 

2  can  look  at  anythin4j  two  ways;  to  tell  you  a 

,*short  story  to  illustrate  my  point)  !-״rrt—fört , what 
/ did  ycM  tlvlJik  when  you  saw  i'orah  scrolls? 

/3  POS:  beautifiil  montles^^,  cr.iwns,  bells,  heritage  of 
learning  and  insPljiation 
NEO:  unintelligible  writing,  bore,  drudge, 

old-fashioned,  piece  of  parchment  wrapped  ^י״זס 
Vv׳_  a pole;  how מ״ ס  this  heve  meaning,  inspirati  n? 

BODY 

A S׳rC)JlY 

1 let  me  tell  you  story  of  two  men 

2 were  with  a group  of  elderly  men  in  a hospital 
which,  u»- fortunately,  only  had  one  window. 

3 men  had  to  stay  in  bed  all  day  ״ bed  next  to  window 
was  most  desirable  bee.  man  there  could  lean. over 
tell  what  kind  of  day  it  was,  what  was  goT ng  on, 
who  passed  b , what  children  were  doing,  etc. 

4 this^one  patient  had  been  there  loJiger  than  anyone 
els׳ > ־■•  all  day  10״b  hr  told  them  ״bout  evo1.te  & m.n 
in  thr  hospital  beds  were  very  happy  to  heal  ״bout 
activities  outside  their  window,  in  street. 

5 he  would  tell  them  about  sad  - Joyful  events  & so 
men  in  beds  would  live  along  wthevents  of  street 

°1  one"day^""however,  tbs  man  tratisferrod  new  man  wa 
chosen  for  favorite  spot  next  to  in-idow. 

2 well,  in  all  men  in  beds  asked:  what  s gי״  'g  on 

what  do  you  see,  what  have 

3 but  nan  in  bed  next  to  window  just  kept  silent. 

4 others  kept  pres  iig  h in  on  & <11י;  tell  us  ^ 

5 finally,  new  man  snid:  tbe-eis  no  t h ing נ ס ו  e , o 1 

a ״al!!“  blnrk  wall.  I -ee  -d. ־. ב *■י״י ' י  uotl 

inr״.  it  wa.s  all  made  up, 

6 ),ui  men  in  the  bit;  noon  were  silent  too,  sad  and 
ciuiet;  joy  t;nne  out  of  tlieir  life 

“1  h:״  men  hero־  one  full  of 

see  the  best  i most  Joyf'i*,  evell  11־  bio! 11 .-־ 

2 ״he'r  fothing.  who  brought  t;'!״■״״  -d 
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Di^STAlR  ” , . ^ ר 

3 all  oT  a tiudden  the  roomwhicb  had  been  C1)e“rful 

became  sloomy 

4 want  to  ask  you  now:  whxch  ol  xnese  iw j 

you  like  to  be?  which  re  are  you,  always  seen 
the  £;ood  or  always  tiie  blank  wall? 

C׳  NCLUwSI(  N 

1 that  is  the  w^y  it  is  with  iorah  too,  as  Ixt  1, 

2 fariook^af^ftwo  ways;  two 

the  same  object,  be  it  forah  or  all,  and  ^et 

3 ey8״  of  th־  behoiaor;  d־pe״״i״e י־ / ״ ״ 
attitude,  training,  desire,  hopes,  יe..  s 

4 rat״־:"״,  t.,  y״״r  atttt־״״  f״  t־™־  of  %ran, 

a t:״rf״״rr  *:ז״״:!’'״  fro,.,  it,  i8  it  a 

D,rt  of  y״,a•  Ilf־,  ar״  you  ס י hav־  at  and  to 

hav 8 ־c־n  it  as  w ״ ־alk-d  around  tlie  l־mpl־ 

3 can  ap^y  losson  of  '■'״rat.  and ״ ״H  to  ,v־ryx״e 

^ !;  itf־  and  ■vltl,  tl,־  ri,;l.t  attitu,!־  you^can  b־  a 

better  !ot^rson  and,  al>ove  all,  a Te  . e e . 

AllEN . 


THANKsr,TVTNG:  'ATI  28/64  (p.l) 

INTRODUCTION 
A C־-NEHAT 

T BS:f  weeVenf^  : TRa^ks׳־! 

C ti^e  ■f'or  loy,  food,  gatherlr)g,  lone־  excז1ו’sio0 מ ,מ  wr 

3  all  In  spirit  of  unity  ^ 

3 31^6010101 

1 tend  to  ^or'-et  that  Thrrksgv  orle־  derived  frm  Jud. 

2 Suocos : first  fruits,  grain,  harvest 

3 Pllp-rlms:  life  based  on  Bible,  obs  holiday 

4 A" A 1מ  Innar  ^ Solar  Calend  made  holiday  diverge  in 

tl"^  but  essence  the  same.  1׳״4־ 

5 incidentally:  Th  not  official  holiday  till 

6 quest  remains:  v/hat  have  we  got  to  be  thanks  fo3?? 
BODY 

A LIPS 

1 greatest  gift  of  God 

2 use  It  to’ create,  continue,  help,  serve  ^ 

3 one  of  most  cherished  possessions  bee.  we  have  fred- 
o m of  Wll  1 

4 to  live  rather  than  exist;  to  progress  rather  than 
be  static;  to  be  a part  of  rather  than  be  Isolated 
or  Insulated 

5 thus,  life  links  us  to, family,  home,  socle^ ־ ,׳world; 
all  of  us  are  lnterj?e^ ted  and  have  identity  as  well 
as  p’lrpose  5n  terms  of  life  we  lead. 

6 thus  enough  reason  to  give  thanks  to  God. 

B KIND 

1 a very  flff  term  to  define  and  not  sure  whether  it 
can  be  done 

2 mind  is  not  brain  but  more  akin  to  spirit. 

3 brain:  ■ohys , ta־rgible,  concrete  matter  which  serves 
function  of  regulating  our  body,  move  rents,  actions 
speech  and  d es ires 

4 mind:  intanribרe,  can't  be  seen,  can't  be  touched; 
akin  to  snlrlt  and  rot  scientific  in  that  sense. 

5 y׳=t  all  men  ha׳'־’e  iti  Allows  us  to  draw  distinct- 
ions,  choose,  differentiate,  reason;  raises  us  to 
hie-h  levels  and/or  at  other  times,  rlunges  us  into 
pit  of  animal-like  quality 

6 mind  can  rule  us,  rule  world,  rule  others;  but  mind, 
also,  is  the  instrument  to  decide  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil 

2 this  another  reason  for  thanks  to  God. 


r 4 ^ ,./7 ״' 
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n JTTDAISM 

^ot  to  say  that  ours  a better  or  worse  or  equal  rel 
to  all  others 

2 take  it  by  Itself:  Decalogue,  Coveuant,  Torah,  Mor- 
al  Iwvoerati ves,  Israel 

3 custbjiS,  holidays,  beliefs  which  link  us  to  our  pas 
expeif rlences  ard  with  life  of  others  in  our  ti  re 

4 above  beyond,  or  as  a result,  Jud  lifts  us  up  to 
asprjle,  in  consonance  vith  other  men,  toward  God. 

5 nobility,  sanctify,  wholesomeness,  identity,  faith 

6 man,  thus,  not  alone;  united  with  others  in  in vis- 
ible  and  Individ ible  bond  and  if  not  man,  then  in 
terms  of  God 

7 for  he  is  insplr,  exaltation  and  incentive  as  we 
seek  to  be  a blessing,  as  is  the  case  with  H'^m. 

8 best  reason  of  all  to  be  thankful. 

CCNCrUSICN 

k GEFVIAL 

1 hone  some  of  these  feelings  a part  of  you  for  past 


in  midst  of 


on  actual 


^ew  days 

that  «?ratitude  did  not  become  lost 

slaughter  of  Turkeys 

that  "some  time  ^iven  fOT׳'  reflectlön 


inp•  of  holiday;  "giving  of  thanks". 


S־PECTFIC 

p־o  fuיזtי׳וer:^  not  ^ust  once  a year,  on  last  Th111״sd. 
of  November,  as  we  have  done  s i ncs  »4^  vi 

rat^׳״«=>r:  all  time,  every  day,  every  year 
th^ee  aspects  of  gratltu'^e  cited  are  universal:  lif 
mlייd  and  rel.  committment;  for  all  wß  of ג וs  4 all  ‘ 
men  the  world  over. 

realization  of  this  hope,  is  our  prayer  for  the 
fu  t’tjre. 


2 

3 

B 

1 

2 

3 

4 


ANEN . 
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CjLVNU];(^][  service. 


INT  <UDL'CTI0N 
A GEREICVL 

1 nice  to  have  yo\.  with  ns  ths  CJLLNUKCJI  evenin^^;;  to  se 
yon  & yr  parents  cc  iove(i  on«^s 

2 hope  yon  had  a :lire  Ch ; preseiits  uere  OK,  that  yoii 
lit  CciJidles  each  nifjht,  sanj7  son^;  either  in  II  or  E 

3 in  any  cnse,  I ' !n  sure  yoii  will  th  me  t!1at  it 

is  a nice  tirne יי־ ס  tfie  year  for  all  of  ns  tts  Jews, 

B Specific 

1 have  not  net  for  a  וד ס ו{.:  tine;  since  Sinchas  "^orah^ 
in  t e r n s of  f an i 1 i o s 

2 }leedless  to  say,  wo  ;jm’ld  lilce  to  see  you  noi'e  often 
either  aloiio  or  with  yonr  follcs; י ן('.rl1aן^s^ נו ס  can 
ask  tl)e1n  to י וrin4;  yon  ij^^not  on  Frd  evoAon  Sat 

T sei'^vico  & ser*rnotis  not  ^()לנ  iy׳  cis  siicl*  but  I bo  — 

ן ieve  you  can  Tinderstand  cc  if  not  fully,  yr  parents 
ca/1  help  yon  to  iiiidorstand 

4 there  is  nothiiifej  more  lovely  than  the  nnsic  yoii  liear 

here;  the  prayers  yovi  can  comprehend  if  not  in  H tlie 
in  Enf״l  and,  in  any  case,  most  of  yon  in  scJiool  !!ere 
to  learn  d,  i t ler'^^t  how  to  read  tl)e  j.>ra^  נ ׳ , 

5  iJi  ״ny  case,  let  me  continue  with  this  Service  <1 
tell  yon  a story  wl)i  ch  has,  also,  a lessoJi  for  /<גזי  &. 
all  the  cKiults  ])rese!1t, 

BODY 

A STOiiY  i,׳!'  iii'^MHER 

1 know  the  gtory  of  Chajnikoh;  thei'efore,  do ו נot  have 
to  spend  much  time  01ו  it;  do  you  know  one  of  the 

meanijii.s  of  the  Atforfl  "Macabi'W 

2 means  "hammer”  bee.  Judah  the  M "baimnered"  home  his 
princij'los  of  victory  over  those  who  \<?anted  to  opi'rs 
the  Jewish  people,  many  years  0^,(י  . 

3 have  here  a h amine r;  piriple,  plain,  available  but 
want  yoii  to  know  that  yoii  c-,n  ixso  it  for  two  pnrpos . 

h a-for  harnneriuG  t in^s  tojotlier:  to  liuild,  cfc'ate, 
to  work  as  yoii  drive  in,  hnmru'r  in,  the  tiails 
b-on  other  liand,  yon  can  xis«'  it  also  to  ]Hill  out,  to 
pull  aiiart , to  destroy 

5 of  course,  hammer  itself  can’t  do  it;  I must  liold 
it,  my  hand  must  (;iiido  it,  my  lirain  must  choo»?e 

6 this  the  case  whether  I holt!  it  xmmk  or  yoii;  will 
We  build  or  destroy, 

7  Judah  the  Maccabi  nseil  it  to  build: 10ין00( ן,  lemjile, 
freedtim,  liberty;  just  as  we  ouGht  to  use  it, 

B TlIREl.  VlJa'1;ES  I , 

1 now,  we  Icnow  outcome;  Judah  was  victorious;  he  did 

se^ii’  the  Syrians  away;  he  did  or^^unize  his  men  foi 
victory  Ije  did  ded  Yem1׳le;  that’s  why  we  have  our 
Lischt  s . 


yjuw^ 

^־\  i^.  u^-fv^  v׳>ci־W7  ־ ^ 

j{^'^  ^ _ . , ,’«/^iJ  j/u£*^  *י ־ ^‘'-י^ע4׳י— L-'Tt^ 

«^-Oi.  ^ ^ ^t, ׳־ ״^^  (J 

^]  W^^O-O ׳ ^־־ U •r  U,  lo^i  J" 

<j  lA^yX.  ■ h <־־vA-^ 

^ u ׳ »־ ^ ^ 

!;ov^ 

^ .'  > f ' \  0 ' •^! ־-v_A  f"''^  Li 


/T־־  P/^  I ™ / 

yl-v/,'  , V*־ ^ / / ״>L 


.)J01i1\v>u:-o.'UvK■.  ^ ^ 

(^5  ^i^iJcJi*^  ^״־>־־‘-t^ 

^ . fyh^  ^ 0 l^t-Hx^ 

^ tXs^t . >׳ ־ / ס י /״־>׳i^/  f , ■ ^ 

1^  <»>-^rvc  K Iaä>wa/■«-•(^  Lu  >✓  1 . פ ^ 

^iK־» >CA-^  ^ »-WW  «t 

vV\A.^ttL- 
׳.»׳״<-^^  l^  (^ 

c 

0 '^' ) 'ד-־׳׳ד־יי^-^'׳■־»-'  «n  I 

ןיעי^^-^יץ  t״*'״A״.t/\^  ( / 

״*״״-י — ח  >; 

uulv  ^ ''JA  ־ ]vtc  A-, 

״ f ״ ״״ 

־־־!י « י  J /^  O dגe/^^׳Wי 


(U  1/  י^ 


W,  y ־ .^׳ f r 

kw.^,  U«'  י^  <UJU^  I 

vu-J.K_ ׳־־^■^׳ ^ ^ י — 


li 

but,  as  I see  the  situation;  it  apjiears  that  Judah 
ha||11ered  l)ome  threo  virtues  as  well,  3 oualitio^  * 
3 principle ״ ,־r  ideals,  the  ״ace  ״f״u־a ״ ״t 
let  me  tell  you  u׳hat  these  tljree  qu  al  are  ג 
a-courai,^  this  he  held,  as  well  as  l)is  men  mid  we 

are  tol<l  1,y  story  of  Cl,,  that  we  must  have  c to״ 

ג detii  T-iination:  v,׳as  not  succesful  ri^  lit  away,  or 
had  men  with  him  at  all  time,  met  reverses  but 
he  certainly  had  det irm tiiati on  and  that  was  wfiat 
kept  hyn  i01״ni;; — we/too  must  fiave  it,  in  all  our 
uiiflf ^rt akiii^s  anrl  endeavors 

•“ י-׳י י‘'  that  q 

followers,  iaith  that  Temple  in 

' piirified;  faith  that  oil 

^ rfay,  would  last  for  l״j.,.er  time•״־ 
aith  just  as  vital  for  us;  that  is  why  I /»oke  o 
eomijq^  here  at  bet;in,einj;  you  can't  ^;et  it  or 

eep  it  by  .־־־tayin^;  aw^ay;  must  lie  practiced,  must 
he  felt,  rniust  be ן}(- ן  rt  of 
CONCldJSlOf^ 

A GE!\'1:t1A1 

1 that  is  story  of  hammer,  of  J dah  the  111בתג 


you  yr  folks. 


US( 


who 


11׳'r . 


his  powers  to  build,  to  create  ^0  finally  to  d,n׳:.c,, 


X ״ ״ , , I י ^ - •י - ׳- י ' - ׳►'  x a.  a j d X 1-  ^ ^ o CJ  ז ' V י c , I 

1ma4,111e  he  lied  ajchoice  but  knew  wh^^t  he  hnd  to  do 
coulri  jiot  , in  jjood  faith,  destroy  or  13e  a part  of 
process  of  destruction 

thus,  he  t(יok  !)ar<l  oi  difficult  way;  found 
makiiii^  liis  army  lilce  a hammer  vs  hyri^iis, 


reason  for 
to  drive 
supreme , 


to  defest  tl)em,  to  m^ke  vTudaism 


thorn  out, 

SPCCIFIC 

hope  that  the  next  ti!  •e  you  see  a hiunmer  will  note 
Jypes  of  purposes  it  can  be  used;  will  be  !)ostlve.': 

-oni,  witl)  this:  c0T1rai;e,  detirmination  & fath  in  J 
)opo  you  will  remember  t[)0se  qual;  you  c;-.  yr  folks* 
not  orl  y today,  the  nijht  of  Chanukoh  ibt  all  yonr.’ 

^ Iinppy  tyl)  ^ a ,70  0(1  year  for  yoi!  ל yours. 


J3 


^ may 
AM't.N . 


, Dec.  *׳^th,  1961־;  Friday  eve;  Gl]abb0s  Chaniikoli 


L a ' I, 


Hob . 


^ ^ *׳׳ < ^ר'*׳'■^«־׳^׳^^  Jlf{^  ^ ^-^tjo  J^  *«י 
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^ <rw.  f)  ^<1ג/  ^ . w 

/ r /)  /x  ‘07^׳  L\^(a^ 
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u -y  °'^■ 
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, Xe^jA 
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Vatican  Councirs  Statement  on  the  Jewsf 
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^ ׳ 
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all.  of  Biblical  and  theological 
studies  as  well  as  of  fraternal 
dialogues.  Moreover,  this  syn- 
od,  in  her  rejection  of  in- 
justice  of  whatever  kind  and 
wherever  inflicted  upon  men, 
remains  mindful  of  that  com- 
mon  patrimony  and  so  de- 
plores,  indeed  condemns,  ha- 
tred  and  persecution  of  .Tews, 
whether  they  arose  in  former 
or  in  our  ovvn  days. 

May.  then,  all  see  to  it  that 
in  their  catechetical  work  or 
in  their  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God  they  do  not  teach  any- 
thing  that  could  give  ri.se  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  Jews 
in  the  hearts  of  Chri.stians. 

May  they  never  present  the 
.Tewish  people  as  one  rejected, 
cur.sed  or  ^ilty  of  deicide. 

All  that  happened  to  Chri.st 
in  His  pa.ssion  cannot  be  at- 
tributed  to  the  whole  people 
then  alive,  much  less  to  those 
of  today.  Besides,  the  church 
held  and  holds  that  Christ 
underv'ent  His  passion  and 
death  freely,  beca11.se  of  th& 
sins  of  all  men  and  out  of 
infinite  love. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  biirden 
of  Christian  preaching  to  pro- 
claim  the  cross  of  Christ  as 
the  sign  of  God's  all-embrac- 
ing•  love  and  as  the  fountain 
from  which  every  grace  flows. 


Discrimination  Unfounded 


We  cannot  truly  addre.ss 
God,  the  Father  of  all.  if  we 
refuse  to  treat  some  men  or 
other  in  a brotherly  way,  even 
though  they  are  created  in 
His  image.  Man'^  attitude 
toward  God  the  Father  and  j: 
his  attitude  toward  his  hu- 
man  brethren  are  so  inti- 
matoly  linked,  one  to  the 
other,  that  Scripture  is  able  i 
to  say:  “He  who  does  not  love  ! 
does  not  know  God”  (1  John  i 
iv,  8;  1 John  ii,  911־;  Luke  x,  ' 
25-37). 

Thu.s,  any  theory  or  prac- 
tice  that,  .so  far  as  their  hu- 
man  dignity  is  concerned,  dis- 
criminates  between  man  and 
man  or  people  and  people, 
creating  a different  .set  of 
rights  for  each  of  them  any 
such  theory  01•  practice  is 
shown  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. 

All  men.  therefore,  but  e.s- 
pecially  Christians,  mu.st  re- 
frail!  from  di.scrimination 
against,  or  harassment  of, 
others  because  of  their  race, 
color,  creed  or  walk  of  life. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Tread- 
ing  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  this 
sacred  synod  ardently  im- 
plores  the  faithful  that  they 
rather  "maintain  good  con- 
duct  among  the  gentilc.s”  (1  \ 
Peter  ii,  12)  and  live,  if  pos- 
sible,  that  i.s,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends  on  them,  in  peace  with  . 
all  men  (Romans  xii,  18)  so 
that  they  may  really  be  sons 
of  the  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven. 


es  into  the  mystery  of  the 
church,  it  remembers  the 
bond  that  ties  the  people  of 
the  New  Covenant  to  Abra- 
ham's  stock. 

A Bond  to  Patriarchs 

With  a grateful  heart,  the 
church  of  Christ  acknowledges 
that,  according  to  God's  sav- 
ing  design,  the  beginnings  of 
her  faith  and  her  election 
were  already  among  the 
Patriarchs,  Mo.ses  and  the 
prophets.  She  professes  that 
all  who  believe  in  Christ — 
Abraham's  sons  according  to 
faith — were  included  in  the 
same  Patriarch's  call,  likewise 
that  her  salvation  is  typically 
foreshadowed  by  the  chosen 
people's  exodus  from  the  land 
of  bondage. 

The  church,  therefore,  can- 
not  forget  that  she  received 
the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  people 
with  whom  God  in  His  inef- 
fable  mercy  concluded  the  for- 
me!•  convenant.  Nor  can  she 
forget  that  she  feeds  upon 
the  root  of  that  cultivated 
olive  tree  into  which  the  wild 
shoots  of  the  gentiles  have 
been  grafted  (Cf.  Romans 
ii  17-24).  Indeed,  the  church 
believes  that  by  His  cross 
Christ  Our  Peace  reconciled 
Jews  and  gentiles,  making 
both  one  (Cf.  Ephesians 
ii,  14-16). 

The  church  keeps  ever  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
about  his  kinsmen;  theirs  is 
the  sonship  “and  the  glory 
and  the  convenants  and  legis- 
lation  and  the  wor.ship  and 
the  promises;  who  have  their 
fathers  and  from  whom  is  the 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh” 
(Romans  ix,  4-5),  the  Son 
of  Mary  the  Virgin  (Romans 
ix.  4-5).  No  less  does  she  recall 
that  the  Apostles,  the  church's 
mainstay  and  pillars,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  early  Disciples 
who  proclaimed  Christ’s  gos- 
pel  to  the  world,  sprang  from 
the  Jewish  people. 

Even  though  a large  part 
of  the  Jews  did  not  accept 
the  Go.spel,  they  remain  most 
dear  to  God  for  the  sake  of 
the  Patriarchs.  This  is  the 
witness  of  the  Apo.stle,  as  is 
the  utterance  that  God's  gift 
and  call  are  irrevocable. 

In  company  with  the  Proph- 
ets  and  the  same  Apostle,  the 
church  awaits  that  day, 
known  to  God  alone,  on  which 
all  peoples  will  address  the 
Lord  In  a single  voice  and 
*'serve  him  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der”  (Sophonias  iii,  9;  Isaias 
Ixvi:  P.salms  Ixv,  45;  Romans 
xi.  11-32). 

All  Persecution  Condemned 

Since  the  spiritual  patri- 
mony  common  to  Christians 
and  Jews  is  of  such  magni- 
tilde,  this  .sacred  synod  wants 
to  support  and  recommend 
their  mutual  knowledge  and 
respect,  a knowledge  and  re- 
spect  that  are  the  fruit,  above 


through  self-denial  and  inner 
cleansing,  from  tlie  fleeting- 
ness  of  things,  and  to  attain 
a state  of  lasting  quiet. 

Other  religions,  everywhere 
on  earth,  counter  the  restless- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  each 
in  its  own  manner,  by  pro- 
posing  way.s,  that  is  to  say, 
doctrines,  rules  of  life,  and 
sacred  rites. 

Nothing  that  is  trae  and 
holy  in  these  religions  the 
Catholic  Church  scorns.  For 
ceaselessly  she  proclaims 
Christ  “the  way,  the  tnith 
and  the  life,”  in  whom  God 
reconciled  all  things  to  Him- 
self.  Having  learned  of  vari- 
ous  dispositions  toward  sal- 
vation,  she  regards  with  sin- 
cere  reverence  those  ways  of 
action  and  of  life,  those  pre- 
cepts  and  teachings  which, 
differ  as  they  do  from  the 
ones  she  sets  forth,  reflect 
nonetheless  a ray  of  action 
which  enlightens  all  men. 

Converse  and  Collaborate 

The  church,  therefore,  ad- 
monishes  her  sons  that  they 
converse  and  collaborate  with 
the  followers  of  other  reli- 
gions  in  order  to  serve,  in- 
deed  advance,  those  spiritual 
and  moral  goods  as  well  as 
those  sociocultural  values 
that  have  a home  among  men 
of  other  religious  traditions. 

The  church  is  filled  with 
esteem  for  Moslems.  They 
adore  the  one  God  who  ex- 
ists  in  Himself  and  wields 
all  power;  they  adore  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
who  has  spoken  to  them;  they 
strive  to  obey  wholeheartedly 
even  His  incomprehensible  de- 
crees,  just  as  Abraham  did, 
to  whose  faith  they  like  to 
link  their  own. 

Though  they  do  not  ac- 
knowledge  Jesus  as  God,  they 
revere  Him  as  a prophet. 
They  also  honor  Mary,  his 
virgin  mother;  at  times  they 
even  call  on  her  with  devo- 
tion.  Again,  they  await  the 
day  of  judgment  when  God 
will  reward  all  those  who 
have  risen.  Furthermore,  as 
they  worship  God  through 
prayer,  almsgiving  and  fast- 
ing,  so  they  seek  to  lead  the 
moral  life — be  it  that  of  the 
individual  or  that  of  the  fam- 
ily  and  society — and  conform 
to  His  will. 

In  the  course  of  centuries, 
however,  not  a few  quarrels 
and  hostilities  have  arisen 
between  Christians  and  Mo.s- 
lems.  Hence  this  sacred  synod 
urges  all  not  only  to  forget 
the  past  but  also  to  work 
honestly  for  mutual  under- 
standing  and  to  further  as 
well  as  guard  together  social 
justice,  all  moral  goods,  espe- 
daily  peace  and  freedom,  so 
that  the  whole  of  mankind 
may  benefit  from  their  en- 
deavor. 

As  this  sacred  synod  .search- 


Special  to  Ttie  New  York  Times 

ROME,  Nov.  20— The  follow- 
ing  is  an  unofficial  English 
tmtislation  of  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Ecutnenical  Council  decla- 
ration  on  the  attitude  of  the 
church  toward  7wn-Christ1an  re- 
ligions: 

In  this  age  of  ours,  when 
mankind  is  being  drawn  clos- 
er  together,  day  by  day,  and 
the  ties  between  peoples  here 
and  there  are  made  stronger, 
the  church  weighs  earnestly 
her  attitude  toward  non- 
Christian  religions. 

One  is  the  community  of 
all  peoples,  one  their  origin, 
for  God  made  the  entire  hu- 
man  race  live  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  One,  too,  is 
their  ultimate  end,  God. 

His  providence.  His  good- 
ness — of  which  creation  is 
the  witness — His  saving  de- 
sigpi  extends  to  all  men.  'AH 
are  meant  to  be  united  in 
their  holy  city  who.se  light  is 
the  glory  of  God,  their  city 
where  the  nations  will  walk 
in  His  radiance. 

Men  expect  from  the  vari- 
ous  religions  answers  to  the 
unsolved  riddles  of  the  hu- 
man  condition,  riddles  that 
move  the  hearts  of  men  to- 
day  as  they  did  in  olden 
times:  What  is  man?  What 
is  the  meaning,  what  the  pur- 
pose  of  our  lives?  What  is 
the  moral  work,  what  sin? 
What  are  death,  judgment, 
and  retribution  after  death  ? 
W'hat,  finally,  is  the  ultimate, 
inexpressible  mystery  which 
encompasses  our  existence, 
which  is  the  fountain  as  well 
as  the  destiny  of  our  being? 

Differences  in  Religions 

Ever  since  primordial  days, 
numerous  people  have  had  a 
certain  perception  of  the  hid- 
den  power  which  hovers  over 
the  course  of  things  and  over 
the  events  that  make  up  the 
minds  of  men;  some  have 
even  come  to  know  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  Father. 
Religions,  however,  that  are 
entwined  with  an  advanced 
culture  have  been  able  to  use, 
in  their  struggle  for  an  an- 
.swer  to  man’s  great  ques- 
tions,  more  refined  concepts 
and  a more  developed  Ian- 
guage. 

In  Hinduism,  for  Instance, 
men  try  to  fathom  the  divine 
mystery,  expressing  it  through 
an  inexhaustible  abundance 
of  myths  and  through  keen 
efforts  of  a philosophical 
kind:  they  seek  freedom  from 
the  anguish  of  our  human 
condition  through  ascetical 
methods,  profound  meditation 
and  a flight  to  God,  full  of 
love  and  trust. 

Again,  Buddhism  realizes 
the  radical  inadequacy  of  this 
changeable  world;  it  teaches 
a way  by  which  man,  with 
minds  devout  and  confident, 
seek  to  liberate  themselves. 
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C;.last  f-  most  up.e-.et tint;  tוזerוזe 
^we  bear  tbrorti'b  31'd  car,  is  i 
quest  asked  of  us  by  our  kids, 
in  oiir  ‘^yn,  S & i^el  Schools,  ij 
safety  of  o\jr  11(וmes , a1:1id  plen- 
ty  of  UScasI'  ז ncredulo  1 3 : Ar< 
u nakin^^  this  up ‘י  Can  t be  tj 
Nt  imposs.  that  they  ask  thus; 
after  all,  did  1;ot  be^ 

ieve  it  even  when  it  oc cured! 
Why  should  those  of  future  be! 
that  man*  s inlmmani t>^ose  to 
such  hei;;hts,  STtch  perfectioi 
such  1י01ו  or,  such  de{;redatio1 
Our  kids  see  nothing;  coi.iparab! 

&,  we  piey  '^d , they  never  wl! 
What  t!1e11  shal  1 we  say  as  the} 
look  at  us  as  if  we  were  tall 
inq:  out  of  a comic  boolc  fant« 
sy?  •■^Some  say:  fort,et , i^^nor« 
don  t burden  thera,  thers : Iv 
it  to  school,  to  st ud y of  h i ^ 
tory,  why  make  '^ud  ajiy  harde! 
til  an  it  alrea<ly  is.^iThe  3rd 
ear  with  wliicli  I listen  te.1ls 
me;  tell  them,  now,  TUUTIII  il 
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SC'l.ITUDi:  -\ND  LONELINESS 


My־  frieixis,  Nornaii  ^ousius,  famed  editor  of  Saturday  Review,  in  his 

wonderful  essay  "Modern  Man  is  '^bsolete",  declares:  "All  man’s  history  is 

an  attempt  to  shatter  his  loneliness".  This  may  be  a rather  unusual  rmd-e• 

rv^rfr־^mTatftble■  interpret atien  of  a■  definition  but  while  unique,  it  is  in  many 

ways  extremely  valid.  Loneliness  has  always  been  the  l)ane  of  man's  life  on 

earth;  not  to  be  alone  or  to  face  oneself  with  loneliness  has  always  been 

one  of  the  t;reat  atte?npts  of  man,  from  his  infancy  to  liis  maturity,  to  his 

adulthood  and  to  the  tine  of  his  final  breath.  We  find  evidence  rit^ht  from 

the  very  start  of  recorded  history,  particularly  as  cont^red  in  this  week's 

Torah  portion  when  we  befe;iת  at:ain  to  read  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 

world  and  the  formation  of  "^an.  Five  days  it  took  to  create  tlie  Universe 

(v- 

as  ancient  man  knew  it  or  perceived  it;  one  day  it  took  to  make  man  and /]the 
seventh  day  bod  rested  from  all  His  la1)0rs.  Hut  already  in  the  next  chapter 
we  find  a problem  in  terms  of  man  s loneliness;  tlie  af^e-old  words  "it  is 
not  Qood  for  man  to  dwell  alone"  rin^״  in  our  ears  as  an  affirmation  of  man's 
yearning  to  link  himself  with  someone  else,  with  sni-ieihing  elnf;  wt-llr—any - 
.11  iiig  uf  lyh  IM"  r ' י so  he  will  not  find  the  tisrror  of  being 

I 

alone  too  poesesive  or  overpowering.  One  can  just  imagine  Adam  s feelings 
as  he  stood  at  the  dawn  of  history,  cornplet  ely^lone , terrified 

-^ftוז1וt  of  the  great  unknown  beyond  scope  of^  itriagination.  Great  mountains, 

rivers,  streams,  the  earth  and  sky,  the  moon  and  stars,  the י ן]  ants  and  Ve^e- 
tation,  the  animals  all  must  have  been  ovm  whelming  ^ thjfr י זIיeRence  as  he, 
the  Icn^ey,  solitary,  naked  figxire  sought  to  find  his  place  in  the  schVe  of 
things.  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  dwell  alone"  and,  therefore,  God  realiz- 
ing  his  omission,  makes  a woTian  for  nan,  out  of  Adam’s  ri.b . Hhe  is  to  be 
his  helpmeet,  she  is  to  stand  by  his  side,  she  is  to  be 03 י»  sonce  of  kind- 
ness,  warmth  and  consol^ation  dsrrlöW  in  hij,  darkest  and  most  perplexing  hourj 

fe:«=ac±±i1  her  warmth  and  tenderness  ji^  will  remove  the  f ea^,  the  terror,  t!1e 

au^uiih  ו hi  h ■יוי-ייייי --וזז  the  woman  counselled  him  falsely 

and  led  him  toward  the  path  which  brought  disaster  is  not  the  point  nor  the 
issue  at  this  time;  rather,  the  fact  is  establislied , woiian  was  created  to  be 
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at  nian's  side  so  that  he  would  no  lon^'er  be  alone.  / One  can  therefore  the 

״vou/*'vou:  v'^jL^  {ן  , 

better  appreciate  CouHins’  ■def^iati  "All  man  8 history  is  ai 


better  appreciate  CouHins’  ■defV^^’־־  י■ '  "“^ll  man’s  history  is  an 

attempt  to  shatter  his  loiieline  ss . " 

Indeed,  in  our  own  tine,  the  fear  of  loneliness  has  become  increasingly 
intense  and  has  been  broixi^ht  to  the  fore,  hy  modern  psychiatry,  out  of  all 
proportion.  '^he  desease^and  tliat  is  what  it  is,  dem■  exis^  We  are 

a ^;eneration  of  men  obsessed  by  the  fear  of  bein(;  alone  but  while  this  fear 
may  have  a realistic  or  fanciful  basis,  may  be  normal  or  neurotic,  it 

II  I ■ '*■nd  no  wonder!  Man,  from  the  day  of  !נ  is  birth,  lives  in 

association  with  others.  The  child  is  constantly  in  the  circle  of  his  loved 
ones  and  the  formative  years  !3a11dly  pass  withoxit  bein^I  closely  and  irrevo- 

cably  tied  to  others,  much  like  the  umbelical  cord  attaches  tlie  child  to  its 

/ 

mother.  Indeed,  most  of  the  sit;nificant  experiences  of  our  life  inv^ve  o- 
thers;  one  can  hardly  make  a move  witfiout  contact  with  someone  else  for  that 
is  the  normal  course  of  events.  ־^'he  abnormal,  sxich  as  the  two  children  re- 
cently  foxjnd  on  ^־Metropolitan  Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  \fb־i-e+)  are  now  beiii(;  shelt- 
ered  in  the  Welfare  boc<^ty' s home,  quickly  attract  attexxtion,  both  local 
and  national.  We  curse  the  parents  who  have  in  one  way  or  another  abandoned 
these  two  delii;htful  youn^״sters;  gifts  and  food  and  money  pour  into  the  So- 
ciety's  offices^  and  the  offers  for  adoption  are  innumerable.  When,  tlierVore, 


case  of  loneliness,  we  react  quickly  axid  positively,  we  want  to  help 


we  see  a 


those  In  the  ^;rip  of  fear,  just  as  we  hope  that  someone  would 

come  to  OMV  aid  and  rescue  Up  from  the  grixat terin^^■  terror  of  bein״  alone. 

Of  course,  loneliness  is  a difficult  subject  to  delaine  for  t»1•  re  are  so 
many  types  of  lonelixiess,  and  it  is  cause(!  by  so  mriny  factors.  A yoxmg  child 
away  camp  for  the  first  time  may  feel  lonely;  we  sneak  of  this  as  home- 


sickness  !mt  this  too  is  loneliness  except  tU^t  it  is  on  a level  which  we  a- 
dults  fu A student  away  at  colle-e,  and  away  from  t!1e  well  know 

objects  of  his  early  yexars,  may  also  be  lonely  but  tfiis  is  understandable  un- 
less  it  leads  to  mental  aiiiiui sh  w!] i ch  indicates  more  of  an  unbalanced  per- 
souality  tlian  a truly  mature  process  of  adjustment.  Sometimes,  it  appears 
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to  me,  we  are  lonely  in  the  midst  of  others.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  ia  often  picture^  as  the  most  lonely  of  men  ^or  his  is  the  sole  and 
lone  responsibility  mid,  in  the  final  analysis,  with  all  of  the  hoopla  and 
brass  bands  and  ^;reat  acclaim  which  always  travil  with  the  President,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  no  oJie  can  speak  for  him,  no  one  can  mak(^(e  decisions 
in  his  name,  no  one  c^n  be;  in  his  5hoes,^a1t  the  v,  lA3.tr,d  official  hi  mac  If 
It  is  a lonely  spot  and,  as  iVesident  Trnman  so  ^jraphically  put  it;  "The  buck 
stops  here']^  As  'S^the  Pref^ident,  us  ilthoui;!!  on  a much  different 

plane,  ^e  too  c^n  be  lonely  within  the  circle  of  friends  or  associates,  we 
too  can  be  alone  when  stirrotrnded  by  others,  we  too  can  feel  the  terror  of 
standinc  naked  while  confronted  by  thoןlsands  a1  the  moment  of  the 

vital  decision  which  affects  our  lives  and  our  futures.  Death  may  call  a 
husband  or  a wife  and  we  are  alcme ; when  ^od  calls  d.  dear  one  from  nt;r  side, 
the  void  speaks  of  loneliness  when  compared  to  the  years  of  shared  joys,  of 
mutual  companionship,  of  shared  blessint:s.  A^pain  the  injunction  from  the 
■^iblical  portion:  "It  is  not  ^ood  for  man  to  dwell  alone". 

*"ut  while  we  are  fully  aware  of  tlנe  problem  of  loneliness  and  wish  to 
escape  it,  while  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  fit  ourselves  into  some  catagory 
which  win.  liiik  us  with  others,  loneliness  still  c.on  not  be  e Cpped  entirely^( 
and  need  ;lot  lead  to  mental  or  physical  bretdedown.  Uur  a;:e,  which  has  been 
called  the  time  of  the*  joiner, י+»-י1זו ז — nrs  rrtr^TTTtT  haa  bv  en סו ן  in  ted  out  in  on•  - 


iS  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  bein^;  alone,  has  left  no  room  or  no 


■ti  mcai 


place  for  that  state  of  beinc  which  is  neither  loreliness  nor  the  involvement 
in  the  "hail-feftlow  well  met"  at^t^resiveness , but  which  is  charact  eri^ed  by  th 
word  or  concept  or  idea  "solitude".  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  o^  the  most 
misunderstood  words  in  the  lancnat;״“  and  one  which  is  often  placed  on 

a synonymous  basis  with  loneliness,  as  I saw  it  defined  in  one  cheap  diction- 
ary.  kuite  the  contrary,  loneliness  is  I^OT  solitude;  indeed,  the  two  are  ve) י 
dissimilar  and  while  the  one  does  not  brint;  with  it  any  !)lessiiii;,  the  other  / 
can  be  a source  of  strength  and  purpose  piid  meaniiii;  to  mankind.  1 remains 
oti.ly  for  modern  nan  to  distiiiipiish  betwerji  the  to  and  to  ׳,cknowle<U;e  the 
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difference.  Loneliness  sUeJtyests  a nood  of  defection,  it  is  ne<:ative, 
it  is  a curse;  solitude  siig^jests  a nood  of  rei'lection,  it  is  positive,  it 
implies  contemplation,  it  c״n  be  a blessing.  Solitude  tesults  from  our  own 
desire  to י וe  alone  because  we  want  to  be  with  otirselves;  it  is,  -■r fortiinn t e! 
a Doint  of  view  or  an  a titude  discoiiroged  our  tirae  but  on,,  vitally  need- 


a point  of  view  or  an 


ed.  All  todmany  of  our  001ז  emporary  men  have  rarely  sat  down  with  thensel^^- 
es,  rathern  than  at  the  bar  with  a drinking  companion,  and  asked;  wlio  an  I, 
what  am  I,  do  I recognize  myself  and  what  I represent.  Solitude  brings  fort 
the  best  intelligence  and  the  deepest  insit-,hts, ־* ־he  great  men  in  higtory, 
those  who  made  the  greatest  contribiit ions , were  people  who  were  alone  in  or- 
der  to  contemplate  and  create.  ^»Lindbergh  in  her  beautiful  volume  ״?lift 
of  the  SiCil״  describes  magnificently  and  simply  the  beauty  of  beii'g  alone; 
the  ^ible  tells  us  that  not  the  children  of  Agrael  but  ITosos  alone  ascend- 
ed  the  mountain  and  stood  with  t^od.  Lach  prophet  in  Isr^  was  alon 

when  he  received  the  imperishable  and  iimnortal  truths;  t!1e  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  did  not  write  of  his  profoimd  and  perplexing  theme  while  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitiides;  philosophers  never  gained  deep  insights  while 
mingli'ig  with  crowds^  and  p0(‘ts  did  not  receive  inspiration  from  mobs;  the 
heroes  of  otir  tine,  the  scient  i?^s  t s , work  in  the  seclusion  of  their  labora- 
tories  ^Tit  rarely  if  ever  m;1ke  their  great  discoveries  in  public.  Even  .as 
this  ip  triie  of  tlie  great  men  among  us,  so  it  is  true  of  the  anjrnymoi’S  men 
and  women  of  wliich  we  are  a part.  Solitude,  t!)en,  must  be  dist iiigiii shed 
from  its  negative  comiterpart  Loneliness  and  man  must  set^k  to  find  his  way 
of  life  within  these  *זwo  alternatives.  Solitude  can  be  a source  -of  I'nntr-־^ 
-Tit-,  -nf  of  recognition  for  the  self  and  while  the  ^ible  teils  us 

tliat  is  it  not  good  for  man  to  dwell  alone  it  does  not  say  that  nan  should 
never  be  alone,  or  seek  the  quiet  and  cf>nt empiat ive  blessing  of  his  own  com- 
panionship.  ’ioiild  that  we  co1וld  learn  this  lesson  for  oiir  0ן1זיי  time  for  whil 
we  are  co11{  ht  ^גp  in  the  eternal  running  ItuVh■' j■  und-  y-J  1ונ  order  to  tin  oixr 

■4x) 

existence  others,  which  is  all  too  the  good  in  many  inptcinces,  wo  are 

to  solitude  because  we  are  afraid  of  t®nr׳t־#ne^o  Some  people,  1 


QmC, 
not  ^ 
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^ dare  say  are  not  only  afraid  of  beiny  alone,  in  the  sense  of  bein^^״  at  one 
with  oneself,  b\1t  even  think  it  soriewhat  odfl  f or  a nan  to  waiit  to  rf^tre^t  11ז- 
to  hinself,  little  realizinc  the  !)enefit  this  nj  ^;ht  brin^;  to  the  one  who 
seeks  to  be  at  peace  with  h^nself. 

The  fear  of  loneliness,  as  we  well  realize,  from  earliest  tines  to  the 
present  is  real;  there  is  no  donbt  about  it.  At  the  same  tine,  loneliness 
need  not  be  the  end  of  onr  yearnin<|^  and  strivings  bnt , rather,  may  be  con- 
verted  into  sor  ethin-ij  of  a beneficial  nature,  if  we  look  at  it  in  terms  of 
solittide.  L0)1eliness  transformed  i)1to  solitiide  will  enable  us  to  enrich 
our  minds,  enhance  our  perst)nality  and  eniioble  0117י  chfiravter.  Solitude  will 
ennable  us  to  know  ourselves  and  to  cherish  oiirselves  the  more  fiilly;  it 
will  lead  us  toward  {greater  ap]7reciati<)n  of  our  fellow  man  rather  than  mere:־ 
ly  wisiiiiii;  for  his  prcusence  in  ortter  to  escape  the  dreaded  40neliTיess;  soli- 
tude,  it  woTild  appear  to  me,  will  ]permit  us  to  knovזו  (lod  a.n<l^  to  love  I7in  more; 
[The  flsalmist  said  (46)  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  (1  al"  . What  ’'«etter  less- 
on  than  tliis  could  we  ^וope  to  (Jerive  ffoiti  tlic  treasure  of  our  heritatje;  wliat 
^;reater  belief  could  hope  to  sustain  us  iii  the  days  to  come.  To  all  of  you 
■j^ho  fear  loneliness  and  caji  not  cot>1prehend  tiie  diffemice  as  it  applies  to 
sailitude,  we  say;  Be  still,  and  know 
Amen, 


^^eb.  Tab.,  Frid.  Fve . , iasplcx  Oct.  2,  1964. 


JElfKY  AND  RADDI  JACO]?S. 

My  friends,  not  since  the  I8tl1  ccnitiiry  !יז  Eiirope  or  the  10th  cei’tury  in 
America  has  such  c0J\t nyet'sy  stirred  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  world,  as  is 
hapr>oni}1{;  rl1;ht  now  iii  staid  old  England,  British  Jewry,  at  this  very  tine, 

Us  f I II  III  iT יז<^ י^•  g.»  a cotitroversy  has  explf)ded  into  the 

open  in  full  view  of  the  ■“110;}ו- Jewi  sh  puיןlic  whicli  nay  have  reparcus  si  ■diis  hero 
but,  far  more  vit.il, ז^ יi  thin  the  reli^d.ous  connuiiity  iJi  lOn^jland,  The  battle 
r־c17, 1  ־^1 ׳  HÜ  llii.i — 4HL1-ue’  nay  be  sinply  cast  into  the  nold  of  liberal  Jiidaisn  A׳^ersus 
Orthodox  Judaism  but  this  would  over  s imp]  if  y the  facts  of  tie  case.  Certainly, 
you  know  all  of  the  JX!rti1גeנ^t  details  of  be  sitiiation;  therefore,  it  is  noce- 
sarry  for  mo  only  to  review  the  hi(;hlit,hts . Rabbi  Louis  Jacobs,  one  of  the 
most  articulate  youn{^  orthodox  raנוl)is  in  h-Ji^^land,  wbo  was  viev^ed  as  recently 
as  a decade  a^jo , as  the  next  Jhief  Rabl>i,  has  been  deniecl  t lie  Scmction  of  tlie 


in  terms  of  a position  at  tfie  Nei/  ^'^est  ■^nd 


'hief  RaT)bi 


tsyna.jO  jiie , Loiidon;  this  oyna^-o^pie  is  one  of  the  most  hii];hly  prized  pulpits  in 
all  of  jAißTand,  ■“e  was  rabl>i  the  'o  already  some  years  a{;o  but  resi^jjierl  t liis 
post  to  talco  the  position  of  lAitor  at  Jews’  Colle^;e  witli  he  tacit  a^^reonoiit 
and  unders tandi?1(j  tliat  in  two  years'  tine  10נ  woiild  become  the  pri’icipal  of 
that  noted  academic  institution.  “hen,  liowevor,  the  incumbent  principal  re- 


tired,  Rabbi  Jacobs  was  iiot  ar|ointed1 


ד The  ^hief  Rnl>l)i 


e c.a?1׳e . 


trtte  Chie; 


did  not  censure  ^abbi  Jacobs;  but  he  ׳Ü  d jjot  ^•rant  the  a;) םר ןiIוtnon  t eithei'.  At 
this  point,  the  new  rabbi  of  tlie  ^'ew  West  lard  ^y11ai;;ot;ue  Kesi^iied  his  pulpit  in 
order  to  accept  a j^osition  in  ■fWnerica  an<?  tjje  {;overnin^;  body  of  ijio  old  Synaf^o^pic 
asked  Rabbi  Jacobs  to  return.  To  this  h(i  n^^reefl  but  the  sanction  of  tlie  ^hiof 
Rabbi  wn.srnot  forthconin^;  tind , at  this  poirit,  the  issue  was  Joined.  Actor  a 
le1\:;thy,  open  fu;d  terribly  einbarrasiiiij  battle  within  the  official  Jewish ןןוייוזס ס 
ndty,  a certain  se^Tfiejit  of  the  •^'ew  lifest  ^nd  yna(^70;;ue  resi^^iieci,  S]>lit  fron  t!1e 
ol<l  {;^'יקיייז  started  its  own  con{;r0(jation  and  11iro<1  Rabbi  Jncobs  as  its  own  rabbi 
By  this  act,  however,  an  irreparal>lo  breacli  had  l>ee1x  publicised,  the  authority 
of  the  '־^hitjf  A.'iljbi  ha<d  been  flountcjd  and  the  over-all  seciilar  1)0dy, 


the  United  ‘^yna^jo^jiie  had  beeni  c hal  leJif^ed  to  tlie  poiiit  of  its  very  existeiic'e 


Mioso  nro  the  fects  of  the  case:  l.ut  wh״t  really  ha1M'״h״<l7  X״ , ״,tlnrstajul 
this,  wo  tnust  first  digress  in  order  to  co.ipreheiid  someth  i n(;  of  the  strneture 
of  lOntrlish  Jewry.  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  "orthodox"  and  llheral"  are 
quite  nisleadinij.  The^?.  are  not  "ortholjox"  in  our  sense  of  t,e  word,  those  who 
call  themselves  "Torah-true"  ־'ews  constitute  luily  about  105^  of  all  English  ew 
ry.  The  United  “ynayo^ne  ti'roun,  who  are  most  .iirectly  affected  by  this  crisis 
constitute,  however,  a menbersh.p  of  some  40,000  families,  repre sent  1..C  sale 
50,000צ  Jews  l.oth  in  Ureat  hritain  and  In  Northern  Ireland.  X״  addition,  18 
conero, rations  are  Liberal,  19  are  Reform,  44  belonj  to  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Uoncrecatiots,  6 ״re  Sephardic  and  13  are,  what  is  labelled,  "independent". 

The  majority  q-roup  oomproses  about  ">5  c״n[:recati ons  and  they  have  n״t  only  the 
majority  of  constituents  but  the  cream  of  the  crop^terns  of  'name־  families. 
The  old.  arlstcratic  Jewish  families  fave  th i name,  money  and  time, 
probably  in  that  order  of  im,.״rt״ncei  it  was  the  "thi״t;  to  <1״"  for  noble  or 
titled  w״(;lish  Jewish  failles.  i'hey  were,  in  short,  Enüli shmen  of  ihe ׳ ־ewlsh 
faiths  a coJ.cent  which  allowed  them  to  deal  in  ,;eneralities  f״r|:hey  neirher 
believed  nor  practiced  what  their  orq-ai.i  nation  stood  for.  Indeed,  within  the 
fold  of  tise  so-called  "orthodox"  ''nited  “ynau״fj״e  ii'roup,  only  lO^S  actually 
attended  Synaq-oü"■«  worship  on  the  .Pahhath  with  any  <l״,p■.  e of  r״i;ularity  and 
of  those,  fnlly  half  dr^ve  their  cars  to  the  place  of  worship.  "Kashrnth", 
of  course,  is  an  academic  point;  very  few  Jews  actually  observe  he  diet,  laws 


II  of  the  C!1ir>f  Rabbi;  hi 


At  the  .eciriie  time,  W(J  miiet  uiid ממ ס  tail  d the 


position  is  ,..״known  here  but  in  -״1;)״™!.  f or.na  I functions  for  instance,  he 

holds  the  same  pl.ace  in  rank  as  the  Catholic  ,irchbishop  of  HestnPi.ster  or  the 
Anglican  Archbiship  of  Contorbnry.  “e  is.  Indeed,  appointed  by  the  Crown; 
his  ort-nnization,  the  United  ״y ״ - + ״״;,״ :,״״''irh  the  ,lajority  of  Jews  1.01״״,;, 
literally  own  all  cy״״u־o,;ues , all  community  te־*  J e,״  sh  ly  s,.״n«״red  halls, 
yive  licenses  to  those  who  practice  ritual  customs  snch  as  ’י״‘' 

hohen״,  and.  most  vital  of  all  pertinent  consideratio.״,  own  acM./^netery 
sronnd.  Xhns.  a believing;  Jew  can  not  be  hnri  cd^ ״ ״less  he  is ״ ״der  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  Chief  Habhi's ־ ״ronp.  Even  those  who  do  hot  bei״״(:  to  tbe  l'1״t,.d 


ili 


r 


Syna^;o^)1ß,  pay  dues  to  a me1nl)er  c (זי  (;a tioii  in  or<<er  to  protect  tleir  burial 
rights . As  such,  one  can  appreciate  the  ])owerful  structiire  of  United  ‘^yna^oi^ue 
and  thd  vital  position  of  the  Uliief  ]<abl)i . "*"t  is  ^13ו  position  which  Uabbi  ^ac- 

obs  arul  his  1;1וןגו0י  attacked,  offd■  tliii!  outfuirity  tlieji  ■Pjclldlldd; 

With  this  in  1t1i1וd,  we  ctin 3ר^1ר1ינ0נ ן  better  ixjid  erst  an  d the  problci  at  haixd, 
KabV)i  Jacobs  is  an  intelllf;ent  man  aixd  has  written  two  notexrort^'y  i)00ks.  ]!is 
first,  entitled  "■4■  .1  j ! n״  L 1 ׳ — n-F  id1  c ■ J u u isl)  11ו.יי  Hx  " qtiestions  tI1t>  divitie  aiithor- 

shi|)  of  tile  'i'oralx  but  t»«  maintains  tliat  the  authority  of  t !סו  •*•orah  is  still  bind 
inf;:  and  sftoxild  be  fully  observf'd.  Ti'  !!is  second ו)0ר וk,  comtilotef!  in  19^ל  xmd 
soon  to  be  piiblisfiod  Ixt're  '”‘ri’icl ר ן]  es  of  t !סו  JewisJi  ]׳^aitli״  he  T׳ent  ^’rther ׳ז י 
his נסי׳־-יו ס«.  and  this  r<n111׳y  broUfdit  tlie  T)attle  into  focxas.  '‘^e  denied  catai^oric- 
ally  three  major  ]>rinctples  of  orthodox>^:  a)  the  iiiviiie  authority  of  the  ■*•'orah, 

b)  he  rejects 31001^׳{וזנ ן  resurrection  and,  c)  rejects  the  cr>ncept  of  fוuנ\i shmejit 

▲ 

ill  tile  ijorld  to  cone,  hu^,  he  rejf!cts  and  defies  3 of  the  If  priucijiles  of 
the  ^^aimonidean  Articles  of  Faith.  ■“eedless  to  say,  this  new  orientition  roused 
the  outrafje  of  the  '^hief  Uablii  for  Rabbi  *^acob's  ]losition  now  places  him  closer 
to  the  Aeform  Jewish  point  of  view,  t he  010f;ic  al  ly  speakiiifj,  than  a|1y  member  of 
his  f;roup  had  ever  dared  venture  prioi'  to  this  time.  It  is  for  bis  reason  that 
I say  t licit  the  conflict  reflects  the  turmoil  an'■!  (tirliul eu co  (if  our  own  movc^nir'nt 


a century  or  two  af^o ; it  is  this  very  battle  which  we  f 0Ut7ht  and  maintain  to 

this  very  d^y  liberal  Jews,  wlm  aj׳e  [ttti  1 of  1,  hu — itefiu  I'l  HodUM'iujrt — 4riJ  די^ייו^זוו ז■  t 

This  digression  11דז0י  accepted  ortlxidoxy,  ivhlch  ironicjilly  very  few  liolieve  or 
jiractice,  !־ hTrt  has  enf.7aj;ed  tie  ire  of  the  '^hiof  Rablii  ; Raldii  Jacobs,  (1יי  the  otlior 
hand,  has  simply  ]!laced  into  focus  a modern  !!lending-;  of  roas(!n  <ind  faith,  of 
ratl׳'nality  arid  belief,  of  nodfjrn  day  reeds  with  ru'cit'nt  tradition.  The  issue 
has  crejit  into  the  newspapi^rs  as  well;  the  ■Uoj.don  Daily  Ex^iress  note(l,  perhaps 
with  a touch  <!f  c1  iidescen^ion , "Britain  shuld  be  proiui  of  the  conflict  that  has 
broken  out  in  th(>  J(!wish  communi  t y , . . t׳ur  Je1>׳s  no  !(!n^jer  have  to  keep  unite(!  in 
self-def*n1se . They  feel  free  to  ^;o  at  each  other's  throats,  j’lst  like  (!ur  Xian" 
At  the  sairie  time,  the  leadin^^  ^ui4710-’־*ewish  iKiv^sjiaper , the  .Tewish  '־'hx'eni  c 1 e , has 
r^aץva^ed  to  nurtures  the  conflict  so^that  by  this  time,  fior  a certainty,  every  nw 

i 


iv. 


issue  at  hand. 

of  youth  vs  , sctoj'ce  vs  relit;ion 

vs  the  stratus  quo;  ratVier  one  ni^jht 
within  the  United  '^yna^jofjuo  structur 
.the  af-^^air,  notes  firlte  mean!  ri^^fuH  y 
'^hief  Ual)bi  Brodie  and  Babbi  Jacobs; 
aristocratic  f;^lies  vdiich  have  alwys 
rich  iuii  ׳it;ra  nt  s wb  are  year31i1\{y  to 


in  ־^nijland  is  vitally  cojicornocJ  with  tf)e 
It  is,  more^oer,  not  laet'ely  a natter 
modernism  vs  traditio  alism,  or  activism 
say,  the  issue  reflects  a deeper  nplieaval 
■*־his  month’s  Commentary,  in 
that  tlie  issue  is  ojiiy  partiaäly  between 
rather,  it  is  a cf)nflict  botweim  the  old 
ruled  the  United  "^ynafjotjTxe  and  the  newly 


take  over  from  the  ;^)  lU-  f nm  i li  n he  old  ti-iers  w^o  retain  con- 

trol  but  never  practice  are  really  beijieV  challen.yed  by  the  successful  l>usiness 
men  who  are  often  far  richer  and  more  influeiitial  commercially  speaking;  than 
the  old  timers;  aLthou<jh,  the  uewKoners  are  never  accepted  on  a social  level. 
These  two  ^jroups  ♦ג^י״-י  have  a stake  iai  the  issue  at  liand  , d ! < ■ y — —י '' ׳ " י  fd  }׳ 
irz  I ■ij  I.  for  whoever  controls  the  ]ioai-d  of  Ma11a,qetaont  of  the  Uni 

ed  ‘־"y}1at;0i;ues , controls  the  destiny  and  future  and  !)osition  and  placd  of  all 
of  Jewry,  perhaps  within  the  far  reaches  of  the  British  J^npire.  Furthermore, 
the  rolijiou.^  dionitarios  always  havd  an  open  invitatio:!  to  the  r.^own , 1!ein;״ 

I׳־  , 

its  appoititoe;  thus,  as  fiar  as  the  Jews  are  coaoerned,  the|rx(;!1t  ^hief  Rabbi 
coTild  do  much  for  the  Jewish  ]יopu1ation,  and  not  only  wit  !.in  the  scope  of  the 
field  of  reli(Hon.  The  power  and  authority,  tiierefore,  of  the  '"l!ief  ]iabbi  and 
the  United  “■^yna^TotTue  a^e  tlie  cltief  ;!rizeJ  in  this  stru^^^le.  , -ה=«=^-דז=  h■p^דיT--ך^^ 


At  tl:is 


^ 1 rn 0.-1'/.י0י ז  r.'irr 


point,  and*J^of  this  day,  the  Chief  Rabbi  is 1נ י  complete  control;  however,  by 
law  he  is  due  for  retirement  next  spring;  wlien  he  will  reach  the  aj^e  of  70^  aj!d 
it  is  for  this  tarp'et  date  tlyit  nn£;lish  Jewry  now  !!repares  itself  to  see  how 
the  obvious  a:1d  the  nnderlyin!!;  conflicts  wili^be  resolved  and  in  whose  favor. 

We  come  then  to  the  point  of  drawi  ij;  some  co  :iclusi on  s . ^irst,  we  in  A- 
merica  !!ave  sorae  rather  ol!vious  poi!1ts  of  interest  and  concern  in  tliis  matter. 
We  sho1'l<l  do  everything;  within  our  j!ower,  morally  aixl  f iuaftcial  1 y if  asked,  to 
supj!ort  the  liberal  positi<  n advocated  by  Ral!1!i  Jacol)s;  out  of  our  o\m  turl!u= 
lent  history  we  know  what  it  means  to  stand  up  for  pri:1ciples  not  in  keeping 


V 


with  the  dictates  of  ortii odoxy!  trraJ  *^[heir  siibsecineri t attacks  upon  us,  first  in 
i^uropo  in  the  famous  Geiijer-Tt tkin  controversy  and  later  iriHamburf;)  also  in 
America  in  Charleston  and  t liroti^jh oiit  the  19th  century jpiti  1 this  very  day. 
Secondly,  we  should  bear  in  rniTid  that  the  same  conflict  may  soon  erupt  in  Is- 
rael  ^here  c0’1diti<>  is  ar(‘  also  ripe  for  orthodoxy  to  be  c lial  1 ence<5 ; there,  as 
you  know,  a lii)eral  rabbi  can  not  even  sol  omTiize  a narri  a<;e . ^hi.s  too  is  a 
development  which  we  oii^jht  to  watch  with  care  for  our  sympathies  too  11  be 
called  iipon  sooner  or  later,  to  take  sides  and  to  make  our  poijit  of  view  felt, 
"hirdly,  and  inost  vital  for  ""n^ü^h  Jewry  but  also  for  us,  the ינג ז thinking, 
complacent  and  disinterested  iCnjjlish  ‘^ews,  much  like  their  .\meri  can  cousi'וs, 
must  now  take  a stand;  they  must  detirmine  what  tlוey  believe,  wher׳^  they  be- 
lone•  what  they  ouaht  to  do  for  the  actions  of  the  C’-ief  Rabbi  hi  s 


liilint  -ritiirl-  up״]]  t!'"  ־i  tv  nf-H-ibbi  ■T-irot>^  ha^ י ז  n J tlio  prob  - 

Irnr  morn  tl-nr heretofore,  most  Anf״lish  '^ews  lived  as  hypocrit- 

os  and  this  was  a state  of  Jewishness  practices(  by  most  and  accepted  by  all; 
now,  however,  the  ^liief  Rablji  has  forced  them  into  aii  ackj10wled^ef־»׳?n  t , into 
a closer  supervision  and  the  averatje  man  wb  neVer  care  (ו1^ןו^^|ן  to  make  a1)y 
kind  of  a choice  or  decisi׳n  in  tenas  nf  liis  f ai  th  ^ mus  t^mede  his  mark  felt, 
lie  has,  in  slhrt , three  alternatives;  he|can  ac<'cpt  the  aut'-ority  of  the  ^hj  ef 
Halibi  pTtd  all  it  represents;  he  can  join  other  ;rrouns  but  then  will  he  even 
further  removed  from  the  center  of  Jewish  Ixfe;  or,  lastly,  lie  can  wi  thdriiw 
from  Jewish  identification  altogether.  Luckily,  we  in  ^knerica  need  Dot  make 
such  a choice  for  there  is  no  similar  situation  here  but  one  fact  stjuids  out 


American  Jews  to  see;  iii  tlie  rlefense  of  liיוerty  of  thoiifjbt,  i• 

n-v  ־WHil  ajKl  suiiu'UiL  LliuKh  whn'S'H  VcmsH  we 


for  all 


deas  and  action  we  must  take  sides׳,  rrs  ־WUll  OT־d  suj.ipui  L LIlUkM  WlUTTB  Vcms«  w« 

p X truly  hope  that  we  American  Jews  are  coirnitted  suffi  ciently  to  ׳Make 

our  influe1׳ce  felt^at^ri  to  help  that  cause^  and  the  man,  Rabווi  Jacobs,  who  is 

in  ;leod  of  moral  stre;1,';th,  the  liand  of  friendship  luuI  the  belief  in  !;is  work. 

As  he  himself  lias  said;  "Mainly,  the  issue  is|.me  of  freedom;  Uie  freedo-1  of  a 

Syna^ov-ue  to  detirm  ne  its  own  f״te,  the  freedom  to  tliink  about  Jtidafem  in  te!’. 
of  modern  k;10wled,,0  and  discovery".  Iiideed,  as  he  t«יld  Ills  new  con{j1'0f;ati0’■. , 
at  itsfirst  Service  to^jether;  "It  is  tMore  important  for  men  to  speak  tlieir 
minds  that  to  miJid  tlieir  speech".  Can  we  here  i;1  America,  do  fuiy  less? 

ßiim•  i>  f 


S]IADD(;S  CiLkJanajII:  xii/5/64. 

INTRODUCTION 

A ODIsERAl- 

1 season  of  yr : fest  of  L.ii,f1(:s,  ]>ri1iiciplG  of  Ded 

2 Joy,  sont;,  fanily  t^at l1eriT1i;s , f^ifts 

D SPDCIl-TC 

1 primarily,  in  oiir  day,  festival  for  children 

2 not  (inly ססי ו.  it  is  ri^^iit  ic  pr0]ier,  but,  also  I 
suspect,  to  cotuiter-act  X 

3 are  overwlielned  hy  X holiflay;  btiilt  up  Of!  as  a 

psyclioloi^icpl  force  for  spiritual  Avell-beinj  of 
our  kids,  at  tlis  season  of  year«-  ^ VÖ  a 

4 all  the  more  note-worthy  wheii  we  cojisuVr  that  Rs 
vs  01נ  hoc,  of  militaristic  spirit  inlierent  in  cele 

BODY 

A UDSTIV.a. 

1 today,  when  all  turns  to  child,  must  it  seems  to  ״if 
recall  real  si^jiiif  & turn  ;tiö*)  to  arbilts  i<■  their  ’ 
responsibilities  6:.  ol)  lii_,a  ti  ons  re  holiday  spirit 

2 Chanukoh  = dedication;  has,  in  effect,  notliin^״  to 
do  with  additioY^s  o^  our  time,  sucfi  as  ;,ifts 

3 ratiier,  lig:l1ts  most  vital;  tied  of  Tern>le  in  Jerusal 

4 if  at  all,  desjiite  «ivir  efforts  to  co׳  n^jer- 

act  X-;  emfriasls  sliould  i)e  on  ded  in  terms  of  adults 

B JiDLlOl  US  ].IBiOjiTY 

1 this  of  essence  here;  adult  most  vital  in  tlis  terms 

2 liberty  for  huiian  bein^־  is  essential  in  our  tiioe: 
rel,  social,  eco  political  and  modern  ״icui  must■ 
be  involved  for  it  is  part  of  liisV  ime  h horitatje 

3 every  corner  of  ^loi^e  is  a^"^'ected 

a-Rel:  '^f;ws  in  liussia  b-Uol  : Re^^ro  in  S.  Africa 

c-Eco : ^If  ro-As ; poverty  of  wtites,  d-s׳׳c:  Ne^;ro  iiere 

4 our  ded  to  thede  problems  in  sense  of  01ינג  aware- 
ness,  concer'n,  conscience,  attiiude 

צ not  to  for^^et  d thus  desecrpte  s])irit  ix.  meaji  of  Ch. 

C DED  AS  TLAClüiR 

1 as  adults  we  are  teachers,  i^nneral  ’ y by  life  we  liv! 
and  as  pari^nts  partic  to  yovuj^jsters 

2 parhaps  Ch , as  mich  as  Resacli,  i. s our  tine  to  lie 

effective  'k4  \o  ' 

3 kids  not  only  (״frts,  etc/  but  vital  1ר>י  uc  ern  of  this 
holiday  season/;  Icids'never  too  youn,-,  to  l(;arn  of  un- 
der^irivi  lei;ed , in  neefi,  of  ]iroblems  and  dif^’i  cul  tie  s 

4 do  this  !נ«  encourai^emmit  to  read,  learn,  find  out, 
inajs , nowspaj)ers,  TV,  flocumont ai'y  films 

5 no  reason  why  lioy  sluiuld  only  reatl  sports  pa,,e  ^ 
why  ^irls  must  becoin׳  acutely  aware  of  clothing;  eiti 
er  for  herself  or  doll 

6 Ch  tJoes  furtlior;  Ave  are  teachers  to  awken  youth  to 

'־TH-cr-  . :KZ-C^YK.  f [A  j 


i i 


D Dli]3  TO  JUDAISM 

1 spiritual  ^iial  is  osoenca  oT  Chan  in  final  a- 
nalysis 

2 de<i  to  valiies,  ideals,  prijiciples,  lוoliefs  of  oTir 
faith 

3 action  (״c  prayer;  rie^I  words;  participatif>n  &.  son^; 
all  artj  part  of  the  holiday  l>11t  oJie  withoTit  the 
otiior  is  of  little  nieanin^j 

4 celebratioji  of  festivals  and  fiolidays,  from  Sabbat 

to  YK  not  Jnst סי ן  fnnctory  but  natter  of  depths, 
of  coiaini  talent , of  feeling;  for  the  needs  and  iiuier 
Core  of  faith^  whicl)  is  piirt  of  onr  hej’ita^je, 

5 a ded  to  Jiidaism  on  all  levels,  for  all  a^^es,  for 
men  and  for  woi.ien;  to 1{1י1י ו^;  out  best  in  us  in  terrn 
of  faith  of  ס!!!'  fathers  tc  for  ideas  re]רresented . 

CüKClA-'SIüN 

A GKNCiiAL 

1 tl)is  tfieajisn^  of  Chanukoh:  jiot  ^ifts  abiie  b\1t  dedic 

2 li^yhts  are  lovely  but  1)rinci]ile  ig  overwhelmiu{; 

3 ded  to  liberty,  teachin^^  of  yoi'itli,  Judaism:  are  the 
overriflinj  considoratioais  of  this  special  Fest. 

B SPDO'FIC 

1 festA׳val  alone  is  about  over  but  lesson  endin' 

es  for  each  and  everyone  of  us 

2 hope  it  nay  be  part  of  you  too;  of  you  as  adults, 
as  pa^oJits  ami  ;.is  :,uardians  of  our  society, 

3 then,  in  tei'ms  of  our  '-׳Iiildren,  Ch  not  mer(*ly  an 
aiitidote  to  X Imt  a festival,  of  c;  by  itself,  with 
finest  rnessa^7e  for  Jov^s  ami,  indeed,  for  all  Inm;!- 
JTity . 

A>fEN. 


Heb.  Tall.,  Sat.  A.M.,  Dec.  5,  1964, 
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TIME;  THE  GREAT  TYRANT 


My  friends,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  htiman  and  not  to  be  anxious  a- 
bout  time.  In  terms  of  a dividing  line,  such  as  occured  between  yesterday  and 
today,  the  passage  of  time  is  especially  noteworthy  andy—a-t-  the — a 
little  bit  frightening  too.  ^ More  so  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  any 
other  occasion,  particularly  vj+jEW־  we  are  so  deeply  engrossed  in  the  secular 
calendar^  ^he  passage  of  time  forces  itself  upon  us^■  in ׳!™י י!  a !m! !י 

-M.iii-gui[ thap  pynr  linfnrrj  using  one  of  the  devices  we  hold  valid  for  the 

measuring  of  time,  we  note  that  another  year  has  passed  into  history,  that  a- 
nother  year  of  our  life  has  slipped  away,  that  another  year  of  living  has  now 
been  inscrilied  into  the  hintery  of  mankind.  And  yet,  this  somewhat  gloomy 
view  of  the  passage  of  time  seems  to  be  in  evident  contradiction  to  the  usual 
procedure  of  men  ij.T1111;^־־  Mirn  1 ; the  parties  abound,  the  horns  toot,  the  crowds 
are  full  of  life  and  vitality;  we  exult,  shout,  sing  and  laugh  as/fe  bid  fare- 
well  to  the  old  and  ring  in  the  new.  Old  Father  Time  is  seen  slipping  away 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  what  is  now  the  past  wtiile  the  little  baby  dressed 
in  his  sash,  marked  conspicuously  1965»  stands  front  and  center,  full  of  smiles^ 
as  a sort  of  herald  of  all  we  hope  fiei■ , yearn  fi8יr  and  long  for.  But  the  fact 


y 


that  we  g-pTi  ?»f•  place  our  faith  and  trust  into  the  himds  of  this  symbolic  babe 
״hen  Tliiit-iyj  appea^ö/Ä,  somewhat  incongruous  to  me;  just  as  the  near  hysterical 
shou^t  of  "Happy  New  ^ear"  has,  more  often  than  not,  o mo  SUUTTII 

more  kh  like  a fervent  prayer  thaii  a u4-  bo  !inn״■»  In 

short,  I str^ongly  suspect  that  most  people  are  not  at  all  as  happy  about  the 
start  of  the  secular  New  ^ear  as  they  make  out  to  be;  it  would  not  suprise  me 
at^all^  that  if  I were  to  look  into  the  hearts  and  minds  and  inmost  spirit  of 
the  most  noisy  celebrant,  I would  find  evidtuice  of  an  aclie,  a pain,  a spiritual 
anguish  which  would  denote  the  fear  and  the  dread  of  the  passage  of  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  wtiy  I consider  the  Jewish  manner  of  welconcing  the  New 
Year  to  be  so  much  more  valid  and  meftfiingful;  in  the  Jewish  sense,  the  New  ^ear 
does  not  call  for  celeli/^ation  but  for  observance,  adad^^^tTe  passage  of  time^  in 
its  negative  as  well  as  positive  asjjects^is  called  to  fhe  fore,  is  evaluated, 
and,  most  vital,  is  inir t n 


be  Judged.  We  too  change  calendars,  we 


ii 


end  the  old  and  bef!;in  tie  new  but  our  ^ntire  orientation,  psychologically,  is 
worlds  apart  from  the  frenzy,  the  hysterics,  the  superficial  «,o  preval^^t  at 
the  time  of  the  ^ecular  ^'*ew  ^ear. 

And  one  can  well  understaini  anxiety  and  even  the  fear  that  ^rips  so 
many  in  terras  of  the  Pf,ssage  of  time.  There  is  somethint׳  so  definite,  not  on- 
ly  about  the  passage  of  time,  but  about  ending;  a uni t of  time^  nuoh  oo  n year, 
Thexe  is  a reminder  that  time  flows  through  us  and  past  us  ,,ith  such  a degree 
of  relentlessness  that  no  matter  what  we  do,  we  can  never  stop.^h«  gx'Tial  flewi»׳ 
Imagine,  we  say  to  ourselves,  not  a single  moment  of  time  can  ever  be  repeat- 
ed  again!  An  event  that  happened  in  the  past  year  can וןזתח'ר-ז ת(~  in  by  prpmtnt 
in  exactly  tie  same  manner;  an  event,  because  of  its  place  in  time,  was  and  is 
unique  and  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  it  will  never  again  happen  in  ^ust 
the  same  way.  An  tliat  was  alive  at  one  time,  is  now  a thing  of  be  past 


and  the  only  maimer  in  which  we  can  still  cling  to  it  is  not  experience  but 


, as  äl  of hs  have  experienced 


by  the  sole  iuitruinent  of  memory. 


many  a time,  even  memory  passes  into  the  dim  recesses  of  our  minds;  it  becomes 
blurred  and  indistinctj ajÄ,  thus,  the  uniqueness  of  the  experience  is  forever 


, Is  it  any  wonder,  tlien,  that  despite  the  shouts  and  the  laughter 


lost. 


and  the  Joy  of  the  moment,  es;1ecially  when  the  year  is  changed  On  our  caldndars 
that  we  grow  panicky  at  the  passage  of  time?  Our  very  lives  aJיe  contained  in 


that  has  slipped  away  never  to  be  »called.  Whatever  made  the 


the  unit 


year  memorable  or  sad,  whatever  ex|1erience  enobled  even  degraded  us,  fti-c*- 

, is  beyond  recall;  we  hpve  ended  a portion  of  our  time  and 
while  we  hope  and  yearn  forjthe  future,  we  must  face  if  with  the  fear  of  uncert- 
ainty,\^  "ut  the  anxieties  o^tiis  time  of  year  Cf,rry  us  further  t!1an  even  this 


,,  in  the 


trend  of  thought.  We  can  not  help  but  speculate, 


I si  Of?־,  that  w!1ile  •^mcr  period  of  time  has 


midst  of  our  rejoicing 


gone  past,  how  much  of  time  is  still  left  to  us.  In  *o  make  the  questi< 

as  personal  as  possible,  as  we  throw  away  1964*8  calendar,  we  might  well  ask: 
How  muc!1  time  do  I have  left?  And  we  all  know  th  at^  tlere  aneno  satisfactory 
answers  to  this  omnipresent  qiiestion,  *^f  course,  a doctor  mig!:t  be  able  to 


iii. 


offer  an  educated  fueas 3 ״  to  the  quantity  of  time  still  available  to  the  pa- 
tient  and  an  insurance  a(;ent  mieht  even  tell  us  how  many  ״.ore  years  the  law  of 
statistical  averages  will  allow  us  but  neither  of  these  types  of  estimates,  or 
others  on  a similar  level,  can  ever  give  us  that  measure  of  assurance  which 
would  or  could  put  our  minds  at  ease  and  our  spirits  at  rest, 

When  we  seriously  ask:  how  much  time  do  I have  left  ^s  I t.irn  the  calend- 
»r  to  a new  year,  and  by  the  very  act  of  doing  so  close  the  episodes  and  exper- 
iences  which  have  marked  the  year  that  has  passed  me 

ing  but  iffefutable  truth:  ^ amount  of  time  is  enough  י ■<e.dn^od  mi  ght  -weW: 

to  provide  the  affection  I did  not  give: 

how  much  time  will  be  enough  for  us  all  to  undo  the  injustice  which  we  in- 
flicted  on  our  fellow  man  last  year:  how  many  months,  days  or  even  years  will 
we  need  to  guarantee,  by  virtue  of  our  awn  actions  and  attitudes,  that  truth 
shall  prevail  over  falsehood,  what  period  of  time  will  be  necesssary  to  bave 
men  live  in  mutually  shared  happiness  ■h.cn.no  *hu)  iiilji  H11>u  joined  *hntJ 


a..d  .eupeauLt  «pun  each  other.  Ho  amount  is  enough,  ^ if י ״«" 
does  not  apply  himself  fully  and  honorable  to  the  ideals  that  f'"־' 

him  as  a beacon  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  selfishness:  no  amount  of  time  is 
even  sufficient  if  man  does  not  rouse  himself  from  the  slumber  of  inertia 
, . . . ״ I . . • I r '  זו ־  “"•i•  i“  it-ui'■  »"<*  truly,  detlrmlnqf  to  make 

his  mark  once  and  for  all  for  the  betterment  of  his  own  person  and  society, 
-tar,  ^ matter  how  often  we  flip  the  pages  which  .״ark  the  mo^fths  and  days  of 
our  calendar,  we  realize  aW  the  uurc  deeply  that  for  whatever  we  in- 

tend,  time  is  of  and  by  itself  not  the״issue.  It|ts  vital,  of  course,  and  we 


that  for  whatever  we  in- 


never  seem  to  have  enough  of  the  precious  commodity  but  the  tyrant  aan  be 
appreciated  and  acknowledged  in  quite  a different  as  well.  Juda- 

ism  teaches  us,  whether  it  be  the  occasio..  of  “osh  Ha־־hono  or  January  1st  that 

time  is  not'lVln?:^■  issue  in  huma..  life.  1 — י 

terms  of  our  total  existence,  from^  the^ay  of  our  birth  to  the  d.ay  of  our 

Tkt.  Wfs  make  within  that  timetspan.  w4t**rt1 

death^  ra-t*n*T:?:s^y^■^■****^■******— 


ruJ  , I 

«-fc  we  make  within  that  time-rspan: 1זמ-4י 1 ״ 


iv 


r 


jg  of  Min  crintrit  i iii!  11  rt  nn  r r ! And  it  is  in  this  context,  also,  that  we  need 
no  lonfjer  fear  time  or  consitier  it  as  the  {;reatest^tyrant  of  all. 

Indeed,  the  very  thou^^ht  that  time  is  our  enemy^  because  it  carries  us 
I without  our  having  even  the  slightest  chance  for  a backward  movement^ 
is  paradoxical  when  we  then  — full  Pleading /and  hyl■1terie9ך — huw  much  time 

rdu  I liäP-e  lef*?  Time  is  of  use  only  if  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a friend 
in  the  sense  thatjeach  and  every  moment  uf  i4  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do, 
to  act,  to  speak,  to  feel,  to  think  and,  above  all,  ^o  share.  We  could  live 
feo  be  as  old  as  ^^ethusela  of  the  ^ible,  who  lived  for  969  years,  and  still 
spend  all  of  our  days  in  hatred,  ignorance  and  bitterness.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  but  an  instant,  almost  too  slim  to  measure  by  mortal  standard,  to 


to  the  pinnacle  of  maturity  and  worldly  compre- 


raise  the  man  who  is 


hension.  It  takes  only  a fraction  of  a living  moment,  which  can  also  be  an 
eternity  in  the  eyes  of  Ogd,  to  heed  the  cry  of  another  human  soul, 

th^  to  redeem  the  sinful,  to  turn  the  heart  from  itself  to  the  love 


is  action,  this  decision,  this  motion  toward  another 


, ^^^oes  thi 


of  one  another 


human  being  tkke  days  or  months  or  even  years;  does  it  have  any  validity  in 
terms  of  the  changing  of  a calendar,  of  brfidgirig  the  gap  between  1964  and  I9 
65?  For  this  type  of  humanity,  based  on  an  awareness  of  lofty  and  noble  i- 
de/as,  do  we  need  to  spend  the  New  ^ear’s  night  carousing,  drinking,  being 
»»»י  Köir-.-inH  •♦־ho  1 ■i  tn ־i  •f־. a־♦ ־. ■i  »iTi « of  /rooli  taste?  \ llow  Quicklv  man  can  him— 


often  beyond  the  limitations  of  good  tas^te?^  How  quickly  man  can  hxm- 

self  how  long  it  takes,  although  the  ®^t*al  ti׳  e required  is  minimal,  for 

that  same  man  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  nobjlity!  It  is  in  this  context  that 

I 

we  can  bd  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  time,  can  embrace  it  as  a friend,  and  can 
search  for  true  relevance,  uf— er- «re gement  ef-measurninon■#  wblcli^oeo  not 

deal  in  the  quantity  of  time,  in  the  number  of  years  we  have  liVed  and  m 
still  have  left  to  us,  but,  rather,  in  terms  of  quality  erf  ritlTfr,  in  the 

wisdom  of  our  years,  in  the  value  of  our  existence  to  ourselves,  our  loved 
ones  and,  without  doubt,  to  our  fellow  man.  How  much^ime  to  wejhgve?  No  matt- 
er  what  the  year,  we  willjalways  have|u10ugh  time  to  do  jus  t ly)(^^  love  mercy  and 
walk  humbly  with  our  üod , How  much  time  do  we  have?  Perhaps  even  enough 


V, 


to  do  the  job  for  which  we  were  intended  upon  earth:  to  love  the  Lord  our  ^d 
with  j,ll  our  hearty  with  all  our  soul  and  with  all  our  mi^dit  and,  in  so  doing, 
perhaps  to  love  Him  so  totally  that  this  love  in  its  great  abundance 

might  yet  spill  over  and  embr^^fce,  as  w^ll  as  bless,  our  fellow  man. 

Yes,  my  friends,  I know  that  my  idea  is  largely  unpopular  ^nd  evan  dis- 
pleasing  to  the  majority  of  our  people,  whether  Jew  or  , ^et  me 

assure  you;  no  one  is  attempting  to  rob  you  of  your  fun  and  ^olic  which  are 
a part  of  such  an  evening  as  December  31st.  ^et,  for  all  that,^those  who  so 
frantically  yearn  for  a good  time,  who  lose  themselves  in  reckless  abandon, 
who  seek  to  greet  the  New  "ear  with  wild  shou/ts  and  raucous  yells,  who  make 
of  the  Happy  New  ^^ear  an  almost  obscene  greeting,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
say:  life  need  no^t^  nearing  an  end  because  another  year  has  passed,  time 
as  such  has  to  do  with  it.  How  have  you  lived;  how  have  you 

done;  how  have  you  oriented  yourselves?  And  the  answer  to  that  aspect  of 


takes  but  a second. 


life. 


only  a moment,  only  a small  portion  of  your  ever  precious  time.  Indee<?,  time 
does  pass  on  and  it  passes  ua  but,  injthe  moment  of  ones  inner  )|[rof lection, 
one  can  still  hold  up  the  head  and  say:  I have  lived  well,  I have  used  time 
properly,  I have  spent  the  last  year,  the  last  month,  the  last  day  and  even 
the  last  minute  which  has  just  passed  me  by,  never  to  return  again,  at  peace 
with  myself  and  committed  to  a measure  of  faith.  Then  we  can  truly  add  to  the 
״Happy  New  "ear" greeting  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  Establish  ^hou,  O ^ord,  the 
work  of  «y  hands;  yea/,  the  work  of  aiy  hands,  estabL^h  Thou  it.  (Ps^ 

־^en. 


^^ebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  evening,  January  1,  l‘j65 


VOERO.  »ÄBSJan  2,  65  ^ 

INTRODUCTION 
A CENERAL 

1 one  of  most  vital,  If  not  THE  most  Import.  T.  portn 

2 usually:  lOCs  but,  In  context,  these  only  Laws  men 
live  by 

3 In  Voero:  Gd  reveals  Himself  to  man;  Moses  In  partlc 
B Specific 

1 very  Important  to  history  & trad  of  our  people  fd)r 
In  anc.  society,  Gd  had  to  be  known 

2 here,  Just  as  In  case  of  Jacob  who  wrestled  with  ang 
& demanded  to  know  name  of  adversary  so  that  he 
would  cope  with  this  spirit  & win,  a contract  Is 
concluded  as  Gd  reveals  not  only  Himself  but,  more 
vital  still:  His  Name 

t3  had  previous  episode  of  contact  re:  B Bush  but  that 
was  occaslcnof  Intangible  while  he7’e  concrete  & 
very  specific 
BODY 

A GD  OF  COVENANT 

1 Gd  of  Abe,  Is  & Jacob;  have  establ  cov  with  them  & 
promised  Land  of  Canaan 

2 thus,  specific  Identification  established•  Covent 
Is  relative  to  three  patriarchs,  thus:  full  line  of 
succession  & authority  to  & through  Moses,  later 
Joshua 

3 three  areas  of  jK©v•  already  & each  had  Its  own  sign 

a)  Adam  to  Noah  & with  It  the  rainbow 

b)  Noah  to  Abe  & with  It  circumcision 

c)  Ave  to  Moses  & with  It  cov.  to  be:  Sabbath 

4 these  three  covenants  not  only  blndlnc״  but  show  In- 
creasö  In  maturity  on  part  of  the  people 

5 a)  supernatural  = rainbow 

b)  flesh  ■ clrcumc. 

c)  true  religiosity  Is  Idea  & Ideal  of  the  Sabbath; 
almost  a rising  to  true  spirituality• 

6 yields  to  a Gd  who  Is  gracious,  merciful  & oursl 
B PARTICIPATION 

1 not  only  words  & signs,  revelations  and  Names  but  j 

j)artlcipatlon  on  a two-fold  level  j 

2 a)  on  part  of  Gd  as  he  will  believe  In  us,  keep  us 
sustain  us  as  In  words  of  Brocho: 

"Thou  hast  kept  us  alive,  sustained  us  & brogght  ufe 
to  this  day" 

As  such,  he  will  grant  us  Eternal  Life  as  a People• 

3 b)  we  recognize  Him  as  the  authority  and  do  His  bldd 
ing;  one  without  the  other  Is  useless,  senseless  & 


"NÜAJl"  . . .TUE  TÜVER  ÜF  13.U3EL. 

INTRODUCTION 

A Oeneral 

1 ths  Sab.  corne  to  211d  portif)11  of  creation  when  man 
lias  already  been  established,  exp,  Eden,  m\1r<lered 

2 by  very  nature  of  its  name,  T,  port,  discusses  Nojih 
& the  flood  aiui  snrely  tliis  is  aוןt  reason  for  disc, 

3 at  same  time,  in  ths  port,  in  1 chapt.  toward  back 
have  equally  vital  and  interost in^"  story  of  ^abel, 

B Specific 

1 in  terms  of  primary  meaning;,  ]u'imitive  account  of 
how  people  tried  to  storm  the  ileavens;  to  discoura^^t 
aiid  defeat  t hast ru^jiiiTei  confusion  of  lan{1ua£;es 

2 from  early  pt  of  view  of  ]primitive  man,  valid  exyilai 
since  they  could  not  find  any  other  or  more  rjitionci; 
ex})lanation  of  existence  of  diff,  ways  of  speecbi 

3 blit  we  can  see  tliis  experience  in  deeper  context. 

BODY 

A SIN  OF  PRIDE 

1 seems  to  me,  that  true  lesson  of  Babel  focuses  not 
on  lan^yua^ye  diversity  but  on  one  of  chief  faults: 
the  sin  of  ]iride 

2 "And  tliey  said,  come,  let  us  build  us  a city,  and  a 
tower,  with  its  top  in  heaven";  (xxll:^»)  with  the 
primary  intent  of  ^yatherirqy  the  secrets  of  Gd 

3 but  other  civilizations  the  wish  to  build  a tower  ^ 

storm  the  hei^yhts  of  knowledge  also;  the  sin  of  | 

pride  not  the  sole  ]iroperty  of  ancient  men  j 

4 Efy  ;itians  bu  i 1 di  monumeiits,  curved  their  names,  the  ׳ 
pinnacle  to  püint  toword  sky  but  tliey  for^^yotten  noiv  1 
aiul  disturbed  in  their  atternjit  as  our  anc.  t)f ־* ־orahj 

5 Greeks  sought  to  perjietuate  tlieir  ;iride  by  wisflom  & 
t lus  obviate  need  of  <yods  for  as  they  knew  all,  no  \ 
need  of  the  Deity;  ttiey  too  only  a memory  now, 

6 the  military  of  iill  eras  tried  to  storm  the  hitiden 
areas  of  other  people’s  emotions  and  ideals  but  they 
are  but  history,  as  ar<}  phrases  of  such  pride: 

7 Reich  1000  yrs ; al\»1ays  be  Eji^yland;  iVmer  = Gods'Countr 

B MOTIVATION 

1 all  motivated  by  blind  ]jower,  obsession  of  jiride,  cci 
c|uer  the  forbidden  Ileavens  of  their  day  6:  a^je 

2 in  attempt  to  acliieve  human  so lidari  ty , des t royeil  it  ' 
& t^ave  birth  to  moral  and  spirit  confusion  on  earth, 

3 the  sane  is  t׳^ue  even  unto  today:  we  lio  not  s|)eaJ;  | 
the  same  Ia1q;ua1,e  bee,  we  are  obsessed  by  pride;  nt 
mercily  diff  vocabulary  & syntext  but  laiqyuafje  j>er  so 

4 as  well  as  emotions,  feelin^ys,  neeils,  dreaiis  are  all 
passed  away  from  us  to  Iv  us  in  tlisarray 

5 the  accompanying  result:  war,  yiestilenco,  sorrow,  e- 


whole . 


vil  both  in  nation  <•׳  in  world 


i I 


"VOERO"  (cont.j 

3  ׳uea^iTie-less.  He  must  have  followers 

4  Choser 'Peorle:  not  something  special  but  we  taken 
to  ao  His  biaaing;  this  Its  own  reward 
we  become,  therefore,  partners;  not  senseless  crea 
ures.  0״r  task  is  to  do  Justice  to  the  Spirit  He 
has  Infused  In  each  of  us,  created  In  His  Image• 

6 Man  and  Gd  thus  und era  tand  each  other  & are  recon 
died;  It  Is  an  eternal  covenant  and  the  element 
that  unites  us  & gives  this  C meaning:  particpatio 

C MODERN  MAN  . « 

1  might  well  ask:  are  we  participants?  Do  we  do  our 

duty?  Are  we  Justifying  His  trust? 

2decency,  honor,  sanctity,  belief,  faith:  these  are 
the  key  words,  not  only  words  but  concepts  of  11 vn 

3 In  the  sense  of  our  living  according  to  the  Ideals 
we,  as  Gd  did  to  Moses,  identify  ourselves;  we  are 
bound  by  a sacred  trad,  tied  to  anc•  heritage,  in- 
volved  In  a phllo  of  life  which  holds  high  our 

4 Syh,  Prayers,  Torah,  Land  and:  Covenant 

5 In  short,  we  are  Jews;  not  mrely  bee.  born  or  told 
to  or  inherit  a rel.  but  bee  we  choose  to  embrace 
It  anww  at  all  times  by  all  we  do  & all  we  represen 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 that  Is  the  value.  It  seems  to  me,  of  cont.  covenan 
as  read  In  VOero  this  AM 

2 from  Noah  to  Ave,  from  Abe  to  Moses,  from  Moses  to 
each  of  us,  and  we  bequeath  It  to  our  children  Sc 

they  to  theirs• 

3 Gd  established  It,  how  can  we  do  any  less  than  obey 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Agked  question:  do  we  participate  In  It  (Covenant)? 

2 answer:  depends  on  answer  you  find  In  your  own 
hearts,  minds.  Inner  spirits 

3 no  one.  It  seems  to  me,  can  read  VOERO  and  not  be 
affected,  for  In  this  underdtar-dlng  and  comprehen• 
slon  of  our  historical  place,  we  too  are  Involved, 

4 In  the  relationship  between  man  and  Gd , we  can  not 
stand  Idly  by;  choose  now  & alllgn  yourselves,  thru 
participation.  In  the  way  of  life  as  advocated  by 
Cov  arransred  and  sealed  by  Lord,  our  Gd• 

AMEN . 


Sat.  AM.  , Heb.  Tab.,  Jan.  2,  3965נ. 
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Friends,  thp  traditional  concept  of  the  Syna^^ofpie  was  three-fold  and  in- 
to  these  fit  every  cata^jory  of  Jewish  community  life.  The  *״־ynaßoßue  served 
as  a Rouse  of  Prayer,  a House  of  Study  and  a House  of  Assembly  and  this  de- 
scriptive  concept  was  valid  for  centuries.  It  was  a time  when  the  life  and 
movement  oi  the  Jew  were  restricted  either  by  internal  desire  or  re- 

straints.  Thus,  in  a jjhetto  society  the  Jews  prar^rerf; — isTtldled  and  l׳ule|/  them- 
-selves— the  House  of  Cod  ao -a-  focal  point  for  all  01  their  needs,  wishes 
and  desires.  However,  wtien  the  ghetto  wails  began  to  crumble^  and  finally  were 
aispensea  with  altogether^  ^ radical  change  came  into  the  manner  of  life  of 
our  people  for  now  tliey^tt^^  no  longer;  a seif  contained  unit;  at  this  stage 
they  haci  to  become  involved  the  life  and  daily  routine  oi  the  society  in 

which  they  lived  and  of  wnich  they  had  wanted  to  be  a part  for•  so  many  years. 
To  make  a long  story  shont,  the  traditional  concept  of  the  Synagogue  no  long- 
er  sirlliced;  as  the  Jew  embraced  the  totality  ol  nis  community  structirre,  new 


things  were  expected  of  him  . Our  people  responded  ^nd , as  a consequence, 

,,  'TUi/v.  X 

lound  üUMe■  ivGc  committed  !ס  humanity  in  general  and  to  ia*r  immediate  socf^ty 

If  we  were  to  traiislate  this  change  into  modern  terminology  we 
could  readxly  say,  in  President  Johnson's  words,  that  we  were  now 
the  building  of  the  Great  Society. 

And  So  we  ax'e , to  this  very  day  1 Juuaism  teacnes  an  involvement  in  life 
and  a concern  for  the  welfare  and  well  being  of  our  fellow  man.  The  War  a- 
gainst  poverty  engages  us  as  well  as  the  next  many2t3»t  the  pierce  of  the  ^ynago- 
gue^as  a center  of  inspiration  and  incentive^  has  moved  1 rom  the  edge  of  par- 
ticipation  into  the  midst  ol  the  battle.  As  I had  occasion  to  note  at  the 
las  tf^ meeting  oi  our  Coiigregation,  in  our  day  and  age  the  Synago1;ue  dar  e no 
longer  remain  a^&a=c  !rom  the  stru^.gle  and  battle  to  muse  this  netter  «״r•».. 


struj.gle  and  battle  to  maKe  this  a netter  woi'l» 


longer  remaii 


in  wnich  to  live.  The  message  of  our  prophets  and  the  teachings  or  tue  Aorau 
spur  us  on  to  do  our  bit,  to  maxe  oirr  influence  lelt  and  to  oe  a "light  unto 
the  nations"  whether  these  people  in  need  living  at  tne  1 ar  corners  of 

the  earth  or  on  the  ver־y  next  block  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  *he  "^yna- 
gogoe,  therefore,  stands  committed  in  our  day  and  age  aou  we  ar-o  a part  oi  itj 


xi  . 


W1  Li  sui fxce  to  <le- 


Une  cursory  look  at  the  neea  wuxcii  exists 


träte  the  1 aiitastlcaiiy  ailixcuit  tasK  which  faces  us,  as  a communij^y  ana 


mons 


as  incliviauais.  Toaay^  in  Ameri «±DSPe  let  alone  the  rest  of  the  world,  there 
are  40  million  individuals  who  are  deיןrived;  as  recently  as  1062  there  were 
5i  million  who  existed  on  a living״  standard  of  less  than  $2000  a year  and  in 
that  same  year  there  were  more  tihan  a million  children  who  were  reared  in  larfje 


famillies  of  six  children  or  more,  on  less  than 


Can  you  imagine  raising  a family  of  two  adults  and  six  children,  in  our  time 
on  less  than  $2000  per  annum?  thermo re , ־"the  unemployment  rate  nationally 


was  reduced  ttuux.. 5/*»  but-  agr, i ■ר  thn  ^1»'  was  !ואיד  •ml 

for--Ne^oe^i$— w^t«־  high  as  25';^.  | 'A'his  is4t4*e  pro'blem  jf^r^itiinT'-'f wyw  and 

-i  vrfn  th  these  /*ITThlJ  lenis  and  difficulties  aboundirw;  that  we  must  be 


it  is  v^^ith  these  pi.  j(jf  ^TThb  lenis  end  diltxcultles  abounnirit;  xhat  we  must  oe 
a part  of  the  large,  over-all  picture  in  am  attempt  to  .alleviate  the  coniiitions 
that  exist.  The  Synagogue,  as  well  as  the  congregation,  must  move  oiit  of  its 
own  narrow  sphere  of  influence  and  must  actively,  repeat:  actively ! partici- 
pate  in  tlie  struggle  to  lif*  up  the  fallen,  as  the  prayerbook  phrases  it.  We 
do  have  many  opportiiiii ties  to  work  in  this  realm,  of  course,  as  the  new  social 
p o informs  tis.  The  Welfare  Agencies  are  doing  a wonderful  job^ 

^«־  aÜ*  the  vJob  Corps  and  all  the  other  » i e .»  which  come  under  the 


, In  New  York,  for  iiistance. 


headi:1g  of  the  War  on  Poverty 


+TTTr־TvTrh  the  Albert  Einstein  Medical  College  and  its  Department  of  Psychology 
the  Lincoln  Hospital  Mental  “ealth  Center/fa  network  of  community  mental 


health  servict^  for  350,000  people«  haeheen  otarted-.  With  a government  grant  of 
^00,000  store-fronts  have  been  rented  and  h a vn^'b^ד ו  staffed  with  volimteer 
help  who  will  use  these  primitive  facilities  as  places  and  centers  for  referr- 

' ' ^ ..H  'a. 


staffed  with  volimteer 


als  as  ־wt;  I V as  psycho-social  and  economic  fii’st  aid  so  tfiat  these  people^  *-יי 
־t+Tg — ni'ollT־,  who  are  in  desperate  need,  can  f i־«d — a mo'iins  amt  an  aironnii»■  toward  ■v 
bxLTl.J׳  lu  nta:^  h :11»t1.  In  the  same  vein,  the  Home  and  Hospital  of  the  Daughter! 
of  Jacob  has  offered  its  facilities  to  train  potential  candidates  for  airis  and 
orderlies  in  order  to  bring  healing,  friendship  and  a spirit  of  concern  /«or 


those  who  are  bereft  if  only  of  their  youth  and  vitality.  The  program  ca י led 


iii. 


VISTA  is  specifiicnlly  f^eared  to  retired  people  who  still  feel  the  throl)  of 


ti-P©  within  them:a«fti  countless  other  local  community  ^;roiips  are  participat inf^ 
in  the  fi{;ht  to  save^lives^ who  are  impoverished  of  spirit,  mill  failing]■  in  t>1n4i 


% On  the 


0 8 0כ ך o: 


other  hand,  and  much  to  my  personal  regret,  when  we  published  in  our  Tabernacl 

JLr^u^ 

Bulletin  a call  for  blood^,  needing;  volunteers,  exactly  three  people  out  of  a 

rv—׳Os 


contjrej.ation  of  almost  500  families  responded!  It  is  but  (hno  rnoT■^  indication 
of  the  fact  that  we  here  !lave  not  yet  learned  how  to  respond  properly  to  the 
Call  action  sounded  in  our  time. 

I consider  t!1e  War  on  Poverty,  as  an  individual  and  especially  as  a ra!)bi 

but  even  more  so  as  your  rabbi,  to  be  a moral  responsibility  which  we  mtist  tak 

seriously;  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  t!)e  word  and  in  tewms  of  our  Judaism,  a 

vital  investment  in  humanity,  in  our  fellow  man,  Nothin{ז  more  anc!  nothin{! 

less.  I believe  that  in  our  day  and  this  valid  pro- 

ject,״  which^^^i^t^ assure  a new  and  better  way  of  life  for  our  fellow  ipan , the 

p rticipation  and  committment  of  this  con^^regation  must  not  be  a vagiae  or  theo 

retidal^^'äm^^  but  a positive,  meaningful  and  concrete  response.  We  can  be- 

gin  by  instituting  a liome-Vi^it  Service;  caring^  fib-y  and  sharing  with  all  of 

our  own  people  who  are  sick,  in  need,  lonely;  and  there  are  plenty  of  them.  I 

consider  this  a vital  undertaking  perhaps  for  the  Sisterhood  for  by  t!1e  very 

nature  of  our  obligation,  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  (-׳antor  or  myself  to  see  <jnd 

visit  each  and  every  member  of  our  Temple  who  finds  himself  in  such  a position 

Just  because  people  are  old  does  not  mean  they  shoiild  be  forgotten;  just  be- 

cause  people  were  visited  by  us  in  the  hospitals  does  not  mean  they  need  be 

once  they  are  horne  ״gain,  Ihe  s^^tej  liood  under  inspired  leader- 

ship  of  MRS.  Xlim:  SClKjJ.SS  has  done  heroic  work  over  the  past  few  years;  >wrt  as 

we  extend  our  heartiest  felicitations  to  the  incoming  president,  1D?S.  IJTCY 

BISSiNC'rEU  we  charge  !ler  and  !;er  or^janization  with  this  vital  task  in  terms  of 
/ J Xf  './־  ■/'-jJ  4 

her  fortlicoming  administration.  But  nexfe  to  the  old,  lonely  and  feeble  come 
tliose  who  are  as  yet  too  young  to  fend  for  themseLves,  the  children.  ^^e  e the 
Parent's  Association  must  find  its  ptoper  niche;  they  have  done  well  in  the 


iv. 


past,  they  must  do  even  better  in  the  future.  The  P.A.  has  given  parties  for 
our  children,  has  catered  to  them  in  many  areas  of  our  concern  and  has  helped 
to  satisfy  their  spiritual  needs  by  the  traditional,  accepted  methods.  Now, 
however,  they  ought  to  face  an  even  greater  challenge:  to  be  a part  of  a tu- 
torial  program  and,  if  possible,  not  only  for  our  own  children  who  need  help 
as  much  as  all  others  Init  for  Vhe  community.  Perhaps  in  conjunction 

with  the  local  public^  school  1.y mlrTTm  they  can  begin  a system  of  pre-school  o- 

rientation,  a health  program,^a  reading  clinic,  and  can  institute  a pragram 
of  help  and  concern  whicli  can  serve  as  a oridge,  a link,  between  t6is  yna- 
gogue  and  the  surrounding  community.^  ■IT  11  can-be  est.Hlil  i 

t^TTrnrT^l-U4.ntr-^ri^^tories  ohiUtron  in  we  will  ^Hrr4»ady-4tttv1r  dorm  a 

tfcoriitiwhi  le . is  to  this  tasl^^that  we  ask  the  P.A.  to  respond  for  the 

dynamic  and  vitally  interested  leadership  of  MiiS.  MAX  HAMHITUGH  has  dernonstrat- 
ed  her  amazing  ability  in  tlie  past,־  a«■«־  as  she  continues  as  president,  we  feel 

confident  that  she  is  able  to  pursue  this  needy  committment.  It  falls  to  oiir 

Men's  Club,  however,  to  do  the  major  share  of  the  work  in  question  for  they 
can  truly  bHul  themselves  to  service  in  the  year  to  cone.  We  could  establish 
here,  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Health,  a vwluntoi-7■  health  cotisuI tation 
center  for  general  cleanliness  and  concern/with  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  teeth, 
skin  and  body  in  geiiexal;  facilities  can  be  obtained,  medical  volunt-ters  can 
be  recruited,  the  community  can  ״e  made  aware^ and  an  intensive  program  can  be 
instituted.  MH.  KUUT  JiACHENHElMEU  who  has  been  receptive  to  this  type  of  pro- 
can  now  move  with  his  group  to  actual  participation;  it  may  take  a full 
year/ץto  set  up  the  but  under  his  leadership  tlie  chance  lor  success  is 

at  hand.  He  and  tlie  men  of  our  Temple  family  can  make  a s tart  and  we  ask  for 


sacrifice  but  we  ask  for  no  lessj  Finally,  ther»' 


no  more;  it  is  a 


is  our  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Group  which  has  already  done  a little  to״ard  bringing 
the  outside  world  to  this  Temple  and  our  congregation  toward  contact  with  the 
situation  beyond  these  walls.  The  very  fact  that  Norman  ^homas  and  Mrs.  Quais 


on-Sackey  have  signed  contracts  to  appear  here,  and  that  this  young  group) has 

A.  V 

accepted  the  challenge  of  gathering  an  audience,  is  «:Frnaiiy  p,  step  in  the  rigi 


V 


direction.  Its  president,  MJ<S.  liliNEST  STEIN  has  in  the  past,  and  nrnst  in  the 


intellectual  as  well 


year  to  come,  link  t^ii®  group  with  the  social^ 


as  religious  growth  of  this  congre(,ati<)n  for  without  these  three  we  will  lose, 
perhaps  good,  the  young  people  upon  whom  tlie  ftitui'e/jdepends . This  groiip, 

because  of  its  yo)  th,  and  together  with  the  representatives  of  our  Temple  youti 
can  join  t^^e  Parent's  Association  in  each  and  every  dndeavor  which  will  aasure 
a brightei’  and  more  met'iningful  future  for  the  youn{^  pe o p 1 » of  our  Temple  fa- 
mily.  and  uf  t־tJH — r־n  rimi  ini ־י ־  y , htlth  -j  *י  ■n.i— ■■  ■  1., ״ ז.  ■ — a we. 


In  other  words,  my  friends,  the  three  fold  function  of  the  Synagogue  as 
a House  of  Prayer,  Study  and  Assembly  has  been  superceded  because  of  the  need/ 
of  our  time.  We  might  say  that  tlie  byjvagogue  must  tcxlay  also  be  c^a^sified 
as  a House  of  Involvement  ^wi^  the  real , /1*(*יש71וו^  and  vital  issues  of  society 


as  a House  of  Involvement, 


Again,  as  I saia  at  the  congregational  meeting,  the  Synagogue  must  not  become 
merely  or  pur^y  or  only  a *^ivil  ^'•igiits  Platform;  but  the  days  when  the  affi- 
liate  groups  concern  themselves  only  with  , game  parties  and  dances  is 


liate  groups  concern  themselves  only  with  g^ippp  rr , game  parties  and  dances  is 

y s f V-,  wt/i  c {am  *y 

a thing  of  the  past.  We  dedicate  this  House  of  God  to  an  involvemenr  witn 


Life;  •4■ 


. A\J^pr  es  ident  s of  affiliate  groups,^^^the  Temple  president  who  has  always  bee! 


source  or  strengitJ,  r rrri n m nti  ana  oeiiei  ׳,  -roproaont  a־n  ive — e־* — a.!!,  board  rnemiiers 

II  l-ll  iihTiJl-  and  membership  at  large  as  listecl  on  your  mimeographea  ;laA er s^  to 

Nc^JLscJ^  " »< 

At.  A t ...  A _J  _ J.L.  _ \ד  . X /T>_  __-1  I t t s 


and  belief/, 


source  of  strength, 
K**■  1׳י ד ^ ־^ 


hs  SO  that  ttie  name  Hebrew  Taoernacle  shall  in 


these  noble  and  sacred 


the  future,  as  in  the  past,  reflect  111ז0נן  the  very  best  which  we  as  Jews  hfive 
to  offer  to  our  lellow  man.  Will  the  president  of  Sisterhood;  MHS.  LUCY  ]}ISS” 
IN(iEH;  the  pres,  of  Men's  '^lub,  MH,  KUHT  HAClüCNHExMEU , the  pres,  of  Paj^ent's 
Association,  MHS.  MjIX  ]!,׳VIIHUHGH,  the  pi^es,  of  Mr,  and  Hj-s,  Group,  MRS,  ]CRN)'}ST 
STEI^^'  .-!nd  certainly  not  least  but  perliaps  most  important  the  pres,  of  our 
^yntigognie  family,  MR,  MORRIS  A,  ENGEL  please  rise  ant^tep  forward  to  be  in- 
stalled  and  blessed  for  a year  of  fruitful  ser,|/ice  in  behalf  of  man  and  God, 
'*ill  the  cf)ngregati on  please  rise,.. 


Upb,  Tab.,  Friday  evjjning.  May  21,  1S>63 . 


Müimis  A.  ENGEL,  70th  ^irthday 


I 


Fr׳iend3,  a few  weeks  ago  I overheard  a youngster  ask  a question  of  his 
father  which  ventured  into  fields  ,^here  even  phiiosophers  fear  to  probe.  The 
child  asked,  "Dad,  which  way  is  yesterday‘^"  and  I am  only  sorry  that  eimid  the 
confusion  of  that  occasion,  the  tumult  and  the  noise,  the  answer  of  the  par- 
ent  was  lost  to  me.  The  question,  however,  has  remained  with  me  for  it  is 
a valid  one:  which  way  yesterday?  It  is,  also,  a question  which  only  a 
child  in  all  of  his  innocence  would  ask;  we  adults  are  too  self-conscious, 
too  preoccupied  with  the^vents  of  today  and  tomorrow  to  give  much  thought 
or  concern  to  our  own  yesterdays!  Indeed,  the  question  has  added  relevance 
especially  with  a view  toward  this  specific  occasion  when  we  are  gathered 
this  sacred  Sabbath  eve  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  very  own,  our  President, 
Mr,  Morris  A,  Engel,  ^ or  if  the  youngster  had  asked  me  this  question  and 
had  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  I might  have  answered  him  by  pointing 
to  Mr,  Engel  and  would  have  said:  this  way  is  yesterday  for  all  of  the  yester 
days  lead  to  a fulfillment  and  reappear  in  the  totality  of  a good  man.  And 
had  this  youngster  known  Mr.  Engel  as  we  know  him,  he  surely  would  have  un- 
derstood(^  tlie  ansuci■^  for  in  Morris  the  JO  years  of  yesterdays  add  up  to  an 
unselfish,  honorable,  highly  reapected  and  beloved  friend. 

It  is  this  way  in  te  ms  of  a man;  it  is  similar  to  the  life-span  of  our 
faith.  The  yesterdays  of  Judaism  total  57-06  years  and  represent  doday  a vi- 
tality,  youth  and  vigor  of  which  we  can  justly  be  proud.  Our  fait!:  is  not 
only  one  of  the  major  forces  of  western  civilization,  it  is  the  corner  stone 
on  whicli  all  other  faiths  and  systems  of  belief  are  built,  VTe  here  at  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  represent  that  apex  of  moral  committment  to  the  highest 
and  most  noble  degree;  over  the  course  of  60  years  of  yesterdays  we  have 
grown  into  an  organization  which  is  a source  of  power  and  influence  in  the 
community,  which  !:as  earned  the  respect,  admiration  and,  above  all,  the  loy- 
alty  of  our  fellow  Jews.  , again,  as  we  scan  those  dynamic  yesterdays 

the  personality  of  Mr.  •t^ngel  comes  ever  more  sharply  into  focus,  as  part 
of  the  natural  development  of  our  congregation's  life.  Having  been  a part 
of  our  family  for  almost  30  years,  for  the  past  12  years  he  has  led  t!1e  sec- 


ii 


ular  arm  of  this  bynagot;ue,  has  broufjht  it  to  a position  which  is  in  the 

forefront  of  our  liberal  movement.  Thus,  without  doubt,  Judaism  and  Morris 
Engel  are  intertwined;  at  our  Temple,  one  can  not  fully  appreciate  oiir  family 
of  faith  without  knowing  the  man.  The  yesterdays  of  our  Synagogue  life  again 
lead  us  to  the  totality  of  this  one  dedicated,  unselfish  and  self-sacrifi|<c- 
ing  human  being, 

God  has  been  good  to  him  and  Morris  knows  it.  Seventy  years  on  earth 
have  brought  him  to  this  day  in  health,  in  co!1tentment , and  with  a measure 
of  fulfillment.  The  yesterdays  have  brought  him  a wonderful  life’s  compan- 
ion,  Mildred;  ^nd  have  brought  to  marriage  with  Bernice  his  son  Allan  and  no 
man  could  be  more  justifiably  proud  of^is  two  children.  Beloved  and  close 
with  his  brother  and  sister  it  is  a family  which  is  tied  one  to  the  other 
by  love,  devotion  and  sacrifice  and  we  of  the  Hebrdw  Tabernacle  are  proud 
to^all  of  them,  and  their  loved  ones,  our  very  own,  Morris  has  earned  the 
respect,  loyalty  and  friendship  of  many  individuals  by  his  acts  of  decency, 
charity  and  kindness;  the  human  compassion  which  is  within  him  is  constant•* 
ly  in  evidence  and  because  of  it,  there  is  an  aura  of  deep  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  yesterda^ys  of  his  life  did 
not  have  their  measure  of  trial  and  tribulation;  rather,  it  indicates  once 
again,  and  I am  certain  that  Morris  would  agree,  that  the  final  measure  of 
a man's  life  on  earth  is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  ^hat  is 
why  we  say;  God  has  been  good  to  hirn^and  feeling  as  close  as  we  do  to  Mr, 
*^ngel,  we  know  that  he  appreciates  his  blessings  and  bows  his  head  in  thanks- 
giving. 

The  Sanctuary  is  not  the  place  to  laud  the  achievements  and  merits  of 
man;  this  Synagogue  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  God,  While 
we  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  Mr,  Engel,  our  primary  emphasis  should  realBy 
be^toward  Him  who  bestows  blessings  on  us  all.  Therefore,  we  turn  to  the  Al- 
mighty  in  this  hour  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving  to  ask  Him  in  prayer  and 
in  hope  that  He  may  grant  unto  Morris  Engel  many  more  years  of  life, jin 
health,  in  contentment  and  within  the  circle  of  his  loved  ones.  If  this 
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prayer  be  granted  and  if  our  petition  be  heard  we  will  know,  more  than  any 
of  our  words  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  can  imply,  that  not  only  do 
we  honor  and  respect  this  m,r,n,  whose  yesterdays  1»e■  so  meaningful,  but 
that  his  greatest  approval  comes  from  Him  on  High  to  whom  we  furn  for 
blessing, . . 

•O 


BUILIxiiNG  A SAt>iCTU.y^Y . 


My  friends,  it  is  often  fascinatin^j  to  watch  a child  at  play,  I recall, 
for  example,  our  own  child  a couple  of  years  ago  when  friends  and  relations 
first  brought  her  some  pegs  and  blocks  with  which  to  play.  At  that  time,  she 
«buld  hardly  grasp  the  pegs  and  whenever  she  attempted  to  place  one  block  on 
top  of  the  other,  she  would  invariably  fail.  Her  fingers  were  not  yet  strong 
enough,  her  coordination  still  missing,  her  reasoning  not  yet  sound  so  that 
whatever  she  attempted  to  do,  the  pegs  would  slip  from  her  grasp  and  the  block 
^ould  tumble.  Later  on,  as  she  grew  older,  she  would  ask  he^  pa  to  help 

her  in  the  task  of  constructing  her  imaginary  building  but  wt.enever  we  had 
built  something  resembling  a bridge  or  a house,  she  would  immediately  push  it 
down;  it  seems  that  she  destroyed  out  of  a sense  of  frustration  for  we  w^re 
able  to  do  what  she  could  not.  Later  on,  of  course,  she  too  learned  to  do 
these  things  but  by  the  time  she  had  adv/|nced  to  this  steige,  her  friends  and 
relations  had  ■agatitt  broiight  more  sophisticated  ouilditig  materi als  , ao — L-UUt  as 


soon  as  she  ready  to  play  with  the  first  gift,  she  had  to  struggle  once 

to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  more  advanced  toys.  In  this  manner,  her 
hands  became  stronger  and  more  firm,  her  movements  more  assured  and  the  dex- 
terity  of  her  fingers  took  on  a semblance  of  order  and  reason.  By  this  time, 
as  with  any  other  three'  year  old,  her  buildings,  bridges  and  towers  may  be 
crooked  but  they  at  least  remain  in  an  upright  position,  until  thny  onn-.ho 


I make  mention  of  this  process,  my  friends,  since  there  is  a very  defi- 


nite  relationship  between  the  orderly  process  of  as  far  as  the 

child  is  concerned  and  the  development  of  what  we,  as  Jews,  have  built  durhg 
the  long  course  of  our  own  historical  and  religious  development.  At  the  very 
begi>>'>i«G.  “1 1 probabi lity^ we^bui It  wttb  trembling  hands  and  faiterin 


spirits  the  earliest  altars  on  record  in  man's  striving  to  reach  the  heights 
of  Divinity.  they  too  must  have  fallen  or  been  tippled  as  the  oour.,e  of 
history  swept  by  us.  Then  we  tried  toi^srship  once  again,  in  a similar  manner 
but  in  a more  refined  setting־  we  ascended  the  heights  and  built  there  altars 
and  monuments  on  which  we  sacrificed  the  ai.imals  an.l  grain  which  custom  de- 
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manded.  iWÄi  ^till  later,  perhaps  fiiiirLn  urfler /t  o fauard/t  he-g1^ri-Pi  eial  fire»o■■ 
fT-r.n1  ^!■Lnc  niH-,  we  built  a shelter  for  it.^^'^^^^he  people^  to  them  aijainst 

the  elements . ^hen  ever  larger  shijlters,  or  more  precious  containers  in  iirtiirh 

iiii  iLucp  Hu  ■I,. ן Iihj»  1 1 tu  until,  in  due  course  of  time,  a house,  a tent,  a 

shelter,  a building  or  even  a sanctuary  evolved  by  means  of  which  ,,e  woiild 
pay  tribute  to  the  ■*^!mighty  and  which  >^ou  Ld  serve,  at  the  same  time,  the  pur- 
pose  of  housing  the  sacred  objects  of  our  faith.  Like  a child,  ^^Ihad  progress- 
ed  from  the  primitive  to  the  more  ref ined.  a«!r  Ü^ow  we  were  ready  to  warshi^our 
God  in  a House  41*0־  in  a setting  vr^^ich  we  liad  constructec^nd  utLch  would  truly 
be  worthy  of  His  Divine  Presence.  It  is  the  description  of  this  very  building, 
of  this  Sanctuary,  whi*^  we  in  the  Torah  portion  to  oe  read  tomorrow  morn- 

• . i r־־ 111 ■ ■ ־rrm»  ■!  ■ *hho  iflcations  for  the  of  the  House  of 


ing  her  - f II  111n~  B iiiin  I Imi  j the  specifications  for  the  uui  Lill  llg  of  the  House  of 
God  run  through  the  entirety  of  thit  week's  portion  known  by  the  Hebrew  name 
of  "Terumoh" , At  the  same  time,  let  us  in  the  spirit  of  the  more  modern  critic־ 

I 

al  ^!i^t  also  be  open  with  each  other;  this  Torah  portion  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  boring  to  be  found  in  all  of  our  literature;  and  contains  none  of  the 
beauty  or  the  noblility  of  spirit  to  be  found  in  so  m;ny  of  the  other  sections 
T'or  the  length  of  two^'i la  pters  we  read  nothing  but  tiwr  measurements , descript- 
ions,  dimensions  and  colors  which  are  to  make  up  the  Sanctuary  of  our  people. 
It  is  the  same  as  if,  in  our  own  day,  we  would  be  force(<  to  read  an  architect^ 
manual  from  cover  to  cover,  of  \־?hich  the  oi'dinary  layman  understands  little  and 
which  he  appreciates  even  less.  There  is  precious  little,  if  anything,  in  thi 
weeK's  Torah  portion  to  ennoble  or  to  sustalm  us  as  far  aa  our  1 aith  is  con- 

cerned . 

And  yet,  my  friends,  thg.  wisdom  of  Judaism  points  out  time  ctnd  again  that 
nothing  in  the  *orah  i״  in  vain;  that  nothir^  in  Sacred  Writ  is  ever  for  nought 
Voile  in  ancient  times  the  obvious  need  for  this  io  lah  portion  was ם י  instruct 
our  ancestors  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  build  the  House  of  God,  in 


our  time  ^ worth  and  value  of  Lliut  chapliriJ  is  to  explore 

the  underlying  reasons  and  motivations  for  81ן,ו 01 נ  descriptions . We 

uch  a scale  in  our  day  but,  still. 


are  not  ]>lanning  to  buxid  a Sanctuary  on  s 


iii 


^here  is  much  we  can  learn  lor  ourselves  and,  especially,  f 01■  our  o«n  aay  B age 
In  the  first  plgce,  soon  realize  from  the  multitude  of  descriptions  that  to 
build  a Sanctuary,  in  a^  age  or  era,  is  not  and  should  never  1>e  a haphazard 
affair!  Each  and  every  detail  of  the  process  of  !)nilding  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  and  concern  iiot  only  to  the  bui löa»a  of  the  moment  but  for  all  those 
w!10  are  to  worsliip  within  the  Sanctuary  for  all  the  generations  yet  to  come• 
The!  e is,  for  , tlie  very  famous  and  true  story  of  tlie  construction  of 

Westminster  Abbey  in  England,  It  seems  tliat  several  years  ago  it  was  discover- 
ed  tliat  some  of  the  beams  were  eaten  away  and  constituted  a danger  to  worsJiip- 
ers,  visitors  and  royalty  itself..  T!1e  report  at  tlie  time  stated  that  tlie  main 
reason  the  beams  were  vulnerable  were  that  t!1e  wood  had  been  too  young  in  the 
first  place.  Oak  for  tlie  beams  should  by  prefereii®  have  been  from  trees  200 
or  more  years  old;  but  ־ehe  medieval  builders,  in  order  perhaps  to  get  on  with 
the  work,  had  talcen  a shortcut  and  had  used  oak  from  trees  whi44\  were  not  older 
than  80  years  at  tlie  time  they  ■were  cut.  As  a conseqiience , the  work  was  sure- 
ly  of  a faulty  nature  and  the  damage,  although ^on  turi es  had  passed  since  the 
date  of  enns truction , had  apכץeared  in  our  time.  This  little  story  illustrates 
the  message  of  our  Torah  portion;  each  aspect  of  the  construction  mixst  be  with• 
out  blemish,  it  miist  be  done  correctly  according  to  the  most  minute  specifica- 
tionSj  and  short  cuts  or  saving  gesi.ures  are  simply  not  perriaBible.  To  build  a 
House  of  *^od,  even  granting  all  of  the  fervor  tliat  is  within  us  in  being  en- 
gaged  in  such  a task,  does  not  allow  for  anything  that  is  ba;1haBard־;  thus,  eac 
and  every  specification  must  be  followed  to  the  letter  and  we  must  know  the 
dimensions  to  perfection.  Furthermore,  wfci-i’e  nothing  M aphaiaaiTT  is  a Idiowed , <u•^ 


the  great  complexity  and  variety  of  detail  must  be  followed  fca-  t:tny~a  a !»r  for 

this  type  of  work,  this  sacred  task  ol’  construction,  must — rre  a labor  of  love. 
As  man  toils  to  coiistruct  each  detail  in  they!  maimer  pi'escribed  1״TT  I h 1» « * 
fh-^t  i t~~n^^fTTlT~  r־rr~tTt  I he  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  fulfilling  his  sacred  ob- 
ligation  to  ■wwrit — f<«״  t,  hy  lioygf■  Aifx  t־h — rrvrrry  mrrT־e — arm  riUei׳  TTT  h t s neing  ar — ■rrt  tea 


Hut  there  is  a second,  equally  vital,  lesson  to  be  learned  from  themulti- 


Iv 


tude  of  detail  to  be  JUim‘«e׳d  in  tliis  week's  lorah  portion.  These 

are  only  a part  of  the  whole  but  it  is  tht;  totality  of  construction  that  reall 
counts.  The  d1mensi«bns , measuremeJit  s , colors,  differi-it  kip^s  of  wood^  plan 

for  the  tapestries,  floor  and  ark  all  lead  to  the  conceרןt  tfiat  man  is  *סז  vfor- 
ship  in  a finished  product,  ,״\^h  need  be  neither  0stentati0M׳s  or  especially 


man  someth in^j  of  value  amd  meanintj.  And 


י־! i t 8ymb«»-l  iige  o f o 


austere  as  lon^  as 


t.,is  is  the  other  lesson:  man,  in  oder  to  paY  due  horaa^je,  needs  something  con 
Crete  toward  which  he  can  direct  himself,  jjHich  he  Can  take  hold  of,  which  fe- 
presents  to  him  the  essence  of  that  object  he  venerates.  Whether,  in  out  own 
modern  setting,  this  be  a flag  or  a crown  or  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a cert- 
ain  pageantry^  -in  uiüui■  10־  i'dtall  Llmprifir  nnii  nirnstry  4»f  a pc  ui'/tr■  such  as  was 
the  case  only  last  week  at  Sir  Winston’s  funeral,  the  lesson  is  always  the  sam 

..,till  I iTTi  k . Man  can  not^live  by  abstractions»  he  can  jiot 
function  in  the  realm  of  the  intangible  alone,  he  can  not  find  himself  and  his 
place  injtlie  scheme  of  things  if  bound  only  to  tiie  cheoretical.  idea, 

or  even  an  ideal,  which  >t»pre  motivated  men  over  the  ®!iituries  for  good  a*td  tor 
evil,  noedj some  sort  of  manifestation  in  reality;  be  it  a slogan,  a cry,  a 
sound  of  »usic  or  a word  printed  on  a page.  The  three  dots  and  a dash  which 
open  Beethoven's  ‘ifth  Symphony  and^ broadcast  throughout  Britain  in  tiie  days 
of  darkest  despair  ^ere  such  a concept;  the  V held  high  by  Churchill ' s lingers 
understood  oy  one  and  all  around  the  globe,  and  white  did  not^  sing 

or  even  botlier  to  explain  An  itaiaig 


what  fe±»*y  represent 


,yi ■r’rfia  or  hum 


ed;  the  world  watched  and  saw  and  immediately  under  stood . i:««r  ^he  idea,  in  an 
instar^4^  rinrh  nn — t h i-.■»  became  a concrete  reality  for  all  to  embrace.  ־^t  is 
the  same,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  or  religious.  The 
Torah  portKUi  of  this  webk,  "Teruraoh"  states  this  thought  in  a manner  that  is 
crystal  clear:  while  we  may  each  have  God  in  oiur•  hearts  and  in  our  minds  and, 
perhaps  even  in  our  spirits,  we  need  to  construct  I’or  Him  a Sanctuary.  tcÄt 
needs  this  open  and  obvious  symbol  of  His  existence  ad  presence  in  our  midst^. 
it  is  in  t!  is  context,  perhajis,  that  we  ought  to  note  that  all  of  t^e  items 
mentioned  for  construction  in  "Terumoh"  are  fit  for  only  the  few,  bare  essen- 


V, 


us  to  practice  our  laith  properly.  We  neeci  the  Ark,  the  cur- 
tains  which  cover  it,  the  taole  on  wr.ich  to  worship  ana,  of  course,  tht 

obvious  structure  in  which  to  house  these  sacrea  oojects.  ^mt  that  is  all 


is  of  toe  essence  for  we 


; yet,  each 


the  multitude  of  detail 


need  to  see  our  UeliBtoft  us  well  as  feel  It.  And  this,  perhaps  even  more  so 
than  the  first  factor  ;that  the  construction  of  a Sanctuary  should  not  be  “ t^P־ 
haz,d,rd  undertakinij,  is  the  lesson  of  the  ^orah  portion  to  be  xeaa  thi3  S..״hath. 
We  need  to  feel,  touch,  1«  see,  hear  and  to  reach  out  to  something  con- 

Crete  in  order  to  make  of  our  religion,  which  is  founded  on  faith. 
a tangible  and  realistic  -n^t ur c . 

indeed,  my  friends,  I would  oe  the  last  to  say  thar  our  Torah  portion  is 
one  of  an  inspiring  nature;  to  be  perfectly  op.ai  and  f rattle,  it  nas  the  tenden- 
cy  to  put  one  to  sleep.  but  the  lesson  of  it,  applied,  interpreted  and  under- 
stood  oy  us  in  the  light  of  our  own  modern  day  needs,  has  tie  ability  to  edify 
and  sanctify  o r lives.  To  build  a Sanctuary  we  must  ue  dedicated  and  noble 
individuals  for  such  an  undertaking  represoiits  a labor  of  love;  at  the  same 
time,  that  which  we  have  built  will  ever  oe  a realistic  and  concrete  symbol 
of  all  we  value  and  hold  dear.  We  might  close  oy  voicing  the  fervent  prayer 
that  the  Sanctuaries  which  we  have  built  and  which  stand  in  our  day,  might  al- 
ways  serve  to  inspire  and  ennoble  our  gcoaeration  so  that,  because  of  them, 
we  might  be  able  to  build  a better  ajid  more  wholesome  world,  in  Mi.irh  ill 
»ttTr  ilve  nr-pp-aoe.  !;ven  this  requires  a process  of^^ldiig  out  the  dtmensi<r>»;1; ־ 
the  details,  the  measuüments,  the  colons  and  the’^rHn  1 ..  are,  thank  God,  al- 


I.  let  us  echo  the  words  of  traditi^וn. 


reauy  in  our  possession^. 


it  IS  ״Of  incumbent  upon  ^ to  complete  tl.e  work  out  neither  nre  y ־ »״ ree  to 
aesist  from  it  altogetlior, 

A(nen  • 


lleb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  Fforuary 5^ 19 ♦ כ 
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SHKVUOTIl;  YISKÜR. 


My  friends,  Shevuoth  is  that  tine  of  year  when,  by  tradition,  we  as  Jews 
received  the  Law  of  God.  The  Midrash  tells  us  that  prior  to  the  Revelation 
were  asked  whether  they  would  acce!)!  the  Law  ן at  first  they  refused  for  they 

feared  and  •es«»«•  dreade1׳  the  burdens  and  obligations  which  were  to  be  imposed 


upon  rhem.  But,  des])ite  the  awesome  responsibility  which  they  were  to  carry 


henceforth,  they  did  finally  decide  to  accept  a-if  for  the  very  real  and  sound 
reason  that  4׳hey'''^I^  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  The  Law  of  God 
was  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a Law  of  Li  f e,•  t he  conseciuence  of  tlidir 


acceptance  would  assure  them  nKlVLCe  in  the  scheme  of  thln.:s-l.J1  1.  1.10  ״P  tirr 
futurr-n.  The  prayerbook  tells  us  that  -ti  is  "a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  hold 
fast  unto  it;  its  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  its  paths  lead  to  peace 
And,  siirely,  the  Torah  has  been  to  the  people  of  Israel  a Law  of  Life  for  all 
these  many  f;e«rations.  Re  have  stiffered,  w^  have  been  tormented,  we  have  had 
to  ficht  and  !)attle  for  our  very^urviuiO•  time  and  acai  n but  , in  the  fnal  ana- 
lygis,  we  have  survived  fuid  we  have  done  so  because  we  +1״vr,^־״rn  to  the  ideal 
Tu.  .11 וי ו  d-ij-r  g—  ■ ־ ‘ » Bur  people  not  only  accepted  it 

at  Mt.  ־^inai;  indeed,  they  immersed  themselves  in  the  lorah,  studied  it,  memo- 
rized  it,  toucht  it  and  lived  by  it  so  that  we  have  tinily  had  cause  to  eonsider 
ourselves  as  a people  chosen  by  the  Almichty  to  ״be  a licht  unto  the  nations״, 
ihe  ideals  of  justice,  r ich t eousne ss , ethics,  morality,  rieht  and  decency  have 
always  beenp^Tרart  of  our  ancient  heritacc,  they  find  their  bc1$Ls  directly 

and  concretely  in  the  teachincs  of  T״rah  , in  the  l>aw  of  God,  as  revealed  to  .״ir 
ajicestors  at  this  very  time  of  ydar,  on  Shevuoth,  so  many  c^-rturies  aco .  ־ ׳''ims , 

p T ן-  i . id. , , j 

it  has  truly  been  for  the  sfike  of  the  children  for  «a«•  c«' eration  has/fTriilii רד ז 


word  I ~11I11  lesson  Jin«/  t+ffT  ttie.-minc  so  tliat  tlie  next  coueration 

•w  , , 


micht  profit.  Jn  this  mu  id  i luiri^^  of  our  rnn1>-K?,  we  have  been  blessed. 

It  is  the  same  with  u״  as  we  are  C‘'itherrd  he־  e for  tlie  Yiskor  observance 
on  this  Shevuoth  festival.  We  think  of  the  pas^Lne  c^u  era  t ions  of  *^ch  we  are 
an  intecral  part;  wliat  we  »lave  been  toucht  by  those  wl«  o preceded  us  and  what 
we  attempt  to  teach  to  those  who  will  follow  in  our  footsteps.  It  is,  as  well, 
a Law  of  Life  and  we  are  motivated  by  the  hicliost.  ideals  ao<t  values  as  found  in 


w o r k, 


ii 


Torah  fori  this  is  the  basis  of  our  existence  as  honorable  and  decent  human  be- 
ings , Did  not  our  parents  teach  us  the  Law  of  God  from  the  time  of  our  infancy; 
were  we  not  united  with  husbands  {ind  wives  in  the  Law  of  Life;  w|»re  we  not  tied 
to  our  brothers  iuid  sisters  by  tb)is  continuity  wtLch  is  a portion  of  our  heritage 
in  terms  of  the  accejitance  of  the  Law  at  ^'^t . Sinai?  Älthough  tliey  may  bo  gone 
from  us  in  l>ody,  their  memory  serves  to  rr-m  1.nd  \1s  of  the  values,  ideals  and 
beliefs  which  we  shared^  aiid  of  all  that  was^rjod  in  their  lives  and  piirs  in  terms 
of  iinity,  togetherness,  oneness,  family  ties  and  primacy  of  belief.  They  may 
be  gone  but  we  can  not  esca;)e  their  link,  nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so;  we  may  l>e 
alond  but  the  vivid  reminders  of  the  Law  whicl)  bound  txs  one  to  the  other  over 
the  coxxrse  of  years,  is  everywhert  im  evidence.  Thus,  w^1at  ox1r/4ncost ors  c1cce]>t- 
ed  so  long  ago  for  the  sake  of  tie  children  Ixinds  these  Iciter  generations  togeth- 
er  as  well.  We  leeirned  and  xve  t ought  and  our  immortality  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acce]xtancd  and  j 1 1 1 ח of  our  teaching.  If  the  future  ren<5bers  us  for  good,  as 
do  we  those  who  liave  been  taken  from  our  side,  our  lives  as  tlxeirs  can  surely 
be  considered  and  mentioned  for  a !)lessing. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  ex]xress  so  mxich  concern  for  this  our  Iloxise 

of  God.  ^^ero  we  also  attempt  to  fxirther  and  pass  on  the  teach  irxgs  of  ttxe  Law 

of  God,  ^^ere  we  can  assure  a portion  of  tliat  immortcility  which  has  !)rought  us 

as  Jews  to  this  day;  the  ^orah,  the  Law  of  God,  the  Law  of  Life.  We  do  thi^ 

not  only  in  teaching:^  oxir  children,  the  next  generation,  Imt  by'  furtiering  the 

bonci  of  unity  which  bitfrls  us  to  gottw  as  one,  sacred^  rel  i{;busly  motivated  family. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  in  memory  of  tlxose  who  tought  yoxi , tbiat  we  ask  you 

to  respond  to  our  ap|)eal  and  help  suyxport  this  House  of  God.  May  it  ever  be  a 

symbol  of  the  best  that  Jiidaism  has  to  ol’for  to  its  people  and  to  our  fellow  ma 

and  may  you  find  a measure  of  satisfaction  an<i  fulfil  Imexit  as  you  help  us  furth־־- 

er  the  great  work  to  which  we  are  dedicated.  Wo  ask  you  to  be  generous  in  your 

contribution  for  as  we  mark  Shevuoth  57^5  xve  take  our  incentive  and  inspirati<>n 

from  that  very  first  Shevuoth  wlien  our 10יז00י ן  olxligated  themselves  so  that  those 

of  the  future  gejierations  m^iglxt  find  thdr  rightful  and  tlm^  might  T)e 

rememberext , for  good,  for  over.  Will  the  usli  ers  please  come  forward... 

Heb.  Tab.,  2nd  day  Shevuoth,  Monday,  Juno  7t  19^5»  YISKOU  Sermon. 
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CCNP.  ON  POVP^TY  HSPCRT:  NA3CH  2 & 3• 

TNiaCDUCTICN 

A CPNEPAL 

1 some  yrs  ago  UAHC  fd  "Social  Act.  Ceטter"  1מ  Wash.  Director  active  1ט  gvt 
but  also,  for  past  two  years,  spoטsored  coתfereטces,  workshops  aמd  lecture 
מס  topics  of  major  Irterest  to  us  as  cltlzers,  to  us  as  Jews. 

2 these  oredomiran tly  for  rabbis  but  bee.  of  grt  iמt»5lJ^t  now  also  for  laymen 

this  year,  the  2nd  conf.  had  over  25t>  registrants*  i« י ״.. 

3 last  yr  Conf  on  "World  Peace  & Disarmament",  not  too  happy  with  it  bee. 

theoretical  r־athkr  than  ׳footed  In  reality;  this  year.  Con  of  Poverty,  wth 
th^me  "Jud  In  Pursult'^of  Eco  Justice",  far  more  meaningful,  direct,  valid, 
rooted  in  reality  of  problems  facing  us  as  a nation,  , 

4 very  much  aporeclate  generosity  and  understanding  of  Officers  & Brd  In 
permitting  me  to  attend  this  Conf;  find  It  valuable  to  me  & hope,  to  you. 

1 In  speaking  about  POVERTY,  some  Interstlng  and  major  personalities  In- 

volved  In  legislative  process:  LEON  KEYSERLING,  SHRIVER,  KEPPEL,  GOLDBERG. 

2 summary  of  their  discussion,  without  attrlb.  to  specific  names,  follows  so 
that  you  gain  Insight  into  discussions  held  <4  lectu/^os  presented• 

3 Revs  usually  by  have-nots  who  are  In  majority;  this  Rev  by  haves^  who  are 
In  majjfor  benefit  of  have-nots  who  In  minority;  a radical  departure.  It 
signifies  our  modern  concern  for  people. 

4 emphasis  & understating  of  Poverty  shifted  In  recent  years:  no  longer  In- 

dividual,  or  geog  alone  but  groups  predominantly;  & reason  for  P 

has  also  undergone  a dramatic  upheaval 

5 Calvinlstlc  reasoning,  valid  up  to  20th  cent:  P due  to  Indlv  lack,  meant 
to  be  poor,  a sin  fr  deed  In  ths  or  past  life.  Thus,  P ״ sin  while  wealth 

= to  godliness.  Get  this  from  Puritans  too. 

6 went  so  far  at  one  time  In  our  nation's  history  that  In  Pa.  the  pauper  had 
to  wear  a badge  with  letter  "P"  on  his  right  arm  as  a sign  of  their  moral 
Irresponsibility.  Gd  wants  us  to  be  rich!  all  others  lazy,  etc. 

7 anyone  who  needs  a Job  can  get  one:  great  fallacy  bee.  poor  can't  do  most 
Jobs,  don't  know  where  to  look  for  Jobs  and  those  Jobs  advertised  atoVe  th 

8 wi thrall  this  In  mind,  WP  only  5 mohths  old;  got  money  in  Oct.  and  It  has 
NOT  proven  to  be  a political  gimmick.  Of 00 ך  projects  begun  to  this  date, 
In  all  of  50  States,  with  each  Gof.  having  rlsrht  of  veto,  not  one  refused. 

BODY 

A NONEY 

1 the  e^reat  cry,  of  cynics,  has  been  "there  Is  money  In  poverty";  thus,  all 
for  It.  Conference  made  grt  point  In  •indicating  that  money,  of  i by  It- 
self,  not  the  issue.  Of  course,  huge  sums  needed  but  are  concerned  here 
not  merely  with  regeneration  of  In^div.  but  of  society  as  a whole. 

2 need  to  erive  them  opp.  to  be  ed , opport  to  devel  skills,  to  rise  up,  clean 
up,  live  wholesomely  bst  for  we  must  overcome  "culture  of  P." 

3 need  to  start  with  youth  & young  for  their  skills  are  needed;  don't  even 
know  they  have  skills;  were  born  Into  P & expect  to  remain  there  by  In- 
herltance.  Elevator  op.  can't  be  IBM  op. eventhough  both  push  buttons! 
do  not  want  to  give  charity  or  simply  money  so  gap  Is  closed  between  haves 
& have-nots  but  opp.  for  rea!).izlng  potentlai  & ability  that  Is  Inherent  In 
all  of  us.  Focus  on  collective,  rather  than  Individual,  poverty,  groups, 
use.  If  possible,  legislative  approach:  basic  min  wage  of  $1.25  If*  on  40 
hr  week,  52  weeks,  obtain  total  of  $2600;  $400  below  min  living  standard. 

B INVISIBLE  POVERTY 

1 one  of  major  problems  with  WP,  ECO  OPP  ACT,  ED  LAW  Is  that  poor  & poverty 
are  Invisible  to  us  of  the  staid  middle  class.  Do  not  see  them  except  In 
pictures.  Highways,  planes,  etc.  by-pass  places  of  slums,  espc  outsde  NY. 

2 return  to  "culture  of  P"  for  the  poor^j^j^e  not  like  us;  Jewish  ooor  have 
quite  dlff.  concerns;  some  of  us  can ' t ״Imagine  that  there  are  J poor  & 
what  life  for  them  must  be.  We  never  come  Into  contact  with  them  as  Indl- 
vlduals  but  organizations,  agencies  do.  Not  all  proff.  "schnorrers" . 

3 they  are  sullen,  anprry,  dirty;  can't  pull  up  by  bootstraps  If  no  shoes; 
we  can  not  afford  to  draw  a dichotomy  between  body  & soul:  If  man  has  no 
food,  no  incentive,  no  goal,  no  purpose,  soul  not  on  high  plane  for  sure. 


il. 

4 do  not  want  paternalism  or  condescension  or  aharlty  but  treat  these  as 
peo|)le  who  can  be  helped.  C Rights  agitation  helped  to  bring  much  of  this 
to  the  fore 

5 must  also  bear  In  mind:  converse  of  P Is  not  affluence  but  non-p  and  con- 
verse  of  affluence  Is  not  P but  security.  This  tells  a great  deal  of  1- 
deol.  of  WP  and  entire  community  program  for  alleviating  lot  of  oppressed• 

C PROJECTS 

1 a multitude  for  all  age  groups.  This  not  a gvt,  undertaking  per  se;  rath- 
er,  for  the  people  of  the  nation,  on  all  levels  on  a volunteer  bas 

2 Headstart:  for  kids  prior  to  1st  grade  ' 

Drop-Outs:  Bambergers  in  Newark  gives  Jobs  on  priority  if  go  back  to  schl, 
V15ta:  for  communities,  & older  people , 

Camps:  for  goals  In  sjrmply  doing  work  where  results  can  be  seen. 

Schools:  lethargic,  dull,  dlslnterv^ested  child  may  not  be  stupid  but  hungr 
costs  ^|1  per  day,  per  child  to  provide  minimum  body  lequlrements  on  a de- 
cent  diet.  Not  all  families  can  spare  $365  a year  for  this  purpose;  es- 
oeclally  if  they  have  more  than  one  child,  as  Is  usually  case  wth  poor, 

3 orojects  to  be  undertaken  by  all  groups  avallavle;  keep  down  the  costs. 
Volunteers  accepted  In  a multitude  of  variety  of  programs. 

4 Eco  Opp  Act:  need  1^  million  new  Jobs  per  year  In  1970s  to  keep  up  with 
growing  numiaer  of  children  coming  of  labor-forcd  age  during  that  decade. 
While  we  may  have  the  Jobs,  these  kids  can  not  fit  them;  Jobs  are  of  a 
highly  tech  nature  as  our  technology  Increases  & becomes  mre  refined.  In 
final  analysis,  can  cnיy  use  so  many  garbage  collectors,  st׳י’eet  laborers 
but  great  no.  of  new  Jobs  In  more  sbnhls tlcated  realms. 

D PROBLEMS 

1 unfortunately,  some  states  have  1 - 5 yi'  residence  laws;  poor  can’t נ וe 
helped  if  Just  moved  In;  does  not  take  Into  account  why  they  had  to  move, 

2 attitude  Is  to  adjust  the  poor  to  a "Great  Consensus",  a lowest  common  de- 
nominator.  Problem:  these  superceded  sooner  than  It  can  be  defined.  Must 
raise  level  and  sights  of  what  people  can  do  &.  will  do  If  properly  planned 

3 Mlnjf.־Wg,ge  already  discussed;  should  be  raised  to  $1.50  and  what  of  all 
those  not  Included  at  all?  Par  more  ׳ftot  included  than  Included;  inclden- 
tally,  far  more  poverty- whites  than  negq^es. 

4 Medic-Care:  great  dlasapolntment  to  those  who  eagerly  await  It,  Just  a 

bare  ralni>Mam,  a slight  beginning  and  will  take  ye^^s  to  ad^uately  card  for 
elder  citizens.  . 

5 by  far  greatest  problem  is  to  Involve  & contact  & reach  the  poor.  They 

are  not  like  we  and  do  not  follow  paths^we  take  for  granted.  Do  not  read, 

radio,  TV;  are  a siib-culture  of  & by  themselves  with  no  outside  contacts. 
An  office  downtown  doing  advertising  will  never  do  Its  task.  Must  go  In!! 

CONCLUSICN 

A Jud  Mןןral  Imperatives 

1 we  have  a basic,  moral  resp  as  Jews,  as  well  as  Am  citizens.  We  are  In- 

heritors  of  the  trad  which  seeks  to  put  all  this  WP  Into  motion  to  victory 

2 corner  of  field  left  over  for  poor;  7th  yr  fallow  & what  grew  of  Itself 

left  for  poor;  hu(>an  rights  always  prec  over  property  rights 

3 visit  sick,  dead,  dowry,  educ,  societies;  In  Cologne  in  11th  cent,  had  free 
hoppltal;  poor  called  "thy  brother";  scholars  warned  not  to  go  to  communl- 
ties  where  these  things  did  not  exist,  were  not  standard, 

4 similar  to  our  work  for  Immigrants  of  Jewish  faith.  Have  the  experience. 
Parallel:  rural  white  & urban  negro  to  come  Into  better  society  Is  like 
crossing  an  ocean,  a new  world,  a diff  set  of  values  & ideas  completely, 

B VORSPAN:  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

1 Natl:  Mizvoh  corps  exo  to  other  cities,  remedial  reading,  playgrounds, 

2 Local:  birth  control,  VISTA,  meet  poor  Instead  of  abstract  sentlm  Ideas 

3 Syn  centered:  realize  & recognize  moral  Imperative  Incumbent  uoon  us, 
set  up  tutorial  nrorram  for  the  poor 

voluntary  pre  school  edQ^j  programs  for  neighborhood  poor 

clinics  re  medicine,  dentistry,  eye  on  voluntary  basis,  uslnsr  Syn  rooms 

encourap-e  owners  of  stores.  Industry  to  help  drop  out  kids,-/ 

organize  men..to  offer  guidance  for  adults,  kids  re  failure,  legal  tangles, 

4 Talmud:  " A man  who  does  not  work  Is  not  blessed", 

AMEN.  ^ H'Ci•'»  fcVt  - 


SHA3RCS  VAYIKRO;  MARCH  13,  1965• 

INTRODUCTION 

1 tVls  3\as  a special  desip-natlcn  as  special  prayers 

irdicate:  S Zochor;  refers  to  Tjjtrim  ard  is  always 
the  S prior  to  Turim  festival  +.  ■u  4- 

2 would מג וd9r  ordirary  clrcumstauces  discuss  it  hut 
do  not  wart  to  ^et  involved  with  Purim  this  AM  for 
two  reasons:  a)hope  to  have  major  statement  next 
Wed  eve  when  holiday  is  observed  and  b)  want  to 
take  opp.  of  no  BM  to  sneak  of  Torah,  since  we  are 

starting  new  book  today, 

B ^5יזcIלזIC  ר ^ ״ V,  or׳ 

1 turn  now  to  LEVITICUS,  3rd  book  of  5;  only  has  2? 
chantens ; thus^s  shortest  of  all  5 books  of  xorah• 

2 in  creneral  terras,  speaks  of  Priesthood;  of  how  one 
g-oes  about  process  of  atonement 

I is,  desoite  its  many  laws,  a deeply  rel.  book 
one  that  has  conscience  of  a living  God  lnherent^ג ־;. 

4 it  reflects  a way  of  life  no  longer  applicable  but 
its  ways  are  the  ways  of  our  people  & thu,^s  »jvalue• 

BODY 
LAWS 

1 all  of  book  is  concerned  with  laws  but  in  terms  of 
first  portion,  and  it  may  be  d^vl^d  into  5 portion^ 
the  subject  matter  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice•  CiP 

2 had  many  kinds  and  types  of  sac,  depending  on  occas 
here  can  only  mention  some  of  the  more  obvious  ones 

3 such  as:  burnt  off,  peace  off,  sin,  and  guilt  off. 
reached  into  every  aspect  of  man's  life  on  earth. 

B MINISTRY(^  p . 

1 concern  here  with  the  priest;  not  the  rabbi  or  ^ant 
as  we  krow  these  institutions  in  our  own  day  but  as 
a priest  functioned  in  years,  generations,  before. 

2 sonsecratlcn  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests  be- 

Core  the  altar  and  ark  of  the  Almighty;  to  this  day^ 
orthdox  Jews  permit  only  a Cohen  to  Invoke  bless, 
whether  he  is  rabbi  or  not.  ^ ^ 

3 Installation  in  office  of  priests,  Levltes  and  thr 
respective  duties,  as  well  as  the  distinctions. 

4 cleanllרוess  (next  to  erodllness):  of  Sanct,  animals 
to  be  used  by  priests  for  sac,  the  people  who  come 
to  listen,  officiate,  etc. 

5 general  dlscus^lcn  f^ra  here  to  LepÄ0׳]?y;  MDs  say 
thst  knowlede-e  bn  Bible  of  this  desease  very  good. 

C DAY  OP  ATONEMENT  (y 

1 all  the  previous  discussion  of  laws,  priesthood  and 
cleanliness,  leads  us  to  ritual  of  Day  of  Atonement 

2 know  of  sin-goat  or,  as  we  call  it,  "saapegoat”;  it 
is  sent  into  wilderness  to  die,  with  our  sins  on  it 


il. 

3 thefe  Is  , sfter  this  expiatloמ  of  81מ,  hollמess  of 
behavior,  reflected  Ir  famous  verse  of  Lev  19:  ye 
shall  be  holy  for  I the  Lord  yr  God  am  Holy• 

D YEARLY  OBSERVANCES  (d) 

1 discusslor  of  all  ma.ior  observances,  flow  from  obs• 
of  most  vital  one 

2 Sabbath 

3 Pesach,  here  listed  in  terms  of  the  1st  month  rathe 
than  Tlshrel  beln<?  the  first,  as  we  practice  it 

U all  the  others,  in  order:  Shevuoth,  Succos^  R.Hasho 

5 such  minor  holidays,  of  course,  as  Purim,  !-hanukoh, 

9 יי סth  of  Av(^  are  not  mentioned  since  they  had  not 
yet  occured  and  were,  of  course,  not  Included  in 
canon  of  Torah,  ner  se• 

E EXHORTATION 

1 book  closes  with  exhortation:  Lev.  26;  reward  and 
punishment;  observe  or  defect  from  yr  obllg-atlons • 

2 if  do  not  observe:  fever,  no  children,  war,  enemy  t 
rule,  plagues,  cities  waste,  father  upon  children  & 
v.v•,  land  devasted. 

3 if  do  obey:  rain,  land.  Increase  of  yield,  peace, 
confirm  3rls,  I shall  be  among  you, 

CONCLUSION 
A GENE'’AL 

1 this  is  context  of  book  and  its  content;  full  of  the 
religious  obligations  which  we  have  upon  us. toward 
God  and  our  faith• 

2 probably  written  after  the  Exile,  to  remind  us,  so 
that  we  know  in  tei^ms  of  a return  which  we  prayed 
for  always. 

3 it  may  seem  sound  primitive  to  us,  but  for  them 
it  was  a way  of  aspiring  to  holiness• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 this  holiness,  for  them  in  their  time,  as  well  as 
for  us  in  ours,  consists  of3W  three  fold  element: 

2 God,  the  people  or  the  rel,  and  the  land*»d  ^ach 
one  is  mentioned^ -and  discussed  and  believed  in  in  L 

3 our  task  too  to  seek  this  way  of  truth;  not  all  may 
be  applicable  but  the  ideal  of  hdjilness  as  found  in 
Lev  as  valid  for  us  as  it  was  for  theip. 

^ hope  that  this  short  ‘ntro  of  Lev  will  stimulate  yoiA 
to  read,  to  study  and,  äDOve  all,  t4)  know  & believe• 
AMEN. 


AT.  AM.,  HEB.  TAB.,  MARJ9H  13,  1965• 


PURIM  EVE:  MARCH  1?,  1965 


INTRCDUCTICN 
A OttNERAL 

1 ths  a joyous  seasou  of  year  ln  terms  of  J observance 
fr  ad’ilts  Ä;  Chile! ren 

2 we  usually  spenl  a ^rrt  c^eal  of  time  on  principle  of 
"ad  10  yodah” , beauty  contest,  and  oersec•  of  Haman 

3 tonight,  however,  would  like  to  denart  from  the  usua 
8c.  touch  on  something  more  serious  - 1^0 

4 bee.  I am  enthused  about  it,  bee.  present-day  clr- 
cumstances  dictate  It,  & bee*  It  is  also  rel  to  Purm 

B SPECIFIC 

1 refer  in  terms  of  Purim  story  not  to  the  usual  aspec 
but  to  the  very  end  of  the  tale;  when  all  the  horror 
and  anxiety  is  over  & done  with,  when  we  are  told  of 
celebrations  to  follow,  from  year  to  year 

2 most  neglected  aspect  of  this  celebration  & observ• 
is  the  concept  of  "Shalach  Monos”,  giving  to  the 
poor 

3 ”that  they  shoiild  make  them  days  of  feasting  & glad- 
ness,  of  sending  portions  to  one  another,  & gifts  to 
the  poor”  (922נ) 

4 ths  phrase  ”peer”  espec.  not  1 In  our  day  bee. 

of  W;i׳p  in  progress;  on  which  I reported  In  detail  2 
wks  ago  after  return  frm  DC  re:  Batl  Conf  on  Poverty 

5 usually,  give  few  pennies  to  poor  who  m.ight  even  be 
”proff*.  schnorrers”  but  ths  time,  opp  to  really  do  י 
something  fo^  the  millions  who  are  pppressed  & pover 

ty  stricken,  1 

6 ths  TKi.t  a matter  Re  Civil  Rights;  rather,  for  our  , 
people  of  all  races,  creeds  8c  faiths,  Americans  who 
live  In  a world  far  removed  from  any  of  our  concerns 

BODY 


A STATISTICS 

1 how  can  we  be  a part  of  this  vast  nrograra  to  help  th 
poor,  both  J 8c  non-Jewlsh? 

2־  flrst  familiarize  rurselves  with  problems  at  hand; 
tviere’are  almost  40  million  who  are  deprived  8c  they 
are  closd  at  hand,  if  we  only  take  trouble  to  look.  1 

-3  my  case  before  you,  then,  is  that'Shalach  Mcnos  shld 
not  be  a mere  Instance  of  words  8c  pious  utterance  bt 
8 committment  on  our  part  80r  those  who  are  In  need, 
4 we  should,  in  oth  r words,  take  words  of  Torah,  of 
Bk  of  Esther  , literally!!  0 . 

• 5 in  1959  amt  for  adequate  standard  of  living  at^2500״; 
today  need  more  but  ih  1962  had  51  mill  below  2000! 
a-more  than  a million  children  were  reared  in  large 
fam,  of  6 kids  or  more,  on  less  than  2000  a yr, 
b-in  1964  unemployment  rate  natl  reduced  to  5^  BUT: 
teenagers  16-21  rate  was  15/^»  Negro  25;^ 

6 thus  see  problems  in  outline  form.  


? LBJ  POVERTY  PROvORAM־  ; 

1 Imrrove  reprional  eoo^omlcs 

2 rehabilitate  ur]&ar  & rural  communities 

3 expand  educ  & Job  opportunities 

4 rrcmote  adult  ed  & trains rg: 

5 rrovide  community  help  for  g-row.  no.  of  poor. 

6 in  all  these  Instances ,^pe.^e^ment  dominant:  neÄd 

for  volunteer  help;  as  through  Eco  Opp  Act, 

7 ths  brings  us  to  the  point  at  issue:  everyone,  you 
too,  can  be  a volunteer  helped!  in  ths  war/p;  you  car 
in  a very  real  way,  make  concrete  words  of  forah 
"sending  portions  to  one  another  & gifts  to  poor".״ 

d PROJECTS  ט » ץ» 4 . ־ / 

/I  Welfare  Agencies:  children,  aged,  JD,  Yth  Developijit 
Job  Corps:  16-21:  camps  for  rural;  centers  fr  urba^ 

3 N.Y.:  at  Einstein  Med  College  wth  its  Dept  of  Psych 

& Lincoln  Ho]^  Mental  Health  Service,  received  a 
grant  ofl)300,000  for  a network  of  community  mental 
he^th  service  for  ^^0,000  people  in  S.  Bronx• — Use 
store-fronts  as  centers  for  referrals,  psycho-social 
& eco  first  add;  all  ths  through  Councils  of  Jewish 
Federation  & Welfare  Funds•  Need  Volunteers 
b-Home  & Hosp  of  Daughters  of  Jacob:  offered  its  fa- 
cllitles  to  train  potential  candidates  for  aids  & 
ord erl  1 es י י ■ ׳  . 

c-cne  of  our  own  members:  expense  of  Braille  study, 
will  teach  those  in  our  cong  ^o  want^  to  learn,  go  tc 
afflicted•  Incidentally,  mostly  poor  bee.  illness  of 
eyes  affects  them  more  than  normally  adjusted. 

4 VTST^:  Volun.  in  Service  to  America;  domestic  vers, 
of  Peace  C:  reading,  health,  counseling,  lec:al  servj 
Youth,  ■pre-scho3>l  help. 

over  IP;  if  m,  apoly  together,  no  dep  under  18,  US 
citizen;  pledtre  fr  1 yr;  may  have  two  bווt  ths  mailm• 
match  yr  skills  to  Job  to  be  done;  must  have  desire 
to  serve;  serve  anywhere  in  US  or  here  & if  opp  fr 
sred'^lc  place  not  accept,  can  try  for  another  place! 
get  training  for  taäk  at  hand;  pa^§  •I5O  per  month  ■& 
medical  care  provided.  ׳ 

This  soraethlnp■  for  retired  indlv.  or  people  who  have 
time  to  spare. 

Available  for  one  and  all;  no  special  skills  requlrd 

5 VISTA:  real  opport  to  make  Injunction  of  Purlm  come 
to  life;  want  to  give  to  poor  ׳&  not  Just  a few  penn, 
then  avail  yrself  of  this  opportunity. 

VCLUNTEKRS 

make  community  action  program  something  imaginative 

2 break  down  walls  of  sep;  not  only  re  Negro  but  all 

poor;  more  poor-whl tes^J^an  poor  N 1.  j'-W 

3 take  W/P  as  a raoral^^r^^n  & coramltt: ׳ י- 


115  . 


CCKCLUSICN 

tbr^ot  a vaf-je,  Ideal,  theoretical  program;  have  a 
rlace  rls'ht  here  at  home,  gmong  us. 


am 


If  reactlop  Is  positive,  ״ " 1״» ־ f•, 


" i;h’'hotrvl־rtsTo  sick:  needy,  lonely  as  part  of 

3 oönt^t'^only'^wlth  readlns  Braille, 

^ ?ns  stories  to  children,  bid  bridge  between  us  & ou 

nelVhborViood  oeople  who  are  1מ  desp• 660 ט•  rrir.™ 

4 use  & set  up  tutorial  program  (have  teachers  & form 

teachers,  health  officials,  etc.  1מ  our  cong)  fr 
4^eadirg,  Braille, ל pre-first  grade  orlentatlor,  per- 
haps  in  conjunction  with  local  public  schools. 

5 men;  counselling:  stores,  f Inanifllal^T,  legal,  work  f 

6 cong^as  a whole:  open  doors  of  Vestry  on  certain  ev 
rSlek  for  volunteer  health  consultation  In  conjunc 
wth  Brd  of  Health:  general  pract,  eye,  ea/fe^,  nose  & 
throat,  general  cleanliness  In  body  & (^!f 

7 Have  personell  & facilities  available;  use  them  to 

8 an  intensive  program  for  the  aged  on  community  wide 
basis 

B SP^CI^^TC 

1 all  this  in  terms  of  Biblical  injunction,  to  help 
poor  as  we  are  commahded  on  this  Purlm  festival. 

2 there  are  Jewish  poor  but  others  are  needy  also 

3 hope  that  you  will  react  positively  to  this  eit..er 
notifying  me,  officers  or  Brd  by  word  of  motith,  tel 

nhone  or  letter 

4 ft*r  we  have  a stake  In  every  human  being;  all  ?־ס^6יז 
ed  in  Ods  Ima£re;  all  of  us  must  consider  moral  obll 
gaticn  & responsibility  for  as  we  were  helped  to  es 
cao®  a ohysical  death  at  ths  season  through  E^t  & M 

5 l״t  us  band  together  to  ^ve  others  from  sp5rlt  dea 

^ name,  also, become  source  of  bless 

honor  and  a symbol  of  Insrlr  to  one  and  all. 

AMEN. 


PUHIM  EVE,  WED.  EVE.,  March  17,  1965. 

^ I y,  f 
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BHBBB  "*business  is  business  I •--can  ethics  be  HIACTICAL?" 

Sermon  by  Rabbi  Abraham  D.Shaw 
Friday,  March  26,1965 

In  Washlnirton.D.C.  a senatorial  iiweatlRatlng  oommlttee  is  hearty  test!- 
hSd^f  a !״Be  «-anomal  inaUtution  In  fan  Francisco  that  has  Just 
»:S  I?  A SS  Sccaston  to  sec  on  teliTlsion  or  read  in  the  P«s־ 

foTaX  0Tfh:־r^j;־־d^.  Ä״־־th:’־Sr1־sr־f  tä 

a »teug  of  the  shoulders.  That  there  was  any  ־»oral  oulpabiliV  on  his  !־art  he 

“S^n^־St'^tS^°hSi  1־  the 

rrSirfr^f^^  ?c^rf?ÄÄson 

these  several  eaanples  of  fraud  i”. ^en^^UtUe 
or  in  federal  govemnent  influence— have  received  greatest  pamcily,  I tove  ®“®“ 
outrage  about  the־,  on  the  p^  of  ^st  Anerl־״־־.  J^״® 

‘;.3r3K  SSTÄ  äS  ä:.Ä  ÄÄS-iJrÄ 

“  ־״ ״“.Ä״rÄi.äs  ^ 

of  the  total  national  product,  chnnges  hands  each  year  in  bribes,  kickbacks 

^^^JlLoiding  to  the  mternai  Revenue  Service,  2|  billion  doUars  was  l^eing  col- 
lected^to  S^^from  people  who  cheated  on  their  income  tax.  The  amount  su^esofulOy 
ev^^  is  estLated  at  10  billion  dollars  a year,  and  the  «״»unt  of 
^ come  at  28  billion  dollars— a sum  if  reported  and  taxed  would  decrease  g 

^"^"AccorSng°to  the  U.S.Post  Office  there  was  an  increase  of  29^  in  the  number  of 

ScMj^g’'to\hr5.s!F^cral  Trade  (!«»mission 

against  c־־g״mles  misrepresent^g  ^ 

eluded  I A New  Jer^  coirpany  that  JlM  tripled  its  prices  ^ wiex!  k +!.״* 

Michigan  concern  that  sold  secondhand  tires  as  newj  a Penns3ar^a  gas 
TOt  reSlS  CM  into  pu־ps  ־mrked  •pramim'j  an  Illinois ־ ־anufactu^r  «ho 

saS^Lot  under  2 labels,  the  first  to  grow  ha^,  the  ®®®״‘‘<*  * 

•British•  sweaters  made  in  Philadelphia  from  Japmese  yam»  ®׳י^^"“ 
dollars  a year  is  spent  on  college  campuses  for  b^ng  advance  copies  of  ^e,  hlr 
Ing  people  to  write  dissertations  or  '״'*®®^״״®״arlng  f^e  aoad^o  ^^es. 

The  Mae  book  summarizes  the  moral  climate  of  our  socleV  wito  ®,®^*^  "י“ 

having  lunch  together  in  an  exclusive  retaurant.  When  the  bill  ״“*»  foolish," 

“g  it.  Said  one.״I'm  in  the80*  tax  bracket.  It  will  on^  ~־t  r ־ *?J•" 
said  the  second,  "I'm  in  the  100?:  excese-proflts  bracket  a^  it  won  * ®°°* 

Said  the  third  as  he  picked  up  the  check,  ״I’"  <״>  » ^ L^L^ally  w 

evide^^  S"aLn“a״  bSiL:־rand  pr־f־־»־l^l  ^^J®  ^33״PrhS;3 

rnr-ci^^Tm^Är  ^ =־ 

to  take  for  granted  and  to  accept  such  personal  dishonesty.  The  defrauder  gn 
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dDe8n*t  even  blush.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  c0BBaenta1"Everyboc^  does  it!  and  besides, 

I can*t  see  that  It  really  hurts  anybodyl" 

Jonathan  Swift  once  wrote,  "I  have  never  been  surprised  to  find  men  wicked,  but  I have 
often  been  surprised  to  find  them  not  ashamed,"  Although  men  today  may  be  no  more  ^®Jced 
than  they  have  always  been,  they  sean  less  likely  to  be  ashamed.  If  everybo^  does  it  ,it 
must  be  right.  The  statement,  "It  really  doesn’t  hurt  anyl:.ody"  is  very  reve^g,  it  real- 
ly  means,  "it  doesn’t  do  that  vague  abstraction  called  society  any  harm.  The  harm  it  ^es 
the  bribe-taker  and  the  cheater  isn’t  important.  That  is  purely  personal,  and  "personal  as 
opposed  to  "social-acceptance"  doesn’t  count  for  much.  But  what  social  morality  ana  s^ial  ^ 
conscience  leave  out  is  the  narrower  but  veiy  significant  concept  of  personal  honor.  The 
of  honor  is  not  content  merely  to  ask  whether  this  or  that  will  hu1*t 

is  idiat  most  j.ieople  would  pennit  themselves  to  do.  He  asks,  and  asks  it  first  of  all.  Will 
it  hurt  him  and  his  self  respect?  VJill  it  dishonor  him  personally?  For  the  individual,  n^  ! 
thing  should  be  more  important  than  this  personal,  interior  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  his  \ 
determination  to  filow  that,  rather  than  be  guided  by  "what  everyone  does,"  , ״ 

Today’s  race  for  success,  !!owever,  lay  friends,  has  done  something  to  the  sculs  of  most 
men.  It  has  made  us  tough,  hard-boiledl  If  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  to  win  the  race, 
then  everything  goes  that  will  help  us  win— and  heaven  help  the  nan  who  getw  ^ our  vayl 
Thus,  the  world  turns  into  a kind  of  Jungle,  No  holds  are  barred.  Here  this  is  no  place  for 
human  pity.  Often  there  is  no  place  even  for  human  Justice.  The  race  is  to  the  swift,  t^ 
clVer,  the  shrewdj  and  the  devil  take  the  liindmostl  The  feUow  who  does  show  coMideraUon 
and  plays  fair  is  looked  upon  as  a fool.  The  proper  attitude  isi  What  is  in  it  for  me?  VJhat 
can  I get  out  of  it?  How  will  I profit?  A new  standard— the  standard  of  pe  sonal,  material 
success— takes  precedence  over  all  other  standards.  Everything  is  Juagea,  good  or  bad,  right 
or  wrong,  in  terms  of  that  measuring-rol  alone.  Thus,  persons  are  no  longer  persons  in  our 
eyes,  human  beings  with  souls,  creatiires  of  God.  They  become  iB5)ersonal  objects,  numbers, 
things  to  be  manipulated  and  used  for  our  own  selfish  purposes.  Ethics— codes 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong— are  for  the  emotionally  soft-headed  and  soft-hear^d. 
"Business  is  business  I"  and  our  religion,  particularly  its  moral  admonitions,  sho^d  s^nd 
clear"  of  our  day-to-day  activity.  We  often  behave  as  if  God  were  interested  in  religion 
but  not  in  "life"!  in  what  goes  on  in  church  or  synagogue,  but  not  in  a mill,  in  a lawyer  s, 

doctor’s  or  broker’s  office,  or  in  a factory  or  mine.  u a d  ה ו. 

This,  my  friends,  has  never  been,  nor  could  ever  be,  Judaism  s approach.  As  Rabbi  EU- 
gne  Upman  reminds  us  in  a lecture  he  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Business  School»'  In  Ju- 
daism,  not  only  is  man  sacred  and  life  sacred,  but  his  every  act  can  and  should  be  sac^, 
JtJdaism  has  sanctified  the  mundane., Consequently,  the  corpus  of  our  Jewish  law  and  tradition 
covers  the  totality  of  life. .property  law,  public  law,  personal  law,  agricultural  law,  da- 
mages  and  civil  relationships.  .Nothing  is  missingl  Judaism  does  not  offer  two  ®^  ^8״ 

good  life,  one  for  ordinary  men  and  women  en^ged  in  ordinary  pnrsults)  and  fine  for  those 
who  want  to  devote  theiaselves  to  a completely  religious  life.  For  Jujaiaa  ־there  is  0^ 
one  kind  of  good  life,  the  life  guided  and  dominated  threughout  by  religion.  Judaism  does 
not  take  hianan  life  out  of  the  world  to  make  it  religious|but  it  brings  religion  into  hu- 
man  life  to  exalt  it  and  to  sanctify  it.  So  the  .rophet  Jeremiah  put  the ״ ־hole  practic^ 
situation  succinctly  and  powerfully  when  he  exclaimed! ’Woe  unto  him  that  builaeth  his  house 
by  unrif^teousnessj  and  his  chambers  by  injustice.  That  useth  his  neighbor  s service  without 
wages,  and  giveth  him  not  his  hire!  that  saieth,  "I  will  build  me  a wide  house  ana  spacious 
chambers.. and  it  is  celled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vemlUion"  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign 
because  thou  strivest  to  excel  in  cedar?  Did  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink  and  do  justice  ^d 
righteousness?  Then  it  was  well  with  him.  He  Judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  neeayjthen  it 

was  well.  Is  this  not  to  know  lle?saith  the  lord."  ^ xu  v ^ 

Judaism,  in  other  words,  is  a religion  of  the  here-and-^ow.  Our  faith  from  the  begin- 
nine  has  been  given  less  to  speculation  about  abstruse  theological  matters  than  about  the 
practical,  day-to-day  decisions  that  make  a good  life.  When  a Talmudic  authority  considere 
the  nature  of  iaiaortallty,  he  guessed  that  the  first  question  that  would  be  of  ary 

individual  in  the  hereafter  would  be»"Vfere  you  honest  In  your  business?"  ^ Bible  “ « \ 

kind  of  textbook  of  business-ethics  containing  both  prÄbepts  and  case-studies  of  good  ana  \ 
bad  practice.  The  Talmud  and  subsequent  law-codes  continue  and  sharpen  Je. ash  !)erce!  tlve- 
ness  on  ethical  principles  and  practices.  Thus  Jewish  history  and  tradition  are ־^®^1ג נ 
twined  with  the  practical  consi  erations  of  religion.  So,  for  exai.ple,  traditionally  in 
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JudalsDi  all  honeat  laibor  18  regarded  as  noble•  Thus  the  rabbis  taught,  and  before  ^e  modern 

era  of  speolaliJw  pi« diced  what  they  preached.  Sages  of  the  Talimid  were  not  only  Doctors  of 

the  Law.  but  also  sandalisiaker s,  charcoal-burners,  fishermen,  blacksmitlw  ^d 

bor,  however  hijonble,  was  dishonoring•  Says  the  Talmud,  "Flay  dead-cattle  ^ the  market 

and  do  not  say,*  I am  a priest,  a great  man,  and  it  is  beneath  my  dignUy  I 

of  earning  a living  was  condemned  in  scathing  terras  by  the  Talmudic  rabbis.  Mat  is,  usiiry• 

A man  who  practiced  it  was  precluded  from  giving  evidence  in  a court  of  law.  Those  who  exact 
excessive  interest  are  c0B?>arablftV  says  the  Talmud,"  to  shedders  of  bloody  ^ ^ 

There  ar<2  some  interesting  and  remarkably׳  meaningful  traditions  regarding  eiyloyer-em- 
ployee  relationships.  Beginning  with  the  commandment  In  the  Biblical  Book  of  ^v^icus  not 
to  withhold  the  worker  *8  pay  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  principle  was  develope^  The  woAer 
י is  to  labor  honestly,  and  the  employer  is  ever  to  remember  that  the  workers  isWxls  brother. 
According  to  Rabbinic  law,  he  who  engages  workmen  is  not  permitted  to  order  them  to  work  mra 
than  the  standard  number  of  hours.  Where  it  is  the  custom  to  feed  the  workmen,  he  must  feed 
them.  He  must  respect  the  prevailing  standards.  The  hired  worker  was  not  to  be  considered 
in  any  way  under  the  domination  of  his  employer.  He  has  undertaken  certain  contractoal  econo- 
ndc  obligations,  but  these  leave  his  personal  freedom  unaffected.  "For  mto  Me,  saith 
are  the  children  of  Israel  servants,  ^y  servants,  and  not  those  of  any  hum^-beingl  So  the 

worker  was  not  to  binl  himself  by  a contract  for  more  than  three  years!  and  in  any  case,  he 
had  the  right  to  assert  his  independence  by  putting  dowi  his  tools,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  work,  as  long  as  this  ri■  did  not  represent  actual  sabotage  of  toe  employer  s 
to  On  the  other  hand,  the  e1  ployee  in  his  turn  was  obligated  to  give  the  full, contracted 
time  in  honest  labor.  Not  to  give  his  employer  of  the  best  he  could  do  was  ^ 

, as  for  a shopkeeper  to  sell  short-measure.  The  Talmud  told  of  a rabbi  «rjloyed  as  a ^״mer, 

! declining  to  come  down  from  liie  ■•affolding  to  answer  a legal  question  which  was  asked  of 
him.  sayijig,  "I  cannot  ceme  down,  because  I am  hired  by  the  day.  4 u*  . +1«. 

Basic  to  the  relationships  between  capital  and  labor  in  Judaism  were  two  rights  1 ™ 
right  to  work  and  the  right  to  strike.  According  to  Judaism* s tradition,  the  right  to  wo^ 
is  in  accord  with  the  very  plan  of  the  Creator.  Where  work  is  scarce,  ^id  th^Ta^,  it 
is  as  jÄ-the  following  problemi  "If  two  are  traveling  on  a journey  to 

civilisation,  and  one  has  a pitcher  of  water!  if  both  drink  they  ^11  both  die  te--au8e  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  water,  but  if  one  drjnks  he  can  reach  civilisation!  yet  it  is  bet-  ^ 
ter  that  both  should  drink  and  die,  rather  than  that  one  should  behold  his  com^ion  פ 
In  other  words,  Judaism  held  that  work,  even  if  it  be  'We  work•',  is  t^  vital  obligation  of 
society  and  should  be  distributed  among  all.  Although  the  sacredness  of  any  contract  is 
emphasised,  yet  for  the  sake  of  enabling  a man  to  assert  his  independence,  or  to  re ^a in  It, 
Jewish  law  permitted  the  laborer  to  down  his  tools.  Tuch  strikes,  however,  were  pe^tted 
onli־  for  the  sake  of  preventing  personal  enslavement,  and  not  for  exaettog  tm^rrentedly 
high  wages.  And  from  almost  the  beginning,  arbitration  of  such  Jewish  ^^'»^:-di^utes  is  to 
be  f •und,  with  both  parties,  the  wage-earners  and  the  employers,  required  by  Jewish  law  to 

be  present  when  the  case  was  considered.  4.  ^ t v.  4.4.^+״»^״ 

Such  practical  applications  oi  religious  ethics  also  pexroeated  Jewish  attitudes  tovrard 

commercial  practices.  According  to  Jewish  teaching,  honesty  was  toe  prime  responsibility. 
Comnenting  on  theBiblical  verse,  "If  thou  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  ^*8  eyes  ״ «le 
rabbis  said,  "That  teaches  us  that  he  who  acts  honestly  to  business  is  not  on^  ^ 

his  fellowmen,  but  also  is  Judged  as  though  he  had  fulfilled  the  whole  Torah.  And  m^ 

amplifications  of  this,  from  laws  relating  to  honest  weights  and  measurements  to  prohibl- 
tions  against  adulterating  products,  from  prohibitions  against  ״^iscn^ous  practice  to 
competition  to  efforts  to  comer  and  unsettle  the  market  are  all  fully  ^ 

dem^d.  They  are  surmied  up  in  the  Talmudic  statement  !"There  are  seven  kinds  of  thieves,  but 

chief  of  all  is  he  who  deceives  his  nel^borsl"  4,  ז ^ v,  « ״ 

Thus,  ny  friends,  with  this  merest  sampling  of  the  sharply  defined  Jewish  code  of  e- 

thics  of  our  ancestors  we  can  see  how  directly  they  applied  toeir  religion  to  e 
practical  affairs.  Hava  our  Jewish  eaqjerience  and  history  something  to  sy 
this  realm  of  business  and  professional  ethics?  Shall  we  conclude,  as  Judged  by  behavior 
J many  apparently  have,  that  the  ancient  disciplines  have  no  validity  for  our  own 

I not  only  believe  Judaism  has  something  to  offer  but  I also  am  ernytooed  that  unl^s 
does  provide  necessary  guidance,  we  may  go  toe  way  of  such  higi^-clvilized  but  mo^Uy- 
effete  cultures  as  the  once  great  to  Roman  Ekt^jire.  A score,  a hundred 
tions,  pour  in  upon  us  now  that  cry  for  lllumtoation  from  the  eternal  religious  vertoies 
of  our  prophetic  faith.  I cannot  begin  to  explore  or  even  ennumerate  them  all  tonight. 
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but  let  me«  mention  but  a few  that  clamor  for  our  attention  and  our  study• 

I think  first  of  the  great  ethical  and  moral  problems  rising  now  out  of  the  i1r5)act  of 
the  new  technology•  You  may  rei  ember  how.  In  the  face  of  the  first  Industrial  Revolution 
two  centiudLes  ago,  the  woiicers  in  Enf'land  smashed  the  textile  looms  and  burned  the  factories 
because  they  feared  being  robbed  of  their  livelihood.  V7e  have  now  crossed  the  threshhold 
of  IhdBtrlal  Rev  lution.  Number  Two•  But  today י s revolution  not  only  extends  mechanical 
power  for  human  muscle,  it  also  substitutes  mechanical  Judgment  for  human  Judgment,  with  the 
resultant  displacement  of  the  skilled  and  the  educated  as  well  as  the  unskilled•  How 
shall  we  deal  with  all  the  ethical  problems  that  grow  out  of  this  wide-scale  displacement? 

Some  have  said  that  as  many  as  28  million  woricers  will  be  so  displaced  In  the  next  ten  ye^sl 
How  shall  we  protect  them,  the  investor  and  the  b\^jring  public— all  Interwoven  into  the  eth- 
ical  challenge  of  this  new  industrial  age?  Here, indeed,  is  ediere  the  voice  of  religion 
must  be  heard  in  this  grתat  e«ohange— not  merely  as  a dialogue  between  capital  and  labor, 
but  a trialogue  to  include  the  c nsumer,  as  well•  Surely  such  deliberations  must  be  grounded 
f on  the  Jewish  ethical  principles  of  "Midas  HaDin"  and״Mldas  HaRachamim",  the  quaUty  of  Jus- 

tice  mellowed  by  the  quality  of  mercy•  ^ 

In  terms  of  the  buying  public,  can  religion  ignore  the  ethical  in5)lications  of  such  re- 
velations  of  price-fixing  by  our  large  corporations?  Shall  we  say,  "Business  is  bus^ess— ^d 
the  public  be  damnedl"?  Have  we  not  need  to  see  that  the  interests  of  all  are  Justly  served— 

owner,  worker , consumer?  , , ^ . 4.  .,j 

And  what  is  religion's  responsibility  in  terms  of  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  stnk^g 
privilege  of  which  some  segments  of  labor  are  guilty?  (kie  has  only  to  rewll  the  great  ^8- 
locations  of  many  varieties  ^diich  resulted  from  the  prolonged  newspaper  strpes  of  recent  his- 
tory.  Here  we  experienced  the  suspension  of  the  moat  l)asic  right  of  every  American, 
right  to  a free  press•  Without  corrmunication^  with  the  outside  world,  we  become  only  partial 
citisens,  unable  to  use  our  civic  right  to  pass  Judgment  on  0\1r  government's  actions,  since 
newspapers  today  are  part  of  the  life-blood  of  a people•  Our  Judaism  reminds  us,  as  a prw- 

tical  faith,  that  few  objectives  in  life  are  won  by  means  of  force.  The  very  use  of  stores 

as  a bargaining  instrument  lUst  perhaps  be  reviewed  today  in  the  light  of  the 

ting  but  suffering  public•  Our  Jewish  ethics  has  a right  to  remind  today  8 society  that  cl- 

vilized  people  can  surely  find  a way  for  arbitrating  differences  without  using  a kind  of 
Jungle-activity  which  strikes  represent  in  this  Twentieth  Century• 

Perhaps  no  greater  service  could  religion,  Judaism,  render  in  the  field  of  practical  ^d 
applied  ethics  than  guiding  the  various  professions  and  sertices  to  devise  new  and  relevant 
codes  of  etlAcal  cgiduct•  With  no  attemih  to  spell  these  out  in  detail,  let  me  ^ indlcate^the 
needTTör'iSär^,  for  the  legal  profession  to  examine  what  shall  be  the  lawyer  s primary 
concern•  Shall  it  be  the  furtherance  of  Justice  or  the  getting  of  the  most  out  of  a case? 

In  terns  of  personal  Uberties,  shall  the  legal  profession  be  ready,  even  in  the  face  of  pose- 
ible  criticism,  to  be  the  defender  of  unpopular  causes,  or  of  unattractive  people  whose 
berties  are  in  Jeopardy?  Vhat  shall  be  done  to  see  that  the  poor  are  jpeaat  represented  ^ 
counsel,  and  adequately  80?  And  in  international  law  is  the  legal  profession  «io^g  a^l  it 
can  to  give  the  public  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  law  to  govern  relations  between  na- 

tions  through  the  World  Court  and  the  United  Nations? 
i In  the  medical  profession,  what  shall  be  the  attitude  of  doctors  teward  the  increasHjg 

I demands  upon  their  services  with  a comparatively  diminishing  number  of  a^quately  trained 
pto-sicians?  How  is  the  profession  ready  to  handle  the  crucial  question  of  the  vast  burdOT  of 
expose  MfOä  coming  upon  the  chronically  ill?  What  shall  the  medical  man  do  to  balance  his 
ethical  obligations  with  the  practical  needs  of  his  economic  necessities? 

Has  religion  nothing  to  say  abrut  the  ethical  responsibility  of  our  pross,  ^en,  as  a 
leading  publisher,  Mark  Ethridge  of  the  Lo\118ville  Courier,  has  recently  said  I I think 
responsibility  of  the  newspapers  more  than  every  before  is  to  explain  what  the  issues  to  the 
world  arej  and  yet  there  seems  to  bo  a trend  for  the  newspapers  to  become נ ס^  commercial 
enterprises  ן it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  a paper  says  as  long  as  the  balance  sheet 

18  all  right•"  . ״ . 

Thus,  indeed,  one  could  go  from  profession  to  profession,  frem  cabling  to  calltog,  ana 

discover  doesens  upon  dozens  of  prrfound  moral  issues  now  facing  those  laboring  in  th^j 
such  Issues  can  only  be  ignored  at  the  very  peril  of  our  ciTrillzation.  In  a rcjcent  a^ress  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  Father  Baynhart,  Dean  of  Brisiness  Adm.nistra- 
tion  of  Loyola  University  to  Chicago,  dr dared!  "Several  years  ago  I doubted  ^he  value  of  writ- 
ten  codes  to  bus  ness  and  the  professions.  Now  I th:nk  they  are  a necessity.  •The  thli^s  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  especially  the  way  in  whict  an  unprincipled  minority  to  an  industry  can 


”Business  18  Business"— p•^ 


put  pressure  on  the  najorlty  to  •ot  unethioalljr  in  order  to  compete  have  led  me  to  change 

”^t’in  achieving  such  5^»,  all  se״ment8  of  society  must  be  inyolred--buBlne«,  the 
labor  unions,  the  school  syster«,  and  organised  rellgion—all  need  to  be  brought  before  the 

ViAr  nf  iudpnent.  the  collective  conscience  of  socielyl  ... 

^ To^th^then,  imr  friends,  who  today  are  sa:/lng  in  effect, 8 ״«S±  Business  is  busine^- 
and  Religion  is  Religion— and  never  the  twain  shaU  meetl"  wo  who  believe  in  a li^׳^ 
must  register  our  firm  denial.  Religion  In  our  tine  must  be  a chall^ge  ^ life,  not 

in  terms  of  what  each  of  us  can  get  out  of  the  world,  but  in  terns  of  ^ 

get  out  of  us.  Religion  in  our  tine  must  cease  being  convenient  and  comfortable,  asking  no- 
tSn^U  ^^ng  e^^ing,  closing  its  eyes  to  hypocrisy  within  its  o^  walls.  It  mst 
discipline,  set^standards,  make  demands t And  it  must  not  be  afraid  ^ level  jua^nt 
when  necessary  and  to  accuse,  stand  witness  in  the  nane  of  the  ALmighty  against  the  ״o^nt- 
I^rf-u"^^eat,ens  to״ suffocate  us.  It  must  ^ out  ^th  the 

«» רר trnni^  and  ״ood  evil,  that  change  darkness  into  light  and  light  into  aancness. 

To  those  «ho  asfertt  "Let  religion  stay  Inside  the  synagogue 

ewer.  Amos  said  it  in  the  nane  of  Oodi"!  hate,  I despise  your  feasts,  and  ^ ^»ke  no 

delif^t  in  your  solemn  asseriblle8..But  let  Justice  weU  up  as  waters,  and  righteousness 

a mighty  streanl"  Anen. 


י Lillian, 
Sarvices 
Bron», 


Y REISS,  Prssid(?]■ 
The  LIttman  FaS 
nc״;  with  deeo  sorrow  ■ 
^ passing  of  Its  Past  Piesidel 
ip'ative  and  dearly  beloved  friend.  1 
S.  REISMAN,  President■' 

RELIGIOUS 
' JEWISH 


Soörftlf  §מז10סן1י 


Tom■«׳  April  13th.  at  8;1S 

Prof.  Richard  B.  Morris 

of  Columbia  University 
1;'  י DlalciKue  with  Rabbi  Newman  on: 

Revolutionary  Materialism, 
Communism  And  Fascism” 

^Jn  Adult  EducaUon  Course  on: 

‘Movements  Challenging 
Religion  Today” 
the  public  is  invited 
Nominal  Retittratlon  at  Door 


jy 


"A  ’WOiJDSS  JKa  WA^lDjiKIFG  JlSi-P* 


Rabbi  Le!m:n,  Cantor  El:rpnbGrf»,  follov  affiliates•  Shabat 


fhalon,  Ifep  y Pas  over 


Last  Novel,  bor,  wlion  I wa 


I rs•  Grou־  at  tho  off  131  te 


I h:l  no  Idoa  as  to  \jh^t  tLe  subject  of  my  talk  wuld  be.  In  fact, 
I Udn*t  quite  ro  il::©  lAiat  a large  bltb  I had  takon  to  chew. 
״^hort״y  tlaoroafter,  I & barked  on  a b־  sinoss  trip  wliich  led  te 


ndor  aroTui'l  tho ס/ ן  rid 


As  I wandorod  the  strange  lands,  I wondered  of  the  people 
of  those  1 nds.  !'סייס  tlio  .^  iiko  me?  Vßxat  ty  •e  of  live.-  did  they 
lead?  Were  there  Jews  hero;  Tills  then  brought  me  to  tho  to  Ic 
of  ny  sermon,  ”A  ^»ndoring  wandering  Jeu”.  Tonight  I T/orld  like 
to  discus::;  a few  of  the  incidents  I experienced  v/hilo  on  this  trip 
A3 : Oi'  T1.S  know,  if  not  \;oll  tlien  fairly  voll  the  Iiistory  of 
our  'ס01ס6ו,  so  there  is  re  l!y  no  ne 1 ׳  to  relate  here  as  to  how 
tho  Jews  c ' 0 to  be  in  countries  all  over  the  irarld.  I'y  journey 
took  mo  first  to נ יnglnn^i;  and  from  liii^land  I wandered  to  France, 
to  Paris.  Paris,  the  city  of  love,  i cris  the  city  o.f  oxcltoncn^ 
Paris  the  city  of  tlie  P ■ lies  Borgero.  On  a cold  rainy  Fidday  eve. 
in  January,  I fömd  nyself  alone,  tired  and  I ust  confess  a hit 
homesick  in  Paritt.  I thought  what  I noeled  was  a night  on  the 


town 


to\/n  anti  I decided  to  o the  Fol  ies.  I took  מ taxi  aero 


hop  with 


chalיah  in  tho  window.  Could  it  be,  I wondered,  or  was  ±X  ly  i 


agination  playing  tricks  on  no?  V s I real  y se־'ln  a sign  that 
road״Retaurante  Kashor”  , Koshqr  Restaurant?  I had  tlio  caj)  pull 
up  and  let  re  out.  It  was  truol  Tiio  v/indow  ־was  filled  with 


/ -pago  t\K>» 

froshly  bakcKi  01111י'11מ,  th©  restaurant  was  not  a nlragel  I uns 
In  what  we״  once  th©  Oehtto  of  Paris.  Nov  it  u s just  a n©l;,h- 
borhood  of  J ws.  I gav©  up  the  Idoa  of  th©  follies  and  wont  into 
the  restaurant.  IIov/  good  it  felt.  Here  I was  in  a root,  with  ab- 
soluto  strangers,  yot  people  of  ry  own  kon  . Faiuilies  hnv- 
ing  a sabbath  nool.  Jews  frot-  all  over  Paris,  rich  and  poor, 
having  a Shabat  moal  together.  Already  the  tide  of  my  homoalck- 
noss  soomod  to  ebb  away.  Because  the  restaurant  was  snail,  and 
because  the  tables  woro  so  close  together,  it  soomoi  to  bo  a 
homo  rather  th  n restaurant.  peo.׳lo  !:ore  exchanging  small  talk 
with  each  other.  Tliey  ue־  o exo’  cising  their  option  of  their  single 
bond,  the  fact  tliat  tliey  wore  al‘  Jews.  It 0 2 ׳ !lately  I was  detect- 
Q<1  as  a foreigner.  Their  curious  eyes  a 31:01  many  questions?  h'here 
is  he  f 1*01  י?  Is  ho  Jouish?  The  waiter  cane  at  last  and  broke  the 
sMence.  "AIi  gu  ton  Shabos״  ho  2aid  in  Yildish.  I returned  tho 
gro atlng  'יnd  ordore!  ny  mecl,  thanlcfull  tliat  the  ice  h 1 boon  brok- 
on.  As  soon  a:,  the  waicor  left,  a mr׳n  sitting  to  ny  left  nodded 
a h0ידo.  ITox;  ho  ropoato!  tho  qu0sti~jis  that  his  eyes  had  asked 
just  i-inutes  before. "Are  you  an  A1..Qric-nV"  ho  e1־quired."ArG  you 
J01d.sh?״  anl  a ״ou  more  quosti  n ö£  tl20  si  all  talk  nature.  With- 
out  re״־li3ing  how  or  u!  y I found  myself  deep  in  'onve  sation  with 
tills  man,  wo  wore  jdlscu  sing  Jews  ^nd  Jo  Ish  life  in  Paris^ 

"Yos  ",  he  said,  "Pt^ench  or  Anerlcan,  a Jew  is  a Jew.״  But 
But  whao  of  his  public  life,  his  social  life,  his  lifo  a1  ong 
tho  . ’ranch  Christians.  Ifo  wont  on  to  enllchtGii  mo  on  tho  freedom 
of  tho  Jews  in  Franco.  !510  pos  ibility  of  tho  Jew  to  car.y  on 
”La  vio  no-Ti’al  dos  los  Affairos”,  a normal  businoss  life.  But 
as  far  as  JoiriLoh  social  life  u׳'s  conco2naod,  it  was  almost  non 


»pago  thro  - 


:1 

03^נ tont.  There  wore  no  l!ca1*3  Clubs,  no  Clstorhoods,  no  Golf  ~ I 

and  country  clubs,  no  cabano  clubs.  In  short,  Jeir/lsh  life  rcvolvos 

sololy  aroiind  the  Synogoi^iG.And  how  did  the  French  Jews  keep  tlae 

flow  of  genoratlono  in  the  aynoi'ojuos?  In  Franco  the  public  schools 

are  dorln  tod  b^  the  c’turch,  30  that  a Je\7  of  conscience  sends 

Ills  clilldron  to  the  Talnud  Toroli  of  liio  Hynor^ocuo,  the  school 

of  the  r.ynogome.  Those  schools  a *0  opon  to  all,  ricli  and  poor 

alike  send  their  children  for  an  education  not  only  in  tiio  three 

R*3  but  in  Jo\713h  culture  and  religion  as  vot  י • There  13  none 

else  for  thesr...  TTiis  tlion  is  the  anow  r to  r.y  quostion,  tho  evo- 

lution  of  gonerations  is  kc!  t in  the  dyngosueG  through  tho  schools• 

"Only  t'  eou^h  oducation  ,"  this  ran  told  uo,  "can  the  synogocne  •j  . =;/.׳ 

5 ■ ז ■P  -■ ' ^  ג ־ ' ״ 

remain  a strong  core  01'  Jer/ish  life•"!  I wondered  on  this  for  a ; 

w iloj  and  as  I wondorel  I wandered  on  to  Scandinavia.  Here  tlie 
Jew  is  ^י01מ  I of  Ills  0qua?_ity  and  fro  dod.  Tlioy  are  pleased  to 
011100־ד10ע  tho  fact  hat  tholr  gohttos  wliero  the  first  to  be  abol- 
ishea  in  »!!‘cpe•  Yol־  there  is  a stvon  : Jewish  cori-unity  here!  how? 

Again  th1’0־e״I1  tiie  Hynogoguo  and  through  education.  Again  I 
wondered  as  I wandered  on  to  Italy,  to  Floronco.  All  Florence, 
the  city  of  the  ren  ia  ance,  tlio  city  where  art  abounds  wherever 
you  10 1 י:.  There  are  some  30  י od  i fa  ill  os  of  Jowo  in  tills  city 
of  ov  r half  a nil 'ion  people.  Many  of  these  fa  Hies  can  trace 
their  ancestory  to  the  tino  of  tho  Syan5.3*'  lnqui31tion,  ul:on  tMr 
forbears  fled  fron  Spain  to  It^ly.  Thoro  is  only  one  Synogo  die 
In  Floronco.  It  is  truly  <ר  irrgnificont  b lldlng  done  in  the  lioor- 
Ish  style.  Iftifortunatoly  tho  entrance  buildln'’:  was  bOLbod  durlasg 
the  war^  but,  th  y have  male  excellent  use  of  tho  land.  As  you 
enter  fron  the  fcanrfe::  street,  y u are  greetoi  by  a lovely  rose 
. rdon,  straight  ׳'head  is  tho  Synagogue  and  to  tho  left  A»©  two 


/ 


■pa  go  foTir- 


ultra  nodlo  n buildings•  One  an  old  age  hODo,  and  tho  other  a school• 

In  Italy,  the  entire  school  systec  is  nm  by  the  church•  Here  too, 

a Jewish  man  nust  send  his  chiidron  to  private  schools#  I have 
a voi'y  close  friond  in  i^^orenco,  viio  not  only  th  richest  Jev; 

there,  but,  p1x)brbly  on<3  of  ׳he  richest  tien  in  Florence.  ״l׳Ä10re 

Pronco״,  I asked  liii-  "do  you  send  your  chiidron  to  school?״  Thin!:- 

ing  that  it  was  iJi*o  aWy  one  of  tloso  ultra  chic  schools  in 

P^oroncG  that  so  oany  Arie  ic׳no  send  their  chiidron  to.  "To  tho 

synogoguc  schocl",  he  answered,  "I  want  tho;  to  Icaov  of  their 

herita  :e  and  cultiu’e.  After  all,  if  they  arc  not  taught,  tlim  how 


;;1:1  they  know  of  their  iiilioritance v"  Again  I 1x>nderod,  oducati0i><^ 
synogogue:  synogoguo education•  As  I ^rnderO'd  I fo־and  tMs  bo 


bo  t2׳UG  no  : attor  whore  I w■  s•  lüven  in  Israel,  tiic  govonrnont  is 


deeply  concer.  ed  \rith  the  Indl:  of  religion 111' ׳  Jeddah  (6י^1ימ  in 
many  of  tlie  Kib  utzir..  Tho  big  quest!  n there  is  ; how  will  they 
laiow  the  \A1y  and  wherefo  ’e  of  th.oir  ozistence,  if  not  through  the 
syno 0 ־  rue  and  educs  ion? 

Thu 3, icy  friends,  does  tlio  question  winder  tills  wandering  JEv■/ 
ilow  will  tho  c’lillrcn  or  our  own  syno f־o  tic  laiow  if  \10  ourselvos 
do  .lot  teach  tlien•  In  t!1e  1:1־00* 1 י:  ah*Ln  it  is  written* 


X"And  the  words  you  have  been  co’rr^anded  tills  day  rust  be  on  your 
heart;  and  you  rmsb  teach  them  well  to  your  cliildren•" 


BOOKS  BOB  SU^:^זER  HEADTKQ . 

ITvITRODUCTICN 

^ OSNERM. 

ו t’ns  last  serrn^  of  oreach  seasט,  exCfept  for  Shevuoth 
& wish  to  call  scT.e  bks  to  yr  9tten  fr  summ  morths 

2  öfter  use  this  time  of  p;reat . leisure  to  catch  up 
wth  our  ’׳’eafilrp;  tvוere  are  some  bks  that  certainly 
should  be  read  for  they  are  of  value,  relev  Sc  mean. 

B3  S^ECIEIC 

1 certainly  have  had  some  good  books  since  last  summr 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction 

2 N? : Satre's  "Words",  Hammerskold ' s "Markings";  Bar- 
z ini 's  "ITALIENS"  and  some  say  that  John's  "Journal 
of  a Soul"  is  gd  although  I have  not  read  it. 

3 Piet:  Wallace  "The  ^׳'ian"  cert  Inters  ting  and  while 
not  a grt  books  by  any  means,  Wallace  is  a superior 
story  teller  and  his  book  is  exciting 

4 would  like  to  specifically  reComm.  some  others. 


BODY 
k H 


HERZOG 

had  occas  to  mention  Saul  Bellow ' s "Herzog"last  D^c 
in  review  frm  pulpit  & think  it  a very  fine  teolume. 
It  is  difficult,  deals  with  an  intelligent  man  & 
Just  bee.  H.  is  confused,  lost,  alone  in  world  does 
not  mean  ^e  can't  apprec  this  excellent  psych  study 


2 the  of'H  is  that  he  is,  whether  we  I'.ke  it  or 

not,  a 20t^  cent,  man,  with  all  goodness,  problems, 
foibles  that  plague  rest  of  us;  Just  bee.  he  a Jew 
merely  accentuates  tVie  depths  of  probing  & we,  as  Jw 
can  understand  him  better.  ^ 

3 on  the  other  hand,  H.  makes  me  think  of  another  boo 
very  small  ^ also  full  of  meaning  ־Sc  steength:  Jere. 

4 both  men  have  much  in  conmon  despite  the  cent,  that 
sep  Sc  divide  them.  Both  lonely,  fearful,  pressed  u- 
pon  from  all  sides  but  there  is  in  this  study  of  2 
men  a vital  difference 

5 whereas  H is  without  roots  in  20th  cent,  no  -oal, 

purpose  or  place  in  scheme  of  things,  stands  re 

lated  in  very  positive  mannento  God.  Jere  as  lone- 
ly,  ’''Itter,  rebellious  as  H but  his  person  has  an 
aim,  ultimate  goal,  & this  makes  all  the  dlff. 

6 Je'^e  is  in  yr  Bibles;  if  you  do  not  haVe  one,  take 
one  of  ours  for  yr  vacation  ׳Sc  return  lat4r  but  thss^ 
two  bks  in  relation  Sr.  contrast  to  each  others,  as  J 
and  H,  should  make  interesting  readlne:  for  you. 

3 SOURCE 

1 new  book,  Just  listed  but  read  it  some  months  ago: 
James  Mlcheners  "The  Source".  D^als  with  an  a?oheo 
logical  excavation  in  Israel. 

2 not  exclusively  Jewish:  develop^j^ent  of  hlstoby  of 


li 


several  t’nousard  yr*s  1מ  terms  of  Givi[,  cult,  people, 
races,  faiths  & one  of  most  Interest  stories  read  in 
a Ions:  time• 

James  eichener  not  a Jewfbut  has  written  with  great 
feeling;  appllc  to  all  people,  a superior  volume  of  j 
9C0  pages  full  of  information  as  he  depicts  variou, 
cultu’״es  & peoples  reacting־  to  dlff  circumstances  in! 
same  rlace  in  what  is,  today,  modern  Israel, 
as  in  ths  book  entire  cult,  meet  tq  cont’^OLst  so  on  ai 
more  p=rsonal  level  wou’d  recommend , eventho  not  a 
bock 

published  play  "Incident  Mr  Vichy״• 


in  strict  sense  of  word,  Arthur  Killer's  now 


צ her-e  cult,  rel  and  mentality  of  Jew  & X confront  ead 


other  on  a personal  basis;  A. Killer  has  brought  us  | 
a fine,  sensitive  and  moving  picture  of  what^'lt  meari 
to  be  a Jew  in  time  when  X>  had  & wielded  ult.  control! 

6 will  speak  on  ths  Sunday  AM  but  rec.  together  "The  1 
Source"  Vichy"  for  contrast  <Sc  depth  of  commi tt.רl^nt  J 

C PaiDAY 

1 last  volume,  slim  & only  for  special  Interest  is 

•CUjl  ", 

2 really  a detective  story,  ’numerous  and  entertaining 
Sc  one  wnich  teaches  Jud  in  harmless  manner  to  J & X 
alike. 

3 well  written,  delightful,  full  of  fun  & surprises  & 
especially  pertinent  to  Jews  who  want  light  summer 
reading,  this  book  is  not  to  be  missed. 

CCNCLUSICN 

A GEA'ERAL 

1 these,  then,  are  5 bocks  for  the  months  to  come. 

2 all,  in  a sense,  by  Jews,  about  Jews  but  the  fact 
that  I call  tlf\em  to  yr  attendtion  ’nas  nothing  to  do 
with  these  facts 11׳'^ 

3 think  these  are  five  good  books  for  a time  when  you 

are  more  able  to  concentrate  and  enjoy  yr  reading. 
They  ha open  to  be  the  best  to  my  way  of  thinking  as 
T review  books  IssuedL  recently  * 

B SPEC  !ד■  TO 

1 hope  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  or  all  of  them 
either  by  rurchase  or  In  llbT’ary;  think  you  will  be 
יס eased. 

2 If  not,  still  can  get  JeT’emlah  for  free  Sc.  read  some 
other  parts  of  Bible  as  well;  this  available  to  you 
right  here  & will  be  of  meaning  & interest  to  you. 

3 r9ad;..^0f  word  of  Gd , on  which  faith  of  Jud  is  based 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  best  way  in  which  either 
to  bog■!!]  6 מ סnd  th6  313*מ1110שג  tin16  of  r6rr’03hfD0Dt  ft* 
body  and  spirit. 

AKEN.  , , t ^ ä / 

/־/^  I / --Ixf  / K>l  H'/  ^ 


A PASSOVER  STORY 


Friends,  on  this  occasion  of  onr  beirifj  to^jether  in  such  larpe  numbers,  I 
would  like  to  Jl^ell  you  a modern,  contemporary  Passover  str|oy,  Thej^^ef^on;^ 
usually  intendea  for  this  day  and  hour  will  be  preached  tomorrow  morning  in~ 
stead.  I would  like  to  tell  you  this  story  for  that  is  the  theme  of  this  fest 
ival,  "Haggadoh"  means  The  Story;  it  refers,  of  course,  to  the  exocnis  of  our 
people  from  the  land  of  E^^ypt  it  is  told  or  intended  primarily  for  onr 

children,  Thatjis  why  it  is  called  a '׳Sj^t>^”  rather  ttian  a historical  narra- 
tive,  or  an  epic,  or  a gcriptural  lesson;  children  are  not  interested  in 

׳^׳• 

adult,  theoretical  discussions  of  history  the  movements  of  people  and 

forces, ^They  could  not  care  less]  They  a^e , however,  vitally  interested  in 

stories  and  not  only  at  this  mK  oi  tne  year  t>ut  at  all  times.  This  is  the 

Vfvj  •־ 

reason  why  I would  Like  to  tell  you||  t+rifs  Hagaddoh  so  that  tonight,  when  you 

are  in  your  own  homes  conducting  the  Seder  ritual  and  answering  the  questions 

of  your  children  you  can  tell  them  this  story,  this  modern  Passover  tale» ־»ד י 
T)  'sXo  Urt^ 

( unaKe  the  holiday  meaningful  and  *nt uru s t i iig  to  your  youngsters,  I 

hope  that  in  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  interest  span  of  your 
chilklren;  the  story  is  intende<i  for  all  those  ages  wnich  can  ask  the  Mah  wish- 

Jh 

t^no  and,  in  addition  to  reciting  »he  quenti  014.6,  actually  can  comprehend  the 

meaning  of  the  qxiestions.  If  they  know  what  they  are  asking,  they  will  un- 

derstand  t h i s *.SCtxHry , This,  then,  is  my  modern,  up-todate  Passover  for 

them,  for  you,  for  children  everywhere  living  in  America  in  ouj• 

tT 

Unec  upon  a -timfi  theroAwas  a nhiild  whose  name  was  Moses.  He  was  oorn 


rr׳ 

Unec  uptx* — a -t  ±mti  thereAwa 

into  a time  which  was ytt-au  for  children  such  as  he  lor  tnere  weie  many  who 

PL/tfVt  f)  ^ 

sought  to  do  away  with  ouull  thilili  eiv.  That  does  not  mean,  ol  coUi  se,  that  they 
actually  and  physically  tried  to  kill  the  youngs bers;  rather,  they  murdered 

j yjeaA׳׳׳^V’. 

their  spirit,  took  away  their  incentive  and  ctit  d|Own  their  /t»f>1f  i/t . They  did 
this  in  making  chililren  such  as  young  Moses  live  in  novels,  denying  them  the 
right  to  a aedent  education  aiid^woulu  not  permit  his י ןarents  to  oe  gaiitful.ly 
employe«!.  inueed,  to  state  the  truth  ol  tne  matter,  Moses,  his  parents  aud 
all  OI  tils  people  were  slaves  -1»u  tuiu  .ij!  .׳rruiii  uf — LUa — w <> o i o «.y — 1p\  — IJ. »uhi 

it  was.  111  onier  worus,  a time  of  hartiship,  bitterness  and  hurt.  Young  Moses, 


ii. 


however,  was  of  a <lifferent  nature  than  the  rest  and  he,  like  some  other«,  es- 

A 

caned  the  confinements  of  slavery  and  travelled,  on  his  own,  up  North.  here 
he  found  a measure  of  freedom  hut  most  vital  of  all,  he  ^04 — hii  loo  an  educa- 
tion.  He  attended  colle^je  and  then,  not  satisfied  with  what  he  was  and  had, 
he  also  found  God.  As  a result,  he  went  to  a theolo^jical  seminary  and  was 
soon  ordained  a minister.  But  Moses  was  an  unusiral  type  of  man;  he  felt  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  his  people  down  in  E{jypt-land,  in  the  South,  t«»• 


brinß  to  them  the  message  of  God  and,  if  at  all  possible,  to  lead 


.erd^r  to 


his  people,  as  a minister  and  as  one  of  their  kind,  out  of  slavery  toward 


freedom . 


Thus  it  was  that  Moses  returned  home.  There  he  found  conditions  to  be  as 
bnvfwl  as  before  and  when  he  approached  his  own  kind  in  terms  of  this  struggle 


th  scorn  and  ridicule.  After  all,  his 


for  freedom  and  justice,  he  met 


own  peojiie  said  to  him,  here  we  k4jow  what  we  have,  why  do  you  want  to  stir 

up  antagonisms,  why  do  you  want  to  uprdot  the  established  order  of  society? 

This  is  our  place,  they  said,  and  this  is  where  we  belong!  But  Moses 

was  not  satisfied  witli  this  type  of  an  aji^wer  and  he  went  to  his  brother  in- 

steac^.  There  ke  found  a positive  response  and  after  much  deliberation  and 

soul  searching,  the  two  young  men  went  to  Pharaoh.  They  confronted  him  wit!1 

a denw^nd  that  has  become  famous  throughoiJt  the  world:  Let  my  people  go!  Well, 

you  can  just  imagine  the  I'espoJise  of  Pharaoh;  he  laughed  at  them,  ■nflieulurt 

them  and  finally  threw  them  out  of  the  mansion.  But  Moses  and  his  brother 
irJB  ixOs 

were  not  »e-b-e  ■s/  liijilly■  pnt  aside.  They  began  to  perform  magic  tricks  be- 
fore  Pharaoh;  tricks  which  had  never  been  seen  before  and  which  the  magicians 
and  sorcerdte  of  Pharaoh  could  not^*iBa^i(^  By  mecins  of  a few  words  and  a slight 


and  sorcerofjp  of  Pharaoh  could  no^ 


of-!jand,  t!1e  brothers  brought  on  a ^us  Boycott,  then  a sit-in,  then  n lie-in 
and,  indeed,  tliey  went  so  far  as  to  place  one  of  their  own  people  into  the 
formerly  all— Egy;3tian  Uiiiversity.  Pliaraoh  said,  fo^^^ublication,  that  tliese 
events  constitute  a Plague  for  him  and  his  people.  Indeed,  there  were  tenS*^ 


Of  course,  tfiis 


, each  ■one-  worse  than  the 


1»w±ffr  did  his  l)est  to  criish  Moses  and  his  brother  and  to  tighten  his  hold 


יז !agues  ! 

MVב±*א ו 


/ 


ill. 

טס  tVie  slaves  but  It  was  a  ׳6,ט081 ו•  battle.  He  broue־ht  1מ  troopers,  oafifile 
Prods,  viscicus  dog3־  ard  be  ever  killed  a few  of  the  slave  people  but,  in  ץ 
due  course  of  time,  the  phrase,  "let  my  people  ^o"  began  to  rally  the 

j 

people.  Now,  Pharaoh  was  approached  for  the  last  time.  Let  them  cross 
over  the  Sea,  Moses  said,  and  let  them  go  free;  we  want  to  march  to  the 
capitol  in  the  North.  And  for  the  last  time  Phraoh  refused  to  grant  per- 
mission.  He  stationed  his  troops  just  by  the  bridge  which  led  out  of  the 
city.  Whenever  the  pelbple  tried  to  go  bn  their  march,  which  was  a distance 
of  54  miles,  they  were  turned  back.  The  forces  of  ^hsraoh  stood  solid  as 
an  army;  the  slaves  wanted  to  cross  the  sea  but  they  dould  not  do  so. 

This  time,  however.  Pharaoh  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  reason.  Now 

ו 

the  hand  of  a greater  authority  intervened:  4000  troops  came  from  the|Army, 
the  Guard  was  nationalized,  and  the  cause  was  helped  by  marshalls  and  feder 
al  ap־ents.  Pharaoh,  when  faced  with  this  show  of  strength,  backed  down. 

Conferences  were  held  day  and  nlf:ht,  messengers  hurried  and 
scurried  hither  and  yon,  loyalties  were  tested,  «JB  much  abuse  was  said  and 
written  but  the  odds  were  too  overpowering  for  even  Pharoah  to  withstand.  Of 
course,  being  an  Egyptian  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  "States  Uights"  hut  It 
did  not  help  him  at  all.  At  a hastily  convened  conference.  Pharaoh  govc  his 
permission  to  the  slave  people  to  begin  their  march;  they  had  only  a few  days 
to  prepare  for  their  Jotirney.  As  such,  in  the  short  space  of  time  available 
to  them  to  pack,  sort  their  belongings,  build  up  their  system  of  commnnica- 
tions  and  whatever  else  people  do  when  on  the  move,  they  hardly  had  time  to 
b״ke  any  brea*  for  provisions.  They  tried  hnt  being  1״  a hnrry,  the  leaven 
was  omitted,  the  bread  did  not  rise;  thus,  they  had  to  be  contented  with  a 
thin,  wafer  like  spbstance  which  they  called  Matzoh.  In  view  of  the  circum 
stances  they  were  happy  to  have  something  to  e.at,  oven  if  It  was  not  very 

or  substantial;  as  a consoquenoo.  they  called  it  "1  achmo  Anyo"  the  "hrea 
of  affliction".  "Behold,  this  Is  the  bread  of  affliction”,  they  said,  let 
all  those  who  are  hungry,  enter  ai.d  eat  thereof  I"  When  they  were  ready  the 
peopld  gathered  themselves  together  a״d  they  held  a mighty  convocation.  A 


iv 


great  many  people  spoke  woiiderfiil  words',  all  about  freedom,  justice,  rig^וt  and 
equality j m^ny  many  people  came  from  all  over  the  country  in  order  to  alli^pi 
themselves  with  the  cause,  «(f  j^eedom  vdiiHi  was,  ^ i ssu^and  all 

of  the  rantings  and  ravings  of  Pharaoh  and  his  kind  did  not  help  one  bit, 
finally,  however,  the  people  were  ready  to  go,  to  begin  the  march,  to  cross 
the  br/dge^  the^Red  Sea.tml  before  they  wtt*»»tod  nut,  it  was  left  for  Moses 
to  stand  up  before  the  people  and  to  speak  a few  final  words.  It  was  a great 
speech  but  his  most  moving  words  ^ere  these:  , children.  Menses 

said,  "Don't  you  get  weary,  and  it  will  lead  us  to  the  promised  land."  And 
with  thcit  promise  in  mind,  to  get  to  the  Promised  band^  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  nnd  honey,  the  people  started  to  walk.  ^hey  came  to  hhe  bridge  w1״ch 
led  the  way  out  of  the  city  and  which  would  open  to  them  the  road  to  the 
capital;  as  they  came  closer  to  the  dividing  line,  they  were  full  of  fear: 
what  would  the  tpaards  do,  what  would  the  consequences  be,  what  woiild  Pharaohs 
people  do^^but  they  marched  on  unafraid.  And  suddenly,  as  if  by  a miracle, 
the  forces  of  troopers,  guards,  sheJUiffs  and  depiities  npened  up  their  ranks 
and  the  children  of  this  peojjle,  Moses  and  his  kind,  walked  throcigh  on  dry 
land.  After  them,  tlte  forces  closed  ranks  again;  it  was,  as  many  observers 
later  put  it,  as  if  the  guards  and  forces  of  tyranny  had  been  drowned,  had 
been  overwlielmed  by  their  own  waters  of  hate,  terror,  visciorisness  and  hurt. 
Moses  and  his  people  walked  on,  for  all  of  the  5^ miles  and  they  knew,  deep 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  had  begun  the  long  road  toward  freedom^»!  oquaLi- 
ty  and  Justice;  that  some  day  soon,  they  would  reach  their  own  Mt . binai  to 

receive  a just  and  proper(!  LaW|  »nd  thert  j;his   ר ז  I the  start  of  a new  w.iy 

of  life  for  them  anci  for  ail  those  who  would  come  after.  The  Promised  Land 
for  which  they  had  striven  and  hoped  and  yearned  and  fought  and  even  died, 
was  not  yet  at  hand  but  it  was  no  longer  out  of  reach.  In  the  meantime,  in- 
cidentally,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  was  running  up  and  down  the  highway 
plucking  on  her  timbrel  and  encouraging,  no:  exhorting,  the  people  with  her 
song.  She  san^,and  sanö  it^and  then  sang  it  n^ain,  in  wind  and  raih,  in  hot 
sun  and  cold  night  and  the  people  of  Moses  listened  and  learned  and  joined 


V 


their  voice  with  hers  as  they  came  back,  time  and  again,  to  the  refrain:  "We 


shall  overcome!” 


Sliaii  w V . 

Well,  children,  it  was  a long  walk  and  a tiring  one  hut  the  spirit/  of  th 
people  never  failed.  One  time,  when  they  were  at  rest,  Moses  stood  before  th 
people  who״,  ho  h״d  led  and  said:  "Ve  are/.:״t  about  to  turn  around.  Ve  are  on 
the  nove  now.  Ves.  we  are  on  the  .nove.  and  .:o  wave  of  raoise.  can  stop  us.״. 


Tbat.-horsW.:tir1w.>as  the  beginning  of  the  end:  i,  that  i^e  Magaddoh  of 
this  night,  a״».  f״r  this  reason,  for  this  expla::ati״״ . you 

,eady  asked  the  question:  Mah  «ishtano  ״Why  is  this  night  different  from  all 
other  .:ightsV״  Now  you  have  a partial  a,:swer  for  the  end,  while  in  sight,  is 
not  yet  at  hand.  ״ut  we  have  hope;!  and  we  have  belief  and  we  have  fa״h  and 
that  is  why  at  this  Seder  night  ״/•eoli.ie  as  free  men.  sehilc  we- eat.  ^ the 
same  time^^^^ror  to  remind  us  of  the  bitterness 

land  4 ligypt. ״ ״t  now  the  ״agoddoh.  the  Story,  is  *״.ad  and  it  is  time  for 

1 • .1-•.־  for  we  have  to  be  at  the  ^ynaßORTie 

bed.  \we  must  get  a good  night  s sleep  for  we  ״ a 

״ eT  ) Tomoi-row  mornimtAthe  rabbi  will  preach 

tomorrow  at  10  A.M.  for  tomorrow  mo 


4-  riiiiAf  linderst  and  Init  I (!ס  liope  that  tlii.s 
a Passover  sermon  which  you^may  not  fully  understanu 

t,  , 4- 

story  offtPesach  has  nuuelrert  your  heart. 


Amen, 


,0  c) 


THE  CI^  AND  THE  YOUNG.  'i־— Ji. 

Frl0טds,  the'-e  are  In  the  Toi^ah  many  simple  and  obvious  verses;  they 
known  to  all,  have  become  famous  by  virtue  of  tbeir  repetitlcn  and  leave 
no  secret  as  to  their  meanlne־.  Some  such  verses  are:  Love  thy  Neighbor  as 
thyself;  Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother;  God  created  man  in  His  Image;  and, 
Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?  As  I say,  these  are  simple  and  straightforward 
sentiments  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  assay  their  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  ©erses  which  sound  simple,  but  which  are  not  aa  easy  to  com- 
prehend  nor  they /ןcasually  appreci^ated . Such  verses  are:  of  the  tree  of 

knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat;  I the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
Jealous  God;  Thou  canst  not  see  Ny  Pace  and  live;  or.  The  Lord  thy  ^od 
chos err  thee  to  be  His  own  treasure.  These  verses  are  open  to  a variety  of 


Interpretations;  they  are  deep  in  their  Intent  a nü  complex  in  their  essence. 
Neither  are  they  as  well  known  as  the  first  set  u 1׳ ״־־י  i מ e n ; thus  the  people 
of  Israel  have  not  themselves  with  them  very  much  and,  therefore, 

are  unable  to  interpret  or  live  by  theip.  All  this,  my  friends,  brings 

me  to  a verse  which  is  in  the  same  category  of^ simplicity  in  Ito  vfordinr 
but  complex,  difficult  and  strange  in  its  deeper  sense.  It  is  a verse  which 
is  connected  to  our  Passover  story  but,  since  it  does  call  for  greater  in- 
slp-ht  and  oerceptlcn  than  tha  average,  is  usually  overlooked  in  the  reading 
and,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  in  its  place  within  the  scheme  of  things. 
The  verse,  from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  of  course,  stands  in  the  context  of  the 
confrontation  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh;  Mc^s  has  already  pleaded(^fi*«p  the 


release  of  the  children  of  Israel  but,  as  we  know,  without  success^.  This 
is  usually  all  we  hear  about  the  matter  but  within  this  context  of  the  plead- 
Ing  by  Moses,  there  occurs  a phrase  which  is  highly  interesting  and  which 
tells  us  a great  deal  about  our  people,  our  faith  and  about  the  thought 

process  of  l^loses.  is  the  ve^se:  ״And  Moses  said;  With  our  young  and 

with  our  old  will  we  go,  for  we  must  hold  a festival  unto  the  Lord”.  On  the 
surface,  this  la  a simple  request,  a matter  and  not  really  worthy  of 

cHPlr  attention • tat , it  seems  to  me,  t+'iat  we  should  not  treat  thfese  words  llgh^ 

, I t ^ I ^ ( 

ly.  The  meaning  is  far  more  vital  than  superficial  won■] 


li. 


ln  the  first  place,  imagine  the  reaction  of  Pit’raoh.  He  probably  though 
that  Moses  had  lost  his  meason.  It  was  quite  to  the  tyrant  that 

M^^ses  would  ask  forj^he  people  ape— a ■■whol■»  and  thus  take  with  him  all  those 
who  are  able  and  physically  ready  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the  exodus;  this 
is  obvious  for  it  is  these  people,  for  precisely  thesd  reasons,  that  were 
refused  permission  to  go  forth  from  the  land  of  slavery  in  the  first  place. 
After  all,  these  were  the  bulk  of  the  slaves^and  they  were  vital  to  Phraoh. 
But  now,  Moses  asks  for  the  '’y>  ung  and  the  old״;  here  Pliraoh  could  readily 
rrant  permission  for  he  classified  these  in  the  ״pre-work^  and  post-work״ 
categories.  They  were  of  no  use  to  ti»  slave  economy  and  thus  might  be  re- 


completely  misunderstood  the 


leased;  at  the  same  time,  PlTraoh 


r'easonlng  be’׳lnd  this  request.  What  would  Moses  do,j^f  all  people,!  with  th 
youne•  and  the  oldf'  This,  of  course,  is  the 'pii2t-׳Wr^T־־öT'^0^  considergtlc 
but  we  look  at  the  problem  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  Phhfaoh  but  from  the 
needs  and  reas(^5ng  process  of  Moses•  and  Aerrow* — who  had  uccü״.׳i-Uhl'^^  hlg  brfM 


They  were  needed,  the  young  particularly,  not  so  much  because  they  re־ 
presented  the  future  to  Moses,  in  terms  of  the  people  and  the  faith,  but  fo 
different  and  faf  more  complex  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Moses  indicated 
in  this  request  for  the  ycxmg.  that  ours,  unlike  the  Egyptian  religion,  was 
a democratic  faith.  In  the  aristocratic  society  of  Egypt,  it  was  only  the 
King  or  the י ד ! actually  officiated  at  the  altar;  the  people 

were  mere  spectators.  On  the  other  hand,  our  religion  was  to  be  a democrat 
Ic  one:  where  each  and  every  youth,  as  long  as  he  was  of  age,  was  to  be  an 
Integral  portion  and  part  of  the  manner  of  our  Jewish  faltn.  The  consequenc 


of  this  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  our  faith  unto  our  own  day:  the  Bar  Mitz 
voh,  even  at  the  youthful  age  of  13,  Is  a part  of  the  cons־regatlon  and  if 
he  should  be  one  of  the  ten  necessary  for  the  Mlnyan,  he  is  counted  and  upon 
hוm  does  the  Service  depend.  Also,  in  terms  of  this  very  festival  of  Pass- 
over,  the  importance  of  youth  is  found  time  and  again.  The  most  obvious 
place,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mah  Nishtano  which  must  be  asked  by 


ill 


a child  or,  at  least,  by  the  younrest  member  present  at  the  Seder.  It  Is  in 
response  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  child  that  the  entire  story  of  the 
hc1רday  is  unfolded.  Similarly,  the  song:s,  the  stories  and  the  hiding  of  th 
Aflkomen:  all  are  geared  to  the  strategic  place  which  children  hold  in  our 
faith.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  like  or  love  children,  as  children;  indeed, 
in  this  hcTiday  and  in  others,  we  could  not  properly  function  without  them. 
The  other  reason  for  needing  the  young,  of  course,  is  that  they  hevo  to  lag 
tought ) f-jK’ "Tn  this  democratlc^^^uH:^ of  ours,  where  the  people  are  an  Integra 
ed  portion  of  the  religious  Service,  they  must  know  what  they  do  for  they  ar 
participants  Itr- rather  than  spectators.  And,  finally,  Moses  wanted 
the  young.  Indeed  had  to  have  them,  for  only  this  age  group  could  stand  for 
a certaj.nty  the  strains  and  rigors  of  the  march  through  the  desert;  on! 

this  group,  the  young,  would  have  the  courage  to  endure  40  years  of  wanderln. 
in  order  to  reach  the  Promised  I^nd.  Therefore,  from  Moses'  point  of  view, 
the  release  of  the  ”young’*  was  all-important. 

Why  then  also  the  "old”  and  for  what  reasons?  They  were  too  far  ad  vane- 
ed  in  a^e  to  be  useful  in  work,  they  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  wande 
Iner,  they  need  not  be  educated,  and  they  were  already  attuned  to  partlcipa- 
tion  In  the  ways  of  our  faith.  The  reason  for  their  presence  was  to  be  dls- 
covered  in  a different  area  of  thought  entirely.  One  needed  the  old  for 
what  was  to  the  young  me-^ely  an  episode  te- be  recorded  in  history  ^xt-books^ 
would  be  to  the  old  the  experience  of  reality.  They  were  needed  for  they 
were  •to  bff  the  actual  emigrants,  it  was  •tn־  be  ■ql  Iv!^  in  their  minds  and  they 


were  to  use  this  memory,  this  experience,  this  episode  in  wliich  they  had  ac- 
tually  participated  to  •merira  trTi'e 11 ־  ek־"־t;׳h14;ugh  tno  d-eaert  au  reality  — 6^  new 


generation.  True,  they  would  eventually  die  but  while  they  rem&ined  alive 
they  would  bear  living  witness  to  the  exodus  from  the  land  of  It  is 

the  very  same  with  us  in  our  own  time.  We  do  not  recall  the  exodus  of  which 
Pesach  speaks;  that  generation  has  long  since  died  out.  Indeed,  in  a more 
modern  frame  of  reference,  most  of  us  do  not  recall  the  emigration  out  of 
Eastern  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centur 


^very 06ט ס  ln  a while  we  meet  a grandparent  who  actually  stepped  off  the 
boat  at  Sills  Island  and  while  the  children  may  recall  the  stories,  the  grant 
children  of  this  elder  are  already  totally  removed  from  the  exp^e^e.  It 
is  the  same  for  those  of  our  petbple  who  came  to  these  shores  v.f  the 

Nazi  persecutions  in  the  1930s.  The  emigrants  and  perhaps  bhelr  children 
aooreciate  the  memory  of  thoT^J^^i oiqred  but  the  grandchildren  will 


otheäi 


book  with  no  real  relationship  t 


treat  it  as 01ת«ר.ו ם: hing  out  dook  wiun  1 

individuals.  Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  contact  with  the  experiences,  the 
memories,  the  feelings,  the  awareness  of  our  past,  we  must  have  the  "old” 
as  well.  That  is  why  Moses  sooke  before  Phraoh:  "With  our  young  and  with 

our  old  will  go. " 

Indeed,  my  friends,  as  Pharaoh  had  surmised,  the  "work  group"  was  ira- 
portant  but  not  as  vital  as  the  "old  and  the  young"•  >4ע©  were  upnermost  in 


portant  but  not  as  vital  as  the  "old  and  the  young׳ 


the  mind  of  Moses.  It  is  a valid  verse  and  one  that  invites  contemplation 
for  our  own  day  and  age,'^not  only  for  this  festival  occasion.  Our  young 

and  our  old  serve  a vital  and  necessary  ^ttnctlon : d^mind  as  of  our  links 

TUo  ״ 

to  the  past  and  « make  us  aware  of  the  future.'־‘־It  is  very  similar  to  a 
trunk  of  a tree:  It  ־will  not  endure,  no  matter  how  powerful,  unless  it  pro- 
duces  new  and  young  and  green  leaves  and  branches  with  the  onset  of  each  ndw 
spring  season;  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not  have  sustained  itself  unless 

this  powerful  trunk,  strong  in  appearance  and  wide  in  circumference,  had  !׳uT" 

. , ^ ^ j׳  My' 

also,  ana  much  more 1»*±ס ו  , tdesp  aYid  powerful  roots^^sunk  permanent^^  into 

the  rich  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our  verse  as  well;  Indeed, 

it  is  the  lesson  for  J dalsra,  for  the  people  of  Israel,  for  our  young  and 

for  cur  old,  for  the  true  understanding  of  thijs  Passover  festival  season. 

ג^ז?־'י/ יי-יי ע 

The  trunk  is  Judaism;  the  roots  are  our  old  who  recite  "We  were  slaves  in 

3 /V גי ׳  ^ 

the  land  of  S ypt" ; our  leaves  and  branches  are  our  youngand  it  is  for  their 

sake  that  we  remember,  continue,  believe,  celebrate  this  festival,  and 

3 י A e J י ^ 

answer  the  questlons^i  which  truly  begin  the  Haggadoh  of  this  Pesach  season. 
Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sunday  A.M.,  2nd  day  Pesach;  April  18,  1965 


PESACH:  YISKOR, 

Friends,  Passover  is  tpgJy  a festival  which  recalls  the  history  of  our 
people,  our  ancestors,  the  children  of  Israel.  Were  it  not  for  the  conse- 

this  festive  season  so  dramatically  calls  to  the  fore,  there 
״oi.ld  be  no  Judaism  in  the  manner  we  know  it,  there  would  be  no  Jewish  way  of 
life  as  we  have  come  to  love  it  and,  most  vital,  there  would  be  no  concept  of 
freedom  such  as  we  value  it  and  have  had  occasion  to  teach  it  to  others.  it 
is,  therefore,  a valid  statement  when  we  say:  this  *־csach  holiday  is  our  hist- 
ory  in  essence,  in  microcosm;  we  are  linked,  !*«wrfei־־■,  in  gratitude  and  appre 
ciation  to  those  of  our  ancestors  who  J1a»*e  preceded  us,  who  twwe  smoothed  the 
way,  who  bare  symbolized  for  us  over  the  course  of  all  these  centuries  the 
value  and  merit  of  the  Jewish  religion.  i'hey  stood  before  Pharaoh  in^n  hist- 
oric  confrontation,  they  took  us  out  of  Egypt,  the 

of  freedom  and  they,  at  the  moment  of  ultimate  and  extreme  test1ng,^taate< 
of  the  Matzoh's  brittle  substance  and  were  made  equally  aware  of  the  Moror's 
pungent,  sharp  and  bitter  essence.  «hen  we  dip  the  parsley  into  the  salt  wat- 
er  in  1965  the  parallel  to  the  tears  of  those  who  preceded  us,  as  they  were 
beaten  and  oppressed  and  ״hipped  by  the  lash  of  the  Egyptian  taskmaster,  is 
all  too  real.  Like  it  or  not,  weigh  it  on  the  scale  of  shame  or  pride,  invoke 
the  ancestry  as  slave  or  free  man:  this  is  our  history,  for  netter  or 
This  is  what  makes  us  Jews  and  we  can  neither  hide  nor  escape  from  our 

It  is  not  necessary  to  belabor  the  point  that  we  are  what  our  ancestors 
have  made  us,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  Certainly,  we  Can  change  our  ways  or 
the  direction  in  which  we  seek  to  move  but  a remnant  of  that  history,  of  that 
heritage,  of  that  hackgroiu.d  clings  to  us  :lo  matter  what  wo  do,  where  we  go, 
how  we  conduct  ourselves,  or  into  which  realm  of  phai.tasy  we  would  seek  to  es- 
cape.  This  is  true  as  far  as  our  Jewish  is  concerned,  it  is  equally 

true  of  our  heritage  a.,d  ancestry  as  simple  aj:d  beings.  Andy,  as 

Pesach|by  the  very  nature  of  its  observance,  calls  this  to  the  fore,  so 


are  we  made  cognizant  of  the  fact  at  this  time  of  our  Ylskor  remembrance.  Ve 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  preceded  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
While,  of  course,  there  are  always  those,  more  sick  than  well,  who  would  try 


ii 


to  escape  the  past,  most  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  tlie  detot  we  owe  to  those  wh 
have  fjone  before.  We  recall  our  fathers  and  mothers  to  whom  we  owe  even  more 

than  life  itself;  indeed,  we  I limn  ,<  d7ngb=:gir•  love,  decency  and  depth  of  fe 

ling.  To  brothers  and  sisters  who  might  have  gone  from  our  sioe  all  too  soon 
we  learned  an  element  of  sharing  and  mutual  responsibility.  3sxH  while  they  wer 
not  of  our  past,  we  now  stand  alone  in  terms  of  the  present.-  We  recall 
husbands  and  wives  with  whom  we  •nliared  the  tJoy  oT  ‘bi  anticipated  future^ 
we  truly  sought  to  perpetuate  the  very  best  that  man  has  to  offer  his  fallow 

ft 

man  but  we/\acknowledge  the  “and  o#  <lod  in  a process  of  life  over  which  avc  hav 

no  control.  Indeed,  as  we  think  in  terms  of  Passover  and  the  persecution  of 

r\lf^  WX  , 

l«;^yj3t,  we  think  all  too  vividly  of  that^modern  Egypt  where  *o  niairy  million^ 

of  our  people  lost  their  livesv  the  ־ty runny  of  a few  wliti  wduld  Liav/tr  gladj^r 

-aniiihllntod  thr  p-r-pl  - '  י־יי י  The  past  calls  to  mind,  therefore,  the  goo 

and  the  evil,  those  who  went  to  sleep  in  peace  and  those  who  were  torn  from 

our  side,  those  with  whom  we  sha/^ed  and  those  whom  we  loved^  as  well  as  those 

J c..  oJ^ 

who  were'fr^«*«  from  -»»*«-t»wte  at  »«r^too  early -a**  age  and  who,  making  the  Moror 
actually  sweet  and  ta$^  oy  com1>ar1son,  lie  in  unmarked  graves  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

But  the  past,  our  lieritage  ״nd  our  ancestry  remind^  us  also  of  our^faitt!, 

V - . /)  ’.a  ‘ - 

exodus  from  Egypt  marked  its  oegiinning  as  a unity  of  peoples, 

VA-»  ז).  |^\rv 

and  way  of  life,  Kegardless  of  what  ImpplJTOa  ui  no  t^ial  Ir.l■  those  who 

sought  to  escape  the  burden  of  Torah,  the  Synagogue  remains  upright  an»  re- 
spected.  It  has  never  yielded  to  ,^-arthly  or  mortal  sib;  it  remains  to  this 

"4>ז. 

very  day  and  hour  the  repository  of  d**r  very  essence  oi־  faith,  belie!  <rc  trust 
Here  at  our  Hebrew  Taoernacle  this  is  the  case  all  the  more  so;  here  we  tiro 

uk 

engaged  in  a way  of  life  which  is  dynamic,  full  of  power,  pull  of  concern».at»i 
ever^,  ready  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  seek  our  aid.  Ours  is  a worship 
service  second  to  none  and  I firmly  believe  in  the  truth  of  this  boa^t;  in- 
deed,  I believe  that  you  share  this  sentiment  witli  me.  ttn  i 1 1 , -^1ו  rn , we  ask 
youAto  maintain  this  House  of  “^od  s«j  that  the  lieritage  of  the  past  shall  re- 


r way 


• ־ 

main  enshrin<i4|^  here  as  a symbol  for  the  lut\1x־e;  help  us  to  maintain  01ז 


Hi. 


ן 

of  service  to  our  membership  and  to  the  community  so  that  the  lessons  of 
freedom,  Justice,  honor  and  righteousness  learned  at  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
and  carried  through  the  storms  and  trials  of  the  intervening  centuries, 
shall  agalמ  fjl^ind  expression  rl׳ght  here  in  our  own  time.  Help  us  with  our 
efforts  in  every  spl?re  of  human  existence  so  that  in  to  come  they 

will  say  of  hs : their  way  was  good,  their  message  was  meaningful,  they  built 
a living  memorial  to  those  of  the  past  and  managed  to  establish  a continuity 
of  spirit  which  led  them  in  hope,  belief  and  faith  toward  the  future.  And 
when  you  remember  your  loved  ones,  as  well  as  those  who  preceded  us  in  the 
days  of  our  exodus  from  Egypt,  give  freely  and  generously  so  that  this 

I 

people  of  Israel,  and  this  Hoiise  of  GrOd , shall  continue  to  live! 

Will  fehe  ushers  please  come  forward... 


Heb.  Tab.,  eighth  day  of  Pesach;  Sat.  A.M.,  April  24,  1965 


1st  Day  SIlEVUüTll.  A.M.  Z, 

My  friends,  in  Arthur  Miller י s play,  ”Incident  at  Vichy",  the  debate 

is  heavy  and  extended.  Without  intermission  and  without  int erriapt i on  we  are 
subjected  to  the  fears,  aiaxieties  and  subtle  an^juish  of  kÖb  men  sitting;  in  a 
police  station  in  Vichy,  awaiting  judgement  for  life  or  death.  They  give 
Koice  to  their  despair  for  they  know,  regai'dless  of  their  braggadogio that 

once  tlieir  Jewishness  is  discovered  they  are  lost,  Ihey  talk  their  feara  a- 

Vf 

way  in  so  unrealistic  a manner  ■**nt i-t■  the  witness  to  these  mental  girations 
-bT««J,y  feels  himself^^ uncomfortable  in  his  own  audience  seat,  asjlie  were  next 
in  line.  These  men  have  been  rounded  up  in  the  search  for  ‘^ews  as  the  cancer 
of  Nazism  has  swept  southward  in  France;  some  of  the  individuals  did  not  even 
have  a valid  reason  to  be  out  of  their  house  or  out  of  their  hiding  place  but 
were  coug'ht  up,  sym])0  lical  ly , without  rhyme  or  reason.  Their  great  hope  lies 
in  the  thought  that  the  Germans  are  still  pe()וזle;  they  can't  comnitt  these  uh- 
believable  atrocities  of  which  everyoJie  speciks.  Again,  the  victims  hjive  lived 
their  lives  in  peace  and  tliey  have  obeyed  the  law  in  dignity;  naturally  they 
are  innocent  and  will  not  be  hurt.  Again,  these  are  not  Germans  who  are  do- 
ing  the  interrogate^  but  French  police,  their  own  coin!  trymen ; they  will^all 
walk  out  of  this'^^fiq^^l  hell  as  free  men.  Alljlnit  two  of  them,  in  the  final 


analysis  are  Jews;  all  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  once  gone  from  sight,  fail 
to  return.  ^hey  Idok,  talk  and  appear  just  as  you  and  I might  under  similar 
circumstances;  ironically,  onfty  the  one  man  who  looks  the  part  of  the  Jew, 
as  he  apרןears  in  c^aricature,  replete  with  beard,  beggar's  sack  and  payas , he 
retains  the  dignity  and  the  nobility  of  silence.  As  some  of  the  others  remar 
of  tills  old  Jew,:  he  seems  to  see  it  from  the  stars;  he  has  seen  it  all  before. 
In  qiaiet  modesty  and  s^^ctity  of  spirit,  calling  to  mind  all  tliose  who  have 
ever  died  as  Jews  "for  the  «ancf i f ication  of  the  Name",  the  old  Jew  does  not 
engage  in  polemics,  does  not  attempt  to  find  a rationale  but  understands,  in 
the  simplicity  of  silence,  that  he  hao  bn«H1  e+tonen■  I 11  \\m  1 \\\\\  f Ilf  tjinj  nml*I 

i must  offer  up  his  life  for  no  better  purpose,  or  perhaps  for  the  bes 

purpose^  he  is  a Jew,  unmistakably,  undeniably,  and  with  honorT^but  as 

and  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  men  become  more  cm teaiirTkcin  and  ar־׳ 


time  passes 


ii 


4b1r(M1|6(,׳t — maj?« — intiu  /irrua,  the  ar^^i 


ar^Tiimeiit  between  the  one  true  Cientile,  of  aristo- 
cratic  blooM  and  the  remaining;  Jew  comes  sharply  •f o 1>e  , The  Jew,  repre- 

seiitijit;  the  an^jnish  of  the  a{;es,  as  all  others  have  already  been  chosen  for 
deportation,  cries  oiit  in  cc>tn,ternpt  for  the  sympathy  of  the  Gentile  whose  life 
is  stJrely  safe:  "It*s  not  your  {juilt  I want,  but  your  responsibility”.  The 
audience  be^jins  to  shift  in  the  seats,  the  peo1)le  str.ain  forward  to  catch  ench 
phrase  of  the  pr^piment at ive  exclian^je,  and  they  vie  to  attain  each  nuance  of  the 
Gentile's  attempt  to  excuse  himself  and  his  faith  for  the  evil  perpetrated  in 
this  day  .and  a{;e  of  the  advanced,  modex'n,  scientifically  sophisticated  2()th 
century.  The  Ge:1tile,  magnificently  ])layed  by  David  Wayne,  repe.ats  in  ^;reat 
det.ail  liis  abhorrence  of  the  Hitler  idea:  lie  w.as  revolted  when  his  vipper  class 
friends  embraced  these  evil  concepts,  he  was  appal  d when  his  seri/^.ants  left 
him  to  join  the  Nazi  movement,  he  was  repelled  when  the  krts  he  loved  were 

lllJ  l1  ' HlTK-h  and  he  even  thou^;ht,  at 


made  subservient  to  the  tfcw  ettltiftire 


one  low  point  of  his  experience,  of  shooting;  himself.  But  now,  in  the  police 
station  in  Vichy,  at  the  moment  of  this  incident,  he  rnust  actually  face  the 
Jew  who  is  destined  for  idaoe  annihilation.ja«»*iwe»egst=:^g^^H;lTg5iF^1  nXTi״:  faiMiii . ■*”he 

utter  fol/lishness  of  his  complvaints,  the  total  emptiness  of  his  views,  the 
complete  nihilism  of  his  presence  in  the  midst  of  those  who  truly  suffer  and 
know  that  the  end  is  near,  reveals  him,  and  with  him  the  world  at  large,  in 
all  of  its  superficiality,  glossiness  and  v nity.  The  Jew,  who  has  a wife  and 
children  hiding  in  the  country,  prods  into  a confrontation  with  liis  con- 

sei  ence:  — t Itt!  imrdrj,  "You  might  h.ave  <lone  something,  instead  of  almost 

shooting  yourself!"  and  with  this  totcA  accusation  the  e:1tire  foolishness  of 
the  Gentile  world  is  seen  stripped  bare  of  all  pretense.  The  Gentile  is  call-/| 
ed  into  the  police  office,  is  found  to  be  non-*Jewish  hm»!  as  he  is  free  to 
leave,  gives  his  pass  to  the  Jew  who,  after  a moment  of  hesitation,  accepts 
it  and  flees  to  freedom.  Hero  at  last,  is  one  Jew  who  escaped  thanks  to  the 


s point,  the  play  ends. 


scieiice  of  the  G e j ij'l  16,  At  thif 


awakened  con 


Tlie  play  has  ended  but  our  thoiights  C(נntinue,  The  issue  of  the  Xi.ans 


respousiHi li ty  has  been  discussed  before,  from  many  different  poinjts  of  view. 


iii. 


• 

aiid  need  not  be  repeated  here;  The  ironic  and  devastating״  phrase  that  "yon 

mißht  have  done  something  instead  of  Almost  shooting  yourself",  tells  the 

whole  of  the  story.  Here  we  have  an  incident  at  Vichy  where  an  individual 

<4-«  ^ 

actually  did  offer  a reprieve  foT-  thr  Jew  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life;  in  Rolf 
Hochhuths  playj  'fhe  DEputy"  we  have  thף^otlוer  side  of  tlie  story  where  the  re- 
sponse  was  lacking  and  countless  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  lost 
their  lives  when  they  might  have  been  saved.  We  know  tliat  chaper  of  ■^ian 
moral  theology  all/  too  well/  ^n  the  other  hand,  the  play  offers  us  a furth- 
er  insir;ht  into  the  lives^f  men  for  the  question  came  to  my  mind,  aiid  perhaps 
to  the  minds  of  others  as  well:  wliat  will  the  reprieved  Jew  now  do  in  te1״ms 
of  his  life,  in  terms  of  his  attitudes  in  general^  and  in  terms  of  his  Jewish- 
ness  in  particular?  It  reminds  me,  all  too  forcibly,  of  the  occasion  for 
which  we  are  met  this  sacred  morning;  Shevuoth  commemorates  the  time  in  the 
history  of  the  lifetime  of  the  Jew  when  he  was  given,  by  ^od  through  floses 
on  Mt.  ^inai,  the  moral  code  for  that  day  and  for  this.  While  it  was  not 
siti'ply  a slip  of  paper  it  was  a document  which  allowed  him  to  approach  life, 
with  all  of  its  heartaches  and  joys,  as  a man,  as  an  individual,  as  a member 
of  a certain  and  specific  group  and,  most  vital,  as  a Jew.  Wt . ^^nai  offer- 
ed  to  us  all  and  Incident  at  Vichy  offered  to  one  man^  the  cfiance  for  a new 
beginniaig,  for  a renewed  effort  in  te  ms  of  life,  for  an  opportunity  to  PViTTre 

U ^ 

ill  III  >1111  i ITTI  that  to  be  a Jew ימ ז«  not  necessari  l>j;^  a 


.e  UP  ajul/t 


disgrace  or  a liurden  or  a cause  for  death  but 

י‘‘ 


, instead,  with — pa« e ־rtn 
I1:xng  ^ a committment  and  a responsibility  toward — a — 1*  — wb-trr+i זל1ד מ  good, 

full  of  worth  and  meaning. 

We  know  wbat  the  result  was  to  l)e  in  response  to  the  revelation  at  “t . 
Sinai.  ^he  very  fact  that  we  are  here,  observing -wiHrh  prayer  and  devotion 
that  self-same  occasion,  is  proof  positive  of  our  response  at  that  time  in 
the  course  of  our  history.  We  built,  on  the  basis  of  the  I'orah  which  was  to 
become  the  raison  d'e^r  of  o\1r  existence,  a philosophy  if  not  a theology 
and  we  rose  to  the  heights  of  moral  and  ethical  committme:1t 
* ל ל*  i p f I iiTgtTiL,  iiM.iiu  euill'ir»’^'  PT  mm 


iv 


׳i'orah  iiispirec^our י ץeoן)le,  it  ennoble^the  prophets^  and  caused  the  Psalmist  to 
sing  in  praise  of  God;  it  allowed  Job  to  question  and  Jeremiah  to  doubt  but 
with  it  all,  the  people  of  Israel,  as  a unit  and  as  a faith,  notjr^  merely  siir- 
vivefl(  but  lives!  — ah^tll — oontinue  fo  Be  a  11 ״{;ht  !into  the  nations",  WC77־־*»ay^ 

ttüd — o f t i me » We  responded  for  fjood  and  while  the  forces  of  luite  and 

terror  r0c,e  up  a^^ainst  us  all  too  frequently,  we  did  nana^jo  to  clin^7  to  the 

Wwt  ».o— ־ 

heritatje  tjf  t-h-at  dtry  of  Shevuoth  ^ 1 ■רז ־ «!, י 1  11 ו-pt^^ 


w^tnooe  to  tho  net — of  Ulii־׳  C75fmMi  I tmunt . one  soii^'ht  to  escape,  some  dll  find 

the  yoke  too  heavy  to  bear,  some  utesented  it  and  some  raved  a^^ainst  it  l^ut , 

in  the  final  analysis,  we  have  maintained  our  self-respect*  aasrt  we  have  made 
the  most  of  the  obli^jations  incumbent  upon  us  as  that  one,  unique  people  to 
whom  God  revealed  His  ^aw  and  thus  c'ave  unto  us,  a manner  and  a way  of  life. 

But  how  would  we  have  received  the  pass  at  Vichy  and  what  would  we  have  done 

in  response?  D:^({d  this  Jew,  to  whom  life  was  civen,  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  renewed  and  even  in  intensified  fear, ^id  the  fact  that  his  Jewishnes  al- 
most  cost  him  his  life  depress  him  or  did  it  cause  him  to  cleave  unto  the  !icri 
ta^je  of  our  fathers  with  (jroaii״^  force  of  spirit^  id  he  remove  hi  self  from  tho 
affairs  of  life  as  they  Secured  then  in  Vichy,  1 1. 11 L־  I In  fl  1!rt  Li  j!». , or  did  l)e 

take  the  ^aw  oJ'  the  Pass  unto  elf  as  cui  ^hui^c t r.1  or^  to  help  others  ^ to  lift 
up  t!1e  fallen^-Ji*tt4  to  redeem  the  sinful,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  to 
let  the  prisoner  go  free?  What  becajne  of  this  man,  of  his  wife,  of  his  cliild- 
ren,  of  his  home,  of  his  personality,  of  his  sincerity,  of  l)is  committment  and 
his  obliijations?  Wiien  he  prayed,  if  he  prayed,  did  tte  pbrase  "God  of  Abraliam, 
I;»aac  and  Jacob”  have  any  relevance  to  ti i s ; did  tie,  in 
terms  of  tiie  future,  keep  before  his  mind's  eye  ttie  picture  of  the  old  Jew 


«■idiipj  niey  wlio  "seems  to  have  seen  it  from  the  stars", «*«1 


Ml  Lliu 


־who  3 ymti*יזי י ^ *״■♦-..  iioy  ^ *ts  LI  it;  representative  o־f — all — t hat  w ft, 

— hav  ־ זb־e(m  and  dure — lo  d1e»i]1׳  id ך0ח ־  in  terms  ot  15 CeiiUi  i1*s  to 0דזל1: ז?  In 
short,  did  tlie  man  in  the  police  station  wlio  received  tlie  pass  for  life,  a- 
ctiieve  a !letter  life  Jis  iiuman  bein^;  and  as  Jew?  Would  you  mid  I,  liaviiq;  lieen 
victims  .'ind  beneficiii/tÄes  of  the  same  circumstance^,  be  better  Jeitfs?  At  ^־^t , 


V 


Sinai,  you  know,  we  became  Jews  irrevocably;  how  do  we  «vt  today  in  terms  of 


what  t1,^s  befallen  us?  It  a])pears  to  me  tliat  the  parallel  is  ol)vi ous Q^e tween 
these  three  examples  of  revelation:  at  Mt . ^inai , in  Incident  at  ''ichy  and 

ר 

with  usjj  the  only  questions  sti  11  open  i4V  tl1£^  has  it  lielpod  us  acliieve  ^;reat- 
er  maturity  and  has  it  made  Judaism  more  real? 

The  play,  taken  from  a real  life  episode  accordiRg  to  the  ^uthor  Arthur 

Miller,  was  stuimin^;  in  its  revelation,  beautifiilly  acted  and  sophisticated 

in  its  messa^^e.  Similarly,  the  revelation  at  Mt , Sinai  Avhe  re  the  actors  were 
t<^OL.jU4^  jt  1 >.י״ר-י.»-4^׳זרי  I ^ ^ 

you  anti  I htrt — t:hu  '{,iver  of  bA  pass- to  life^.  lJin  '^'orah  , niaytlji;  Aiini^jity-  in 

■ a— oloud-of  fi-**fr  am!  t:tT6  Jiulse  rrf  tliunder.  What  a world  of  difference  in  tirne 
but  how  very  similar  in  essence!  Ar׳  we  better  Jews  because  of  our  contempo- 
rary  revelation;  we  remöWbrrrT•  d tlie  worthiness  of  Judaism?  If  yoix  and  I 

were  ^iven  a new  cfuuice  for  life  this  day,  knowing;  t liat  we^*nIS3^-mo4i^^deat h 
because  of  our  JewisJiness,  !low  would  we  react ^ TJiose  who  were  in  tfie  caון^זs 
for  the  same  reasons^  and  sur' ived^ have  nnswered  the  problem  by  total  rejection 
or  by  full  acceptance.  So  have  those., — 40  -j ן ן  fpf,  p,,  ',,!,ך^ ן ,! ן ן—  n^niii 

־ir« J^ut  the  questi(רn  is  not  ^;eneral  or  t !leo  re  ti  cal , it  is  specific 
^his  day  we  uumf^uora'l e that  God  ^jave  the  •*■orah,  llis  pass  to  life;  how 

will  use  it,  wliat  will  it  mean  to  -ywa , to  what  de(;ree  will  yeu  embrace 

and  cJierish  it  as  the  very  essence  of  )rruir  On  the  answer 

to  this  question,  no  more  and  no  less,  will  tlie  futiire  of  Judsism  depend. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sunday  A.M.  , 1st  Day  of  SHEVUOTII;  June  6,  I965, 
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THE  SABBATH  IN  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 


W.  Gunther  Plaut 

Only  once  in  over  fifty  years  did  our  Conference  take  time  out  to 
devote  itself  to  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  Such  silence  and  self-restraint 
practiced  by  our  usually  vocal  and  often  volatile  body  have  surely  not 
been  accidental. 

Was  it  because  there  were  other,  more  pressing  problems?  Hardly. 

Our  discussions  have  dealt  with  the  esoteric  as  well  as  the  ephemeral 
and  the  marginal. 

Was  it  because  the  Sabbath  was  so  secure  in  our  midst  that,  like 
Motherhood,  it  needed  only  a friendly  nod?  Hardly  that  — and  besides, 
we  did  discuss  Motherhood  from  time  to  time. 

Or  was  it  because  we  deemed  the  Sabbath  issue  beyond  our  power  of 
confrontation?  The  suspicion  persists  that  this  motivation  was  not  ץ 
altogether  absent.  We  talked  on  matters  surrounding  the  Sabbath: 
attendance  at  services;  Bar  and  Bat  Mitzvah;  dances  and  committee  ; 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath;  we  discussed  how  to  deal  with  school  and 
social  parties  on  Friday  nights;  we  deplored  that  stores  were  open  — and 
we  returned  to  debating  how  to  increase  attendance  at  services.  At- 
tendance:  there  has  been  at  least  this  one  consistent  concern.  But  the 
student  of  the  record  must  note  that  even  this  concern  touched  primarily 
on  issues  other  than  the  Sabbath:  we  spoke  about  prayer  and  its  place 
in  modern  life,  about  social  habits,  about  attractive  sermon  topics,  ^ 

stimulating  forums  and  pleasant  Onge  Shabbat.  t ל 

But  we  avoided  the  Sabbath  qua  Sabbath.  We  did  not  ask  questions  ,ף 
of  substance  and,  since  1937  when  our  colleague  Israel  Harburg  dealt  j ' s, 
with  the  matter,  the  Sabbath  question  as  such  has  not  appeared  on  our ׳ י 

agenda  — not  once. 

What  becomes  then  of  the  sentiment  which  Ahad  Ha-am  phrased  so 
memorably: יות ר משישרא ל שמר ו א ת השבת , השב ת שמר ה אות ם  — “More  than 
Israel  has  guarded  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  has  guarded  Israel”?1  For 
one  thing,  we  emended  the  axiom  officially.  Our  Union  Prayer  Book  now 
proclaims  as  a self-evident  truth:  “Even  as  Israel  has  kept  the  Sabbath, 
so  the  Sabbath  has  kept  Israel.”^  It  is  a quid  pro  quo,  and  has  a sad, 
penitential  ring.  But  the  older  saying  was  closer  to  reality.  The  Sabbath 

*  ע ל פרש ח דרכי ם,  part  III,  ch.  30  (new  ed.,  Jüdischer  Verlag,  Berlin,  1921, 
vol.  2,  p.  79).  Ahad  Ha-am’s  formulation  was  based  on  earlier  statements  such 
as  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  polemic  poem  in  his :אגר ת השב ת 

שמרתיך בכ ל ימים , למע ן שמרתנ י מא ד מימ י נעורים . 

2 Utiiott  Prayer  Book,  newly  revised  ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  31. 
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elusions  of  present-day  scholarship  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  have  gained  new  insight  into  the  antecedents  of  our  biblical 
institution  and  into  their  relation  to  the  early  Israelite  Shabbat.  We 
know  more  about  the  ancient  Near  East  and  about  ancient  Israel  than 
did  the  generations  before  us.  We  also  have  a more  modest  view  of 
what  biblical  criticism  can  reveal,  and  we  can  better  assess  the  inter- 
locking  significance  of  the  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  passages,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  other  prescriptions  and  references  in  the  Tanakh.“  We 
no  longer  take  the  simplistic  view  of  earlier  days  which  portrayed  the 
Prophets  as  anti-ritualistic  and  conveniently  overlooked  their  scathing 
condemnation  of  those  who  failed  to  observe  the  holy  days  properly, 
and  especially  the  Sabbath.®  We  have  become  slightly  embarrassed  with 
our  biblical  eclecticism  and  now  look  for  stronger  staves  to  lean  upon. 
We  can  learn  much  from  our  past,  to  be  sure,  but  we  must  not,  as  our 
predecessors  were  wont  to  do,  choose  only  a part  of  this  past  and  the 
more  distant  the  better  — and  pretend  that  it  is  still  normative.  Our 
past  is  alive,  our  whole  past. 


II 

Our  approach  to  the  contemporary  Sabbath  must  therefore  take  into 
account  the  full  fertile  field  of  Sabbath  thought  and  practice,  without 
regard  to  historic  sequence.  The  ancient  rabbis  doubtlessly  understood 
less  about  biblical  scholarship  than  we  do,  but  they  knew  much  about 
the  dynamics  of  Jewish  life  when  they  took  the  Torah  as  whole  and 
confidently  proclaimed; א ץ מוקד ם ומאוח ר בתור ה.  There  is  no  historic 
sequence  when  it  comes  to  a consideration  of  Torah.  So  it  must  be  with 
us  here. אי ן מוקד ם ומאוח ר בשב ת,  we  might  say.  A multitude  of  practices 
have  enriched  a series  of  ideas  and  have  in  turn  been  enriched  by  them. 

I will  briefly  treat  of  these  Sabbath  ideas  since  usually  they  receive 
much  less  attention  than  the  Sabbath  practices. 

I spoke  of  a series  of  ideas,  and  that  is  precisely  what  they  are:  anti- 
thetical  thoughts  which  have  found  their  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  a 
people’s  practice.  But  these  ideas  are  bound  to  a specific  day  which  is 
hallowed  by  Israel  in  the  name  of  its  God.  Shabbat,  is  not,  as  Holdheim 
and  his  successors  mistakenly  assumed,  merely  a group  of  ideas  which 
could  easily  be  affixed  to  another  day.  He  and  others  forgot  the  reality 
of  Israel  which  has  been  the  culture  in  which  יyיו ם השבי  became יו ם השב ת, 
and  in  which  these  ideas  grew  and  flourished.  Some  of  them  are  new,  _ 
some  old;  none  stands  by  itself  but  stands  in  contrast  to  another:  none 
can  be  seen  except  in  the  full  color  scheme  of  this  spiritual ״כתונ ת פסי ם/ 

* For  a review  of  current  literature  see  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegen- 
wart,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  V,  p.  1258  f.  (Tübingen,  1961);  Salo  H.  Baron,  A Social  and 
Religious  History  of  the  Jews,  2nd  ed.  (J.P.S.:  Philadelphia,  1952),  vol.  I,  p.  359, 
note  13;  Nathan  A.  Barack,  A History  of  the  Sabbath  (Jonathan  David;  New 

York,  196.5).  ״ , 

® See,  e.  g.,  Isa.  58:13,  14:  Jer.  17:21:  Ez.  20:12  IT.;  Amos  8:5:  Lam.  2:6;  Neh. 

10:32  ff. 
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has  done  more  for  us  than  we  for  it.  In  fact,  it  continues  to  exercise 
this  guarding  function,  more  so  than  we  realize. 

It  is  to  an  exploration  of  this  problem  that  our  paper  is  devoted,  i.  e., 
to  the  mutual  relevance  of  Sabbath  and  Reform  Judaism.  We  will  not 
undertake  an  exposition  of  the  traditional  Shabbat,  its  history,  its 
halakhah,  its  customs,  its  special  mythos  and  midrash,  except  where 
such  investigation  may  help  us  arrive  at  a better  understanding  of  our 
own  present  situation  and  potential.  We  will,  in  fine,  attempt  to  present 
notes  toward  the  definition  of  a liberal,  realizable  Sabbath  for  our  time. 

I 

Whether  the  Sabbath  as  an  institution  preceded  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath 
is  a philosophical,  not  a historical  question.  It  has  to  do  with  our  con- 
ceptualization  of  historic  processes.  Jost  and  Graetz  differ  fundamentally 
from  Dubnow  and  Baron,  even  as  Ranke  and  Treitschke,  in  their  ap- 
proach,  see  history  differently  from  Mehring  and  Toynbee.  It  still  was 
a matter  of  great  importance  to  Kaufmann  Kohler  “whether  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath  was  from  the  beginning  based  upon  the  fixed  institution  of  the 
week,  which  certainly  rests  on  Babylonian  astrology,  or  whether  it 
originally  corresponded  with  the  four  lunar  phases,  so  that  the  7th,  14th, 
21st  and  28th  of  each  month  were  the  days  of  the  moon’s  ‘stand-still’, 
that  is.  Sabbath  days.’’®  Of  course,  Kohler’s  concern  was  in  part  apolo- 
getic,  which  is  to  say,  political;  for  he  labored  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bibel- 
Babel  controversy  and  was  anxious  to  prove  that  Israel’s  Sabbath  was 
not  a derivative  of  the  Babylonian  shabbatu,  a dies  nefasius,  but  a con- 
scious  development  of  the  natural  phenomenon  of חוד ש  into  a spiritual 
day  of  the  Lord. 

Kohler  spoke  as  a child  of  nineteenth-century  idealism  who  could, 
without  raising  an  intellectual  eyebrow,  believe  in  “conscious”  develop- 
ment  — a concept  which  today,  a mere  fifty  years  later,  no  meinber  of 
this  Conference  could  possibly  accept.  To  him,  as  to  the  earlier  Re- 
formers,  the  original  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  the  origins  of  the  day,  were 
more  important  that  what  Israel  had  done  with  it  over  the  centuries. 
If  one  could  only  show  that  once  upon  a time,  in  Mosaic  or  even  pre- 
Mosaic  days,  the  institution  had  had  a certain  character,  one  would  have 
ample  foundations  for  a contemporary  decision.  Holdheim  and  Wechsler 
had  already  argued  along  these  lines  during  the  first  rabbinic  conferences 
in  the  mid-1840’s.  Their  neo-Karaitic  fervor  proved  ultimately  nothing, 
except  that  they  managed  to  assuage  their  minds  with  scientific-sounding 
historical  disquisions.  Having  done  that  they  proceeded  to  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do  in  the  first  place.  Their  considerable  scholarship  provided 
them  with  a rationale  fit  for  their  time.  It  is  no  longer  fit  for  ours. 

I will  therefore  eschew  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  for  you  the  con- 

’ “The  Sabbath  and  Festivals  in  Pre-exilic  and  Exilic  Times,”  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  37  (1917),  p.  211. 
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an  individual.  Deuteronomy  as  a social  being.  The  Jew  who  meditates 
alone  or  who  sees  God  in  nature’s  revelations  about  him,  lacks  an  essen- 
tial  element  in  his  Sabbath  observance.  At  some  time  on  that  day  he 
must,  together  with  others,  re-affirm  his  obligations  as  a member  of 
the .כל ל 

זכור  and שמו ר 

Countless  are  the  comments  which  have  grown  up  around  the  differen- 
tial  exhortations  introducing  the  two  decalogue  versions.  One  says 
זכור א ת יו ם השב ת,  the  other  says שמו ר.  From  this  our  tradition  has  de- 
duced,  for  instance,  that זכו ר  demands  a spiritual  effort,  while שמו ר  de- 
jnands  physical  observance.  Remembrance  is  a function  of  the  soul, 
observance  a function  of  tlie  body.  Isaac  Arama  saw  in זכו ר  a reference 
to  the  obligation  of  rest  and  sanctification,  in שמו ר  to  the  prohibition  of 
work,  a distinction  which  the  early  Reformers  revived  with  great  energy." 

Merely  to  remember  the  Sabbath  is  a mitzvah.  One  must  speak,  eat, 
even  dress  differently,  says  the  Talmud,  and  if  one  is  too  poor  to  change// 
one’s  garment  one  should  at  least  make  some  change  in  it  to  remember״ 
the  day.*  One  can  and  should  remember  the  Sabbath  every  dav  of  the^ 
week;  observance,  says  the  Hofetz  Hayyim,  is  abstinence  from  work  on 
the  day  itself,  while  remembrance  takes  place  both  on  Sabbath  and  week 
days.  For  it  is  on  the  latter  that  one  must  prepare  for  Shabbat.  Without 
weekday  preparation  in  work  and  thought  there  cannot  be  proper  Sabbath 
■ observance.  ' Throughout  our  traditional  literature  runs  the  thought  that 
both  remembrance  and  observance  are  necessary  aspects  of  the  command, 
a sentiment  already  anticipated  in  the  statement: זכו ר ושמו ר שניה ם בדבו ר 
"‘.אחד נאמר ו 

עשה  and ל א תעש ה 

The  third  group  of  antipodal  Sabbath  aspects  has  to  do  with  laws  and 
customs  of עש ה  and ל א תעש ה,  of  what  is  commanded  and  what  is  for- 
bidden.  Into  this  area  fall  the  practices  of  Sabbath  worship  and  study,  • 
of  Oneg  Shabbat  and  Sabbath  rest  as  the  chief מצוו ת עש ה,  and  the  tradi- 
tional  39  categories  of  prohibition,  the  negative  commands.  It  is  here 
that  observance  and  non-observance  can  be  most  easily  measured,  and 
it  is  here  especially  that  we  will  attempt  to  separate  fact  from  fiction  in 
the  context  of  contemporary  Reform  Jewish  life.  For  the  moment  it  is 

’  עקד ת יצחק , פ ' ויקה ל.  His  main  line  of  interpretation  is,  however,  that  a Jew 
is  bidden  not  only  to  remember  the  creatorship  of  God  (Exodus)  but  also  His 
historic  role  as  Israel’s  Redeemer  (Deuteronomy).  The  former,  universal  in 
nature,  calls  forth זכיר ה,  the  latter,  particularistic  in  nature,  demands .שמיר ה 

י Sah.  113a. 

שם עול ם ״,  quoted  in 2 ) ספ ר השב תnd  ed.,  Tel  Aviv,  1938),  p.  140.  See  also 
Nahmanides  (on  Ex.  20:8)  who  presents  a great  deal  of  classical  material. 

Mekhilla,  Yitro. 


Creation  and  Exodus 

1.  Foremost  among  the  Sabbath  theme,  because  most  obvious,  has 
been  the  contrast  between  the  decalogues  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

Issuing  at  once  7rom  this  duality  have  been  the  two  reasons  given  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  Exodus  we  are  bidden  to  rest  because 

\/  God  rested  from  His  universal  task  of  creation;  in  Deuteronomy,  becaus^ 

He  led  us  out  of  Egypt.  The  Sabbath  thus  encapsules  the  essence  of  ^11  י 
of  Jewish  life:  the  tension  between  the  universal  and  the  particular,  the 
uniqueness  of  God’s  love  for  Israel  joined  to  His  love  for  all  creation.  [ 

On  the  Sabbath  the  Jew  contemplates  the  vastness  of  the  universe  and 
his  own  special  place  in  it;  he  reconciles  the  seemingly  irreconcilable: 
how  he  can  say רבו ן כ ל העולמי ם  and  at  the  same  time  address  Him  as 
אוהב עמ ו ישרא ל.  The  Sabbath  in  this  sense  testifies  to  the  divine  possi-  I 

bility  of  joining  the  existence  of  the  world  to  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  : 

thus  'the  'IWah  could  proclaim: או ת הו א לעול ם.  No  wonder  our  sages  ' 

concluded  that  the קריע ת י ם סו ף  was  a pre-existent  condition  for  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  world  cannot  exist  without  us:  this  is  the 
improbable  affirmation  which  we  make  week  after  week.  On  the  surface 
it  makes  no  sense,  but  then,  does  Israel’s  existence  “make  sense’’  on 
any  level? 

2.  The  contrast  of  the  two  decalogues  has  also  given  rise  to  other 
themes.  The  text  in  Deuteronomy:  “Remember  that  you  were  a slave 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  Lord  God  freed  you  . . . therefore  the  Lord 
your  God  has  commanded  you  to  observe  the  Sabbath  day,”  may  be 

;taken  to  emphasize  !^social  demand.  The  slave  too  deserves  considera- 
I tion,  for  every  man  is  entitled  to  the’^livine  dignity  of  rest.  The  Sabbath, 
said  our  late  teacher  David  Neumark,  combines  the  ethical  and  the 
cosmological  element  and  thereby  expresses  perfectly  the  true  nature  of 
Judaism.״ 

3.  The  third  theme  springs  immediately  from  the  second.  To  gain 
recognition  of  God  and  His  universal  order  is  a task  of  personal,  in- 
dividual  growth.  It  relates  me  to  the  universe,  its  order,  its  purpose,  and” 
speaks  to  me  of  my  place  in  the  vastness  of  the  creative  process.  It 
focuses  my  eye  on  God,  on  my  God,  however  I perceive  Him.  The  re- 
cognition  of  God  as  the  p-nararit.nr  nf  bpnnan  Hignitv  relates  me  to  society 
and  imposes  social  obligations.  Exodus  stresses  the  cognitive  aspect  of 
the  Sabbath,  Deuteronomy  projects  obligation.  Exodus  addresses  me  as 

תולדות העקרי ם בישרא ל ״,  ch.  6,  p.  106.  To  phrase  it  in  this  manner  was  to  mod- 
ernize  the  scholastic  interpretation  of  Maimonides  (Moreh,  II  31)  who  held  that 
the  Exodus  passage  established  the  Sabbath  as  a means  of  leading  all  men  to  a * 

belief  in  creation  and  its  Creator,  and  that  the  Deuteronomic  passage  commanded 
us  to  an  imitatio  Dei.  In  Egypt  we  had  no  choice  and  had  to  work  at  all  times; 
now  we  have  a choice  and  choose  to  be  god-like  in  our  Sabbath  re.st.  “Accord- 
r ingly  the  Sabbath  is,  as  it  were,  of  universal  benefit,  both  with  reference  to  a 
\ true  speculative  opinion  (that  God  is  the  Creator)  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
I state  of  the  body.”  (Transl.  by  Shlomo  Pines,  The  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,  Uni- 
\ versity  of  Chicago,  1963;  p.  360.) 
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purposes  of  worship.  Hence,  after  the  building  is  finished  and  dedicated, 
the  text  returns  to  the  needed  essentials: א ך א ת שבתת י תשמר ו  — neverthe- 
less,  fine  building  or  no,  you  shall  observe  the  Sabbath.'^ 

Again,  why  does  it  say שבתת י,  in  the  plural?  Because,  if  Israel  would 
only  observe  two  Sabbaths  it  would  at  once  be  redeemed.  The  exile  is 
drawn  out,  said  Moshe  Hayim  Luzzatto,  because  Israel  has  separated 
itself  from  its  roots,  for  did  not  the  Talmud  say  that  if  Jews  would  ob- 
serve  two  Sabbaths  faithfully  they  would  thereby  grasp  the  essence  of 
their  heritage  which  would  be  tantamount  to  instant  redemption. 

Or,  why  does  it  say  “My  Sabbath,”  when  the  prophets  remind  us 
that  God  hates  Sabbaths  and  festivals?  The  reason  is,  that  if  man  per- 
verts  the  Sabbath  and  makes  it  a day  to  serve  human  ends,  God  hates 
such  pseudo-celebration.  For,  He  says,  I have  not  asked  you  to  keep 
your  Sabbaths,  but  Mine.^^  ^ 

The  list  can  be  prolonged  ad  infinitum.  It  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as 
the  source  of  all  blessings'’  and  finds  its  apotheosis  in  the  midrashic  ex- 
clamation: שקול ה שב ת כנג ד כ ל המצוו ת,  “The  Sabbath  outweighs  all  th^ 
other  commandments  together.”"*  It  speaks  of  a world  of  spiritual  affec- 
tion  which  was  matched  by  centuries  of  loving  practice.  But,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  that  world  is  gone  for  us.  and  it  is  well  to  remember  in  our 
djg^ssions  that  in  Western  lands  it  has  in  large  measure  been  gone  for 
^ver  one  hundred  years.  In  fact,  the  beginnings  of  our  movement  are 
tied  to  the  founders’  concern  over  the  Sabbath,  for  they  felt  then,  as 
we  feel  today,  that  we  remain  the  guardians  of  the  spirit  which  found 
the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  core  of  Jewish  life.  ׳'. 

Ill 

In  its  earliest  years  Reform  was  concerned  primarily  with  worship 
improvement  and  education.  Alterations  in  the  traditional  modes  of 
prayer  had  aroused  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the  Orthodox,  which 
in  turn  led  the  proponents  of  Reform  to  believe  that,  if  only  the  prayers 
were  shortened,  beautified,  and  translated,  Judaism  could  make  its  full 
adjustment  to  the  new  era.  The  liberalizers  were  of  oniirae  migfaka«. 
Forces  were  at  work  which  did  not  and  could  not  yield  to  mere  worship 
reform.  This  applied  especially  to  the  Sabbath.  Already  at  the  Breslau 
meeting  of  the  liberal  rabbis,  in  1846,  the  discussions  concerning  the. 
Sabbath  occupied  a major  portion  of  the  conference.  ' 

There  was  no  question  about  the  need  to  do  something.  The  Sabbath 
was  being  violated,  people  were  working,  stores  were  open  and  services 
were  poorly  attended.  Valiantly  the  Reform  rabbis  tried  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  Sabbath  rest,  but  there  were  no  quick  remedies  to  be  had. 
The  new  principle  was:  Maintain  the  Sabbath  according  to  tradition  if  you 


" Cf.  Ibn  Ezra,  Sforno.  'סניל ת כתרי ם י,  on  Ki  Tissa-,  Sab.  118b. 

*®  See  Sforno  on  Lev.  23:2. 

”  עקד ת ’צח ק,  loc.  cit.  Exodus  Rahba  25:12. 
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well  to  keep  in  mind  that  doing  and  not  doing,  positive  as  well  as  ne- 
gative  commands,  have  consistently  formed  the  two  prongs  of  Sabbath 
celebration. 

Some  commands  and  the  activities  issuing  therefrom  partake  both  of 
the  positive  and  the  negative,  and  the  two  are  not  always  easily  dis- 
tinguishable.  Rest  is  both  sanctification  and  abstinence,  rejief  and 
restriction  at  once.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  man  wh^slee^on 
Shabbat  afternoon  — this,  as  you  know,  is  a hallowed  custTom-^^ich 
rabbis  especially  should  practise  assiduously  - - is,  in  a theological  sense, 
resting  “positively”  or  “negatively” ; that  is,  whether  his  sonorous  slumber 
is  Sabbath  sanctification  or  merely  a function  of  his  soma,  whether  he 
loves  to  sleep  and  considers  doing  so  during  the  bright  day  a special 
Sabbath  luxury  or  whether  he  is  merely  tired  from  his  morning  activity  — 
preaching,  listening  to  the  preacher,  or  doing ח ס וחליל ה,  forbidden  work." 
But  whether  difficult  to  separate  or  not,  the  two  elements  of עש ה  and 
לא תעש ה  are  always  present,  and  they  will  form  an  essential  basis  for 
our  own  evaluation. 


The  Blossoms  of  Sentiment 

In  the  catalogue  of  ideas  which  have  enriched  and  penetrated  the 
traditional  Sabbath  there  remain  the  countless  blossoms  of  divine  senti- 
ment  which  flowered  on  the  seventh  day.  To  remember  them,  even 
merely  to  read  of  them  or,  as  in  Jerusalem  especially,  to  observe  them 
today,  elicits  a flood  of  nostalgia.  It  also  evokes,  I must  admit,  a sense 
of  deep  regret  and  frustration  that  in  our  own  time  and  environment 
such  sentiments  and  practices  are  gone  and,  for  us  at  least,  beyond 
recall. 

'h  We  can  sing  of שב ת המלכ ה,  but  she  is  no  longer  Queen  nor  Bride  in 
the  old  sense.  We  can  speak  of  the נשמ ה יתר ה,"  but  we  have  difficulty 
perceiving  its  entrance  into  a contemporary  home. 

' Turn  to  Heschel’s  tribute  to  the  Sabbath  or  to  any  autobiographical 
account  of  days  gone  by  — even  in  the  reminiscences  the  flavor  of  unique- 
ness  can  be  tasted.  Turn  to  the  old  and  not-so-old  interpretations  of 
biblical  texts  and  the  special  glory  of  the  Sabbath  crown  illumines  the 
pages. 

To  take  but  one  example,  Abarbanel  takes  the  passage א ך א ת שבתת י 
תשמרו  (Ex.  31:13)  to  refer  to  two  types  of  Sabbath:  a this-worldly  and 
a trans-worldly  Sabbath,  one  that  belongs  peculiarly  to  man  and  one 
that  is,  as  it  were,  God’s  own."  Or  one  may  note  that  the  passage  intro- 
duced  by א ך  follows  the  prescriptions  for  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  latter  mitzvah,  carried  out  in  all  its  resplendent 
detail,  was  evidently  then  as  now  a potential  diversion  from  the  true 

" The  traditional  saying, ל א נתנ ה שב ת אל א לתענו ג  (Pes.  R.  22)  wa.s  amplified  by 
popular  opinion  that  Sabbath  slumber  qualified  preeminently  in  this  respect. 
Hence  the  Sabbath  acrostic: שינ ה בשב ת תענו ג. 

Retsa  16a.  'י  Commentary  on  Ki  Tissa. 
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If  the  distance  from  the  residence  to  the  house  of  worship,  or  age 
and  delicate  health  prevent  attendance  at  divine  service,  it  is  per- 
missible  to  remove  this  obstacle_by  riding  to  the  place  of  the  communal 
worship  on  Sabbath  and  holidays,|^either  on  the  railroad  or  in  a vehif^ 

This  permission  extends  also  to  the  practice  of  charitable  acts  in 
such  cases  where  delay  would  be  dangerous. 

The  same  permission  holds  where  the  purpose  is  educational  or 
recreative. 

An  Israelite  is  permitted  to  play  the  organ  in  the  house  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.'־^ 

While  in  mid-nineteenth  century  Germany  the  Reformers  had  already 
given  up  on  such  questions  as  work  and  business  activities  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  restricted  themselves  to  the  more  malleable  halakhot  which  sur- 
rounded  synagogue  worship,  their  American  colleagues  still  had  high 
hopes  for  some  more  thoroughgoing  observance.  Bernard  Felsenthal, 
first  rabbi  of  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation,  concerned  himself  less  with 
prayer  innovations  and  instead  attempted  to  tackle  the  “widespread 
evil,”  as  he  called  it, 

. . . that  Sabbath  and  holy  days  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  « 
life  of  the  spirit  are  also  used  as  business  days  and  thereby  these  days  f 
miss  their  purpose  altogether.  To  be  sure,  some  people  visit  religious 
services  for  one  hour  during  the  morning,  but  then  hurry  into  their 
stores  and  offices  and  attend  to  their  busine.ss.  . . . Here  in  America 
...  it  is  possible  for  everyone  to  find  his  livelihood  without  making 
the  Sabbath  into  a weekday.  ...  It  is  possible  to  observe  the  religious 
law,  to  withdraw  the  Sabbath  from  weekday  work  and  to  utilize  it 
for  the  advancement  and  sanctification  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  observed.  If  one  knows  and  recognizes  this  law  and  yet  to 
disregard  it,  if  observance  is  possible,  merely  shows  rottenness  in  his 
spiritual  nature.  For  that  act  is  immoral  and  unethical,  which  is  in 
contrast  to  our  convictions.-■• 

That  same  year  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  Max  Lilienthal  motivated  several 
Cincinnati  business  men  - Reform  Jews  all  of  them!  — to  sign  a public 
resolution  which  stated  that  they  would  unite  their  influence 

to  persuade  all  business  men  of  our  creed  in  this  city,  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  by  abstaining  from  all  business  transactions. 

RESOLVED,  that  we  in  signing  our  names  . . . declare  that  we  pledge 
our  word  to  each  other  and  to  all,  to  keep  our  places  of  business  closed 
during  every  Sabbath  of  ours;  to  transact  no  business  ourselves,  nor 

Ibid.,  p.  195.  Cf.  Proceedings  of  (he  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America,  vol. 
XIV  (1950),  pp.  112  ff.;  “One  should  refrain  from  all  such  activities  that  are 
not  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  unavoidable  pressures  of  life  and  that 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  Sabbath  spirit,  such  as  shopping,  hou.sehold  work, 
.sewing,  strenuous  phy.sical  exercise,  etc.”  (Responsum  by  Morris  Adler,  Jacob 
Agus,  Theodore  Friedman.) 

2•  Kol  Kore  Bamidbar,  Über  Jüdische  Reform  (Chicago,  1859),  p.  10.  See  Plaut, 
The  Growth  of  Reform  Judaism  (WUPJ:  New  York,  1965),  Ch.  XIV,  | 5. 
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can■,  hut  if  you  are  unable,  do  what  you  must.  “Where  it  is  a question  of 
one’s  total  material  welfare,  where  one’s  total  possessions  or  the  means 
of  one’s  future  existence  are  in  question  or  threatened,  a Jew  (said  Bern- 
hard  Wechsler)  would  not  be  transgressing  a religious  duty  if  he  takes 
remedial  meausres  and,  where  others  cannot  assist  him,  attends  to  them 
himself.”'“  He  quoted  the  rule  of  tradition: מוט ב שיחל ל שב ת אח ת וא ל יחל ל 
שבתות חרב ח,  “It  is  better  to  desecrate  one  Sabbath  so  that  one  should  not 
be  forced  to  desecrate  many  Sabbaths”“״  but  alas,  no  argument  availed 
and  many  Sabbaths  were  desecrated.  Nor  could  the  ingenious  pilpul  of  a 
Samuel  Adler  prevail  — the  same  Adler  who  later  came  to  New  York 
as  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El  — who  tried  to  rescue  the  Sabbath  on  the 
shaky  distinction  of כ ל מלאכ ת  and כ ל מלאכ ת עבוד ח.  His  effort  was  as 
ineffective  then  as  it  would  be  today.  It  was,  in  fact,  already  then  an 
anachronism.“' 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Samuel  Holdheim  and  his  many  aberra- 
tions,  he  certainly  had  ideas.  He  resuscitated  the  dual  emphases  on 
מנוחה  and קדוש ה,  on  Sabbath  rest  and  sanctification.  The  former  he 
declared  to  be  of  symbolic  and  therefore  of  time-bound  importance;  only 
the  latter,  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  was  to  him  a timeless  com- 
mand.  Sabbath  holiness  was  the  goal,  Sabbath  rest  a means  to  achieve 
the  goal.  The  goal  was  unvarying,  the  means  was  not.  If  necessary,  the 
latter  could  be  altered  or  dispensed  with  altogether.  How  to  hallow  the 
«'pg  therefore  left  to  the  individual  Jew:^“We  must  leave^t  to 
his  conscience  how  far  he  will  by  himself  try  to  reach  the  purpose  of 
religious  exaltation  on  the  Sabbath,  even  though  he  does  not  celebrate 
it  as  a general  day  of  rest,  and  we  must  avoid  judging  him  in  this  respect.”““ 
Not  only  did  Holdheim  thereby  give  sanction  to  complete הפקרו ת, 
which  some  naively  called  eclecticism,  but  he  drew  a further  conclusion: 
the  command,  he  said,  merely  asked  that  man  sanctify  himself  once  a 
^ week.^n  do  it  at  some  time  was  center  of  the  demand;  the  actuaLday  of 
sanctification  was  quite  secondary  in  importance.  If  it  no  longer  could  be 
the  seventh  day,  let  it  be  the  first  day  of  the  week.  To  Holdheim  and  his 
Berlin  Reform  Association  it  mattered  not  when  but  that  thp  spiri),11ali7.atinn 

\pf  time  took  place.  Holdheim  became  the  father  of  th^Sunday^^ervices 
which  in  the  120  years  of  their  existence  have  had  a checkered  and  often 
embattled  career. 

But  for  the  time  being,  in  Germany  as  in  North  America,  the  old 
Sabbath  remained  the  problem  child.  In  1871  the  Augsburg  Synod  pro- 
claimed  its  brief  Sabbath  amendments  to  the  Shulhan  Arukh.  They  are 
worth  repeating  for  on  the  whole  they  represent  the  position  which  now, 
a hundred  years  later,  is  taken  bv  the  GongprA7atit7P  • 


W.  Gunther  Plaut,  The  Rise  of  Reform  Judaism  (WUPJ:  New  York,  1963), 

p.  188. 

“״  I have  not  found  the  source  of  Wechsler’s  quotation.  In  Mekhilla,  Ki  Tissa 
the  text  reads: חל ל שב ת אח ת כד י שתשמו ר שבתו ת הרב ה.  See  also  Y077!a  85b,  and  Mark 
2:2728־. 

Plaut,  p.  189  f.  ““  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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to  truth,  amusement  to  instruction,  the  fleet  shadow  of  the  moment  to 
the  rock  of  eternity,  persons  who  worship  selfishness  in  lieu  of  the 
Eternal  God,  will  go  almost  any  where.  But  we  do  not  suppose  we  are 
mistaken  in  the  bulk  of  our  coreligionists,  if  we  maintain  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  will  visit  the  temple,  when  opportunity  offers  and  go 

(to  hear  artists  some  other  evenings,  if  they  wish  to  hear  them.  Managers 
of  theaters  and  operas  will  have  to  put  off  their  gala  evenings  from 
Friday  to  Saturday  evening.^’ 

In  his  enthusiasm  Wise  thought  of  every  conceivable  argument  to 
bolster  his  new  project.  He  reminded  his  readers  that  in  ancient  Jerusalem 
sacrifices  were  held  at  the  twilight  hour,  that  during  the  summer  months 
the  morning  heat  was  oppressive,  that  Gentiles  too  could  come  at  night, 
that  working  people  could  not  come  in  the  morning,  that  a fixed  hour 
was  advantageous,  and  finally  he  was  led  to  exclaim  that  in  any  case 
“evening  services  are  much  more  impressive  and  solemn  than  the  day 
service. ”2*  He  encouraged  the  use  of  Friday  nights  for  adult  educational 
lectures'^״  and  was  pleased  to  record  a few  years  later  that  the  Sabbath 
eve  worship  idea  had  been  widely  accepted  and,  in  his  congregation  at 
least,  was  a success.  Already  in  1873  Wise,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
battling  against  the  rising  tide  of  Sunday  services,  exhorted  his  readers 
with  this  apotheosis:  “Take  care  of  Friday  evening,  and  it  will  take  care 
of  Judaism  to  be  preserved  intact.’’^״  We  who  have  taken  care  of  Friday 
night  can,  alas,  no  longer  be  as  sanguine  about  the  Jewish  future  as  was 
Wise. 

Not  everyone  was,  incidentally,  enamored  of  the  great  innovation. 
That  the  Orthodox  would  ridicule  it  was  to  be  expected,^‘  but  they  were 
not  alone  in  opposing  it.  Wise  claimed  that  only  the  supporters  of  the 
Sunday-Sabbath  would  have  no  part  of  the  Friday  night  service,  but  he 
also  failed  to  convince  men  like  Joseph  Silverman  and  Kaufmann  Kohler 
who  even  in  this  century  thought  that  our  total  effort  should  continue  to 
be  directed  toward  strengthening  Sabbath  morning  worship.^*  In  this 
respect  these  men  remained  closer  to  the  European  tradition.  There, 
Friday  night  services  neither  achieved  the  prominence  they  had  in 
America,  nor  did  they  replace  the  morning  worship  as  the  chief  service. 
The  Guide  Lines  of  1912  — which  were  German  liberalism’s  Pittsburgh,׳ 


‘‘י  The  Israelite,  Dec.  31,  1869,  p.  8.  His  later  recollection  (American  Israelite, 
Nov.  8,  1898)  that  Friday  night  worship  was  introduced  in  1867,  was  erroneous. 
James  G.  Heller,  Isaac  M.  Wise  (UAHC:  New  York,  1965),  p.  383  f.,  quoting 
a .still  later  source,  errs  equally  by  placing  the  original  date  in  1865. 

Ibid.,  Dec.  31,  1869,  p.  8. 

Ibid.,  March  31,  1871,  p.  8.  Wise  credits  Mayer  with  this  idea. 

נ"  Ibid.,  July  11,  1873. 

Ibid.,  March  25,  1870. 

CCAR  Yearbook,  vol.  XII  (1902),  p.  145-46:  vol.  XV  (1905),  p.  62.  Kohler 
called  it  “an  innovation  of  dubious  character,”  and  Silverman  warned  that  “by 
some  peculiar  reasoning  people  believe  that  if  they  attended  synagogue  for  thirty 
minutes  Friday  evening,  they  are  then  keeping  the  Sabbath.”  See  also  Eugene 
Mihaly’s  critique  of  evening  worship.  Journal  of  the  CCAR,  April  1965,  p.  19  f. 
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allow  any  of  our  clerks,  bookkeepers,  or  any  other  person  in  our  em- 
^ ployment  to  transact  bu.siness  for  us  on  that  day  on  our  premises.“ 

There  was  only  one  condition.  This  compact,  forerunner  of  a modern 
חבורה,  was  to  take  effect  only  if  25  wholesale  houses  which  were  not 
presently  observing  the  Sabbath  would  join  themselves  to  the  signatories. 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  full  25  were  never  found,  which  spelled 
the  end  of  a noble  venture.  It  also  marks  the  one  serious  effort  on  record 
to  find  a new  voluntary  discipline  for  Sabbath  observance  within  our 
movement.  Perhaps  it  is  decreed  by  fate  that  we  should  make  another 
effort  a century  later  in  this  very  city. 

For  a hundred  years  now  the  question  of  how  to  return  the  Sabbath  to 
a day  of  rest,  a day  on  which  no  labor  would  be  done,  has  been  avoided 
by  Reform  leaders.  Even  our  official  platforms  are  vague  on  the  subject 
and  with  obvious  embarrassment  look  the  other  way.^®  Instead,  we 
attempted  to  tackle  the  one  aspect  of  the  observance  which  seemed  to  lie 
within  our  rabbinic  reach,  and  that  was  attendance  at  Sabbath  worship. 
The  pews  were  emptying  or  empty,  and  no  rabbi  could  overlook  this  all 
too  obvious  fact.  Two  radical  remedial  measures  were  the  consequence  of 
this  dilemma,  and  both  were  for  some  time  the  cause  for  bitter  intra- 
mural  controversy.  I refer  to  the  institution  and  ultimate  rejection  of 
statutory  Sunday  worship  (which  was  a sort  of  negative  rescue  if  you  will), 
and  the  other  was  the  innovation  of  holding  Sabbath  services  on  Friday 
night. 

Isaac  M.  Wise  claimed  for  himself  the  distinction  of  having  first  pro- 
posed  the  institution  of  Sabbath  eve  lectures  and  services  at  a fixed  time. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  I do  not  know;  in  any  case  no  one  else  came 
forward  to  dispute  his  claim.  But  while  Wise  may  have  thought  of  it 
first,  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  beginning  to  persuade  his  own  congregation 
to  adopt  his  idea.  Benai  Yeshurun  turned  down  its  rabbi’s  request,  but 
two  other  Reformers,  Leopold  Kleeberg  of  Louisville  and  Jacob  Mayer 
of  Cleveland  introduced  the  innovation  in  their  communities,  apparently 
with  good  results.  By  1869  the  board  of  K.  K.  Benai  Yeshurun  relented 
and  permitted  Wise  to  establish  a 7 P.  M.  Friday  night  service.  For 
some  years  thereafter  Wise  advocated  the  experiment  with  great  vigor, 
describing  its  advantages  in  detail,  suggesting  topics  for  discussion  and 
even  tackling  the  already  pesky  problem  of  members  attending  theater 
parties  on  Friday  nights. 

It  has  been  objected  [he  wrote]  that  many  prefer  the  theater  and  the 
opera  to  the  Temple,  and  will  go  to  those  places  of  amusement  in  pre- 
ference  to  the  hou.se  of  worship.  Good-bye  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  we  will  see  you  again.  Persons  who  have  no  higher  than  fictitious 
ideals,  who  prefer  play  to  reality,  self-deception  to  self-elevation,  fiction 

“Plaut,  loc.cit.  See  also  I.  M.  Wi.se,  Reminiscences  (Leo  Wise:  Cincinnati, 
1901),  p.  285. 

“ The  German  “Guide  Lines”  of  1912  were  an  exception.  See  below,  at  note 
33. 
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to  work  on  Saturday)  the  privilege  of  divine  service  and  religious  instruc- 
tion  on  Sunday. . . . The  responsibility  of  their  religious  and  moral  ship- 
wreck  falls  upon  us.”” 

For  some  years  the  argument  surged  back  and  forth,  occupying  this 
Conference  for  more  than  a decade.  The  discussions  make  instructive 
reading  even  today  for  much  that  was  said  then  can  be  and  is  being  said 
today,  and  while  for  us  the  issue  is  not  the  Sunday-Sabbath,  it  is  the 
neglect  of  Jewish  practice  and  it  is  the  same  Judaism  with  the  survival  of 
which  we  are  occupied.  Especially  rewarding  is  a study  of  the  long  and 
carefully  reasoned  address  by  Jacob  Voorsanger  who  reported  as  chairman 
of  a special  committee  on  the  Sabbath  question.'** 

In  the  end  it  was  not  our  Conference  but  our  congregations  who  saved 
us  from  the  horns  of  the  Sabbath  dilemma.  The  Conference  agreed  to 
publish  a special  separate  prayer  service  for  Sunday  worhip  and  m fact 
proceeded  to  do  so.  But  either  the  pamphlet,  separated  from  the  Union 
Prayer  Book,  appeared  as  a sectarian  offshoot,  or  the  Sunday  movement 
had  already  passed  its  peak;  in  any  case  our  only  official  attempt  at  a 
Sunday  prayer  book  found  no  favor,  the  booklet  saw  no  second  edition 
and  instead  was  given  an  unostentatious  burial  in  our  Reform  cemetery 
of  experiments.  Sunday  services  continued,  of  course,  but  in  ever  diminish- 
ing  numbers.  This  did  not,  alas,  betoken  a revival  of  the  Shabbat:  the- 
seventh  day  remained  as  little  observed  as  ever.  The  outcome  of  the 

Sunday  controversy  meant,  however,  two  things:  one,  that  Er idgy  night 

had  (literally  speaking)  carried  the  day;  and  two,  that  Shabbat  femghied^ 
fbr־us,~m  principle  at  least.  The  weekly  day  of  holiness./ “However  we 
may  interpret  the  statement  o't  its  aivme  holiness,”  said  Voorsanger, 
“that  institution  is  indissolubly  interwoven  with  other  elements  that  make 
up  our  religious  system.”^"  In  the  sixty  years  which  have  pas.sed  since 
then,  this  Conference  has  not  changed  its  position.  ; 

But  while  we  have  not  changed  we  have  also  not  done  anything  about 
it.  I have  already  indicated  that  only  once  in  this  time  span  did  we  put 
the  complete  Sabbath  question  on  our  agenda.  In  1936  Felix  Levy,  then 
President  of  the  CCAR,  recommended  that  the  matter  be  studied,^״  and  , 
the  following  year,  in  Columbus,  Israel  Harburg  delivered  an  address^ 
which  occupied  25  pages  of  t\)e^Y.earbook  and  which  I recommended  to 
you  for  most  profitable  readinfe.^'  He  traced  the  reasons  for  the  silence  of 
our  movement  on  the  subject,  and  he  made  a number  of  cogent  observa.- 
tions  which  are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  then.  “First  and  foremost,  ^ 
he  said,  “we  should  free  ourselves  and  others  of  the  prevailing  notion  that 
Sabbath  observance  means  exclusively  attendance  at  Temple  service. 

He  reminded  us  that  more  than  worship  practice  or  ceremonies  was  at 
stake,  but  our  whole  attitude  toward  mitzvah  and  halakhah.  1 he  Sabbath 

The  Jewish  Reformer,  vol.  1 (1885),  No.  1,  p.  5 and  subsequent  is.sues. 

CCAR  Yearbook,  vol.  XII  (1902),  pp.  103  fl. 

יג  Ibid. 

^Ibid.,  vol.  XLVI  (1936),  p.  157. 

MVol  XLVII  (1937),  pp.  324  ff. 


or  rather  Columbus,  Platform  — still  stressed  total  Sabbath  observance 
and  counseled  that  “all  workday  labor  must  be  avoided,”  where  possible.” 

A rabbi  in  a small  community  suggested  that  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity  should  voluntarily  assume  a “Sabbath  watch”  and  promise  to 
attend  one  particular  Sabbath  morning  a month,  thus  assuring  the 
congregation  of  a minyan.” 

The  historic  fight  over  the  Sunday-Sabbath  which  began  in  America 
during  the  1860’s  and  lasted  for  50  years  was,  if  one  was  to  believe  the 
proponents  of  the  shift,  an  attempt  to  rescue  Jewish  worship  and  thereby  ׳ 

Judaism  itself.  They  claimed  that,  with  daily  prayers  having  disappeared  | 

and  Saturday  services  ever  more  poorly  attended,  the  only  recourse  was  | 

to  attract  Jews  to  a Sunday  service.  Holdheim  was  the  father  of  this  idea, י ׳ 

but  while  in  Europe  he  found  almost  no  supporters,  the  Sunday  service 
movement  spread  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  While  the  opponents 
did  not  deny  that  one  could  get  larger  attendances  on  a Sunday  morning, 
they  believed  that  once  Reform  instituted  Sunday  as  the  chief  worship 
day,  two  consequences  would  be  inevitable:  whatever  little  was  left  of 
Shabbat  would  be  further  attenuated,  and  there  would  be  a real  danger 
of  Reform  Judaism  becoming  a schismatic  sect.  Moritz  Loth,  a founder 
and  the  first  president  of  the  UAHC,  was  so  emphatic  on  this  point  that 
he  advocated  the  adoption  of 

a code  of  laws  which  are  not  to  be  invaded  under  the  plausible  phrase 
of  reform;  namely,  . . . that  the  Sabbath  shall  be  observed  on  Saturday 
and  never  be  changed  . . . ; that  any  Rabbi  who,  by  his  preaching  or 

)acts  advises  ...  to  observe  our  Sabbath  on  Sunday  has  forfeited  the 
right  to  preach  before  a Jewish  congregation,  and  any  congregation 
employing  such  a Rabbi  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  deprived  of  the 
honor  to  be  a member  of  the  Union  of  Congregations.“ 

On  the  other  side  were  equally  sincere  advocates  of  regular  Sunday 
services.  Some,  like  Hyman  G.  Enelow,  took  up  the  old  Holdheim  argu- 
ment  and  argued  for  an  official  transfer  of  the  day  of  rest  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  To  this  Conference  he  quoted  the  midrashic  rule: ל א מ ן 
השבת מתיר א אל א ממ י שפק ד ע ל השב ת,  “Fear  not  the  Sabbath  but  Him  who 
instituted  it.””  Others  who  advocated  Sunday  services  did  so  from 
prnrmatin  rather  than  theological  motiyegL  and,  while  they  wanted  to 
-^retain  the  seventh  day  as  Shabbat,  nonetheless  felt  that  it  would  be  - 
as  Kohler  said  at  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  — “the  most  cruel  and  , 

stubborn,  the  most  stupid  and  fanatical  blindfoldness  of  mind  and  heart 
to  deny  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  Jewish  employees  (who  have 

“ Plaut,  The  Growth  of  Reform  Judaism,  Ch.  XIV,  # 5. 

“Siegfried  Gelles,  “Ein  Vorschlag  zur  Sabbath-Heiligung,”  Liberales  Juden- 
tum,  vol.  6 (1914),  Nos.  6-7,  pp.  1.52  ff. 

“ UAHC,  Proceedings  of  the  1st  Council,  p.  1.  Loth  made  his  statement  on 
Oct.  10,  1872,  in  an  address  to  K.  K.  Benai  Yeshurun,  of  which  he  was  president. 

He  gave  the  observance  of  Shabbat  equal  weight  with  that  of סיל ה  and שחיט ה. 

” Sifra  on  Lev.  19:30.  Enelow's  address  is  found  in  CCAR  Yearbook,  vol. 

XIII  (1903),  pp.  168  ff. 
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These  then  are  the  history,  the  ideas,  the  problems  which  have  formed 
the  Sabbath  as  we  have  it  today.  Before  we  can  speak  of  the  future  we 
must  first  properly  ask:  Just  where  are  we  now?  How  much  or  how 
little  is  really  observed  in  our  movement?  We  all  have  of  course  our  im- 
pressions  and  I have  the  feeling  that  perhaps  we  prefer  not  to  kno\^ 
with  too  great  precision  what  our  people  do  or  do  not  do.  But  now  that 
the  matter  is  once  more  before  us  we  have  to  look  at  the  contemporary 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  Reform  Jews  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  think, 
hope  or  fear  it  is. 

To  give  us  some  basis  for  discussion  I prepared  a brief,  one-page 
questionnaire  which  1 sent  to  350  colleagues  who  were  selected  at  random. 
I only  made  sure  that  all  American  states,  as  well  as  Canada  and  Central 
America,  were  included  and  that  enough  congregations  in  small  towns 
were  represented.  Perhaps  because  of  its  brevity  or  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  subject  matter,  I received  a 43%  response  without  any 
kind  of  follow-up.  Briefly,  here  is  my  analysis  of  the  answers  to  the 
three  questions.^  I must  remind  you  that  this  survey  is  in  no  wise 
scientific,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  represent  anything  more  than  the  opin- 
ions  of  150  colleagues.  But  it  does  say  something  about  how  they  view 
the  present  situation  in  their  own  congregations  and,  perhaps  equally 
important,  it  says  something  about  their  own  views. 

The  first  question  dealt  with  home  observances.  Most  rabbis  instruct 
their  congregants  and  especially  their  children  in  some  observance,  and 
according  to  the  survey  about  80%  of  our  congregants  (at  least  those 
with  children)  observe  something.  Women  light  candles,  with  or  without 
blessings,  wine  is  served,  with  or  without  a  ברכ ה,  a family  dinner  is 
eaten,  with  or  without  any  ceremony.  Havdalah  is  practised  rarely.  This 
is  the  extent  of  it.  If  it  is  not  yet  reduel io  ad  absurdum,  it  is  reductio  ad 


minimum. 


The  second  question  concerned  Temple  attendance.  The  majority  of 
the  rabbis  stress  Friday  night  over  Saturday  morning  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  like  to  do  so.  Do  they  ask  people  to  attend  because  it  is 
demanded  or  because  it  is  desired,  and  therefore  merely  svggestedl  While 
our  colleagues  do  demand  it  of  children  and  especially  confirmands,  only 
a few  consider  religious  services  in  the  synagogue  as  a requirement  that 
has  to  do  with  God  and  as  a demand  that  can  be  made  on  adults.  Why 


do  rabbis  suggest  attendance?  Because  it  is  good  mental  health,  it  pro- 
motes  peace  of  mind,  is  good  for  Jewish  affirmation  and  unity  and  gener- 
ally  is  portrayed  — in  our  colleagues’  words  as  beneficial  to  man. 
There  is  almost  no  mention  of  God  or  holiness  — we  hold  such  concepts 
in  reserve  until  the  worshipper  enters  the  Temple.  And  people  who  do 
not  think  that  synagogue  worship  does  anything  measurable  for  them  are 


I want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Heinz  Warschauer,  Director 
of  Education  at  Holy  Blossom  Temple,  for  assisting  in  the  collation  and  inter- 
pretation  of  these  data. 
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was  the  keystone  of  Jewish  life,  he  reiterated,  and  what  we  did  or  did  not 
do  with  it  would  spell  out  the  success  or  failure  of  our  movement. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  in  1937  we  were  concentrating  on  our  new 
Platform  (which  speaks  politely  of  the  need  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Sabbath),  or  because  Jewish  existence  in  Europe  was  rushing  toward  its 
nadir,  and  because  the  cataclysmic  events  of  the  next  decades  left  little 
room  for  truly  fundamental  reconsiderations  of  the  type  which  Harburg 
had  submitted,  that  we  turned  our  collective  face  almost  entirely  away 
from שב ת קד ש. 

Almost,  but  not  entirely.  Two  apparently  disparate  developments, 
each  representing  an  important  aspect  of  the  Sabbath,  occupied  us  in  the 
intervening  years. 

VOne  was  the  dramatic  and  unforeseen  return  of  Sabbath  morning 
services  to  our  Reform  movement.  They  came  dressed  in  the  garment  of 
the  Bar  Mitzvah  and  presented  us  with  new  and  different  problems. 
We  did  not  and  do  not  always  like  what  comes  along  with  this  reincar- 
nation,  but  I say  frankly  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  formerly  unwelcome 
Bar  Mitzvah  who  with  his  breaking  voice,  imperfect  Hebrew  and  his  many 
relatives  and  friends  has  given  us  an  entirely  new  lease  on  Sabbath 
celebration.  The  least  he  will  have  done  is  to  have  given  us  a new  basis 
for  development,  for  he  has  reopened  the  doors  to  the  synagogue  on 
Sabbath  mornings  and,  even  more  important,  has  caused  Jews  to  re- 
member  the  Sabbath  in  ways  they  had  not  remembered  it  for  some  time. 
This  situation  has  also  pointed  up  sharply  what  we  have  known  for  some 
time:  that  we  no  longer  have  the  same  people  in  our  movement  as  we  had 
60  years  or  even  30  years  ago,  and  that  we  therefore  have  opportunities 
of  which  our  predecessors  could  hardly  dream. 

The  second  development  is  closely  related  to  the  first.  It  is  the  great 
increase  of  interest  in  guiding  principles  for  Reform  Jews,  highlighted  by 
the  growth  of  our  Responsa  literature  and,  specifically,  of  responsa  con- 
cerning  the  Sabbath.  The  Yearbooks  of  our  Conference  bear  less  testimony 
to  this  than  the  writings  of  our  teacher  Solomon  Freehof.^^  Jews  still  - or 
is  it,  again?  — want  to  know  whether  certain  procedures  are  allowed  or 
forbidden,  whether  one  may  or  may  not  keep  a gift  shop  open  or  whether 
committee  meetings  are  permissible  on  Friday  night,  and  so  forth. 
“Allowed,”  “forbidden”:  we  have  not  heard  these  words  for  a long  time 
in  the  meetings  of  the  CCAR.  We  have  heard  that  some  practices  were 
beneficial  and  others  were  not,  that  some  were  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
and  others  were  not,  but  we  shied  away  from  calling  anything  “forbidden” 
if  we  could  possibly  avoid  it.  Now  the  concept  is  back  in  Reform  Jewish 
life  and  it  is  back  for  the  Sabbath  also  and  gives  it  a dimension  it  has 
ןז  not  had  for  us  in  a hundred  years.  It  is  none  too  early. — 

^ Of  older  responsa  see  e.  g.,  CCAR  Yearbook,  vol.  XXXVII  (1927),  pp.  203  fl. 

A ן (Lauterbach);  vol.  XLII  (1932),  p.  82  f.  (Lauterbach):  vol.  LXII  (1952),  pp. 

jU'd/  ' ‘ 12911.  (Bettan);  Freehof,  Reform  Jeirish  Practice,  2 vols.  (1944,  1952);  Reform 

Responsa  (1960);  Recent  Reform  Responsa  (1963):  all  published  by  HUC  Press, 
Cincinnati. 
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our  own  sense  of  worth,  our  externalization  of  values  — in  short,  the 
decline  of  worship  is  a fundamental  aspect  of  our  western  civilization. 
We  Jews  who  live  at  its  periphery  react  more  quickly  to  the  swing  of 
the  wheel,  we  are  less  rooted  and  therefore,  spiritually  as  well  as  physi- 
cally,  the  most  mobile  element  in  our  society.  This  is  the  subject  which 
our  new  Joint  Commission  on  Worship  will  tackle.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  for  me  to  anticipate  its  research  and  recommendations,  but 


Xr- 


Q 
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some  matters  must  be  obvious  to  all  of  us. 

One  is,  that  the  fond  dream  of  the  founders  — that  a beautiful  under- 
standable  service  will  bring  the  Jew  back  into  the  synagogue  — has  not^ 
and  will  not  become  reality.  It  was  based  on  the  misconception  that 
־־׳esthetics  and  philosopny,  properly  presented,  are  the  bases  on  which 
worship  is  founded.  It  was  as  fallacious  as  the  Talmudic  prediction  that 
it  would  always  be  rainy  on  Friday  and  sun-bright  on  Saturday'*‘‘  (al- 
though  some  rabbis  still  believe  this  is  so  and  thus  explain  the  poor 
Friday  night  turnout).  We  will  of  course  revise  our  prayer  books  from  5 
time  to  time,  our  Liturgy  Committee  will  carefully  scrutinize  each  word, 
rabbis  will  worry  about  their  sermons  and  think  of  many  ways  to  attract 
the  multitudes,  they  will  have  baby  namings  and  installations  and  boy  j 
scout  nights  and  Onge  Shabbat  and  forums,  concerts  and  films  and  youth  / 
dances  — in  vain,  none  of  these  hallowed  devices  will  by  itself  produce׳ 
worshipfulness  and  devotion.  The  malaise  lies  deeper. 

We  will  get  farther  perhaps  if  we  ask  not  why  we  fail  but  why  we 
succeed  on  any  level.  Why  do  some  people  come  to  Temple  on  Shabbat? 

In  part  because  of  various  external  .stimuli,  certainly;  in  part  also  be- 
cause  they  do  have  an  inner  urge  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger ,_how- 
ever  ineffectively  they  manage  to  do  this  at  our  services.  But  there  is 
one  otffe?  reason,  ähd  it  is  often  overlooked.  Many  people  come  10  Temple 
because  it  is  Shabbat.  They  may  not  be  aware  of  it  at  all  times;  still, 
they  often  have  a residual  sense  of  obligation.  Have  you  not  heard  the 
most  recalcitrant  absentees  of  your  congregation  say:  “Yes,  I know  I 
ought  to  be  there,  but . . .”  There  is  more  of  a sense  of  ought  in  our 
members  than  we  realize.  Search  deeply  enough  and  you  will  find  that  • 
the  knowledge  of  mitzvah  is  still  present  on  some  level. 

I hold  therefore  that  strengthening  our  feeling  for  worship  is  only  one 
side  of  the  coin.  Strengthening  the  feeling  for  the  Sabbath  is  the  other. 

In  fact,  we  would  have  little  worship  left  were  it  not  for  Shabbat.  It  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  our  worship  which  has  saved  the  Sabbath,  but  ex- 
actly  the  reverse:  it  is  the  Sabbath,  weak  and  emaciated  though  it  is, 
which  has  saved  our  worship.  (The  few  surviving  Sunday  services,  based 
on  local  traditions  and  attractive  lectures,  do  not  prove  the  contrary.)  I 
We  have  been  entirely  too  one-sided  in  our  approach.  We  have  said:  / 
Make  the  service  attractive  and  people  will  return  to  the  Sabbath.  Now  j 
I present  the  other  side:  Make  the  Sabbath  attractire  as  a precondition 
for  people  returning  to  the  services.  This  point  of  view  has  a direct  bear- 
ing  on  the  recommendations  we  will  make. 
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therefore  free  to  stay  away  or,  when  on  occasion  they  do  come,  evaluate 
the  experience  as  they  would  any  lecture,  concert  or  entertainment.  The 
־synagogue’s  Nielsen  ratings  would  be  very  low;  our  survey  shows  the 
percentage  of  regular  attendance  to  be  10%  of  the  potential  in  the  larger 
congregations  (or  2025%־  if  once  a month  is  deemed  “regular”);  it  is  a 
little  higher  in  the  smaller  ones  - and  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  rabbinic  double  vision  which  is  the  result  of  overwork,  frustration  and 
incurable  optimism. 

The  final  question  read  as  follows:  Do  you  instruct  your  children 
and  or  adults  in  the  Sabbath  observance  of  any מצוו ת עש ה  and מצוו ת ל א 
תעשה,  and  if  so,  which?  The  majority  chose  to  overlook  this  question 
altogether.  Some  filled  the  space  with  question  marks.  One  asked: 
“What  is  this  ־ an  Orthodox  questionnaire?”  Another  wrote:  “Whom 
are  you  kidding?”  The  rest  mention  study,  visiting  the  sick  and  rest 
under מצוו ת עש ה,  and  abstinence  from  chores,  from  visiting  the  hair 
dresser  and  public  parties  or  such  under  the  heading  of ל א תעש ה.  The 
number  of  people  whom  our  colleagues  surmise  to  be  practicing  any 
observances  is  modestly  respectable  for מצוו ת עש ה,  mainly  because  the 
respondents  included  anyone  who  made  Kiddush  or  kindled  Sabbath 
lights  at  home.  When  it  comes  to  things  that  Reform  Jews  do  not  do 
on  Shabbat,  the  percentage  drops  sharply,  near  the  zero  point.  In  other 
words,  there  is  hardly  any  observance  of כ ל מלאכ ת עבוד ה ל א תעש ה;  in 
this  respect  there  is  for  our  people  no  difference  between שב ת  and חו ל. 
What  rest  there  is,  may  be  termed  North  American  leisure,  but  not 

.שבת מנוח ה 

Throughout  the  answers  runs  a sense  of  quiet  desperation,  and  for 
good  reason.  Fortunately  for  us  there  are  many  other  “activities^  tJ> 
bring  our  people  to  Temple  and  many  other“ pTotfieinno  take  our  minds 
"oITThe  cenfral  issue”־  which  however  is  thereby  not  rendered  any  less 
pressing. 

I must  confess  that  I experienced  a fleeting  temptation  to  withhold 
these  figures  from  publication,  lest  those  who  wish  us  ill  would  use  them 
as  a means  of  attacking  the  validity  of  our  movement.  But  not  only  are 
others  in  circumstances  which  are  basically  similar,  we  at  least  choose  to 
face  our  dilemma  head  on,  for  only  a frank  confrontation  with  the  full 
extent  of  the  corrosion  of  Sabbath  consciousness  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  chart  our  course  for  the  future.  W'^e  must  be  done  with  all  fiction 
and  begin  with  the  facts. 


V 

The  facts  spell  out  a significant  failure  in  the  two  areas  of  Sabbath 
worship.  Sabbath  rest  and  sanctification.  The  failures  are  related,  but 
they  are  far  from  identical. 

The  weakness  of  Sabbath  worship  is  of  course  only  in  part  attributable 
to  our  neglect  of  Shabbat.  It  is  our  whole  modern  attitude  toward  prayer 
which  is  involved,  our  theology  and  deology,  our  ambivalent  relation  to 
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1.  The  weakness  of  Sabbath  worship  is  only  in  part  due  to  the  weakness 
of  worship  feeling  in  our  time.  It  is  due  also,  and  in  greater  measure  than 
usually  recognized,  to  the  erosion  of שב ת קד ש.  Conversely,  what  feeds  the 
existing  observance  of  Sabbath  worship  is  only  partly  the  pervasive 
human  need  for  prayer,  or  the  various  time-bound  attractions  provided 
by  rabbi  and  synagogue,  but  in  greater  part  than  realized  the  residual 
strength  of  Sabbath  feeling.  It  is  the  Sabbath  which  keeps  communal 
worship  alive  as  much  as  worship  keeps  the  Sabbath  alive. 

2.  The  attenuation  of  Sabbath  observance  is  related  to  the  popular 
confusion  of  Reform  Judaism  with  extreme  permissiveness,  which  is  in 
turn  caused  by  our  failure  to  formulate  a Reform  halakhah.  What  is 
true  in  general  is  true  for  the  Sabbath.  But  here  as  elsewhere  there  does 
remain  a rudimentary  respect  for  halakhah  which,  when  we  bring  it  into 
play,  has  surprising  depth.  There  still  is  Sabbath  law,  and  perchance  it 
can  be  of  regenerative  power. 


VI 

What  then  can  we  do?  Does  the  future  hold  any  promise  for  us?  Two 
premises  are  necessary  for  any  kind  of  program:  we  must  have  definite 
goals,  and  these  goals  must  be  realistic. 

Premise  one.  We  must  resolve  that  the  Shabbat  problem  is  of  lasting 
concern  to  us  and  not  merely  of  passing  interest.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  we  should  continue  to  disregard  this  question  and  thereby  con- 
tribute  by  our  silence  to  the  neglect  of  the  Sabbath.  Shabbat  must  remain 
on  our  agenda.  I suggest  that  this  Conference  resolve  to  estahbsh  a permanent 
committee  to  define  goals  for  the  observance  of  Shabbat  and  to  delineate  ivays 
and  means  to  approach  these  goals.  After  some  years  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion  we  may  be  ready  to  suggest  to  the  UAHC  the  establishrnent  of  a 
Joint  Commission.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  new  Joint  Commission  on 
Worship  is  not  the  agency  to  deal  with  the  Sabbath.  The  problem  of 
worship  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  Sabbath,  and  vice  versa. 

Premise  two.  Our  goals  must  be  meaningful  in  the  context  of  Reform 
Jewish  life.  We  do  ■jim  at  rho  rp-frpatiQti  of  the  traditional  Sabbath.- 
Both  the  theologicaTand  the  sociological  foundations  of  such  a return 
have  disappeared.  Our  goals  must  reflect  devotion  and  imagination  of  our 
own  movement  as  well  as  the  springs  of  tradition.  We  will  have  to  choose 
those  elements  from  the  wealth  of  past  Sabbath  treasures  which  may 
serve  as  the  ingredients  for  a new  and  viable  structure.  They  will  be 
drawn  from  those  ideas  which  we  presented  earlier  (see  above,  II):  there 
will  be זכו ר  and שמו ר,  there  will  be  emphases  on  home  as  well  as  synagogue,  j 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  people;  our  Sabbath  must  be  celebrating  the 
specifically  Jewish  as  well  as  the  broadly  universal;  and,  last  but  not  least,  ׳ 
it  must  make  demands  and  speak  of עש ה  and ל א תעש ה. 

No  one’s  single  thought  can  anticipate  the  multitude  of  ideas  which 
will  come  out  of  such  cooperative  study.  We  merely  make  a beginning 
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Before  I turn  to  them,  however,  I must  address  myself  to  a related 
matter,  an  additional  reason  which  has  determined  our  Sabbath  failures. 

I refer  to  the  erosion  of  the  concept  of  mitzvah,  of  any  sense  of  obliga- 
tion  vis-a-vis  the  Sabbath.  We  are  reaping  here  the  fruits  of  permissive- 
ness  which  have  grown,  ripened  and  have  inevitably  turned  rotten.  Our 
own  awareness  of  halakhah  is  so  attenuated  that  it  is  hardly  alive  at  all. 
Out  of  the  150  replies  to  the  questionnaire  there  were  not  10  who  made 
1 1 a demanji-of  Sabbath  observance  and  some  of  these  added  in  a post- 
C script:  What  good  would  it  do?  They  are  right,  of  course.  Short  of 

I some  resolve  by  this  Conference  to  introduce  a level  of  halakhah  into 
Reform  Jewish  life,  short  of  some  understanding  that  even  Liberals  must 
submit  to  obligation,  be  it  theological,  historical,  national  or  even  con- 
gregational  in  origin  - short  of  this  there  will  be  only  frustration  and 
further  decay.  Our  “mental  health”  approach  to  the  Sabbath  is  a failure. 
The  fact  is  that  the  rabbi’s  opinion  of  Sabbath  observance  as  “desirable” 
and  “good  for  the  Jew”  has  not  been  convincing.  Why  not  recognize 
this?  Of  course,  the  rabbi  cannot  suddenly  make  Sabbath  demands  when 
the  foundation  for  making  any  demand  has  not  been  laid. 

Has  the  time  not  come,  my  colleagues,  to  make  the  turn  which  has 
been  overdue  for  a hundred  years?  It  is  my  suggestion  that  this  Con- 
ference  which  will  ineluctibly  proceed  to  a reconsideration  of  Reform 
halakhah  begin  its  labors  in  the  field  of  Sabbath  observance.  For  I hold 
that  with  all  the  erosion  which  has  taken  place,  there  remains  along 
with  the  total  residual  power  of  the  Sabbath  — a basic  respect  for 
halakhah  which  we  have  utilized  all  too  rarely.  But  when  we  do  we  are 
aware  that  there  are  possibilities. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  two  familiar  aspects  of ל א תעש ה.  None  of  you 
officiates  either  at  a funeral  or  at  a wedding  on  the  Sabbath.  If  your 
members  complain  of  inconvenience,  you  say  No.  You  would  perhaps 
not  mind  making הבדל ה  while  it  is  still  light,  but  you  will  wait  with 
).  ^  קידושי ן  until  it  is  dark.  You  yourself  may  smoke,  ride,  shop,  work  or 

\ violate  the  Shulhan  Arukh  in  a hundred  ways,  but  you  will  not  assist  in 

iln  * a celebration  of  nuptial  holiness  or  say  the  relevant  blessings  on  Shabbat. 

Why?  Because  you  don’t  want  to  write  a  כתוב ה  you  don’t  use  anyway? 
Because  suddenly  you  don’t  want  to  assist  in  a business  transaction? 
Or  because  you  don’t  want  to  transgress  the  principle אי ן מערבי ן שמח ה 
בשמחה?■•’’  Yet  you  say  No  and  firmly  so  and,  mirabile  dictu,  your  members 
respect  your  stand.  You  say  “It  is  Shiibhat,”  nnd  tli״  [■■««■■pi■»  tiTn-iaMt-nnH 
They  may  not  know  the  word  halakhah,  but  they  respect  it  vaguely  if 
you  will  help  them  respect  it.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  midrashic 
text  which  says: אי ן שב ת בטל ה מישרא ל,  “The  Sabbath  will  never  dis- 
appear  ^roJ^Jsra^  I 

m «■׳»■*<  WV't  Wr^’sui?rff?am^  tni^ection  by^  rep^tmg  its  ma^  projl^tions:  • 

— f a ^ * •A'O  l’\  i-PirKW  / 

A/o‘ed  K.  8b.  In  its  traditional  setting  the  principle  refers  of  course  to  wed- 
dings  dunng  the  festival  week. 
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contain  diverse  readings.  In  other  words,  just  as  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  a Haggadah  for  our  movement,  so  can  we  produce  a Sabbath 
Book  and  then  set  about  with  all  our  persuasive  power  and  energy  to  get 
it  accepted. 

But,  you  will  say,  what  happens  to  our  service?  Our  service  will  not  be 
affected,  certainly  not  adversely.  The  10  or  20%  of  our  congregants  who 
now  put  in  an  appearance  will  continue  to  come  and,  if  need  be,  eat  a 
little  earlier.  I am  thinking  of  the  80  or  90%  who  rarely  come  and  whose 
Sabbath  needs  we  have  almost  completely  disregarded.  We  have  said,  in 
effect,  “Temple  or  nothing,  take  it  or  leave  iL”  Yet,  where  is  it  written 
that  one  can  truly  observe  the  Sabbath  only  at  Temple  on  Friday  night? 

We  owe  our  people  an  alternative  for  Temple  attendance,  especially  since 
this  alternative  is  steeped  in  Jewish  tradition  and  sentiment. 

Even  if  I would  be  convinced  that  a concerted  Friday  night  home 
service  program  would  be  superlatively  effective  and  eventually  diminish 
my  Friday  night  attendance  to  the  vanishing  point,  even  then  would  I 
gladly  proceed  with  my  efforts,  in  fact  I would  redouble  them.  I would 
then  happily  abandon  my  Friday  night  services  and  concentrate  on__ 
Shabbat  morning,  as  my  traditionalist  colleagues  in  Toronto  have  done. 
Thei^ all  Conservative  and  Orthodox  synagogues  have  closed  down  their 
late  services  on  Friday  and  instead  record  increased  attendances  on  J• 
Sabbath  morning.  Their  members  come  from  the  same  neighborhoods  / 
as  mine  and  belong  to  the  same  occupational  and  social  strata.  For  them  / 
Shabbat  morning  is  a possibility  — ״ but  only  because  they  no  longer  have  I 
Sabbath  Eve  services.  Meanwhile,  for  most  of  us  this  will  not  be  thej 
immediate  problem,  although  I think  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  re- 
ascendency  of  Shabbat  morning  most  seriously. 

In  any  case,  our  Friday  night  worship  hours  are  in  no  danger  from  a 
resuscitation  of  home  observance.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  overnight 
success  in  this  effort.  But  we  must  start.  Our  Brotherhoods  are  already 
on  record  as  favoring  this  enterprise  and  surely  we  can  enlist  our  Sister- 
hoods  for  a task  which  is  so  well  fitted  to  their  purposes.  What  is  needed, 
and  I repeat  it  once  more,  is  for  us  to  cease  considering  Judaism  a Temple 
activity.  None  of  us  believes  that  it  is,  but  by  inadvertence  and  circum- 
stance  we  have  led  our  members  to  accept  this  as תור ה למש ה מסינ י.  In  the 
area  of  social  action  we  have  already  magnificently  demonstrated  our 
capacity  for  making  Judaism  effective  beyond  the  synagogue;  now  let  us 
do  for  Jewish  observance  what  we  have  done  for  social  action.  Instead 
of  making  our  congregants  come  to  us,_let  us  go  to  them  into  theirJ10mes_ 
with  our  treasures  of  .lewish  life.  And  if  we  go  to  therfl  they  will  also  come  ^ ^ 
' to  us. 

“The  matter  is  not  too  far  from  thee.”  We  do  not  start  from  the 
zero  point.  Friday  night  still  has  reality  for  many  whom  we  never  sec 
at  Temple.  Perhaps  the  subject  is,  like  Torah,  dependent  on  our  mouth 
and  our  will:כ י קרו ב אלי ך הדב ר מא ד בפי ך ובלבב ך לעשות ו. 
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today,  and  this  paper  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  some  areas  for  dis- 
cussion  and  some  possibilities  for  new  approach  patterns. 
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Friday  Night 


I venture  to  say  that  a test  of  free  association  with  the  words  “F'riday 
night”  would  produce  one  overwhelming  response  amongst  rabbis  and 
another  amongst  our  members.  When  you  hear  “Friday  night”  you  think, 
quite  naturally,  of  services.  The  majority"  of  our  members,  if  they  think 
in  Jewish  terms  at  all,  will  probably  associate  Friday  night  first  and 
foremost  with  candles  and  Kiddush,  or  more  likely,  with  family,  and  only 
then  with  services.  I have  tested  it  often  enough  to  state  this  with 
confidence,  and  I draw  an  important  conclusion  from  it. 

Fridau  ninht  as  a familu  night,  with  or  without  some  mitzvot  performed, 
isHfiifa  r'e^iy  arnon^^tnmnyo^j'  our  people.  What  have  we  done  to  give 
this  feeling  a meaningful  mode  of  expression?  Next  to  nothing.  Our 
Union  Prayer  Book  allots  two  and  a half  pages  in  the  Appendix  to  it  and 
assumes  ab  initio  that  a Reform  Jew  will  not  or  cannot  recite  more  than 
one  line  of  Kiddush.^־  The  less  said  of  our  Union  Home  Prayer  Book  in 
this  regard  the  better.  We  leave  it  to  the  National  Federation  of  Temple 
Brotherhoods  to  devise  a more  effective  home  service,  we  leave  it  to  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Ceremonies  to  create  a havdalah  service  in  experi- 
mental  pamphlet  form,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  colleagues 
to  mimeograph,  multigraph  or  otherwise  reproduce  some  substantive 
suggestions  for  other  rich  and  prayerful  home  worship. 

The  reason  for  this  studied  underplay  of  Friday  night  observance  at 
y home  is  obvious:  We  do  not  want  to  compete  with  ourselves.  We  want  our 
people  to  light  candles,  yes;  we  want  tnem  to  say  Kiddush  and  a prayer 
or  two,  yes;  but  not  too  long,  not  too  much,  because  we  also  want  them  to 
get  through  with  dinner  and  hurry  to  Temple.  We  even  put  our  emaciated 
ברכת המזו ן  some  place  else,  lest  they  spend  too  much  time  at  home.^* 

But  suppose  they  do  not  want  to  come  to  Temple  or  cannot  come  for 
valid  reasons?  What  do  we  do  for  them?  Nothing,  they  are  left  to  their 
own  devices.  So  are  the  families  of  those  congregations  which  do  not  have 
a late  Friday  night  service.  And  what  happens  during  the  summer  when 
we  don’t  even  want  the  people  at  Temple?  Nothing. 

I suggest  that  we  create  a full  book  for  use  on  Friday  nights  at  home. 
It  should  contain  a service  to  be  used  by  people  who  that  evening  for 
whatever  rbusun  will  not  come  to  '1  emple.  it  snould  have^ppeal  for 
young  and  old;  it  should  speak  about  the  Sabbath  and  its  opportunities; 
it  should  contain  some  guidance  for  Sabbath  observance;  and  it  should 


I i *י  The  first  edition  of  our  prayer  book  had  the  full  Kiddush  for  home  use;  the 
1 second  edition  abbreviated  it  to  one  line;  the  last  edition  restored  the  full 
^ \ Kiddush  — but  in  mutilated  form  and  to  the  synagogue  service  only. 

**  The  first  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  still  had  a respectable  Hebrew 

.ברכת המזו ן 
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tionist  Guide*^  and  others  would  not.  No  matter  - in  order  to  create  a 
Sabbath  guide  our  Conference  could  present  all  of  these  motivations  in  a 
preface  and  leave  the  theology  to  the  individual,  or  it  could  omit  such  a 
statement  altogether.  We  only  need  to  agree  that  in  our  opinion  this 
ought,  and  this  ought  not,  to  be  done. 

We  have  ample  precedent  for  this.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Syna- 
gogue  Activities  in  1954  published  a volume  called  Respoma  in  which  no 
fewer  than  229  official  pronouncements  made  by  the  CCAR  between  1890 
and  1950  were  collected.^”  Our  last  ten  Yearbooks  have  carried  further 
decisions.  What  are  these  responsa  but  guides  to  rabbis  and  congregants? 
And  what  of  specific  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  scores  of  matters, 
some  of  which  are  reprinted  in  our  Rabbi’s  ManuaVl  Are  these  not  guides, 
are  these  not  Reform  halakhah?  Few  of  these  decisions  make  any  reference 

to  their  theological  foundation.  ... 

My  colleagues,  the  so-called  absence  of  a Reform  halakhah  is  fiction,  not 
fact.  Without  adding  a single  resolution,  our  present  halakhah  would 
occupy  a good-sized  volume.  In  denying  ourselves  the  full  effect  of  calling 
it  by  its  proper  name  we  also  rob  ourselves  of  the  most  distinctive  element 
of  Jewish  existence.  Mitzvah  is  an  indigenous  part  of  Judaism;  there 
can  be  no  Judaism  without  mitzvah.  And  there  can  be  no  Shabbat 
observance  without  definable  and  therefore  observable מצוו ת עש ה  and 

מצוות ל א תעש ה.  _ . , •r  ס f 

To  return  to  a concept  of  Reform  halakhah  is  not  to  falsify  Reform 

Judaism  but  to  return  to  its  fountain  heads.  All  the  early  Conferences 
and  synods  were  concerned  with  halakhah.  It  was  never  a question  o 
whether  to  have  rules,  but  what  rules  to  have.  I cannot  claim  to  be  the 
first  to  advocate  a Sabbath  guide.  Our  best  tradition  advocates  it. 

Item:  Max  Lilienthal  in  1854.  “We  wish  to  know  when  religious  cere- 
monies  have  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  life  and  when  they  have  to  be 
kept  at  any  price,  subjugating  life  and  its  exigencies.  In  a word,  we  wish 
to  know  what  in  our  law  is  God’s  command  and  what  is  the  work  of 
mortal  man.’’^' 

Item:  Jacob  Voorsanger  in  1903,  when  he  reported  to  the  CCAR  as  • 
chairman  of  the  Conference  Sabbath  Committee.  “We  have  perhaps,  m 
years  past,  put  too  much  stress  on  the  popularity  of  the  public  rituals  in 
so  far  as  they  represented  diversity  of  opinion  and  the  individuality  of 
their  authors;  and  perhaps  we  have  put  too  little  stress  on  the  great  act 
that  Judaism,  in  whatever  historical  form  it  presents  itself,  must  be  more 
a discipline  than  an  official  system;  more  of  a factor  in  character  building 
than  a theology.  The  great  need  of  our  people  at  the  present  time  is 
that  of  a strong  and  correct  definition  in  what,  aside  from  official  service, 

•<’ A Guide  for  Reform  Jews  (Bloch:  New  York,  1944).  pp.  12  ff.;  A Guide  to 
Jewish  Ritual  (Reconstructionist  Press;  New  York,  1962).  This  latter  Guide 
deals  in  some  detail  with  the  Sabbath  and  does  so  from  a liberal  point  of  view. 

‘»Ed  by  Jacob  G.  Schwarz  (UAHC:  New  York,  1954).  mimeographed. 

M The  Asmonean,  1854,  p.  85.  See  Plaut,  The  Growth  of  Reform  Judaism.  Ch. 
XIV,  #1. 
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Saturday 


Again,  I will  not  treat  here  of  our  worship  services  nor  of  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  conundrum,  nor  of  related  problems,  such  as  the  holding  of 
religious  schodoit-Saterdar-m^»«^^  I will  address  myself  now  to  the 
^qaStluii  uTSatui^ay  as  a part  of  Shabbat.  We  are  here,  alas,  at  the  point 
of  unawareness.  If  our  people  still  remember  Friday  night  on  some  level, 
they  no  longer  grasp  that  Shabbat  has  24  hours.  They  have,  in  the  style 
though  not  the  sense  of  the  ancient  rabbis  who  reduced  all  commandments 
to  one,  reduced  the  Sabbath  to  Friday  night,  if  not  worse.  The  morning, 
the  afternoon,  no  longer  carry  even  a reflection  of  holiness.  They  are 
^ part  of  merely  another  weekday.  To  this  especially,  my  colleagues,  we 
need  to  address  ourselves. 

I do  not  blame  the  people.  I need  look  no  farther  than  our  own  move- 
ment  to  find  a  שעי ר לעזאז ל.  We  have  failed  to  give  direction  to  our  people. 
How  can  they  know  what  is  expected  when  we  steadfastly  refuse  to  tell 
them?  Vague  pronouncements  about  “observing  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath 
are  about  as  efficacious  as  talking  about  “being  good’׳  or  observing  “a 
spirit  of  charity.”  I am  of  course  talking  about  a guide  for  Shabbat.  Say 
No  to  such  a guide  and  you  will  by  your  negation  condone  our  present 

.הפקרות 

We  have  talked  long  enough  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  a Reform 
guide,  its  advantages  and  its  dangers.  I belong  to  those  who  strongly 
feel  that  without  a clear  presentation  of  some  Reform  halakhah  we 
will  have  ultimately  no  Reform  Judaism  left.  But  I am  also  aware 
that  this  Conference  is  not  ready  to  undertake  a far-reaching  project. 
I therefore  suggest  that  you  consider  nothing  else  but  the  creation  of  a 
Sabbath  guide.  It  will  serve  as  a pilot  project  for  the  larger,  more  compre- 
hensive  guide.  It  will  tell  us  much  about  the  potential  of  discipline  in 
our  movement;  its  success  or  failure  after  a decade  of  application  will 
instruct  us  about  the  expansion,  alteration  or  abandonment  of  similar 
experiments. 

The  often  heard  objection  that  a guide  will  establish  minimum  norms 
which  will  therefore  reduce  Reform  Judaism  to  a level  of  minimal  practice 
is  surely  not  applicable  in  the  area  of  Sabbath  observance.  How.  nm.ch 
more  minimal  can  we  become?. 

It  will  be  objected  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a guide  which  would 
not  be  motivated  by  a clear  philosophy  or  theology  and  which  would 
be  able  to  define  its  position.  True,  this  Conference  could  not  at  this  time 
reach  agreement  on  such  motivation.  Some  of  us  would  say:  “This  is 
how  we  understand  God’s  will  for  us,”  for  there  can  be  no מצוו ת  without 
God,  and  no  God  of  Israel  without מצוו ת;  others  would  speak  of  such  prac- 
tices  as  “sancta”  in  Kaplan’s  sense,  as  means  for  our  people’s  survival; 
still  others  would  plead  for  personal  discipline;  others  would  appeal  to  a 
historic  sense  of  unity;  and  we  certainly  have  scores  of  colleagues  who 
would  advocate'such  rules  as  good  mental  health  measures.  Some  would 
support  the  rationale  offered  by  Doppelt  and  Polish  or  the  Reconstruc- 
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infrequent.  Sabbath  - either  Friday  night  or  the  day  might  be  our 
V׳  new  family  times,  as  in  fact  they  already  are  for  many.  We  have  some- 
thing  to  build  upon  and  can  fill  a need  which  formerly  did  not  exist. 

We  have,  for  reasons  which  must  be  evident  to  all,  treated  Saturday 
■ afternonng  as  “empty”  time.  We  have  here,  however,  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity  for  study,  both  formal  and  informal.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  Talmud 
says, ל א נתנ ו שבתו ת וימי ם טובי ם לישרא ל אל א ללמו ר בה ם תור ה,  that  Sabbaths 
and  festivals  were  given  us  only  for  the  sake  of  study,'’®  then  why  be 
satisfied  merely  to  recommend  this,  like  good  deeds  and  love,  to  our 
congregants?  Why  not  provide  opportunities  in  the  synagogue  or  at  study 
groups  in  homes?  (This  would  also  help  us  to  revitalize  the  practice  of 
havdalah,  which  is  lovely  and  evocative  of  much  sentiment  and  which, 
incidentally,  should  be  regularly  made  at  Saturday  night  Bar  Mitzvah 
and  wedding  parties.  It  would  serve,  if  nothing  else,  the  purpose  of 
זכור;  even  an  ex  post זכיר ה  is  better  than  none.) 

Study  and  Shabbat  - have  we  not  recaptured  this  union  for  many  of 
our  children?  They  have  religious  school  classes  in  the  morning.  Why  not 
try  adult  classes  as  well? 

The  possibilities  are  many  once  we  start  to  think  about  them  seriously. 
We  might  well  revive  the  old  rule  that  activities למע ן הצבו ר  are  not  only 
permitted  but  desirable. ל א תבער ו א ש בכ ל משבותיכ ם,  said  the  Bible,  but 
, it  only  said  “in  ]four  habitations,”  not  in  God’s  habitation.  One  could  and 
would  light  fires  in  tJag  Temple  on  Shabbat,  for  it  was  for  the  sake  both  of 
God  and  the  peopla^'We  might  well  focus  on  the  Sabbath  as  the  day  on 
‘ which  one  serves  the  community.®* 

In  the  very  multiplicity  of  opportunities  will  lie  the  attraction  of  our 
new  Sabbath  guide.  It  can  no  longer  be  an  either-or,  do-and-don  t;  and 
we  must  be  specific,  not  vague.  We  will  point  out  the  mitzvah  of  having 
a guest  and  the  mitzvah  of  abstaining  from  chores  and  shopping,  and 
even  from  mourning.  And  we  will,  last  but  not  least,  speak  about  the 
mitzvah  of  worship. 

I have  understressed  this  latter  mitzvah  up  to  this  point,  simply 
because  we  have  so  often  tended  to  identify  Shabbat  and  services.  This 
does  not  however  obviate  the  obvious.  Prayer  is  a mitzvah,  public 
prayer  is  a mitzvah,  and ק ל והומ ר,  so  is  public  prayer  on  the  Sabbath. 
Here  too  we  have  ways  we  have  not  trod  and  avenues  we  have  not  ex- 
plored.  When  we  have  the  authority  to  demand  this  mitzvah  from  people 
we  usually  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  We  apply  it  to  confirmands,  not  so 
much מירא ת שמי ם  but מירא ת ר ב.  Our  logic  is  impeccable;  we  do  not  force 
our  children,  but  if  they  want  to  be  confirmed  they  have  to  cornply.  We 
mean  well  and  express  it  poorly.  We  mean  mitzvah  and  don  t use  the 

“ Jer.  Shahhnt  l.');.S. 

/^pSee  commentaries  on  Ex.  35:3. 

On  the  Sabbath  as  a unifying  element  for  the  people  and  the  creation  of 
loyalty  to  the  community,  see  Mac.  1:30;  Sank.  65b;  Gen.  R.  10;  /V8.  R.  23. 
See  also  M.  M.  Kaplan,  The  Meaning  of  God  in  Modern  Jewish  Religion  (Behr- 
man:  New  York,  1937),  pp.  34  and  57  ff. 
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charity  and  the  natural  manifestations  of  virtuous  conduct,  Judaism  really 
consists.  To  punctuate  the  necessity  for  such  a definition  we  need  not 
travel  beyond  the  environments  of  the  great  Sabbath  question.”®^ 

Item:  Joseph  Krauskopf  in  his  presidential  address  in  1904,  urging  a 
synod  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a guide.  “Where  there  is 
no  such  deliberative  body  there  is  no  authority,  and  where  there  is  no 
authority  we  have  a repetition  of  what  we  read  in  the  closing  words  of 
the  Book  of  Judges.  And  the  result  of  each  one  doing  what  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes  is  only  too  patent  to  all.”®“ 

Item:  Felix  Levy,  in  his  President’s  Message,  1937.  “I  am  not  pre- 
pared  to  say  how  we  can  recover  the  abandoned  ground  and  go  back  to 

some  form  of  halakhic  authority  and  practice I recommend  however 

that  a committee  be  appointed  . . . [to]  draw  up  a code  of  rules  for  guidance 
in  practice.”®* 

Item:  Samuel  Schulman,  in  presenting  his  own  Reform  platform  that 
same  year.  “For  the  average  individual,  pure  individualism  is  anarchy 
and,  therefore,  is  in  the  deepest  sense,  anti-social  and  irreligious.  Without 
liberty  our  religion  ceases  to  grow  and  develop.  Without  authority,  it 
disintegrates  and  dies  out.  In  time  of  excessive  authority,  liberty  must 
assert  itself.  In  our  time  of  excessive  liberty,  some  form  of  authority 
must  be  re-established.”  And  Israel  Harburg,  in  his  Sabbath  lecture: 
“We  will  never  get  out  of  the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  problem  of  Jewish 
observance  is  concerned  unless  we  stop  catering  to  the  passing  fancies  of 
' our  age  and  go  back  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  term מצוו ת”. ®< 

Our  people  are  looking  for  a catalogue  of מצוו ת,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
supply  it.  But  it  must  not  be  just  another  circumcized  Shulhan  Arukh. 
It  must  bear  the  best  imaginative  qualities  of  our  movement. 

We  recognize  that  “rest”  in  a society  which  is  already  surfeited  with 
useless  leisure  cannot  have  the  meaning  which  tradition  p;ave  to  it.  The 
39  categories  of  labor  have  but  a faint  relationship  to  needs  of  our  time. 
We  lack  the  theological  and  psychological  premises  for  taking  seriously  the 
Sabbath  questions  which  presently  agitate  our  Orthodox  brethren  here  and 
‘ in  Israel;  whether  to  make  ice  cubes  in  the  refrigerator  on  Shabbat;  the 
ערוב  in  Manhattan;  turning  on  your  hearing  aid  before  Shabbat;  or  the 
fascinating  question  what  happens  when  a rnohel  drops  his  knife  on  a 
1 public  thoroughfare  on  the  Shabbat.  Answer:  he  can  retrieve  it  with  a 
magnet.  We  are  all  Jews,  but  in  this  respect  their  references  are  not  ours.®® 
There  are,  however,  areas  of  new  concern  to  which  we  Reformers  can 
make  our  contribution.  The  fragmented  metropolis  with  its  proliferating 
suburbs  renders  Jan^ly---gathe1angs^orej1nd  more  difficult  and  hence 

®־  CCAR  Yearbook,  vol.  XIII  (1903),  p.  139  fl. 

®־"  Ibid.,  vol.  XIV  (1904),  p.  22. 

®3  Ibid.,  vol.  XLVII  (1937),  p.  183. 

®י  Ibid.,  pp.  422,  336  f. 

®®  See  the  halakhic  discu.ssions  in נעם , בימ ה לברו ר בעיו ת בהלכ ה,  vols.  17־  (Makhon 
Torah  Shelemah;  Jerusalem,  from  1958). 
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word.  Why  not  say  what  we  mean;  that  a young  person  who  cannot 
fulfill  the  mitzvah  of  worship  on  a minimal  basis  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  confirmation? 

And  why  make  the  mitzvah  applicable  to  defenseless  confirmands  only? 

; Why  not  tackle  your  not  so  defenseless  confirmation  parents  or  your 
boards  of  trustees?  The  Union  is  already  on  record  with  a resolution 
demanding  spiritual  excellence  from  the  latter.  Our  boards  will  be  readier 
than  we  give  them  credit  for.  Why  not  tell  a nominee  that  standing  for 
election  implies  the  fulfillment  of  certain  mitzvot?  It  does  say לעשו ת א ת 
השבת'^''  and  R.  Ephraim  Shlomo  ben  Aaron  comments; כ י ל א יזכ ר טובי ן 
כי א ס בקו ם ועש ה,  one  does  not  begin  to  know  the  rewards  of  Shabbat  until 
one  seriously  does  something  about  it.*״ 

As  we  multiply  the  opportunities  so  will  the  means  for  their  use  be 
increased.  Some  of  us  have  experimented  with  the  old-new  concept  of 
חבורה  and  found  it  appealing  to  both  adults  and  young  people.  The 
saying  from  Proverbs, ראשי ת חכמ ה קנ ה חכמ ה,  applies  here  too;  to  make  a 
beginning  we  have  to  begin.  The  revitalization  of  the  Sabbath  for  Reform 
Jews  starts  with  us;  ive  have  to  take  it  seriously. 

Our  battling  predecessors  were  fond  of  quoting  the  Talmudic  Sabbath 
dictum; הי א מסור ה בידכ ם ול א את ם מסורי ם ביד ה,  “Not  you  are  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  is  given  into  your  hands.”*‘  We 
have  stressed  the  second  half  of  R.  Jonathan’s  saying,  now  let  us  stress  the 
first;  the  Sabbath  is  given  into  our  hands.  The  time  will  never  be  more 
propitious.  Earlier  Reformers  challenged  us  to  similar  tasks,  but  neither 
we  nor  our  people  were  ready  to  listen.  I think  that  today  we  are  more 
inclined  to  listen  and  to  do. 

I close  with  an  exhortation  from  one  of  the  founders  of  Reform. 
Leopold  Stein,  in  his  guide תור ת חיי ם,  wrote  almost  a hundred  years  ago;״^ 


Therefore,  all  of  you  dearest  comrades  in  faith,  brothers  and  .sisters 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  who  are  so  fortunate  still  to  possess  this  holy 
day  — maintain  it,  save  it;  and  thereby  you  will  assist,  more  than  by 
anything  else,  to  erect  anew  and  to  strengthen  anew  religious  life  and 
law  in  Israel.  _ / 

>J  1 


*י  Ex.  31:16. 

* #266 ,עוללו ת אפרי ם ״. 

*‘  Yoma  85b.  In  slightly  different  form,  Mekhilta,  Ki  Tissa. 

“ Stein,  Die  Schrift  des  Lebens  (Strasbourg,  1872-77),  vol.  II,  pp.  463  ff.,  # 17- 
19.  (See  Plaut,  The  Rise  of  Reform  Judaism,  p.  262.) 
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GEMINI  4 ASTRONAUTS  & VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  IN  PARIS 
Wifh  weightless  ease. 


the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration  Exceptional  Service  Medal 
— the  agency’s  second  highest  award 
(the  highest,  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice  Medal,  was  given  only  to  the  first 
six  astronauts). 

"Share  the  Thrills."  Lyndon  praised 
the  pair  publicly  as  “the  Christopher 
Columbuses  of  the-  2()th  century,’’  then 
whispered  to  them  privately:  “You  are 
going  to  spend  the  night  and  have  din- 
ner  with  us.  Down  in  my  country  that’s 
the  way  we  show  our  affection." 

After  another  parade  down  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  rccep- 
tions  in  the  Senate,  another  reception 
in  the  House  and  another  with  foreign 
diplomats  at  the  State  Department,  the 
astronauts — still  displaying  no  obvious 
signs  of  wear — got  further  traveling 
orders  from  Lyndon  Johnson. 

“1  want  you  to  join  our  delegation  in 
Paris  and  go  out  among  the  friendly 
peoples  of  the  earth  to  share  with  them 
the  excitement  and  thrills  you  experi- 
enced,”  said  Johnson.  Still  smiling.  Me- 
Divilt  and  White — accompanied  by 
their  wives — hurried  off  to  the  Paris 
Air  Show,  where  the  Russians  had  cap- 
tured  all  eyes  with  Yuri  Gagarin,  the 
first  man  in  space,  and  a huge  250-ton 
transport.  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey  escorted  the  U.S.  space  twins 
and  was  himself  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Charles  de  Gaulle.  No  sooner  had 
the  group  landed  at  Le  Bourget  air- 
field,  where  Charles  Lindbergh  touched 
down  after  flying  the  Atlantic  in  1927, 
than  the  astronauts  went  through  their 
umpteenth  press  conference  of  the 
week.  Naturally  someone  asked  Me- 
Divitt  if  he  wanted  to  be  the  first  man 
on  the  moon.  “Definitely  yes,"  he  re- 
plied.  Then  he  looked  at  White  and 
said,  “But  together  with  my  buddy.” 


HEROES 

Tumult  on  Earth 

While  Gemini  4 was  in  one  of  its  last 
revolutions  around  the  earth.  Command 
Pilot  Jim  McDivitt  allowed  as  how  he 
and  Co-Pilot  Ed  White  were  a little 
tired  but  feeling  fit.  From  Houston’s 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Gemini  3 
Astronaut  John  Young  joked  that  the 
tough  part  would  come  back  on  earth. 

Last  week  McDivitt  and  White 
learned  what  Young  meant,  as  they  orbit- 
cd  through  a series  of  tumultuous  re- 
captions  that  ran  the  gamut  of  a hero’s 
homecoming — from  brass  bands  to 
bronze  medals  to  a free  trip  to  Paris. 
Both  took  it  with  weightless  case. 

"Call  Me  'Doctor.'  " After  a cordial 
reception  in  Houston  early  in  the  week, 
the  pair  zipped  off  to  Chicago.  No 
fewer  than  a million  whooping  pco- 
pie  jammed  curbstones  and  upper-floor 
windows  and  let  fly  with  a blizzard 
of  ticker  tape  that  all  but  buried  Me- 
Divitt  and  White  as  they  rode  in  a 
parade  down  State  Street  and  Michigan 
Avenue.  That  over,  the  astronauts  flew 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  each  was  solemnly  award- 
ed  a newly  created  honorary  degree — 
a doctorate  of  astronautical  science. 
Already  both  had  been  nominated  by 
the  President  for  promotion  from  ma- 
jor  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  after  re- 
ceiving  his  new  degree,  Ed  White 
quipped:  “I  can  hardly  get  used  to 
people  calling  me  ‘Colonel’ — and  I 
know  in  a million  years  I’ll  never  get 
used  to  people  calling  me  ‘Doctor.’  ” 

After  separate  trips  to  their  home 
towns  for  more  welcome-back  festivi- 
ties,  McDivitt  and  White  arrived  in 
Washington.  In  a White  House  garden 
ceremony,  the  President  pinned  on  both 


I fit  is  just  one  of  many  new  G.O.P.  splin- 

ter  groups.  Among  the  others: 

► United  Republicans  of  America  is 
dedicated  to  electing  conservative  Re- 
publicans  by  national  fund-raising  and 
organization  of  committees  down  to  the 
precinct  level.  U.R.A.  will  concentrate 
on  areas  that  normally  elect  liberal 
Democrats.  D.  Bruce  Evans,  a former 
official  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  who  organized  LI.R.A.,  says  of 
Goldwater’s  F.S.A.:  “I  think  the  time 
for  conservative  education  is  past.  It’s 
time  for  political  action.’’ 

► The  American  Conservative  Union 
sets  itself  a proselytizing  mission,  to 
develop  and  articulate  the  conservative 
position  on  major  issues.  William  Buck- 
ley,  John  Chamberlain,  Lewis  Strauss 
and  Arthur  Radford  are  among  the 
leading  members.  It  resembles  the  new 
Goldwater  group.  But  A.C.U.  Chairman 
י Donald  Bruce  says:  “We’re  not  being 

j swallowed  by  anybody.” 

i ► Republicans  for  Progress  is  at  the 

liberal  end  of  the  splinter  spectrum,  as- 
I pires  to  election-year  action  and  peren- 

I nial  idea  production.  It  will  a.ssist  indi- 

i vidual  candidates  of  whom  it  approves 

i while  generating  programs  it  hopes  to 

; sell  to  the  party  as  a whole.  Its  chair- 

man  is  Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of  the 
late  “Mr.  Republican”  and  the  most 
liberal  of  the  Ohio  Tafts. 

No  matter  how  legitimate  their  aims, 
the  splinter  groups  can  only  add  up  to 
a headache  for  those  trying  to  reunify 
the  Republican  Party.  National  Chair- 
! man  Ray  Bliss  recently  ordered  his 

I finance  committee  to  withhold  its  con- 

I tributor  lists  from  splinter  organizations. 

Then,  after  the  Goldwater  announce- 
^ ment.  Bliss  angrily  spoke  out  on  the 

i touchy  subject.  “When  you  have  side 

I movements,”  he  said,  “they  certainly 

1 aren’t  helpful.  1 believe  we  should  be 

presenting  a united  front.” 

GEORGIA 
Legislative  Change 

Less  than  four  years  ago,  Georgia 
^ House  Speaker  George  L.  Smith  looked 

I up  to  the  balcony  and  didn't  like  what 

1 he  saw.  “Mr.  Doorkeeper,”  yelled 

Smith,  “get  those  niggers  out  of  the 
white  section  of  the  gallery!”  Eight 
Negroes  were  ejected. 

i Last  week,  in  a special  election  held 

I as  a result  of  court-induced  legisla- 

[ tive  reapportionment,  two  of  those 

same  Negroes  were  back — this  time 
as  duly  elected  state  representatives, 
j And  they  brought  with  them  six  others. 

I These,  along  with  two  Negroes  already 

j serving  in  the  senate,  gave  Georgia 

, more  Negroes  in  its  legislature  than 

I any  other  state  in  the  Union  save  Penn- 

I sylvania,  also  with  ten,  and  Michigan, 

with  eleven. 

This  represented  quite  a change — as 
I did  the  fact  that  Republicans,  who  for 

I decades  rated  only  slightly  higher  than 

! Negroes  in  Georgia  politics,  more  than 

j tripled  their  number  in  the  205-member 

I house,  from  seven  to  22. 
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The  outcropping  of  Jewish  creativity  also  continues  in 
poetry  and  criticism,  painting,  music  and,  as  always,  enter- 
tairiment.  A clever  little  inside  satire  entitled  How  to  Be 
a Jewish  Mother  has  sold  2()(),()()0  copies  in  nine  months, 
a figure  that  indicates  many  non-Jews  are  getting  the  joke, 
m:-at  least  trvim;  to.  Among  Gentiles,  it  is  becoming  quite 
Cjnto  pepper  one's  talk  with  a yiddishism  or  two  (“what 
cl1uT7pahJ“t.  Jewish  hlirtior  has  become  an  important  part 
of  American  folk  humor;  most  of  America’s  top  comedians 
have  been  Jews,  from  Eddie  Cantor  to  Mort  Sahl.  Everyone 
who  comes  to  New  York  still  wants  to  see  Jewish  Actor 
Zero  Mostel  play  Jewish  Author  Sholem  Aleichem's  Tevyc 
in  fiddler  on  the  Roof  and  Jewish  Singer  Barbra  Streisand 
play  Jewish  Fanny  Brice  in  Funny  Girl.  Only  a tew  years 
ago,  Barbra  might  have  been  tempted  to  Anglicize  both  her 
name  and  her  profile,  while  today  she  triumphs  with  both. 

Th^ superficialities  of  Jewishness,  in  short,  are  getting  to 
be  more  and  more  a part  of  American  culture.  And — to  the 
consternation  of  some  Jews — vice  versa.  While  the  U.S.  is 
growing  more  Jewish,  the  U.S.  Jews  may  be  growing  less  so. 


Ritual  & Israel 

The  religion  of  ancient  Israel  was  rigidly  exclusive,  ob- 
sessed  with  keeping  its  people  separated  from  the  tribes  and 
idolatries  that  swirled  around  them.  In  the  Diaspora,  the 
Christians  reinforced  this  separateness  with  their  periodic 
persecution.  The  Jewishness  that  fled  to  America  from  the 
pogroms  of  Eastern  Europe  was  surrounded  by  a triple  wall  jil 
of  Yiddish  language,  peculiarity  of  costume  and  custom, 
and  deep  distrust  of  the  goyim — the  heathen.  No  Jew  . 
thought  of  asking  himself  what  a Jew  was.  A Jew  was  a Jew. 

Some  of  this  attitude  still  remains.  But  today  the  Jew  in 
America  often  seems  like  another  three-button  suit  on  the 
commuter  train  and  another  pair  of  slacks  in  the  super- 
market,  the  “church  of  whose  choice”  happens  to  be  called 
a synagogue.  What  is  happening  to  the  Jews  in  pluralist 
America  is  not  the  rash  of  assimilation  which  characterized 
the  liberal  period  of  19th  and  early  2()th  century  Germany 
— until  the  Nazi  holocaust  horribly  forced  the  assimilated 
to  resume  their  Jewish  identity.  The  American  process  is 
what  sociologists  call  “acculturation.”  For  the  largest  Jewish  • 
community  on  earth,  the  ancient  pressure  is  off.  the  ancient  י 
differences  arc  dying,  and  the  increasingly  urgent  questiqns  ^ ^ 

are:  “What  is  a Jew^Il-aqsU^What  do  I do  about  it?”  V^'5'^^׳\E-*<^ 
U.S.  Jews  are  Cnswerin^^he  question  in  various 


ways; 


U1 


vגvvו 
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BFl.ONG  rO  A synagogue/'  A generatiiTn  ago,  the  ^ 
majority  of  U.S.  Jews  were  not  alfiliated  with  a synagogue; 
now  the  situation  is  reversed.  This  does  not  necessarily  be- 
speak  an  uprush  of  piety,  any  more  than  the  parallel  Protes- 
tant  and  Roman  Catholic  boom.  It  may  simply  be  a part  of 
the  American  feeling  that  everybody  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  something.  Like  their  Protestant  counterparts,  the  new 
synagogues  tto  in  hi^avilv  for  activiiics:  discussion  groups, 
lifänces,  baziiars,  marital  counseling■  soflball  teams.  And  the 
drffcrences  m ritual  arc'TnTTrring  between  rigid  Orthodox, 
liberalized  Reform  and  compromise  Conservative.  Belong- 
ing  to  a s\  nagouLie  docs  not  mean  attending  it_Most  surveys  1 ן 
indicate  a weekly  attendance  rate  of  about  25%.  compared//.■] 

(Ho  about  40%  for  Protestants  and  71%  for  Catholics.  i 

I*  “I  WANT  THE  KIDS  TO  KNOW  THEY  ARE  JEWISH.”  One 
*reason  for  the  relatively  low  synagogue  attendance  may  be 
that  so  much  of  the  religious  side  of  Jewishness  centers  on 
the  home.  It  is  in  following  or  omitting  the  minutely  pre- 
scribed  prayers  and  dietary  laws.  Sabbath  rules  and  holiday 
ceremonials  that  the  Jew  allirms,  or  fails  to  allirm.  his  faith. 

The  extent  of  this  observance  is  impossible  to  measure;  the 
majority  of  American  Jews  probably  omit  most  of  it,  but 
try  to  keep  something — if  only  the  Passover  seder.  Many 
American  Jewish  homes  are  familiar  with  "the  Christmas 


WHEN  Frederick  the  Great  asked  for  a proof  of  God's 
existence,  his  Lutheran  pastor  is  said  to  have  given 
him  a two-word  answer:  "The  Jews.” 

Their  mere  survival  is  a miracle  of  history.  Enslaved  by 
the  Egyptians,  slaughtered  by  the  Philistines,  exiled  by  the 
Babylonians,  dispersed  by  the  Romans,  butchered  and  chiv- 
ied  from  country  to  country  in  Europe,  the  Jews  not  only 
survived,  hut  also  nourished  and  renewed  the  religion  that 
undergirds  the  culture  of  the  Western  world.  Christian  theo- 
logians  from  St.  Paul  to  Paul  Tillich  have  agreed  with  the 
Jewish  belief  that  am  olam  (the  eternal  people)  were  pre- 
served  for  a divine  purpose.  Whether  or  not  the  hand  of  God 
is  especially  laid  upon  the  Jews,  there  is  every  sign  that,  here 
and  now.  they  are  going  through  a new  kind  of  testing  time. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  problem — relatively.  In 
contemporary  America,  the  Jews  are  ej^erlencmg  Tinprece- 
dented  freedom  of  a kind  they  never  knew  even  in'TmtTTent 
Israel  or  "theTf  golden  age  in  Moslem  Spain:  freedom  to  ad- 
' .»^_jrhere  to  their  faith  or  abandon  it.  to  emphasize  their  dilTer- 
*י ' י  ences  or  to  become  invisible.  Having  learned  for  2,000  years 
how  to  “sing  the  Lord’s  song”  in  bondage,  many  Jews  are 
wondering  if  they  will  learn  how  to  sing  his  song  in  freedont. 
“The  central  issue  facing  Judaism  in  our  day,”  says  Dart- 
mouth's  Jacob  Neusner.  “is  whether  a long-beleaguered  faith 
can  endure  the  conclusion  of  its  perilous  siege. '' 


^ Culture  & Comedy 

V In  the  U.S.  today.  anti-Semitism  is  at  an  alltime  low  and 

‘־^  V publicly  out  of  fashion.  In  most  areas  of  U.S.  life,  Jewish 

' representation  and  influence  are  far  higher  than  the  propor- 

tiqn.  of  Jcws.ia  the  tot(>l־populutmf1 — iwUL-ahoiii  5%  . Where 
once  it  was  a question  of  whether  Jews  could  get  a start,  it  is 
now  only  a question  of  whether  they  can  reach  the  very  top. 

Jews  are  still  relatively  rare  in  the  executive  suites  of 
banks,  public  utilities  and  heavy  industry  (notably  automo- 
biles),  but  they  have  branched  out  into  many  new  fields,  in- 
eluding  electronics  and  ad^vertising.  In  politics,  says  New 
York  Senator  Jacob ^^l^-rather  optimistically,  “There  is  no 
■ — ^'^ffice  now  closed  to  a Jew.  including  the  presidency.”  At  any 
rate  it  is  no  longer  surprising  to  find  Jews  in  the  Cab- 
inet.  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  World  Series.  Residential'and 
social  discrimination  remains  considerable,  but  not  nearly  so 
strong  as  depicted  18  years  ago  in  Gentleman’s  Af’reement. 
To  prep  .schools  and  debutante  lists,  charity  boards  and  private 
parties,  Jews  have  an  entree^  they  never  had  before. 

Among  LI  S.  intellectuals  and  artists,  the  Jew  has  even 
become  a kind  of  culture  hero.  Poet  Robert  Lowell  of  the 
Boston  Lowells,  who  boasts  “as  a saving  grace”  that  he  is 
one-eighth  Jewish,  declared  not  long  ago  that  “Jewishness 
is  the  theme  of  today’s  literature,  as  the  Middle  West  was  the 


theme  of  Veblcn’s  times  and  the  South  was  in  the  '.lOs.'' 
Suddenly  much  of  American  fiction  seems  to  he  dominated 
by  Jews:  J.  D.  Salinger.  Norman  Mailer.  Joseph  Heller. 
Bernard  Malamud,  Philip  Roth.  Edward  Lewis  Wallant.  not 
to  mention  the  popular  novelists  less  favored  by  the  critics, 
such  as  Herntan  Wouk,  Irwin  Shaw  and  Leon  LTis.  The 
book  on  a hundred  thousand  coffee  tables  this  year  is  Saul 
Bellow’s  Herzoft.  v\׳hich  reincarnates  the  old  Yiddish  schle- 
miel  (bungler  or  fool),  as  a nוodern  intellectual  in  search  of 
his  identify.  No  true  common  denominator  exists  between 
these  writers,  but  one  explanation  for  their  vogue  is  that  in 
an  age  of  "alienation”  the  Jew  is  looked  to  as  the  expert  in 
rvz  ,yi^scstrangement — the  perpetual  outsider  who  somehow  knows 
how  to  keep  warm  out  there.  At  the  same  time,  in  a homog- 
cnizing  society,  the  Jewish  tradition  is  increasingly  valued 


s,־•; 


as  rich  and  deep;  Gentile  readers  seem  to  be  finding  them- 
selves  in  Jewish  fictional  characters.  Says  Novelist  Bellow: 
“I  got  a great  many  more  letters  from  people  who  identified 
with  Herzog  in  a human  way  than  in  a Jewish  way.” 
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/2  Ostentation  born  of  insecurity  remains  an  undefiiable  fact, 
^ an3~TSamPw~lTT7^:taQ^^  but  there  is  now  ■enöüglf  "oTd 


money  and  new  taste  inuTC^.S.  Jewish  community  to  tone 
r down  the  garishness.  The  Jewish  divorce  rate  is  still  relatively 
y low,  but  rising,  and  the  modern  Jewish  fiTmilv  is  far  from  the 
j warm. Amniotic  unit  it  used  tonSeTWor  is  the  modern  Jewish 
mother  tJte  same  half-funny,  half-formidable  injustice  col- 
lector  of  old;  she  is  inclined  to  be  even  more  psychology- 
oriented  than  everyone  else,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  cod- 
dling,  overfeeding  stereotype  Momma. 

Suburbs  & Messiah 

The  U.S.  has  never  forced  Jews  to  live  in  ghettos,  but  the 
Jews  have  often  created  them  voluntarily.  Virtually  every 
big  city  has  distinct  Jewish  neighborhoods  and  suburbs.  In 
part,  this  phenonienon  is  dictated  by  remaining  anti-Semitic 
discrimination.  Kept  out  of  country  clubs.  Jews  often  set  up 
“separate  but  niorc  than  equal”  clubs  of  their  own;  frozen 
out  of  a debutante  cotillion,  they  have  been  known  to  give 
their  daughters  a quasi-debut  by  presenting  the  girls  to  the 
Israeli  ambassador.  But  some  of  this  protective  clinging  to- 
gether  may  be  unnecessary.  A recent  study  of  a typical 
Midwestern  uppcr-middle-class  suburb  found  that  80%  of 
resident  Cientiles  had  no  objection  to  having  Jews  in  the 
conimunity,  and  only  23%  of  these  said  they  preferred  their 
Jewish  neighbors  to  remain  in  the  minority. 

ironically,  althoimh  Jewish  intellectuals  have  been  leadingk--״^  . 
champions  of  Negro  rights,  thefe^i^  much  potential  terision  \ ) 
betweefTTcws  und  Negroes.  Slum  Negroes  tend  to  distrust 
Jewish  landlords  and  merchants.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Jews  wonder  whether  the  Negroes’  drive  to  batter  down  all 
barriers  by  political  pressure  (whereas  the  Jews  have  tradi- 
tionally  worked  their  way  up  via  money  and  education)  is 
underniining  the  pluralistic  concept.  Sociologist  Nathan 
Glazer  remarks  that  Jews  will  not  easily  welcome  Negro 
incursion  into  “the  true  seats  of  Jewish  exclusiveness” — 
business,  union,  neighborhood  and  school. 

In  general,  though,  there  is  a new  spirit  between  the  faiths, 
a refreshing  decline  of  self-consciousness  on  both  sides.  It  is 
a spirit  that  does  not  deny  the  differences  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  (as  the  liberalism  of  an  earlier  time  did)  but  accepts 
the  differences  with  mutual  respect  and  enjoyment. 

The  churches  have  been  pioneers  of  this  new  spirit.  New 
Christian  interest  in  the  Old  1'estament,  Christian  guilt  at  the 
Nazi  persecution  and  Christian  intimations  of  minority 
status  in  the  world  at  large  have  brought  them  closer  to 
Jews  than  they  have  been  perhaps  since  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.  "The  Jews  have  the  promise  of  God,”  writes 
Protestant  Theologian  Karl  Barth,  “and  if  we  Christians 
from  among  the  Gentiles  have  it  too.  then  it  is  only  as  those 
chosen  with  them,  as  guests  in  their  house,  as  new  wood 
grafted  onto  their  old  tree.” 

The  old  tree  is  still  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  new  wood.  ' 

But  some  of  the  same  events  and  trends  that  have  moved 
Christian  scholars  back  to  the  Old  lestament  have  moved 
young  Jews  hack  to  the  Bible — not  as  something  to  be  rein- 
terpreted  and  explained,  but  as  the  Word  of  God,  to  be 
confronted  head  on.  This  confrontation  is  not  primarily  with^ 
the  minutiae  of  the  Law  but  with  the  God  of  the  Covenant 
and  with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah’s  coming  for  / 
the  transformation  of  mankind.  There  is  a growing  aware-  :r 
ness  that  without  the  light  of  religion,  neither  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  nor  vacations  in  Israel,  nor  psychoanalysis,  nor  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  will  keep  the  word  Jewish  from  watering  down 
in  Anierica  to  something  as  unspecific  as  the  word  Prot- 
estant  can  be. 

At  the  same  time,  Jewishness  is  far  more  than  religion;  it 
is  an  inextricable  mixture  of  faith,  nationhood  and  culture. 

It  is  an  order  of  being  perhaps  more  than  of  believing.  Be׳-,  ^ 
ing  Jewish  is  feeling  the  past  in  one’s  bones  and  living  all  out'  ! 
in  the  present;  it  is  Job’s  chutzpah  as  well  as  his  submission  1 ' 
to  God:  it  is  the  lingering  melancholy  which  the  12th  century  \ 
writer  Judah  Halevi  called  the  “aching  heart  of  nations,” 
and  it  is  sharp  humor,  often  directed  at  oneself.  For  all  his 
changes,  the  American  Jew  has  not  lost  these  qualities;  in 
fact  he  is  making  them,  more  than  ever,  a gift  to  the  world. 


crisis”:  whether  or  not  to  deprive  young  children  of  the  uni- 
Versal  pleasure  of  that  Christian  holiday.  Some  households 
solve  the  problem  syncretically — here  and  there.  Stars  of 
David  have  been  known  to  top  Christmas  trees,  and  Hanuk- 
kah,  the  relatively  minor  Festival  of  Lights  commemorating 
the  Jews’  miraculous  victory  over  the  Syrians  in  165  B.C., 
has  been  elevated  into  a gift-giving,  card-sending  counter- 
part  to  Christmas.  The  once  relatively  low-keyed  bar  uiirzvah, 
at  which  the  1 3-year-old  boy  is  formally  received  into  the 
Jewish  community,  has  grown  to  awesome  proportions,  with 
food,  entertainment  and  gifts  often  rivaling  a Babylonian 
banquet.  There  has  also  been  a notable  increase  in  the  study 
of  Hebrew  among  the  young.  The  children  of  any  immi- 
grant  generation  usually  move  away  from  the  old  rites  as 
alien,  but  a growing  segntent  of  the  next  generation  finds  de- 
light  in  them:  “what  the  parents  are  trying  to  forget,”  goes 
a saving,  "the  children  are  trying  to  remember.” 

• •I  GiVf  TO  ISRAEL  TILL  IT  HURTS.”  Israel  is  the  great 
new  fact  of  Jewish  existence.  Since  1948,  American  Jews 
have  poured  about  a billion  and  a half  dollars  into  the  new 
state,  although  only  a few  thousand  have  answered  ex- 
Premier  Ben-Gurion’s  call  to  become  Israeli  citizens.  Is- 
raelis  arc  sometimes  skeptical  of  such  vicarious  participation 
in  their  pioneering  and  have  been  known  to  call  their  Amer- 
ican  brethren  “alimony  Jews” — willing  to  pay  but  not  to  live 
with  it.  The  emergence  of  a tough  state  of  modern  Macca- 
bees  has  tremendously  strengthened  Jewish  morale,  pride 
and  prestige  in  a warrior-loving  world.  For  20  centuries,  re- 
turning  to  Jerusalem  was  only  a dim  hope  of  Jewish  prayers; 
now  that  it  is  a material,  political  fact,  the  question  arises 
how  it  will  affect  Jewish  spirituality  and  the  complex  rela- 
tions  between  the  honteland  and  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora. 

• “I  HOPE  HE  DOESN’T  MARRY  A GENTILE."  Marriage 
to  a non-Jew  is  a traditional  taboo.  Today,  in  the  eyes  of 
most  Jewish  parents,  and  particularly  grandparents,  inter- 
marriage  is  still  something  of  a calamity.  The  desire  to  curb 
mixed  dating  partly  accounts  for  the  "5  o’clock  shadow”  that 
falls  on  interfaith  group  activities.  But  all  surveys  indicate 
that  intermarriage  is  rising.  A study  of  Washington's  Jewish 
communiUy  (81,000)  broke  down  the  rate  of  intermarrying 
Jewish  men  by  generations:  1 .4%  for  the  foreign-born, 
10.2%  for  the  first  generation  of  American-born,  17.9% 
for  the  second.  And  the  rate  for  the  college-educated 
members  of  the  last  group  was  a startling  37%.  Moreover, 
the  Jewish  birth  rate  has  remained  stable  in  the  last  40  years, 
while  the  rest  of  the  nation’s  has  been  generally  rising.  The 
ontiniistic  view  of  intermarriage  is  that  it  is  bringing  valuable 
new  blood  to  Judaism.  Besides,  Sociologist  Marshall  Sklafe 
notes  that  in  the  anti-Semitic  past  the  intermarrying  Jew  was 
likely  to  beseeJeing  status:  today  it  is  the  Gentile  who  may 
be  striving  upward,  as  “the  tastes,  ideas,  cultural  prefer- 
ences  and  life-styles  preferred  by  many  Jews  are  conting 
to  be  shared  by  non-Jews.”  Many  a bright  Gentile  college 
girl  is  attracted  to  Jewish  men  because  of  their  intellectual 
and  liberal  attitudes.  A growing  number  of  Gentiles  who 
marry  Jews  convert  to  Judaism — and,  like  most  converts, 
tend  to  be  stricter  than  their  mates.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  in- 
stance,  two  schools  of  instruction  for  converts  function  full 
time.  Judaism  traditionally  declines  to  seek  converts,  but 
with  a little  proselytizing  push,  some  Jewish  leaders  feel, 
conversions  might  eventually  offset  losses. 

Textbooks  & Divorce 

The  Jewish  “life-style”  is  hardly  uniform,  but  one  of  its 
basic  features  remains  the  traditional  respect  for  learning, 
transferred  from  the  Torah  to  the  textbevok.  Proportionately 
more  than  twice  as  many  Jews  go  to  college  than  all  Amer- 
leans.  Other  familiar  Jewish  traits  are  showing  signs  of  ero- 
sion.  The  .sober  Jew  is  not  quite  as  sober  as  he  used  to  he. 
Jews  stTU  drink  less  than  Cientiles.  One  accounting  firm  re- 
ports  that  it  can  always  spot  a Jewish  country  club  by  exam- 
ining  the  books;  at  the  Jewish  club,  the  food  bills  are  much 
higher  than  the  liquor  bills,  while  at  the  Gentile  club,  it’s  the 
other  way  round.  But  studies  indicate  that  the  Jews’  tradi- 
tional  temperance  decreases  with  relaxation  of  Orthodox 
observances  and  increased  social  relations  with  non-Jews. 
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Minister  Abdel  Aziz  Bouteflika,  a close 
ally  of  Boiimedienne.  It  had  been  rii- 
mored  in  recent  weeks  that  Ben  Bella 
was  about  to  drop  Bouteflika.  In  any 
event  Bouteflika  emerged  as  an  early 
spokesman  for  the  new  regime,  reas- 
suring  France  that  Algeria  would  ad- 
here  to  all  of  its  treaty  obligations  and 
informing  newsmen  that  Ben  Bella  was 
alive  and  would  soon  face  trial  for 
“high  treason.” 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Bou- 
medienne  was  top  man  in  the  coup.  A 
sandy-haired  bachelor  who  wears  a 
straggly  reddish  mustache.  Bourne- 
dienne  is  of  peasant  stock  and  comes 
from  the  mountains  south  of  Bone.  He 
attended  both  French  and  Islamic 
schools  and  spent  at  least  two  years  at 
Egypt’s  A1  Azhar  University.  He  was  a 
schoolteacher  when  the  revolution 
against  France  began  and,  at  32,  com- 
manded  all  the  guerrilla  forces  in  west- 
ern  Algeria.  In  I960  Boiimedienne  was 
given  the  task  of  forming  a national 
army  in  the  security  of  training  camps 
in  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  “One  has  his 
attachments,”  says  Boiimedienne.  “Mine 
is  the  army.” 

Boiimedienne,  like  Ben  Bella,  is 
awash  with  imprecise  Marxist  ideas.  He 
has  always  insisted  that  the  govern- 
ment’s  first  duty  is  to  divide  the  land 
and  redistribute  the  nation's  wealth  in 
favor  of  the  peasants,  arguing:  “The 
peasant  paid  for  the  war  and  gave  his 
all.  We  can't  just  give  him  slogans  in 
return.”  But  Ben  Bella’s  bumbling  ef- 
forts  have  wrecked  Algeria’s  economy 
and  agriculture.  More  than  30%  of  the 
work  force  is  unemployed,  and  3,000,- 
000  Algerians  are  being  kept  alive  by 
surplus  U.S.  wheat.  France  has  been 


BEN  BELLA  & BOUMEDIENNE 
Mismanagement,  instability,  uncertainty. 


said  the  show  would  go  on  as  planned 
but  now  it  would  not  be  “cynically 
exploited  by  one  man  for  his  personal 
ends  to  the  detriment  of  the  country’s 
higher  interests.” 

Stray  Clemency.  As  coups  go,  Bou- 
medienne’s  was  impressively  efficient 
and  bloodless.  Only  at  Hydra,  in  the 
suburban  heights  above  Algiers,  did  the 
police  put  up  a good  fight.  What  baffled 
most  observers  was  why  Boumedienne 
acted  when  he  did.  Ben  Bella  ran  a 
one-man  show  for  nearly  three  years 
and  ran  it  badly,  but  always  with  the 
strong  support  of  Boumedienne  and  his 
6(),()00-man  army.  It  was  Boumedienne 
who  routed  the  guerrillas  who  seized 
Algiers  to  protest  Ben  Bella’s  over- 
throw  of  Premier  Benyoussef  Benkhed- 
da.  It  was  Boumedienne  who  crushed 
Colonel  Mohammed  Chaabani’s  desert 
insurrection  and  executed  its  leader.  It 
was  Boumedienne  who  managed  the 
capture  of  Berber  Rebel  Leader  Hocine 
Ait  Ahmed.  When  the  Berbers  of  Ka- 
bylia  revolted  in  1963,  Boumedienne’s 
troops  took  heavy  losses  in  quelling 
the  uprising. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Ben  Bella 
had  been  making  overtures  to  his  ene- 
mies.  Hocine  Ait  Ahmed  was  spared 
the  death  sentence  in  an  effort  to  mol- 
lify  Kabylia;  Ferhat  Abbas,  the  mod- 
crate  first  Premier  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  five  other  political 
prisoners  were  released  last  week  from 
detention  deep  in  the  Sahara  and  al- 
lowed  their  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
Ben  Bella  was  pressing  for  peace  with 
exiled  Algerian  leaders  who  had  been 
campaigning  against  him  from  the  safe- 
ty  of  France  and  Switzerland.  In  his 
Oran  speech,  Ben  Bella  called  lor 
“clemency  to  the  strayed,”  and  report- 
ediy  was  ready  to  set  some  8,000  pris- 
oners  at  liberty. 

Army  Attachment.  It  may  be  that 
Boumedienne  decided  Ben  Bella  was 
gelling  soft.  Other  speculation  on  the 
cause  of  the  coup  centered  on  Foreign 


ALGERIA 

A Crash  of  Glass 

In  predawn  darkness  last  Saturday 
morning,  truckloads  of  Algerian  troops 
pulled  up  before  President  Ahmed  ben 
Bella’s  white-walled  hillside  Villa  Joly, 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean.  The 
soldiers  quickly  pushed  aside  police 
bodyguards,  hurried  through  the  garden 
to  the  glass-paneled  front  door.  There 
was  a rough  exchange  in  guttural  Ara- 
bic,  the  sound  of  breaking  glass,  and  a 
light  snapped  on  in  the  President’s  up- 
stairs  bedroom.  Ben  Bella  woke  up  to 
discover  he  was  deposed  and  under 
arrest. 

General  Cleanup.  Only  two  days  be- 
fore  in  Oran,  he  had  delivered  a speech 
in  which  he  confidently  asserted  that 
the  nation  was  “more  united  than  ever 
before.”  He  had  been  looking  forward 
to  playing  host  next  week  to  3,0()() 
delegates  from  some  60  nations  al  the 
second  Afro-Asian  Conference,  and 
thousands  of  workers  were  laboring  24 
hours  a day  on  the  construction  of  an 
1 8,0()0-sq.-yd.  meeting  hall  and  on  a 
general  cleanup  and  trash-removal 
campaign  in  Algiers. 

By  morning,  army  tanks  prowled  the 
boulevards,  and  Radio  Algiers  began 
playing  Arabic  patriotic  songs.  Abrupt- 
ly  at  noon  it  broke  off  the  music  to 
announce  that  the  government  had 
been  taken  over  by  a new  Council  of 
Revolution,  led  by  the  Defense  Minister 
and  army  commander.  Colonel  Houari 
Boumedienne.  The  regime  of  “personal 
power”  was  over,  said  the  announcer, 
and  “Ben  Bella  would  meet  the  fate 
reserved  by  history  to  all  despots.”  A 
communique  signed  by  Boumedienne 
charged  Ben  Bella  with  an  arm-long 
list  of  faults:  “bad  management,  waste 
of  public  funds,  instability,  demagogy, 
anarchy,  lying,  improvisation,  mystifi- 
cation,  threats,  blackmail  and  uncer- 
tainty  about  tomorrow.”  In  an  aside  to 
the  Afro-Asian  delegates,  Boumedienne 


TANKS  IN  ALGIERS 
Deposed,  awakened,  arrested. 
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This  is  the  first  chance  I have  had  to  greet  you  since  the  burden  and  glory  of 
this  office  was,  hot  too  regretfully,  conveyed  to  me  by  Leon  Feuer,  Let  me  wish 
you  a satisfying  year.  You  will  need  health  and  good  cheer,  courage  and  patie.nce 
for  it  promises  to  be  a troublesome  and  challenging  year.  The  war  in  Viet  Nam 
will  cloud  your  days  and  harass  your  nights.  You  will  be  buffeted  between  the 
intense  loyalty  to  country  and  the  vaguer  but  higher  commitment  to  mankind.  The  ; 
conventional  rewards  and  punishments  go  with  the  first.  Only  your  conscience  _ ( 
can  approve  or  condemn  in  the  second.  - 

The  Civil  Rights  struggle  in  which  organized  religion,  according  to  T.H.  White 
came  to  its  most  effective  maturity,  will  now  resolve  itself  into  a neighborhood, 
a school,  a workshop  affair.  You  will  be  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ultimate 
test  of  integration,  the  test  of  living,  working  and  learning  together.  This 
will  winnow  the  true  brethren  from  the  faint  of  heart  as  a farmer  sifts  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 


1 Concurred  in  ״the  President's  reconunendation  ־that  coinini't'bees  submit  working 
papers  wherever  and  whenever  feasible. 

2 In  view  of  approval  by  the  convention  of  reorganization  of  committees,  urged 
members  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  at  both  regional  and  national 
levels  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  this  end  through  the  revival  of  older  1 
methods  of  involvement  as  well  as  through  introduction  of  new  ones . 

3 Shared  concern  of  the  President  with  respect  to  duplication  and  overlapping  I 

of  the  work  of  Commissions,  but  hopes  that  considerations  of  efficiency  would  notj 
violate  integrity  of  the  work  of  Commissions.  I 

4.  Commended  the  President  on  his  proposal  of  a joint  Consultative  C^ittee  oni 
Rabbinical  Education,  and  urged  the  Executive  Board  to  work  with  the  HUC־JIR  Boa■ 
of  Governors,  looking  forward  to  formal  representation  of  the  CCAR  on  the  Board  J 


"THE  KAliBIS  ON  VIETN>y־H^!  ״ 


BACKUROUND 

A GEInERAL 

1 ths  subject  on  rny  mind  since  June  when  brought  to 
my  mind  by  Pres  of  CCAR,  in  tbs  stcitement;  (read) 

2 str\1ck  me  as  something;  di  f f for  while\jart  of  ^ivR 
details  trat,  never  re:  forein^^  policy  of  US 

3 matter  carried  further  when  in  July  12  lead.  cler(;> 
of  US  & 2 forei^^n  went  to  VN ; incl  newly  elected 
pres  of  CCA^'' 

B REPORT 

1 these  12  & 2(NiemolIer  of  Germany  & Trocme  of  Gene- 
va^  issued  report  vs  str’ufjfjle  bt  admitted  certain 
basic  complexities  which  existed  in  situation 

2 war  re  villa^^es  no  ^ood;  hurt 10רן00ר ן  no  choice 

3 recommendations : a-s tap  bomb  of  North  Vietnam 
b-UN  c-'^hina  admit  to  UN  (va^^ue)  d-conf erence 

4 its  most  vital  pt ; war  must  end  ^ at  once. 

C KING 

1 while  this  bein^;  circulated,  M.L.  Kin^  entered  the 
arena  of  discussjion;  he  for  peace  also  & he,  with 
his  immense  presa^je  & having  wnn  Peace  ^rize,  r4  acc 
his  orgafvv  in  vanguard  of  fight  for  peace  in  VN 

2 had  rep  on  this  trip,  was  one  of  12  clergymen 

3 sev.  times  has  said  that  ^hina  to  be  admitted  to 
UN  and  that  his  org,  what  with  CR  struggle  well  on 

ף way  & major  laws  enacted,  woultl  sl)ift  emiihasis 

4 CR  to  shift  to  War/Peace  question  with  demonstra- 

tions,  me»^tings,  rallies  and  the  like  i{  ifiiL-J 

4  since  that  tiiae,  over  summer,  others  joined?  parade 

BODY  . 

A ^ifoblems  for  this  point  of  view  v ' ל «- 

1  natl  organizations  and  news]3apers  & magazines  of 
a religious  nature,  have  taken  similar  views 

2 one  of  tna j or  pts:  Ky  not  a figure  to  be  encouraged 
especially  when  he  chooses  Hitler  as  his  model  & 
personal ly  wou  Id  delight  in  shooting  to  death  any 
so-called  enemy  of  the 1ין00נ ן*" 

3 for  this  type  of  man  & gvt , ^ for  a situation  in 
which  we  are  also  fai'  from  blameless,  youngsters 
should  not  be  committed  to  pt  of  death 

4 the  more  we  push  here  at  home  for  peace,  in  te.ms 

of  public  opinion,  the  more  likelihood  of  a settle 
mentj  thus  peace  acce1)table  or,  at  least,  absence 
of  death  until  !iroblems  straightened  out,  , 

5 ths  pt  of  view  of  tliose  wel,  leaders  who  seek^end 

armed^conf lict ; who  want  peace,  perhaps  at  any 
price,  his  attitude  found  grr'at  acceptance  with 
many  tlioughtful  iiidivid  ^ can  not  be  ignored  or 
lightly  rejected. 


Problems  vs  ths  orientation  ' ' f'Ct ]/  - ^ 

1 to  say  tlie  least,  VN  is  a very  complicated  issue  ^ 
whether  cler^^ymen  have  a place  in  this  dt^bate  is 
hi^^hly  öoubtful 

2 speakin^^  from  more  personal  pt  of  view,  Jewish  ly,  w 
could  well  ask,  is  VN  a Jewisli  issue?  &\  X V 

3 grt  deal  of  diff  between  CR  fight  & foreign  plicy 
in  case  of  CR  know  but  re  FP  not  so  clear  at  all. 

4 do  not  know  fuTT^ruth  in  VN  matter  in  any  case;  nt 
only  normal  & abnormal  censorship  bt  diנץlomacy  is 
secret.  (Was  not  until  a yr  ago  that  leaked  out  tha1 
US  meeting  secretly  fr  years  with  reps  of  China  in 
Warsaw ! ) 

5 also,  "civil  disobedience"  as  advoc  by  Feuer  no  answ 

to  cure  ills  of  our  world  ^ 

6 we  are  all  for  |>oace  but  is  it  task  of  org  to  de- 
monstrate  on  tl)s  issue  partic  re:  se;}  of  ^h  & State? 

7 J trad  = for  peace  but  does  not  say נ ץ  in  VNam!  ur- 
t^ei'more;  is  Lib  Jud  always  = t (j  }.ib ר ןolitics?  wl^^t- 
the  current  fashion? 

8 is  political  action  alw  to  be  = wth  a "holy  war" 

Can  not  a Cons.  Reנןub^  who  may  agree  with  the  present 
policy  01נ  Viet  Nam,  also  be  a good  Jew? 

9 in  short,  the  eonsequences  of  this  type  of  politico• 
religious  acti<jn  are  enormeoxis;  there  is  much  to  be 
said  about  it,  both  pro  & con. 

;ONCLUSIUN 

V GENERAL 

1 personally  do  not  al lign  myself  with  the  rel.  lead 
xvho  are  making  this  into  a holy  war;  at  present. 

2 know  eiiough  about  history  to  know  that  I can  not 
fully  comנץrehend;  don't  know  enough  for  def  jxidgemt 

3 of  course,  like  the  others,  am  for  peace  but  not  to 
the  ]x<xnt  of  civil  disobedience  on  n matter  of  wtich 
I have  exce|xt.  limited  knowledge. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Civil  ights  not  tlie  same  as  foreign  pdilicy,  MLKing 
^ auer  & Weinstein  notwithstanding* 

2 ths  not  a Jewish  War;  I not  part  of  Pentagon;  my  po 
as  ral>bi , J teacher,  not  in  coixsonance  wth  making 
decisions  on  ths  type  of  stibject. 

3 at^«ocities,  gas,  flame  throw,  innocent  villagers, et 
allows  me  a moral  judgement  but  not  in  foreign 01נ ן 

k as  rabbi  I fool  that  rabbis  have,  no  bus.  in  Vietnam 
& no  right  to  lead  our  people  in  civil  disob  here. 
Phe  layman  & I as 9^ 7 ז י;  but  as  offic  reנן  of  J 
the  answer  is  no. 

5 on  this,  one  of  grt  quest  of  our  day,  I hope  yoxi  do 
share  my  pt  of  view. 

EN . Heb.  ^ab. . Fria  eve..  Sep  / . 
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Viet  Nam  Not  a Jewish  Issue 


and  Jewish  organizations  must 
make  themselves  heard. 

But  where  Jews  and  Judaism 
are  not  involved  as  such,  and 
where  Jewish  tradition  offers 
j no  special  guidance— we  are  al- 
ways  free  to  join  as  citizens 
. in  espousing  whatever  cause 
[ we  like. 

When  we  speak  as  Jews  we 
, should  make  certain  that  our 
position  is  a Jewish  one,  not 
only  in  generalities  but  quite 
specifically  and  cogently,  and 
we  should  speak  with  dignity 
and  honesty. 

VIET  PUZZLE 

We  have  searched  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud  and  can  find 
nr  jood  advice  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  Viet-Cong.  We  do  not  ׳ 

I have  to  speak  in  the  name  of  I 
prophetic  Judaism,  or  Talmudic 
tradition.  | 

Must  we  forever  equate  the! 
j latest  fashion  in  liberal  politics  ן 
with  Judaism?  Must  we  always,  * 
j transform  the  political  actions , - 
we  take  as  American  citizens  f 
into  religiously-sanctioned  for-  ג 
ays  in  a holy  war?  Are  we  so 
sure  we  are  always  God’s  sold- ! 
iers?  j 

Cannot  a political  conserva- 
tive  be  a good  Jew?  1 

Are  all  issues  so  perfectly  ® 
clear,  is  right  so  persistently  on 
one  side  and  wrong  on  the  0th- נ ק 
er,  that  we  must  forever  take  *J’ 
stands  in  the  name  of  Juda-  ci 
ism,  and  hence  of  revelation  t 
and  God? — Connecticut  Jewish 
Led 


PROF.  NEUSNER  wiU  head 
the  faculty  of  the  B’nal  B’rith 
Institute  of  Judaism  at  Estes 
Park  Stanley  Hotel  Aug.  12-15. 


_ thinks  surrender  and  peace  are 
ן one  and  the  same, 
f Who  seeks  negotiation,  apart 
, from  the  U.S.A.  and  its  allies? 
, With  whom  should  the  U.S.  ne- 
J gotiate?  Whose  offer  of  peace 
. talks,  with  or  without  condi- 
. tions,  has  President  Johnson 
j turned  down? 

, INFLUENCE  CHINA 

I What  exactly  can  reform  rab- 
bis,  moreover,  do  to  influence 
■ Communist  China? 

Civil  disobedience  is  not  a 
panacea  to  cure  the  world’s 
ills.  It  is  a very  useful,  specific  I 
medicine,  to  be  applied  care-  j 
fully  and  cautiously,  where  it 
works,  where  it  makes  sense. 

We  wonder  on  what  basis 
Jewish  organizations,  speaking  I 
as  such  and  representing  their  ן 
part  of  the  Jewish  community, ן 
are  supposed  to  speak  out  on 
public  issues. 

As  we  see  it,  when  a public 
question  directly  bears  upon 
Judaism,  when  an  issue  touches 
upon  the  prophetic  and  rabbin- 
[ ic  ideals  of  justice  and  mercy, 
as  does  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment,  and  when  Judaism  has  * 
something  very  concrete  and  י 
specific  and  unique  to  say  on  * 
that  issue,  as  was  proven  by  ' 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel’s  ^ 
immortal  words  at  the  National  ^ 
Conference  on  Religion  and  ^ 
Race,  then  we  must  speak  out 
courageously,  whatever  the 
risks. 

SPEAK  AS  JEWS 

When  a public  question  dl 
rectly  affects  the  welfare  of 
American  Jewry  and  Judaism, 
as  does  the  maintenance  of  the 
wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state,  there  Jews 


By  PROF,  JACOB  NEUSNER 

(Dartmouth  Religion  Dept.) 

Rabbi  Leon  I.  Feuer,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  called  up- 
on  his  colleagues,  at  their  con- 
ventlon,  to  stand  “in  the  van- 
guard  — even 
to  the  point  of 
civil  disobedi- 
ence  — in  the 
s t r u g g le  to 
abolish  forev- 
er  the  horrors 
of  war.” 

He  said, 
"We  should 
be  at  least  as 
outspoken  i n 

Dr.  Neusner  ™arching  and 
demonstrating 
against  war  as  we  have  aga- 
inst  the  denial  of  civil  rights 
to  our  fellow  citizens.”  Specifl- 
cally,  he  criticized  the  Increas-  ; 
ed  fighting  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
asked  the  CCAR  convention  “to 
seek  a climate  of  public  opln-  ׳ 
ion  to.  bring  the  nations  in-  ■ 
volved  in  the  V'iet  Nam  crisis,  1 
including  Communist  China,  to  < 
the  peace  table.”  1 


JEWISH  ROLE 

We  agree  that  Jews,  along 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  have 
very  grave  responsibilities  to- 
ward  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Rabbi  j 
Feuer  that  Jews,  or  their  rabbis,  I 
as  such,  should  seek  a special  I 
role  in  current  foreign  affairs 
debates. 

First  of  all,  we  think  there 
is  a substantial  difference  be- 
tween  civil  rights  activities, 
where  right  is  mostly  on  one 
side,  and  wrong  mostly  on  the 
other,  and  the  Viet  Nam  situa- 
tion,  where  issues  are  clouded. 

The  President  is  a man  of 
peace,  but  the  way  of  peace  I 
is  not  open,  or  clear,  to  him,' 
anyone  else,  unless  one ' 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  VIETNAM  PROJECT 


Note:  Titles  and  associations  are  included  for  purposes  of 

identification  only. 


Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley.  Minister,  Christ  (Methodist)  Church;  New  York  City; 

former  dean,  Duke  University  Divinity  School. 


William  Crittenden.  Bishop  of  Erie,  Pa.;  Chairman,  Peace  Myisory 

Committee  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Vice  President,  National  Council  of  Churches. 


Rev, 


Rt. 


Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  Minis ter-in-Residence,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,^  ^ 

former  President,  American  Baptist  Convention  and  National 

Council  of  Churches, 

Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley.  President,  Unitarian-Universalist  Association  of  America. 

Alfred  Hassler.  Executive  Secretary,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation; 

Vice  President,  International  Confederation  for 
Disarmament  and  Peace. 


(Miss)  Elmira  Kendricks.  President,  National  Student  Christian  Federation 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson.  Minister,  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Memphis. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Murray.  Pastor,  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Roslindale,  Mass.; 

Consultor,  Archdiocese  of  Boston, 


Dr.  Howard  Schnmer.  President,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

(Mrs.  Howard)  Elsie  Schomer.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

Rpv.  (Mrs.)  Annalee  Stewart.  Former  President  and  current  Washington  Director, 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 


Rabbi  Jacob  Weinstein.  Rabbi,  K.A.M.  Temple,  Chicap;  President,  Central 

~~~~  " Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATES 


Pasteur  Andre  Trocme. 


Pas  tor  Martin  Niemoeller. 


St.  Gervais  Reformed  Church 
Geneva,  Switzerland 


Co-President,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Wiesbaden,  Germany 


A REPORT  FROM  VIETNAM 


"NO  GOOD  CAN  COME  FROM  WAR"  — Pope  Pius  XII,  1939 

"NO  GOOD  CAN  COME  FROM  THIS  WAtl’  — Buddhist  leader, 

in  Vietnam,  1965 

Ue  have  vis ted  Vietnam. 

We  have  met  with  leaders  of  many  religious  faiths  and  established  relationships 
which  we  hope  will  be  enduring  and  will  improve  understanding  and  cooperation  among 
us.  We  have  talked  also  with  students,  soldiers,  news  correspondents,  young  volun- 
teer  workers,  labor  union  leaders,  teachers,  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  governments,  defectors  from  the  Viet  Cong,  neutralists,  and  supporters 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
We  have  visited  in  Saigon  and  in  the  provinces  and  have  walked  the  streets  of  towns 
and  hamlets  within  the  sound  and  sight  of  gunfire  and  still  actively  contested  by 
the  combatants. 

We  have  found  a deeply  complicated  situation  in  which  we  could  not  judge  either  side 
to  be  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  We  have  received  differing  sets  of  data  rela- 
tive  to  each  side,  and  these  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  in  the  midst  of  war.  What- 
ever  the  origins  of  the  war,  rooted  in  violations  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  and 
other  historical  developments,  both  sides  are  now  trapped  by  their  own  interpreta- 
tions  of  these  developments. 

We  have  been  moved  and  impressed  by  the  courage  and  conviction  of  participants  in 
the  war  on  both  sides,  even  as  we  have  shared  outrage  at  the  violence  and  terror 
that,  in  varying  degrees,  have  become  the  tactics  of  each.  We  have  been  mov^.d  too 
by  the  passionate  and  repeated  expressions  of  concern  by  persons  on  both  sides  that 
the  vjar  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  could  find  no  indication  of  an  early  end  to 
the  war  through  military  victory  of  either  side, 

Americansmust  realize  what  the  agonies  of  the  Vietnamese  people  have  been  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  of  war.  We  contemplate  with  abhorrence  the  prospect  of 
the  continuation  of  that  war  , to  say  nothing  of  its  escalation.  We  do  not  equate 
peace  with  the  simple  absence  of  military  conflict;  true  peace  is  inseparable  from 
justice.  We  recognize  that  there  are  issues  in  Vietnam  of  justice,  freedom,  and  the 
\ need  for  social  change,  but  we  deplore  the  way  in  which  major  powers  have  used  and^ 

A are  using  the  villages  of  Vietnam  as  a testing  ground  for  ideological  positions  such 
vas  "wars  of  national  liberation"  or  "containment  of  communism  by  military  force." 

For  millions  of  Vietnamese,  war  has  become  a way  of  life.  Human  existence  is  de- 
graded  and  brutalized  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  These,  rather  than  the  abstra« 
moving  of  impersonal  political  forces,  are  the  consequences  of  the  assumption  that 
communism  can  be  contained  or  social  improvement  achieved  primarily  by  military 
means . 

The  United  States  does  not  face  as  its  only  choice  the  moral  dilemma  of  whether  to 
escalate  the  war  or  to  withdraw  its  troops  unilaterally  from  South  Vietnam.  It  doet? 
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face  the  moral  choice  of  whether  to  persist  in  its  present  military  policy  or  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  initiate  negotiation  and  to  broaden  the  base  of  deci- 
Sion  and  action  to  include  all  other  nations  whose  welfare  is  involved  in  what  fj 
transpires  there.  The  first  such  step  is  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  // 
a demonstration  of  good  faith  in  calling  for  a cease-fire,  '׳ 

With  most  Americans,  we  wish  that  this  whole  conflict  could  be  referred  to  the 
United  Nations  for  settlement«  The  Ü.N.  should  be  asked  to  intervene,  but  its  capa- 
city  to  act  is  severely  limited  by  the  absence  from  its  membership  of  North  and 
outh  Vietnam  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Even  so,  we  urge  that  it  be  asked 
to  convene  a conference  on  Vietnam,  in  which  those  nations  and  all  other  parties  to 
the  conflict  will  be  included.  No  permanent  peace  or  political  setblement  is  pos- 
slble  without  their  partleipation. 

^e  negotiations  of  such  a conference  must  seek  to  reconcile  the  interests  Q£:<the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  and  arrange  for  the 
possible  independence  or  reunification  of  South  and  North  Vietnam  as  they  may  de- 
tennine,  with  adequate  international  guarantees  against  outside  military  or  politi- 
cal  intervention.  The  negotiations  must  encompass  consideration  of  the  inclusion  of 
other  Southeast  Asian  nations  under  such  guarantees,  make  provision  for  the  resump- 
tion  of  trade  and  exchange  between  the  two  Vietnams,  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of 
a oreign  troops  at  an  agreed-upon  time,  and  provide  maximum  guarantees  of  free- 
dom  of  conscience  and  religious  practice. 

The  achievement  of  a cease-fire  and  the  setting  up  of  peace-keeping  machinery  are 
on  y t e prologue  to  the  great  work  of  healing  and  international  cooperation  that 
must  follow.  Large-scale  programs  like  the  Mekong  River  development  project  and 
small-scale  person-to-person  and  group-to-group  projects,  both  governmental  and 
non-governmental,  are  natural  steps  in  this  direction.  Such  programs  should  be 
increasingly  international  in  conception  and  direction  and  on  invitation  from  the 
recipient  country,  with  personnel  grounded :in  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  will  work  as  equal  partners  in  a common  enterprise. 

peaceful  world  requires  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  common  respon- 
sibility  and  interdependence  in  the  family  of  nations.  War  must  be  totally 
rejected,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  seek  peace;  we  must  discover  non-military  forms 
of  active  involvement  in  the  struggle  for  justice  as  well. 

We  have  lived  too  long  within  the  traditional  concepts  of  nation  against  nation, 
geology  against  ideology,  race  against  race.  Today  we  see  the  true  enemies  of  man 
o e what  they  have  always  been;  injustice,  poverty,  disease,  national  pride,  the 
abuse  of  power,  and  the  hatred  and  war  that  are  their  creatures  and  creators.  To 
be  complacent  ־about  these  is  to  deny  humanity  itself.  To  focus  our  attack  on 

these  evils  rather  than  to  fight  within  the  family  of  man  is  to  stand  with  the  God 
of  history. 


(1)  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  extended 
us  by  the  South  Vietnam  and  United  States  authorities  throughout  the  trip. 
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CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS 


(212)  AG  92811־ 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10021 


790  MADISON  AVENUE 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


July  30,  1965 

Dear  Colleagues; 

I am  pleased  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  report  which  was  issued  by  the  Clerg3m1en*s 
Emergency  Committee  for  Vietnam,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation,  on  which  body  I was  privileged  to  represent  the  Conference,  I hope 
that  you  will,  if  you  agree  with  it,  make  its  content  known  to  your  Congregation. 

I was  immensely  impressed  with  the  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  reli- 
gious  leaders,  both  Christian  and  Buddhist,  that  the  American  Nation  must  find 
peaceful  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  Far  East.  They  want  only  the 
military  to  go  home  not  our  Peace  Corps,  not  our  students,  our  missionaries,  our 
technicians  or  our  business  men.  If  we  can  provide  them  with  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  meet  the  problem  of  population  pressure  on  inadequate 
resources,  they  feel  that  they  can  meet  the  Communist  challenge  even  though  they 
might  have  to  compromise  on  some  fora  of  cooperative  economy.  They  are  not  as 
absorbed  with  Communism  as  we  Americans  seem  to  be  and  while  the  peoples  of 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  Cambodia  and  Burma  fear  the  Chinese  it  is  not  so  much  because 
of  Chinese  Communism  and  its  proselytizing  fervor  as  for  historic  reasons  that 
go  back  to  the  times  China  dominated  that  area  of  the  world. 

These  natural  historic  differences  however  become  muted  in  the  face  of  American 
military  intervention.  They  cannot  see  this  intervention  in  a benign  light.  It 
is  merely  another  instance  of  white  Imperialism  and  tends  to  make  them  identify 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  even  with  Mao  Tze  Tung,  The  Charity  we  bring  with  one  hand 
is  overshadowed  by  the  big  stick  with  carry  in  the  other.  I shall  not  soon  for- 
get  a burnt  container  in  a village  thirty  miles  from  Saigon,  It  bore  the 
legend:  "A  gift  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  from  the  people  of  America."  It  was 
among  the  rubble  left  from  American  shelling  of  a communication  artery  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  artery,  unhappily,  was  inhabited  by  Vietnamese, 


One  of  the  most  rewarding  interviews  we  had  was  with  the  Buddhist  Monk,  Thich 
Nhat  Hanh,  a charismatic  figure  who  wrote  a masterful  letter:  "In  search  of  the 
enemy  of  Man"  to  Martin  Luther  King.  The  fact  that  we  had  a representative  from 
King  in  our  committee  gave  us  great  prestige  and  opened  many  doors  to  us.  Thich 
Hanh  was  grateful  to  our  mission  for  giving  a demonstration  that  religion  could 
become  involved  politically  without  losing  its  integrity.  The  burning  of  the 
Monks  was  a form  of  spiritual  concern  - a token  of  one’s  deep  suffering  for  our 
human  sins.  He  agreed  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  Buddhists  to  become  con- 
cerned  with  external  changes  so  that  the  plane  of  higher  striving  might  not  be- 
come  obscure.  He  recognized  that  Communism  was  an  evil,  but  war  was  even  a 
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greater  evil  and  he  could  not  understand  how  justice  could  be  established  on 
the  dead  body  of  peace.  Buddhism  carries  great  spiritual  reserves  which  if 
ever  tapped  for  social  change  could  make  a far  more  profound  and  benign  revolu- 
tion  than  any  Marx  ever  advocated. 

Let  me  also  share  with  you  the  searing  experience  I had  in  my  visit  with  the 
Hibakusha  (the  survivors)  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  They  work  in  their  various 
ways  for  peace.  There  are  literally  dozens  of  peace  movements  in  Japan,  un- 
happily  divided  among  themselves.  The  group  we  met  with  are  pure  devotees  of 
peace.  They  make  paper  cranes  (the  symbol  of  peace)  and  give.^  them  to  those 
who  will  accept  them  in  the  hope  that  man  will  not  repeat  the  great  sin  ot 
Hiroshima.  As  one  of  the  survivors  placed  a wyeath  of  paper  cranes  about  my 
neck,  she  said: 

"Please  tell  the  people  of  America  that  we  hold  no  ill  feelings  in  our  heart 
toward  them.  We  are  not  so  blinded  as  to  believe  that  our  country  would  not 
have  used  the  bomb  if  we  had  possessed  it.  But  do  tell  them  that  they  can  save 
those  of  our  friends  who  died  from  the  mean  obliviop  of  futility  by  outlawing 
nuclear  way  and  every  other  kind  of  war.  Help  us  convert  these  scars  and  these 
deaths  into  the  substance  of  peace." 


We  went  away  with  the  feeling  that  our  generation  stands  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Deuteronomic  choice: 

"See,  I set  before  thee  life  and  death.  Choose  life." 

I end  this  letter  with  the  statement  I gave  to  the  Japanese  press  after  a 
meeting  with  the  Japan  Christian  Council  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

We  share  with  many  Japanese  the  religious  conviction  that  war  is  more  than  a 
mistaken  strategy.  It  is  an  act  of  blasphemy,  and  in  the  very  shadow  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  it  18  clearer  to  us  than  ever  that  it  is  the  anti- 
Christ,  the  destroyer  of  the  Root,  the  betrayalof  all  that  has  made  us  human. 

We  are  convinced  that  whatever  else  may  survive  the  war  toward  which  our  present 
policy  seems  directed,  faith  in  God  and  man  will  not  survive. 

We  of  the  Church  and  Synagogue,  and  you  of  the  Shrine  and  Temple,  must  remind 
each  other  of  our  shameful  bending  of  the  knee  to  Moloch  in  the  past  wars  of 
our  century,  and  strenghthen  each  other  in  the  sacred  resolve  to  hold  ourselves 
loyal  to  God  and  His  Creatures  whatever  comes. 


Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein 
President 
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astoiiishinK  position  of  underwriting 
both  sides  of  a civil  war.  Eventually,  the 
situation  was  restored  to  its  pre-revolu- 
tionary  status,  but  only  after  many  thou- 
sands  of  civilians  were  killed  or  became 
homeless. ) 

In  .South  Vietnam,  the  inability  of  the 
Diem  government  to  maintain  the  sup- 
port  of  its  own  people  constituted  a 
severe  drag  on  the  war  effort.  Eventu- 
ally,  the  Diem  government  was  over- 
thrown  and  the  Premier  assas.sinated. 
Later,  Frederick  E,  Nolting,  Jr.,  former 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  said  the 
United  States  had  been  directly  involved 
in  the  anti-government  plot.  Whether 
Premier  Diem  was  or  was  not  authori- 
tarian  and  backward  is  beside  the  point; 
the  American  people  have  never  given 
their  government  a warrant  to  engage 
in  subversion  or  murder.  Since  Diem, 
regimes  in  South  Vietnam  have  come 
and  gone;  which  of  them  has  enjoyed 
genuine  legitimacy  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  any  case,  what  is  the  legal  basis 
for  our  presence  now?  Our  preseiice 
was  requested  by  a government  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  one  that  our 
own  ex-.Ambassador  said  we  helped  to 
overthrow.  ' 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  in  particular  and  Asia  in  gen- 
eral  has  not  been  of  a piece.  Basically, 
an  important  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  from  coming  together  !ן 
in  a unified  and  massive  ideological  and  1 
military  coalition.  But  our  policy  in  Viet-  1 
nam  is  producing  exactly  the  effect  we 
seek  to  avoid.  Nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened  since  the  original  rupture  between 
the  two  major  Communist  powers  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  together  again 
than  recent  American  actions  in  Viet- 
nam.  The  Communist  Chinese  have  long 
argued  that  the  Russian  idea  of  coexist- 
ence  was  an  anti-Marxist  and  anti-histor- 
ical  notion  that  could  only  be  advanced 
by  naive  sentimentalists.  They  claim  war 
is  inevitable  because  of  the  nature  üL_ 
capitalism.  As  evidence,  they  assert  that 
the  United  States,  despite  its  claim  that 
it  sought  only  to  promote  the  internal 
stability  of  Indo-China,  was  actually  pur- 
suing  a war  against  A.sian  peoples  as 
an  extension  of  the  very  imperialism 
Asians  had  fought  so  hard  to  expel.  The  _ 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  no  less  concerned 
than  the  United  States  about  Chinese 
e.xpansion  throughout  Asia,  also  has  to 
be  concerned  about  its  standing  in  the 
world  Communist  community.  It  cannot 
allow  itself  to  appear  indifferent  to  mili- 
tary  action  involving  a member  of  that 
community.  Any  expansion  of  the  war 
by  the  United  States  into  North  Vietnam 
would  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  identify 
itself  with  North  Vietnam  and  thus  with 
China.  In  any  event,  in  pursuit  of  one 
goal  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
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Vietnam  and  the  American  Conscience 


ment  finds  its  way  to  Communist  China. 
A Chinese  official  interviewed  in  Peking 
several  months  ago  said  he  was  almost 
reluctant  to  see  the  Americans  leave; 
they  had  contributed  so  heavily  to  the 
f^hinese  arsenal. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  legal  justifi- 
cation  invoked  by  the  United  States  for 
its  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  long 
since  been  nullified.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreement,  all  foreign 
forces  and  military  equipment  were  to 
stay  out  of  Indo-China.  The  United 
States  came  with  military  force  into 
Indo-China,  most  notably  in  Laos,  South 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  declaring  it  hacT 
done  so  at  the~reqt1^  of  the  govern- 
ments  involved,  which  was  not  a viola- 
tion  of  th^R  treaty.  But  nothing  IrT  the 
reaty  "gavethe  United  States  the  right 
o finance  revolutionary  movements  or  to 
iirticipate  in  undercover  subversion. 
(In  Laos  in  1960  and  1961,  the  United 
States  financed  and  equipped  the  effort 
of  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  to  over- 
throw  the  only  elected  government  in 
the  history  of  Laos.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  continued  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  loyalist  forces  and  to  furnish  their  sup- 
plies.  Thus  the  United  States  was  in  the 


VIETNAM  is  profoundly  complex, 
but  it  is  not  so  complex  as  to  defeat 
the  American  intelligence  or  dis- 
able  the  American  conscience.  Some 
facts  and  implications  are  clear,  no  mat- 
ter  how  murky  the  general  situation. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
today  does  not  have  the  backing  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  whose  name  it 
went  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  and 
whom  it  is  seeking  to  save  today.  The 
United  States  military  forces  have  had 
to  cope  not  just  with  .secret  agents  from 
North  Vietnam  but  with  the  growing 
opposition  of  the  populace  as  a whole. 
In  briefings  of  new  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel,  the  point  is  stressed  that  most 
Vietnamese  are  eilhei  sympathizers  with 
or  secret  members  of  the  Vietcong.  The 
retaliatory  bombiiigs  b\׳  the  United! 
States)  of  North  Vietnam  targets  do  notV 
meet  the  iTroblem  represented  by  inter- 
ilal  opposition  within  South  Vietnam 
iTself. 

The  second  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
military  equipment  used  against  Ameri- 
can  and  South  VietnauT  military  forces 
has  come  neither  from  Communist  China 
nor  North  Vietnam  but  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  ludicrous  to  talk  about 
bombing  supply  lines  from  North  Viet- 
nam  as  a means  of  shutting  off  the  flow. 
According  to  some  estimates,  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  military  equipment 
used  by  the  Vietcong  originates  in 
the  U.S.  In  largest  part,  it  is  either  cap- 
tured  by  the  Vietcong  or  turned  over 
by  supposedly  loyal  South  Vietnamese. 
No  one  knows  how  much  of  the  equip- 
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As  It  Happens 

There’s  a shortage  of  doctors  every- 
where  in  this  coimtry.  Except  on  TV. 

Elect  ionic  engineers  warn  against 
working  office  computers  too  many 
hours  consecutivel>•.  They  need  circuit 
breaks. 

u•  y•  y 

The  National  Geographic  predicts 
that  the  ocean  bottom  will  be  mined  for 
diamonds  and  minerals.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  will  demand  surface-to- 
.surface  pay. 

i/•  y y 

Theater  chains  are  alread\  competing 
to  exhibit  John  Huston’s  forthcoming 
The  liihle.  It’s  the  good  booking. 

y y y 

Moscow  reports  say  Khrushchev  re- 
fuses  to  discuss  his  dismi.ssal  and  spends 
many  hours  reading.  Better  read  than 
dead. 

y y y 

In  C;hina  this  is  the  year  of  the  snake. 
Hope  it  isn’t  poisonous. 

y y y 

Among  things  worrying  President 
Johnson  is  polluted  air.  Still  too  many 
Republicans  for  him  to  breathe  freely. 

y y y 

Elizabeth  Taylor  wants  to  be  a 
British  citizen.  The  sun  ne\er  .sets  on 
Richard  Burton. 

y y y 

The  only  thing  that  comes  to  him 
who  waits  is  overtime  parking  tickets. 

y y y 

Since  !.BJ’s  election  something  has 
happened  to  those  tall  Texas  stories. 
Now  everybody  believes  them. 

y y y 

The  A.MA  urges  doctors  to  do  ump 
thing  to  get  its  anti- Medicare  message 
to  their  patients.  Even  make  Sunday 
house  calls? 

]/•  y y 

President  Johnson’s  desire  to  cut 
comniuting  time  troubles  the  railroads. 
They  don’t  mind  getting  commuters 
into  town  faster,  l)ut  rushing  them  home 
would  hurt  bar  car  business. 

— Freu  Sparks. 

2.1 


to  charge  it  all  to  Communist  manipula- 
tion  or  propaganda.  Even  among  our 
j friends  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
'■  West  Germany  there  has  been  a sense  of 
shock  and  outrage.  If  we  thought  we 
were  building  prestige  by  taking  to  the 
air  and  dropping  bombs  in  \'ietnam,  we 
have  built  strangely  indeed. 

It  is  tragic  that  most  of  the  debate 
over  Vietnam  has  vibrated  between  total 
war  and  total  withdrawal.  It  is  made  to 
appear  that  the  only  choice  is  between 
absolute  victory  and  absolute  defeat. 
There  i.s•  an  alternative— if  our  main  oh- 
jectixe  is  to  promote  the  stability  and 
security  of  the  area.  And  that  alternative 
is  to  involve  the  United  Nations,  with 
all  its  limitations,  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  Any  general  war  growing  out  of 
the  combustibles  in  Vietnam  would 
^brjpg  catastrophe  to  most  of  the  world’s 
peoples.  On  the  principle  of  no-extermi- 
nation-without-representatiou,  they  have 
a right  to  ask  that  they  be  consulted  now, 
*IVhile  there  may  yet  be  time. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  far  more 
complicated  than  it  was  in  Korea,  but 
no  one  can  say  that  no  good  can  come 
out  of  a U.N.  effort  similar  to  one  existiiig 
in  Korea.  Korea  has  had  numerous  truce 
x’iolations  and  dilficulties,  but  because 
of  the  U.N.,  Korea  at  least  i.s  not  aflanie 
today.  Secretary  General  U Thant  has 
piovided  an  o^נening  for  such  an  effort 
by  calling  not  just  for  restraint  but  for 
“shifting  the  quest  for  a solution  away 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  conference 
table.”  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
Nations  could  be  brought  into  this 
(juest,  the  chances  for  a constiuctive 
outcome  will  be  increased. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  Vietnam. 
But  .some  answers  may  be  less  volatile 
and  more  morally  imaginative  than 
others.  Moreover,  at  some  time  soon  the 
IJnited  States  will  have  to  recognize  that 
a military  policy  without  a full  ideologi- 
cal  and  social  program  will  not  only  fall 
short  of  its  goal  but  may  actually  boom- 
erang.  In  any  case,  the  prospect  for 
finding  a workable  answer  to  Vietnam 
will  increase,  not  decrease,  in  direct  pro- 
portion  to  the  unblocking  of  an  American 
conscience  and  the  activation  of  an  in- 
formed  debate.  — N.G. 


losing  a larger  one.  If  the  Gommunist 
Chinese  had  deliberately  set  a trap  for 
the  United  States,  they  could  not  have 
more  eflectively  achieved  the  result  they 
sought. 

The  fifth  fact  i.s  that  American  news- 
men  have  had  a more  difficult  time  in 
getting  unmanipulated  news  out  of  Viet- 
nam  than  out  of  almost  any  crisis  center 
in  recent  years.  James  Reston,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Ti1n״s,  testifying 
before  a Congressional  investigating 
committee  in  1963,  said  the  news  in 
Vietnam  was  being  managed  in  a way 
inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of  tliis 
.society.  In  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  news  policy 
on  Vietnam  but  the  American  public  has 
yet  to  be  fully  informed  about  the  nature 
of  the  American  involvement,  the  degree 
to  which  U.S.  arms  have  been  sustaining 
the  attackers,  the  extent  of  the  popular 
opposition,  and  the  inability  of  the  South 
Vietnam  government  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive  response  agauist  the  gucr'llas. 

The  sixth  fact  is  that  President  John- 
son  has  geiiuinely  tried  to  keep  the  mil- 
itary  lid  on  in  Vietnam,  recognizing  the 
ease  with  which  the  hostilities  could 
mushroom  into  a general  war;  but  he  has 
been  under  extravagant  pressure,  mucb 
of  it  political,  to  translate  American  mili- 
tary  power  into  a dramatic  .solution.  The 
national  frustration  about  Vietiiam  has 
far  exceeded  the  national  comprehension 
of  the  problem,  for  much  of  which  tlie 
government  has  only  itself  to  blame.  In 
any  event,  there  has  been  comparativeK׳ 
little  counter-pressure  in  support  of  a 
policy  of  restraint  and  an  eventual  non- 
military  settlement— a fail'ng  that  the 
.\merican  people  have  it  within  their 
means  to  change  whenever  the\׳  wish 
to  do  so. 


^ 1 
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'HE  United  States  is  concerned,  and 


IlT^properly  so.  that  the  lo.ss  of  South 
',Vietnam  would  lead  to  grave  conse- 
lquence.s— territorial,  political, י ןsycholog- 
jical— throughout  Asia  and  indeed  most 
of  the  world.  Already,  tlie  fa«  I of  d׳''  el- 
oping  atomic  power  in  China  has  made 
a deep  impression  on  main  nations 
whose  histories  have  pitted  them  against 
Western  outsiders.  American  policy- 
makers  fear  that  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  or  even  a reluctance  to  press  the 
war  would  weaken  or  destroy  the  image 
of  the  United  States  as  a resolute,  de- 
pendable,  and  successful  foe  of  aggies- 
siv  e Gommunisni  in  the  world.  These  are 
not  illogical  or  nonhistorical  fears,  but  it 
is  equally  logical  and  historical  to  raise 
«!uestions  about  the  damaged  image  of 
the  United  States  that  i.s  emerging  from 
the  present  actions  in  Vietnam.  There 
has  been  an  outpouring  of  anti-.\merican 
.sentiment  not  just  in  Asia  but  throughout 
the  world— and  it  would  be  a mistake 
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‘The  children  tell  me  ijott’ve  found  inner  peace. 


traveling  to  Paris,  one  of  vvliom  is— so  help 
iiie— a eannibal! 

If  there  are  any  to  join  me  in  standing 
against  all  this  with  our  spokesman,  Mr. 
Adams,  let  us  all  have  a moment  of  silenee 
for  the  destruction  and  death  of  literary 
ileeencv  and  dignity. 

Mrs.  Isioor  Feather.m.w. 

Klmira,  N.Y. 

Much  .as  I admire  a straight-froni-the- 
shoulder  punching  man,  it  .seems  pertinent 
to  ask  why  J.  Donald  Adams  doesn’t  ac- 
cept  a more  modern  fighting  weapon.  Me  is 
using  a full-choke  shotgun  where  he  badly 
neetls  a sawed-olf  instrument. 

Doesn’t  Mr.  Adams  know  that  pseudo- 
intellectuals  thrive  on  bilge  water?  llasii  t 
he  observed  that  sediment  is  more  nourish- 
iiig  to  pretenders  than  human  .sentiment? 
That  the  poet  is  a laughingstock  and  sh\- 
sters  are  lauded  leaders? 

Tlie  most  hopeful  thing  that  can  be  said 
is  that  a .societs^  that  has  skimmed  two 
chapters  of  Freud  and  three  paragraphs  of 
jung  mav  be  indulging  in  a bit  of  vicarious 
liorsepla)׳. 

CIharees  B.  Ro<;ehs. 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

I\  MV  YEARS  of  reading  vour  magazine, 
"The  Dilemma  of  Success,‘’  by  |.  Donald 
Adams,  is  the  best  thing  you  have  e\er 
[)rinted. 

Ann  Markin. 

Lincolnwood,  III. 

In  regard  to  the  article  “The  Dilemma  of 
Success,”  by  J.  Donald  Adams:  Amen, 
brothers. 

Anita  R.  Shaw. 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


who  advised  that  the  odds  are  always  with 
the  believer.  For  if  there  is  life  after  death, 
the  Godful  person  has  it  made;  if  there 
proves  to  be  no  heaven  or  hell,  nothing  has 
been  lost. 

But  the  nonbeliever  gives  himself  no 
chance  at  all.  Pascal’s  reasoning  could  be 
applied  to  more  mundane  matters.  The  odds 
in  this  world  are  with  the  believer  on  get- 
ting  a job,  a marital  partner,  or  running  for 
President.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these 
practical  considerations  could  not  eon- 
tribute  to  one’s  “knowing”  that  there  is  a 
C.od.  On  the  basis  of  .self-preservation  alone, 
tbe  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  highly 
rational. 

Robert  Seidenrerg,  M.D. 
Ssracu.se,  X.Y. 

Our  Literary  I.Q.  Dips 

In  Your  Literary  I.(^).  for  Februarv  6 Miss 
Ruth  Clark  of  Plainview,  Texas,  erred  in  at- 
tributing  Kermit  Hunter’s  Unto  These  Hills 
to  Paul  Cireen,  author  of  The  Lost  Colony. 

Mrs.  David  L.  Parks. 

Wilkesboro,  \.(נ. 

Hravos  to  .Mr.  .Adams 

joYFUL  BRAVOS  to  1.  Doiialcl  Adams  for  his 
“The  Dilemma  of  Success.”  Mr.  Adams 
speaks  for  hundreds  like  me  who  are  weary 
and  revolted  b\׳  sex  made  as  ugly  as  gar- 
bage  and  just  about  as  ordinary.  I rejoiced 
as  I read  him  . . . and  thought  how׳  good 
it  is  that  we  can  depend  upon  SR  editors 
to  publish  such  articles.  . . . However,  in 
this  ,same  i.ssue  you  oiler  tw׳o  reviews.  One 
commends  the  author  and  his  “handling” 
of  an  abortion— even  quoting  a long,  taste- 
less  excerpt.  The  other  commends  the  au- 
thor’s  duel  of  wits  between  two  characters 


The  Shadows  on  the  Cities 

Readinc;  your  collection  of  articles  on 
architecture  [SR,  Jan.  23]  and  then  passing 
on  to  John  Ciardi’s  tribute  to  T.  S.  Eliot, 
one  is  tempted  to  apply  the  late  poet  s 
words  from  “The  Hollow  Men”  to  what  is 
happening  to  many  of  our  cities  today: 

Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow. 

The  shadows  of  the  real  estate  speculator, 
the  shortsighted  or  disinterested  civic  offi- 
cial,  the  indifferent  public,  the  architect  or 
|11anner  more  interested  in  providing  sejuare 
fiKitage  for  rental  than  helping  to  create  a 
livable  cityscape— these  fall  between  the 
ideas  and  motions  of  the  minority  that  tries 
to  weave  the  past,  present,  and  future  into 
a meaningful  and  dramatic  city  fabric.  Some 
cities  may  have  already  gone  too  far  for 
such  a weaving  job— New  York  for  one,  to 
an.swer  Peter  Blake’s  title  (!uestion.  Here, 
in  this  still  hateful  and  delightful  city,  vve 
w'ill  undoubtedlv  have  to  depend  on  einer- 
genev  patch  jobs  until  some  generations 
hence. 

James  T.  Burns,  Jr. 

Senior  Editor, 

Progressice  Arch itect lire. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

.4  niphthong;  Grows  in  Brooklyn 

There  is  a superstition  among  language 
bulls,  as  well  as  among  semiliterates,  that 
Brooklvnese  contains  the  sound  “oi”  ( or 
“ov” ) for  “er.”  This  durable  myth  pops  up 
in  the  most  unlikely  places;  e.g.,  John 
Giardi’s  column  [SR,  Feb.  6].  Mr.  Ciardi’s 
nerve-shattering  exhibit  is  “thoity  poiple 
boids.” 

As  a native  Brooklvnite  and  a student  of 
the  terrors  of  Brookbnese,  1 have  never 
heard  anx-one  there  emjiloy  the  sound  “oi” 
for  “er.”  This  inaccurate  reference  is  to  a 
much  subtler  sound  that  may  roughly  be 
descrilied  as  a diphthong  consisting  of  a 
short  “u”  and  a long  “e.”  It  is  similar  to  the 
German  “oe.”  Thus,  examples  of  Brook- 
h nese  are  such  atrocities  as  “chuech”  for 
“church,”  “wuek”  for  “work.”  The  prize  in 
mv  collection  is  “a  lined  of  Guenseys  and 
Juesevs”  for  “a  herd  of  Guernseys  and 
jer.seys.” 

Edward  H.  Dare. 

Glenbrook.  Gonn. 

On  the  Side  of  the  Believer 

The  reviewer  of  The  Existence  of  God 
[SR,  Feb.  6]  gives  the  best  defense  of  the 
rationalism  of  belief  yet.  But  it  falls  short 
and  I will  help.  An  individual  may  person- 
ally  “know”  of  the  existence  of  God.  This 
knowledge  is  as  rational  as  any  other.  This 
sounds  reasonable.  However,  what  is  miss- 
ing  is  the  public  dimension  in  influencing 
the  individual  “to  know”  that  there  is  a 
God.  We  must  recall  the  wisdom  of  Pascal, 
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somf^Lths  afo,  whe־־  Churchill  a.,  ■■nemb  of  co״g  asl 
T.i  whv  I aia  rot  spaak  on  ths  tragic  eve״״. 

-°SL°^rrra?1״rrg;t״:an"i5  - 

flu^nc“  he  was 0 מ  more  than  a pjt^ 

3 ths  week,  however,  we  lost  ®mother  gi  ^ altoget 

c;r׳M־uJVTT7FB  and  ^hls  srtness  !fees  in  alti  area  :xx. 
4''ias^n^fe'^011’t*rkan,  n_ct  a personality  whose  strg 
a-nri  ^taiitv  lom  world  oicture^  but  a man  wno  by  ni 
^^,/“^ectlon  Of  .at.  values ״ ״lern'^iar״ 

lasting  rli־e  r”־■  i” 

ו to^Se^^Schweltzer  alviavs  sceone  special,  one  to  be 
honcri!;  to  be  greatly  respected  for  he  rose  aoove 

? d-olded  tended  himself  to  others  In  time  when  not 
■ fashionable,  renounced  success  & worldly  acclaim 
when  °onsid.erea  strange,  4 was  one  of  those  rare 
l lndlv.  whose  perso  .al  Integrity  was  accepted 

!universal  measuring  rod  , ו ך f p 11ס3 ד rat 

3 to  people  everywhere,  for  mos1|of  hx.  life,  . P 

BODY 

1 was^a^^L^onardo  di  '^inci  of  modern  times;  not  only  a 
surgeon  but,  also,  expert  in  theol,  music,  phi 

2 was°awar^ded^Wobel^ peace  Prize  in  1952  Goeth 

ר horn  in  1875.  was  influenced  by  three  people:  Goetn 
^ ind  Bach•  no  mean  recomnendation  by  any  means 

4 S Lrof  ^S  decided  to  ded  his  life  to  Afrlc  natlv 

and  becran  the  of  medlcVtlÄ  the  year  af'^er  in 

tf  wh^ch^ime  he  already  held 
philo  and  was  accepted  as  one  o־  the  leading  inter 

in^I91?  he  married;  his  wife  Immed-selzcA  by  the 
" iLlon  of  b?r11fe״entered  training  to  be  a nurse  s 

she  could  w^iiork  at  bis  side. 

^ in  1913  went  to  Lambarene,  today  in  jabon , urho-r; 
f rs״t  of  S®  Equitorl^l  Africa  until  today  >11־ 

P^n^lsL'Sf  70  bldgs,  350  beds  and  a leeer  colony  0 

7 furthermore,  not  mere^yT^ lrect9<^  but  built  with  his 
^ ow^hands-,  ä constant  t^sk  for  ־ f °״^ 

such  that  unless  det.  effort  is  ־ 

iungle  encroaches  on  cleared  area  and  al  *׳  y ־- 

lost  in  matter  of  days  or  weeks. ״ ״-,-v,,  leotr 

P only  time  In  US  was  19'»9  to  Aspen,  on  Goethe,  leotr 


times ; 
thool , 


I 


B 


li 


B PERSOlviAL  GCE.-־ITTMENT 

1 this  most  vital  area  which  brought  rscogrltion 

2 while  always'^S  Xiar,  & mi/rlster  & mlssiorary,  saw 
himself  1st  Sc  foremost  as  a healer;  taking  his  in- 
splratlcn  from  the  parable  of  Divis  and  Lazarus  of 

LוJke  16:1931־ 

3 Divis  was  the  rich,  whole  man  to  be  = to  opulent 
Surope;  while  the  man  l-azarus , with  open  sores  was 
the  sick  and  !helpless  African  native  who  need,  heal, 

4 it  is  in  this  context  that  he  arrived  at  catch-all 

formula,  phrn^e  ”Shj^rfurcht  vor  dem  Leben",  H«verenc 
for  Life  and  he  took  this  to  be  a serious  if,  mSral  I 
and  ethical  challengine:  position  from  which  he  nevei 
deviated•  ץ*•  I 

5 he  cared  not  only  for  human  life  but  for  life  of  all 
G(^s  creatu’׳’es : from  the  ant  to  fly,  and  bldgs  w«re 
often  changed  in  ter  s of  their  projected  positions 
so  that  afcest  or  family  of  animals  not  be  disturbed 

C CRITTCISN 

1 as  with  a man  of  this  nature,  criticism  was  preval, 

2 there  were  two  areas  partlc:  a)  that  his  hospital 
was  rbn  along  autocratic  lines,  was  dirty  and  with• 
out  any  pretense  of  hygiene,  ev^vt  of  most  elem  sort 

3 Andwer:  true;  but  he  always  felt  that  coiidltlons 
should  be  such  that  Af  natives  feel  at  home,  could 
bring  their  family  with  them,  could  live  while  rec. 
Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  illnesses  were  such 
that  hygiene  was  least  of  worries• 

4 second  cSftlc:  paternalistic  attitude,  benevo5.enve 

Sc  lost  touch  with  Afr.  moeement  of  last  io  years•  1 
Answ:  true;  the  times  passed  him  by  and  on-y  excuse 
can  be  found  in  his  grsiJtt  age  of  90  and  in  his  totl 
Imraet^s'ion  in  his  work  a« — It  wao  *־  ./n. 

CGKCLUoIOK 

A GENERAL 

1 great  man  is  gone  from  us  ani^  the  Idealism  of  mankln 

has  been  lessened  •ססי-  light  of  his  personality  dlm’bi 
for  all  of  us  t-y 

2 have  lost  not  only  a man  ■for  ■■»1^1  ef  hio  greatness  bt 
a source  of  Inspiration  and  a man  who  was  a blessing 

B SPECIFIC  . O .juj,- 

1 foolish  to  say:  be  like  hlm^bofc  this  is  a rarety  butl 
can  say:  learn  from  his  way  for  then  all  of  us  will 
be  better,  more  wholesome  & our  lives  more  meaningfl 

2 also:  look  1^0  him  for  true  religiosity;  was  X but 
was  of  God;  what  kind  oh  a world  would  this  be  if 
each  one  of  us  would  live  accord inpr  to  dictates  of 
our  rajth?  a world  without  human  suffering,!  Best! 

r / 10  i II  / 6^  (,  J־^ 


״A  TIKE  KIvCWLEDGS  & PSEIIKG." 

INT^CDUCTICN 
A G neral 

1  t^s  a dlffk.  time  for  u3  Jews  as  we  stand  just  prio 
to  HH;  month  of  Slul  & time  of  orthod  Sellohos  is 
"difffc  bee.  it  forces  us  to  look  within  ourselves 
2not  easy  to  judge  oneself  as  one  is  about  to  come  be 
fore  Gd  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  imperative• 

3 ths  inner  diff^  always  reminds  me  of  G rman  philo 
Franz  Rosenzweig  who  was  faced  with  same  dilemna;nt 
nee  at  ths  time  of  yr  but  in  terms  of  life;  wJtflvted 


himself  as  a ■oerson,  as  a 


to  find 

Rosenzweig,  cf  course,  was  ready 


4 


Jew 

OL  assimilation  & 

even  conversion  due  to  pres'ures  fcf  his  day  & the 
confusions  of  his  mind  but  prior  to  sbep,  desired 
to  seek  root  & thus  came  into  searching  contact 
once  aca  n with  Judaism; ^ 

B SPECIFIC 

1 did  not  want  to  enter  X as  a par־en;  thus  YK  serviC‘ 

2 deeply  moved  to  hear  Shofar  at  end;  a^f  phrase  Gd  1. 
One;  and  found  himself  bowed  by  experience  of  Syn 

3 his  life  was  changed  bee.  at  that  one  moment  he 
had  a new  genesis  of  his  being;  experienced  Gd  & 
honed  to  find  a new  way  toward  ancient  faith. 

BODY 


how  can 


arises,  for  us, 


H.H. 

question 


I experience  as  I 

prenare  to  go  before  my  Maker  at  ths  holy  season? 
like  Rosenzweig  we  too  cry  out:  want  to  be  touched 
■-■;ant  to  experience,  want  to  fiel  eternity,  want  to 
be  stirred 

for  ths  will  help  us  to  meet  challenge  of  occasion 
in  der-th;  realize  process  can  not  be  objective,  or 
entirely  rati  mal  but  search  fr  Gd  takes  us  on  man 
diff  paths  so  that  we  may  be  at  peace. 

KNOWLSDGS 


he  did  not  want  to  enter  Jud.  as  a pagan;  we  shoul 
not  enter  this  period  of  Days  of  Awe  as  paganj  eith 
er 

rather,  learn  & know  that  we  are  part  of  E.ernal 
People  of  Israel;  thus,  respons.  4 Cbligaticn  in 
terms  of  history,  trad  & heritage 

find  and  seek  cut  the  historical  &,  spiritual  truth 
cf  our  people:  Psalmist,  prophets,  teachers,  sages 
for  it  is  inherent  in  our  tradition  now,  as  it  has 
been  over  allJthe  centuries,  that  we  never,  never 
acquiesce  to  pagan  influence  prevalent  all  abc. ut  u 


erf*׳־ 

be  found 


of  our  search  leads  us  to 
that  Gd  of  Israel  can  not 


JCY 

second  aspect 
toget ׳ ־erness ; 


1 

2 

3 

4 


C 

1 


er  < ן> 


il . 

either  in  solitude  or  alone;  as  Kinyan  demonstrates 

2 but  tills  togetherness  must  be  tied  to  a willingness 
on  cur  part;  not  something  Vagiie  or  disorderly  or 
under  pressure  but  a joining  of  heart  & mind  in  ^oy 

3 see  this  partic  in  links ;««P  broches  of  bread,  wine 
candlds  on  Sabbath;  call  to  ■‘־orah;  similarly  to 
hear  Sholiar  as  a union  of  peo^ple  rather  than  alone 

D GEISTES 

' 1 finallyj(^,  must  understand  that  although  we  may  feel 

affected  by  secular  knowledge  of  our  time, 
this  not  a deterrent  to  losing  oneself  in  trad  of  J 

2 in  ancient  tl  es,  ancestors  went  from  core  of  ToraVi 

to  outside (secular ) knowledge;  we  da  just  the  re- 
verse  . 

3 we  move  from  periphery  of  circle  toward  the  center, 
lorah;  we  brine־  our  sec  ■Sc.  general  knowl  with  all  of 
its  sopl'ilsticaticri,  toward  core  of  feeling  Sc  trad. 

4 some  believe,  that  this  even  more  telling  results 

' for  as  one  moves  toward  center,  move  toward  heart, 

! toward  inmost  self,  toward  self-realization  and 

I that,  after  all,  is  entire  purpose  of  ths  season. 

I CCNCLUSIGN 
I A OEMEHAL 

1 what  ^osenzweig  tought  us  in  his  search  to  find 
himself  Sc  identify  himself  as  a Jew,  is  valid  for 
us  as  well,  under  diff.  circumst,  a־t  time  of  H.H. 

2 must  first  learn  in  order  to  know  and  then  feel 
the  exp  of  ,being  at  one  with  ones  people  Sc  GOd 

3 thus  to  place  ourselves  in  mood  and  setting  of  ths 
awesome  season  of  the  Jewish  year. 

B SPECIFIC^ 

1 no  matter^e  may  think  ourselves  to  be  in  yr  1965, 
it  is  still  for  ^ews  5726;  no  matter  hew  modern, 
no  contemporary  Jev;  ought  ever  permit  himself  to 
be  •written  off  our  spiritual  books 


2 it  is  in  these  that  Gd  will  inscribe  us  for  good  or 
for  evil  in  days  to  come  Sc  we  must  be  aware  of  ths 
act 

3 we  have  all  too  often  been  living  on  rel.  invest- 
ment  of  our  fathers;  ths  time  of  year  tells  us,  no 
matter  how  difficult  or  how  trying,  that  it  is  tlm 
^cr  us  to  do  our  own  investing,  our  o;vn  involvemen 
nnd  thus  to  make  our  o־wn  peace  wi tnbursel ves  Sc  Gd. 

AKEK . * ' 


Heb.  Tab.,  ?״td.  eve..  Sept.  24,  1965 


ERliV  RUSH  llASHUNU. 


BACKGJIUUN]:!  י - -- 

A GENERAL 

1 ill  '^ew,  caleiuJar  comnence,  ths  eve,  yr  5726;/ it  is 
5726th  yr  since  creation 

2 of  course,  know  that  world  «Sc  man  ai'«',  actual,j^  much 

older  tlian  this  ״ 

3 but  si^jnificant  that  on  holiest  day  we  count  fr()m 
trad,  date  of  creation  rather  than^birth  of  hero  or 
saint,  father  of  folk  or  faith. י י 

4 bt  even,  at  time  of  creation,  when  Gd  made  mjin,  we 
were  no  more  tlian  clay;  until  Gd  breathed  life  into 
us  from  His  own  breath 

B SPECIFIC 

1 of  all  Gds  creations,  then,  man's  is  the  only  one 
where  even  He,  so  to  speak,  had  to  put  in  some  eff 

2 in  all  others,  ■^^e  merely  cremated  by  fiat;  her«>  He 
made  us;  ^^e  did  not  say  "T.et  there  be  man"  bt  rathr 
"l״et  us  make  man", 

3 thus,  in  a special  way,  diff  & unicpie  from  all  oth 
ers,  a new  factor  was  introduced  on  face  of  earth !V 
seen  also  in  fact  that  while  Gd  jud^jed  all  other 
creations  as  either  "^ood"  or  even  "very  fjood"  thei^ 
is  simוץly  no  Jud^^oment  in  Torah  recorded  of  man. 

4 ths  not  an  error  or  onissi«}!!;  but  a.  (ieferral.  He 

fiati  ma(Je  us  but  now  iip  to  uspt^,  to  each  man,  to  make 

tJie  worth  and  value  of  his  own  future  & existence. 

5 rabbis  said:  all  is  in  the  hands  of  God  e^cejit  what 

choice  man  makes:  whether  to  ciiltivate  only  the 
earthly  or  also  th<3  ^odly  in  his  nature, 

6 it  is  this  choice,  tliis  assignment,  ths  responsibil 
itv  aiid  obligation^  which  is^enewed  for  each  one  of 
us  ths  eve  of  the  New  ■*^ear, 

BODY 

A Ne^•׳  ^ear 

1 vou  see,  cUiother  year  does  not  nec  mean  a new  one! 

2 ndwness  only  disc(3vd  ed  and  valid  wlien  we  become  Rd 
new;  wbon  ^ decide  tfiat  our  acti<3ns  and  our  ways  r 
to  turn  in  a new  directi(3n,  a differ  Jt  way  fr  life, 

3 too  many  Jews  tliink  that  all  will  be  forgiven,  or 
even  1^  forgiven  bee.  we  now  turn  page  of  calendar; 
Jewish  tradition  is  far  removed  from  this  almost  na 
gan  assumption, 

4 anotlier  vear  is  (;mily  newlwhen  we  cfioose  to  malco^t 
«o  by  virtue  of  oTrK ג ןrayero,  promises,  actions,  be- 
liefs,  iHeals  and,  finally,  otir  sincerity, 

5 t!1e  choice  today,  for  you  and  me,  aiul  for  tlie  ten 
days  yet  to  C(3me  ;3rior  to הונז^י י  Kipjmr  is  t!]e  very 
same  as  it  was  at  tlie  time  of  creation;  Gd  deferred 
4יי«;  judgement  tlien,  He  defers  it  now  until  the  end 


s 


calen 


xi  . 

of  tills  poriocl  of  ’*^he  Yomim  Neroim,  and  he  wi  11 
then  act  accordin^jly , ^ »־v-  ^ 

D Calendar 

ו i^d , the  ■*■almnd  tells  us,  was  faced  by  some  of  the 
very  same  (questions  which  occur  to  us  at  ths  ti  r1׳e 

2 the  an^^els,  minista'inf^  to  Him,  ask^  When  is  the  ne 
year?  Gd  Besponds:  Why  ask  ^'^e?  Ara  I subject  to  th 
tyrannios  of  clocks  and  calendars?  *^nly  men 
beset.  It  is  incumlient  upon  them  to  achieve 
newness  of  the  year, 

3 in  short,  my  friends,  we  turn  the  clocks  anci 
dars  in  order  to  mark  our  schedule,  so  tViat  we  can 
number  our  days  (usually  to  mark  our  self  esteemed 
pr0i;ress>  but  God  does  not  work  on  this  basis. 

^ He  created  us,  He  deferred  His  jud^^ement,  and  now 
we  are  hel<i  to  account,  ^oes  a change  of  clothing 
imply  a new  garment,  does  a change  of  diet  imply 
an  abstention  of  food? 

5 the  newness  is  within  us;  to  make  of  it  what  we 
will;  the  effectiveness  of  this  newness  will  con- 
tribute  to  our  judgement  before  Him  for  life/death 

י׳  r)  • 

A GEIsEHAL 

י is  in  this  spirit  that  we  extend  to  you  the  han 


ew 


of  friendship  and  fellowships  to  wish  you  a 


Officers  pray  wth 
r e s o I ve  f or  newne  s 


B 


— — — I - r 

of  good,  of  meaning  and  for  blessing, 
to  make  of  this  added  year  a year  does  not  de- 

])end  solely  on  this  special  date  but,  rather  or/in 
addition,  whatever  degree  of  newness  you  will 

choose . 

Specific  ■w 

CE,  Mr.  Enge  1,'^  our  wives;  Hrd  & 
you  and  your  dear  ones  that  the  ! e״״Lv,, 
of  heart,  ״x״d  a.ul  spirit  will  י 

that  each  and  every  one  of  us  will,  on  Yom  Kip]n1r, 
be  insc1il)ed  in  the  lik  of  Life  for  good,  for  honor 
and  for  a future  worthy  of  tlie  pCt  of  creation, 

3 Gd  l>reathed  into  us  His  breath  of  life;  may  we  all 
be  worthy  of  t Hivini  t y which  is  now  & forever 

a part  of  our  being, 

AMEN  . 


2 


Sejjt . 26 , 19^5 


^und  Eve . , 


**^eb,  ■*■'ab,, 


”CONSECRATION;  A W^UKD  FOR  THIS  DAY." 


UO 


My  friends,  once  a^jain  we  are  marking  that  special  day  which  the 


mid-point  of  the  holyday  season.  This  Shabbos,  as  yon  know,  is  the  "Sabbath 

’0|■  \SL\AjJi'./-eio  ‘ד*׳ 

of  Repentance”•  tdi  to  be  aware  not  only  of  tlie  spirit  of  these 

״rOT  

ten  days  but  «1>  wl1ie41  we  are  to  cl  1 Pi  ml  I rjj  tiirn  from  our  errant  ways  and  re- 


turn,  by  means  of  reיןentance,  unto  the  Lord  our  ^od . It  is  the  most  sacred 
Sabbath  of  the  year  -£±±±83ב=±נ0ב?*?^  awesome  respoנ^sibi  li bi^and  obli{;adons  ■ f aritm  , 
t+re — 1T1־  iTitjn  m־ ■ ׳ 1 י ־*•״!״״■■  We  come  before  the  •‘‘■Imitihty  to  plead  for  our  life 
and  we  pray  that  our  act  of  repentance  will  be  of  such  intensity  and  sinceri- 
ty  that  when  the  ^ook  is  opened  and  the  final  judgement  decreed,  we  shall  be 
inscribed  for  good,  for  blessing,  for  health  ajid  for  on  J om  Kippixr.  It 

is  this  act  of  inscribing  which  marks  the  awesome  nature  of  this  period  in 
the  life  of  the  Jew,  but,  the  (!uestion  arises,  from  what  shall  we  turn  and 


444-e — gHoaJ  way■»■;  have  be^  been 


te — — gooal-» 


is  there  truly  a necessity  for  us  to  »yeturg 

that  evil  that  wayward?  ־^t  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  individual 

conscience  but,  when  speaking  the  larger  framework  of  our  place  xn 

society  which  wo  t4vo,  we  can  not  help  but  nol^  the  spirit  of  outrageous 

permissiveness  and  moral  neutrality  which  marks  our  day  and  age.  I'he  tine- 
honored  standards  of  ethics,  values  imd  beliefs  are  being  undermined  and  we 
are,  all  too  freciuently,  past  caring.  I'he  psychology  of  "everybody  is  doing 
it"  carries  us  to  the  heights  of  se  If-delusion^  W+ttEh  nothing  is  sacred  any- 
more  and  we  have  rapidly  come  tcj  that  point  whcvijILthe  standards  ruid  values^ 
which יי י•  always  of  such  vast  importance  to  us^  are  1ז04ו  looked  down  upon  rather 
thaja  beiiig  striven  for. 

Jewish  life  has־  not  been  immune  to  this  erosion  either.  '^he  rising  tide 
of  divorce  among  our  people,  the  emotional  illness,  the  alcoholism  and  the 
juvenile  delinquency,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  intermarriage  all  attest  to  this, 
bimilarly,  the  practices  of  certain  fund-raising  organizations  have  become  a 
scandal  in  oiir  time  and  the  surrender  of  principle  to  expediency  corrupts  far 
too  miich  of  Jewish  community  life.  In  the  magaziJie,  "Jewish  Spectator  of 
March-April  1965  the  statement  is  made  that  "with  very  few  exceptioiis,  tlזe 
organizational  leadership  of  ‘“merican  Jewry  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who 


ii 


have  little  ^ offer  in  terms  of  character. .. "and  I would  say  that  this  is  a 
valid  and  correct^assessment  of  the  situation. 

It  is,  in  other  words,  not  easy  to  be  straight  and  correct  in  our  day, 
whether  we  speak  of  the  secular  or  the  Jewish  world,  or  both.  l^ven  a cursory 
contemplation  of  what  is  involved  in  our  time  tells  us,  wittiout  too  much 
sublety,  that  we  are  giving  in  to  valiies  and  ti^at  we  need  a ^abbath  of  Return, 
a Shabbos  ^huvoh  such  as  this,  in  order  to  *»«■■turn  us — t-»  the  proper  path  of 
life.  “e  can  not,  either  as  men  or  as  Jews,  afford  to  promote  the  self  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  we  can  not  sacrifice  everything  for  the  standai?^  of 
persoApl  popularitj^  and  we  can  not  cater  exclusively  to  those  areas  i■׳* h 
promote  the  prtjstige  of  otir  own  vested  interest.  It  appears  obvious, 

then,  that  we  need  a spirit  ״f  j consecration  ^f  awi  by  it^ 

Um. 

,־  in  order  to  set  ourselves  aright  in  terms  of  the  year  to  come  • and  i-n 
to  assure  our  being  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Judgement  for  good  aMf{  for 
blessing,  for  life  and  f or  ־Ctee-  living  «f  real,  vital  find  meaningful  values. 
Consecration,  of  course,  is  a difficult  v^ord  and  one  which  is  01ז6ון  to  many 
meanings  and  int erjiretati ons ; suffice  it  to  s£iy,  consecration  embodies  all 
of  tliose  values  and  ideals  which  should  be  of  use  tui >1 7 ־!) f ■־VtHH!!  to  us  in  our 


day  and  age,  a time  which  is  sorely ^in  need,  a ^tim^  which  begs  for  standards 

tftgde — ftfe  depressing 


which  is  sorely  in  need,  a time  which  be 
;ooT^jilishment■  ■stc=־l־lT1wYwhi  le  the  -!ן^  an  Partie 


of  excellence  and  ac< 
it  is  yet  possible  and  conceivable  for  men  to  be  men  and  for  Jews  to  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  ancient  faith.  It  is  this  awareness  of 
what  we  can  do  and  ought  to  do,  which  j^ruly  briigs  to  bear  the  message  of  this 
fiay,  this  bhabbos  ‘־'huvoh. 

^onsecration , the  way  it  can  be  interpreted  as  a w^ord,  ic;  compose(!  of 
several  elements  and  t!1e  first  of  these  is  cliar^cter.  ■*■his  terms  includes 


such  valiies  as  truth,  honor,  morality  coupled  with  humility  ant!  kindness. 

It  is  in  tliis  context  that  t!1e  ew  seeks  to  do  good  toward  his  felloAV  man  in 
a totally  unselfish  motivation;  !)e  does  not  masquerade  with  falseness. and  the 
wortli  of  l)is  l)eing  can  not  be  c omj)romised . It  was  '^ob  wlio  phrased  t!)is  con- 
cept  best  wt)en  he  said:''T1111  I die  I wjll  not  puJfc||  away  my  integrity  from  me/ 


iii. 

I hold  fast  to  my  ri  fjht  eousness , and  I will  not  let  it  go.”  The  price  of  cha- 
racter  comes  high,  it  is  not  a clieap  emotion  l)ut  the  reward  comes  from  -a  0 0<ו0^ י 
_ cu  knowledge  of  having  done  that  which  is  riglit  and  triie. 

Conviction  forms  the  second  element  of  consecration;  conviction  that  we 
must  have  something  to  livd  by  and  live  for.  "^t  seems  to  me  that  no  man  can 
truly  exist  who  doei^not  have  or  live  by  his  convictions;  that  the  man  who  will 
surre׳Ader  every  principle  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  advancement,  prestige 
or  self-glorification  can  not  be  worth  his  own  dignity  as  a human  being.  One 
must  have  absolutes  b^  wliich  to  judgejf«״  man  must  have  sometj.ng  real  and  con- 
Crete  toward  which  to  strive  ^lnd  yearn  or  else  all  of  his  actioris,  beliefs  and 

/i 

areas  of  concern  become  so  nebulous  and  meaning|hess  as  to  lose  all  soose  of 
ח r >1Vnn  ‘ And  the  best  manner  to  show  conviction  is  to  teach  it  by  the 

lives  we  live  for  we  are  the  instructors,  the  guides  and  the  symbols  for  tjiis 
and,  above  all,  for  the  next  generations.  One  must  be  without  as  one  is  with- 
in  and  only  a true  merging  of  these  two  identities  will  mark  t he/whole  man. 


Tn , as  well  as  reli^^bus,  social  and  cultural  con- 


Thej'e  is  personal 


;tion  and  each  area  is  as  vital  as  the  next  if  our  lives  are  to  be  of  worth 


Consecr'ation , tj^en,  by  character  and  conviction 


׳VA-06.  * 


and  value  in  our 


form)  the  basis  of  our  lives  and  the  basis  for  a teturn  to  the  ways  of  God. 
•*•here  is,  finally,  the  element  of  concern  whicli  is  י^»-  part — u£ — the  basi 


! his  is  a matter  of  con- 


-«rf  consecration« 


science  since  the  element  of  conern  applies  not  only  to  ourselves  as  individu- 

i '1 

als  but  to  all  men.  )^If  we  truly  show  our  coiicern  for  others,  we  must,  agaxn, 

I uJtjJi■ 

skow  our  courat;e  in  the  facejof  the  enemyjttf  letharcy  and  the  price  of  current 
but  fleeting  popularity.  Silence  will  no  longer  be  allowed  us  on  the  great 
issues  of  our  day;  it  is  a Itixury  which  we  can  ill  afford.  o say  fno”  and 
to  fight  for  ”yes",  this  is  vital;  to  halt  the  onsiought  of  the  os  ten  t atiotis 
and  to  thwart  the  vulgar  ־t+»4Bis  the  valid  premise  for  our  daily  lives.  oncerr 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  fellow  man,  in  whatever  area  of  conflict,  must  be 
our  belief  and  basic  triith  or  else  all  will  fall  by  tf^4u  wayside . Only  if  we, 


ourselves,  can  be  oriented  toward  that  which  speaks  of סר ן  rmanence  and  realism 


/ 


/ 


iv. 

can  we  ever  hope  to  make  our  influence  for  f^ood  felt  in  the  circles  of  othera. 

Not  words,  phrases,  sentiment  or  platitudes  but  stren<;th,  poumanence  and  con- 

Ou 

cneteness  are  the  order  of  the  day  for  those  who  wish  to  !*ave — a.  -in  t*^יo  ! 

society,  where־  we — üau}  . 

■*־hese,  then,  are  the  aspects  of  consecration  ag  they  apply  to  the  Jewish 
values  of  this  special  day,  '*'here  is  a need  for  us  to  return,  to  seek  repent- 
ance  and,  finally,  to  seek  the  primary  ways  of  the  ■“■!mi^^hty,  ^e  can  return 
to  tlie  basis  tenets  of  our  faith  and  we  need  not  be  captured  or  captivated  by 
1 he  current  fads  of  power,  prestif^e  and  self-^^lorification , '^'he  world  is  sore- 

ly  in  need  of  those  who  are  wi  1 linjf  to  take  a stand  and  speak  their  mind  and 
who  will  let  the  convictions  of  the  hocirt  never  be^  ovefcome  by  temporary  and 
impermantjnt  advanta^jes,  b!  f e needs  somet|^in(j;  which  is  Absolute  and  ri^jht;  the 


human  hein^^  needs  a total  committment  or  else  be  ffills  into  the  error  of  the 


casual,  '*’his  is  the  way  of  this  day,  of  this  does  this  holyday  season  s]1eak, 
and  this  is  the  mess^^je  and  the  urgency  of  the  Ten  Days  of  Awe  whito/lwe 
be(jun  but  which  we  have  not  yet  conclxided.  The  ^ook,  as  traditbn  tells  us, 
still  lies  open  before  God;  how  wortVy  shal  1 be  our  repf'ntance,  how  honorable 

VT 

our  intent,  1זי\0ו  our  sincerity,  f we  already  ask  whether  there  is  any- 


thinf;  wron^j,  we  move  in  the  wronf;  direction  for  we  are  tou^'ht  out  of  the  heri— 

tage  of  the  past  that  there  does  not  live  the  man  who  does  not  sinT^  We  are  a 

in  need  of  Shabbos  huvoh  and  in  need  of  cnpecx’ating  ourselves  to  the  core  and 

tljers,  G(,r1secration ; character,  convicticxn  and 

concern  in  terms  of  our.selves  and  others,  the.se  thrc'e  are  tlie  elements  x^rhich 

make  for  trxxth  and  right.  These  three  form  the  beginning  for -a  xiox/  dtr;׳^  so 

that  when  x^e  are  called  we  shall  hexul;  axid  ’dien  we  are  asked  to  return, 

X 

shall  repent.  The  challenge  of  Hosea  is  xxnmi  st  akable , "lietxim,  0 Israel,  unto 
the  Lord  thl|^^y  God/  ^ or  thou  hast  stximbled  in  thine  inicjui  ty , , , Say  xinto  '^od:for 
give  all  iniquity  and  accept  that  which  is  good,"  (14;2f) 


9 
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SHA}3]30S  SlIUVO:  SAT.  AM. 

INTl^ODlfCTION  

A llosea 

1 on  ths  special  Sabb.  rd  Hosea's  famoiis  ,.,ords  frm  14 
chaf>t:  Return,  O Israel,  unto  Lord  thy  Lf! 

2 the  Avord  "return,  bhuvo"  ties  us  to  ths  occasion  as 
eacli  one  of  us,  during;  these  holyciays,  is  to  Return 
to  Ld,  especially  in  view  of  YK  just  before  us. 

3 who  is  this  liosea,  Avhy  his  rnessaf^e,  in  wh״t  context? 
D SiPCCIFIC 

lean  Aindorstand  Hosea  only  in  historical  J1ers7>ec tive 
for  northern  Israel  ^as  under  tlireat  of  invasion  by 
Assyrians  ^ 

2 prophets  maintained  that  invasion  (iue  to  failiire  of 
people  to  keep  the  laws;  if,  however,  they  return 
to  laws  of  Gd,  may  yet  he  saved  i’c  danc.er  averted. 

3 it  is  in  tlis  context  that  ilosca  sj>oke  farnoiis  line 
dHawin^;  parallel  between  inifaithful  wife  (Israel)  *& 

husband  (Gd)  ; tliat  tnue  mercy  requires  Gd  to  take 
,^ife  back 

4 ״And  I will  say  to  them  thj^at  were  NOT  my  people 

Jiou  art  my  people;  'bid  tliey  shall  say,  art  my 

DODY 

A RELEVANCE 

1 appropriate  thoui;ht  liere  bee.  of  "return"  which  is 

also  considered  in  context  of  repentance;  we  repent 
return,  and  all  will  be  well  wit  11  us.  * 

2 in  specific  passa^^e  rd  as  Raftorali  this  day,  turn  a- 
way  from  sin  and  turn  toward  Gd 

3 thus,  accorilint;  to  tfiis  tradition,  it  is  always  r.״״« 
ibH^-tH-retdirn  to  the  Lord,  to  achi־dve  repentance 

d,  as  a result,  will  inscribe  us  in  Jik  of  Life 

1 KINSRIP  -Lie. 

1 the  lose״.,  is  further  1 1 1 ״,,trete.l  \,y  the  less 

d created  us  in  His  irtia^^e;  “epreathed  into  11s  Jlis 
breath  of  life;  made  and  fakhioned  us  according 
to  tlie  Divine  Im^^^e  ^ 

3 as  aconsoquence,  there  is  withRs  a spiritual  kindhio 
which  ties  uslto  Him;  therefore',  if  have  spirit  of 
Hxs  sliirit.  He  will  Rive  us  benefit  of  doubt  and  if 
sincerity  obvious,  we  will  be  for#riven. 

״ G(3DDNESb 

^ instance  of  creation,  Gd  voicedthe  thoiudit 

that  it  was  "^^ood"  and  even  "very  good" 

2 from  this  we  draw  the  inference  that  tfiere  is  no  sucf 
fehing  in  our  world,  at  least  from  the  Jewish  pt  of 
vicAtf,  as  inhermit  evil  or  abso 1 ute^evi 1 

3 man,  therefore,  always  h^r  ן rh  im  ! to  be- 

come  good  and  wortliy  once  again;  he  is  never  tied  to 


h avä 
turn 


1 1 

the  evil  which  ini^-ht  once  h^ve  been  a part  of  him 
aiwi  tliere  is  always  the  chance  for  repentance, 
l-'liEE  ^iTlLL 

one  of  last  points  to  remember  on  ths  occasion  is 
that  thero  is  always  free  will,  in  Jew.  theol,  fr 
every  man 

ths  means  tliat  as  surely  as  we  all  sin,  we  all 


D 


the  power,  the  means,  the  way  and  the  heart  to 


from  our  evil  ways,  if  we  so  will  it, 

3 it  must,  however,  comeifrom  within  us;  Gd  will  not 
do  our  task  in  our  behalf  t)ut  as  it  springs  from 
within  tis,  our  f or^^i veness  is  all  the  more  certain, 
CONCLUSKiN 
. GENEJ<AL 

1  ■“11־  this  is  brou^^ht  to  the  fore  in  so  valid  a prayt 

י■« י 

* ^ ■T’ f ■'  *.• 

whici)  we  touch  on  in  our  Sat.  AM  service  & ortho  at 


thus,  we  neefl  this  kind  of  a day  for  wo  believe  in 
cleanliness  o.f  soul  and  can.  acliieve  it  at  all  times 


I •■'"־־־T י * “־י ־ ^ ־'  • ' V»  4-1•■  AC׳  C4I_JL 

ז<ו^  bdY^  tui^n^^^T־  f ^  ־ ’ ^׳/'^ * '־* יi; '־-*/ • ג^׳, 

B SPECIFIC  . 

1 that  is  why  we  also  need  the  pr0Jכhet  Hosea  with  his 
messa^^e  of  Gods  unbounded  and  infinite  love  for  man 

2 he  speaks  of  love,  affection  and  loyalty  and  it  is 
in  this  context  that  we  can  rearlily  and  surely  re  — 
turn . 

3 we  reap,  therefore,  the  benefit  ofi  cleanliness  whici 
we  ourselves  Ijave  diesen,  on  Yom  Kippur 

4 and  as  a result  of  this  kind  of  day,  and  all  of  its 
implications  which  makes  something;  j?j)ecial  of  *^liabb 
bhuvoh,  we  shall  be  inscribed  in  Sefer  t^hayim,  " 

AMEN. 


habbos  ■־^huvoh 


Sat.  A.M. , Oct.  2,  1965; 
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iVM.  HISTORY:  IMMIoRylNT  TO  US:  LEO  HAECK  LOIXrE 

introduction 

A GENERA!. 

L hist  of  Juci  ill  US  tied  to  larger  quest  of  immig;  h^d  w^ves  but  all  settlemt 
by  nature  of  US,  result  of  immig;  «,imi  lari  ties  between  J X 

2 hpve  to  understand  J to  US  in  light  of  general  imriii ; background  in  honoland 

3 there,  eacli  person  was  identified  ;^^t  !!is  nost  vital;  X:  vi^ll^e;  J:’'son  of'/^‘ 

4 oldest  son  most  vital,  as  well  as  hjfs  marri  age  M 

5 only  stable  commodity  was  land;  X was  peasant  tenant  while  J noir  own  land 

ע CHAN(iES  /, 

1 c.  1800  radical  chnnges  in  eco-pol  <f׳c  socio  structure  of  ^-urope 

2 rise  in  birtlirate  always  cancelled  by  plague  but  now  low  death  rate  wth  MD 

a-1750  to  1850 יז״י ז  iJic  140  to  260  million;  1014:400  million! 

b-A^ngl  pop  3x  <״c  -Ireland  4x  in  ths  cent 
— problem  of  oldest  son:  how  long  could  lie  wait 
(^^land  scarcer  due  to  more ו ןeoרןle;  less  food;  diet  :pot  milk 

4^moved  to  city,  labor  forcjg^  to  Industry  but  no  ±«k  skill  re  Engl  Ind  ^־^ev 

5 alternative  was  Church';  2nd  son  to  US  ^ ^ ^ 

6 in  lOth  centfclose  to  35  million  came  to  US  ״ ' 

C America 

, 1 by  1600  Atl.  Ocean  led  somewliere;  not  as  in  1492 

2 encouraged  by  crown,  by  1618  Va  gave  to  every  settler  50  acres  free  and50 
׳vA'V.',  more  for  each  person  brougbit  over- wOz-f 

3 early  settlers  on  free  die,  forced  basis:  -^rish,  Negroes,  criminals,  paupers, 
ciebbors,  t^נiefs;  some  aristocrate  who  wanted  to  get  ricfi  quickly  / 

4 all  began  ar.  water;  by  1080  ■boston  a si-ibst antial  city 

5 new  ways  of  thinking:  st^^ble  influence  of  village,  family,  responsibilities 
meant  little  or  notliing; ' walk  100  yds  & escape  to  wjjj^derness . ״ 

^ new  ways:  frontier,  hardship,  looseness,  fluidty,  social  sbl׳atum  flexible 
bee,  all  were  newcomers. 

no  loii^r  accepted  tradition  but  experimentati»r»1  : Yanliee  ingenuity 
D Sews 

1 participated  in  ;;hnoric.  adventure  from  beginning:  money  in  1402 

2 ^ews  also  gave  Col  map  used  for  journey  to  '^rient;  made  by  rnapmaker  (carto- 

gra])her)  wlio  Jewisli:  Judah  Cresques 

3 Col  1st  want/i  to  Port  b>1t  court  physician  Jew  Veyicinho  v.s.  Col  bee,  he 
chose  not  to  take  sliortest  r<>4A.t4  between  •i^urope  & Asia 

4 Jews  after  1402  emig  to  Port;  also  S AHerica  bee.  of  ‘Spanish  or  Port  lang, 
stayed  in  various  countries;  also  West  Indies  until  Inqui  f o 1 lowed ׳/ ' « 6 ^ י- יat״/ 

5 1654  24  Jews  came  to  U^ ; were  Seph  tb  referred  to  themselves  as  of  " Por  t<t/־<-i-c- 
nation";  some  jailed  bee.  c»)uld  not  pay  for  ^lassag^e;  Si&uybesant 

6 bee.  of  Stuyvesant  hostility,  Jews  left.  1670  in  Conn  but  primarily  to 
Newport,  Phila,  EaVannah  Charleston  (1st  ^^eform  Syn.) 

BODY 

A Europe  in  ifith  cent 

1 France:  1763  lost  Canada;  Uevo'ution 

2 England:  7 years'  war;  1756-63 

3 bpain:  inteinal  strife  die  lost  1 la 

4 Europe:  turmoil  not  ^tal/ie  until  1815 
B America 

1 Pai  le,  Cont.  Congress,  Jeff  Decl;  Independence  in  I78I 

2 now  orientation  spoken  by  John  Adams  in  1776:  "the  business  of  -Wnerica  with 
Europe  is  commerce,  not  pol  or  war"  Ihis  set  tone 

3  Treaty  of  ^aris  in  1783  set  NE  & NW  boutulries;  fisliing  riglits  in  Newf  <fc 
navigation  of  Miss  now  open  to  lOngl  and  Mxxx  US^ 
j 4 new  mood:  no  longer  EnglisV men  living  abroad  but  new  species  of  men;  »!ere- 
t of  ore  "Americans"  synonymous  wit!!  Indians? 

5 Atfilderness,  mobility,  diversity,  tal4e|risks;  no  ;lat  answt^  either  f rm  *^h . ; 

gvt  emanated  from  p00]11e,  not  crown. 1 • ׳ י • ׳  Vju׳■' p« 

6 movement:  northerners:  across  N.Y.  state  tl1rou;״h  u|>per  tiers  0'  Ohio,  Ind, 
111  to  Wise  aiul  Iowa 

sout  lierners : Ky  across  S Ohio,  Ind,  111  to  Mo;  or  south  tlirougfi  I enn  into 

Miss  Delta  J.  Va 

7 stopped  at  Great  Plains  except  fringe  Groups  as  Mormons;  went  w in  1849 

C/O  111  . 


2 

' 3 


, . »׳ר.  V*  ^ 

J©WS  ״ 

in  early  ifth  cent  all  Jews  were  ^eph  o-xee7»1>  Ihitttti  minor  exceptions 
immif;  was  slow;  examj^le:  b>  1815  still  had  *wi  ce  as  many  Jf'ws  in  West  ^nd 
as  lived  in  colonies;  ־>*-*  ^ 

Pnr^tans  friendly  to^^ard  ^ews;  bec.  2nd  comiri{;  of 

attitude;  t^nijl=K{;ypt ; Phn,r=Kin{;;  Atl»lted  Sea;  Ameri ca=Canaan ; Bost=Jerus 
col  leides  tou^ht  Jlebrew;  opinions  based  (נn  ]3il11«  re  type  of  rtilerl^am  8:^♦; 
J1id{;es  8:22ff;  Ex  18:13ff;  Grt  Seal  prrרןוosed.■^יf2 , . א .ג*^  i-«  5|\ • 30 

participated,  of  course,  in  üev.  ,^ru4' P 

L^th  century  _ ״ 

steam;  Fulton'^s  boAt  on  Hudson  in  1807  frm  Alb  to  N.Y  32  hoiirs;  trans-atl, 
!825  completion  of  Erie  Enrial;  made  N.Y.C.  v.s.  Charleston;  1828  B*.0 
1851  ^rie  Connection  wth  lakes;  1853  direct  between  NT  & Chi  as  v.s, 
Cincii,  by  i860  U.S.  3^,000  miles  of  track  in  interior 
1855  *^oo  Cpiial  opened  between  Superior  & Huron;  t<»us, 
or«  & subsecpient  ex|)ansion  of  steel  industry 
period  of  exp  halts  v/th  Al^  & C War 

Exirope  at  ths  time  als(י  rel.  peacfi^ul;  overseas  trade  jumped 
in  U.S.,  however,  pece  even  fastjir)!;  thus,  ne(;d  for  labor;  RIt,  canj^ials, 
industry,  l^nd;  wooden  rnacliines  re|)laced  by yi ron , water  by  steam,  slavery 
EiiHii.Y  !.!!-ת״ניך!  ^ H ^ iß  ^ ׳' ' 

strain^  ; fallm^j  !nfirtality  rate;  now  p no  lon^^er  buried  child,  biit  hiad  to 
nrovido  for  them;  b-youn^״  men  went  west;  c-ppinsterhood , tl-lack  of  privacy 
in  homes  A resiiltjint  conset!  of  conflict  e-no  permpnence,  *’'-enflless  hours 
of  work  in  wliich  father,  mother,  dai^i.hters,  etc.  involved. 


cheap  transp  pf  iron 
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oston,  pts  of  exchan{;e  of  RR  fz  water; 


Ivd  where  actitrity  was;  N 


leve,  Chi,  Pinci,  l^itjfe^sb,  St,  Louis 


slums; 
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hoiisinc^  ’־'oor,  no  facilities,  etc,  2x  man  ^;ot  b.ath;  birth  ä rJeath ; 
trolley  allowed  more  afflijent  to  move  but  uoor  1י06דזוזז  lized  b/  1850 
Jew°  not  here  iai  volume  until  1848  but  then  in  full  foT'ce;  while  many _X 
*imiii  went  west  till  land,  t J»is  not  so  for  Jews;  did  not  knoAv  h ow ; c i t י 

bo^jfjars , pecJdlers  bec.  no  place  in  industry  due  to  a-no  skill,  b-no  Capital 
but  in  Journeyint;  learned  lan^j,  exxstoms,  country,  connectioiis  & settled 
towns  named  after  ^ews;  lomonsvi 1 le , Rose  Canyon  ( San  Dif'go)  or  Weiss 
^luff  in  Texas  aft(;r  l>ouis  Weiss;  Levi's  ^fter  Levi  Stru^ss,  ori^j  fr  m^^ino- 
in  every  case  tried  to  keep  together  as  did  otlier  new  immigrants,  for  3 
reasons;  a)not  to  die  alone,  b-taJee  care  of  anotlier  if  need,  c-cf)mpani onshy 
adjiistment  for  Jew  possible;  no  medieval  backgoimd,  no  class,  social/syst em 
no  real  rel  bigotry  background;  no  actual  established  Church;  movement 
possible  to  all  &.  no  restrictions;  Puritans  early  view;  concept  of  new 
country;  in  theory;  Americans  all! 

Con  so  1 idati  on  . . 

Europe  afte*  l848^con  esp  re  Bismark  nationalism;  not  dist.  until  101/|-- 
same  for  US  after  I865  not  stopוןe(^  till  1917 

new  labor  came  in;  ך()(),()()()  in  1882;  400,000  each  yr  after’  that;  1860-1000 
took  in  close\to  13  million  & lal>or  indispen.sible . ■“ut  with  na^ye  pop  ris 
ing,  tlis  broijght  on  ])roblems  1 00  ^ . Jtc*  ^ L».fU  ,,  1, 

immi  consolidated  tfoo;room  or  liall  for  celebrations  «fc  all  came;  later;  ths 
hub  of  political  activity״  local  ethnic  woo'd  grouyrs ; 1st  concern;  death  & 
later ; orf)hans , liospitals,  ^lUcd;  all  for  own^kind;  newspa]1ers,  theater 
ctiief  preoccupation  uus  work;  long  lirs , inhuman  coridi  ti  o-»^s ; illness,  1 
wages  (liuti  to  abundance  <>f  lal)0r;  wf)1'k  led  to  social  C()nscions11ess 
loss  of  manhood;  fear  of  recurreiit  clii  Idbirtli ; abstinence  l)etw<;en  18^0 
11|)0  caused  30״/׳  birtJi  rate  drop  while  VD  inci'eased  ;)ro!!,;  scl1(i01  dif^ei'ence 
as  a cli.ollenge  to  old  order  on  one  !!and  *f'e  no  parallel  on  other  UPROC'TllD 
p,  245f;  solution  in  fiction  öz  reality;  «,tage,  politics,  spirts,  rackets 
ties  to  h<רmeland  steatlily  weakc'Jied ־ ־ 

JLWS;  same  process  exceיןt  that  wlien  1848  Jews  just  bf‘gun  to  adjust  aiul 
felt  tliernselves  accepted,  EE  came  üz  liigl !light ed  differences  agaiii. 
pusli  cart,  peddlers,  home-work,  led  to  Unions  whief!  were  Jewish  in  compo 
sition  ajifl  largely  so  in  leadershi]>  , ^ vio  !!m..  ■-^ן 

ANTA(i1  •NTSMS  ‘ ^ >>־״׳.  . 

purity  of  .'hnericans  Ijeing  diluted;  ft'onticr  by  end  of  19th 10 נ  longcir  there 
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2 ;1-now  people  (iooined  to  poverty;  b-did  not  desf'rve  any  bo  t ter ; c-coii  Id  not/ 
would  not  1)0  Americans;  d-biolocica  י ly  inferior,  spolce  ivith  pcceiits,  can 
never  belong;,  .s*1<>1^ld  be  restrained  from  entry;  thus:  itnt  dcrajhion  laws 

3 j^lis  led  to  iuit a^oLis^ms  in  WI  v.s.  minorities  of  Axis;  Jews  ciffected  too 
in  that  a-s  morblvcbcal  and  American  (German)  Jews  v.s,  foreifjn  (EE)Jews 

4 ‘^ews  too  theater,  newspap<־rs,  otc<i  while  charitable  or^ani zati o־»s  took 
care  of  newcomers,  personal  contact  was  missiiii;.  ^^eform  "Temple"  v.s. 
ortho  "Shul" י־״ ״ ״ 

CüNCLUSiGN 
A L900-1917w1M 

1 pop  increasoe(  from  75  to  100  million  in  17  yrs . Periofl  of  hi^^h  living;  «0״ 

_slow  (iisencliantment^ 

2 Jews  b)1sy  with^thr  own;  1802  platform  of  both  parties  mentioned  Jews  spe- 
cifically  for  first  time  re  Jewry  iai ־'" ־ussia  b)1t  stll  ne^^ative  as  v>rhole 

3J.institnti<>ns  really  boi^an  to  ^;row  for  all  purposes.  Arbeiter  King  v.s.bH 

' Damasois  Affair  in  1840  & Mortcira  Affair  in  1838  gave  rise  to  diff  organ 
r 4 Comm  in  I906  bee.  of  Kishineff  but  safe^^uard  rights  liere  & overseas  as  vs 
^ongress  (Zionism)  run  by  such  n^mes  as  Menachem  ^yrkin,  Gedalia  bublik 

5 Leo  Frank  ritual  murder  trial  in  Atlanta;  Ford's  Dearborn  Independent ; 

KKK,  Coughlin;  Depression  etc/־  ^ 

6 heretore,  "dif f er'ence " no  problem  but  noW  it  is  emphasized,  ■*American  bee 
of  experiences  in  W,  Depr,  Labor,  etc.  finds  itself  on  new  path,  not  to 
end  )Uitil  WWjJ[ 

B 1938 

1 Hitler  made  last  great  immigration  wave  possible,  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  gratefial;  you  laiow  striiggle  well  enough 

2 also:  problems;  no  more  immigration  in  any  substantial  rmmbr'rs  xxr  re  J 
tlius,  must  again  consolidate  and  reorient  ourselves 

3 2 or  3 Renters  of  Jud,  Israel,  «.uburbs,  merging  into  cult)4re,day  schools, 

4 dont  want  ttiis  comment  "if  we  had  attempted  to  call  together  tiie  descend- 

ents  of  Colonial  Jewry  to  celel)rate  anniv  in  1934,  we  would  have  liad  an 
asseml)ly  of  finest  Xian  families  in  America"  ^ 

3  must  avoid  tiiis  at  all  costs;  bee.  of  no  fiirther  iim  li,  face  now  a new 

;■nth  for  Jud,  one  tijat  laust  develop  out  of  ourselves  but  tlie  stimulus  of^ 
other  groU])S,  as  was  case  heretof  one , will  no  longer  sustain  u s •Lu.  .׳^יז י) 

6 don't  know  what  fixture  will  bring. 
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Once  again  meet  fr  am-iUl  pilg 
most  of  u come  often ; CE  & I 
too  often;  «!uiet,  calm  place 
Ivd  ones  r at  peace 
rtPenevr  I come  Esre,  or  other 
cem,  think  d isturhhj;/  thght- 
notice,  agjain,  how  sinall  a 
place  grave  is;  ^lust  big  enf 
fr  'Der'^on  & casket;  even  ths 
auant  does  ^ot  fill,  nd  3art> 
All  mere  disturb  bee  of  vast 
quant  of  space  requ  in  life: 
nothinc:  ever  enough;  ^o^^^a^t 
ever  suffic;  hum  beng  ^ 

satisfied•  Here,  howevo׳r,  ±י 
contrast  to  life,  are  311  =; 
soace  same  for  one  Sc  all. Ths 
as  it  should  be,  is  lesson! 
Real  soace  we  need  scon  in 
context  rf  life  we  live;  not 
1 t o m.at3r,  yeo  ^n  5־  possess 
Space  occup  by  Ived  onej  seen: 
*'iovo  filled  cur  existence, • 
t׳warmt>1  suf  fused  no  of  persns; 
3'smlle  eni.obled  endless  no3, 
ר'dscency,  char-ct,  11י.גו 3 י־'10מ• 
These  can  not  be  measured  at 
all ; remains  wth  us  in  spirt 


vCa״^  VVAn, 

H'  V *^V 

■-  vJU~^>u0^  k׳-»  ■t»  ^.  'AA-aA-S^ 

'*'■"■־Cj^  , . , 'AA  ־y׳V.  Vs  C־<’'NA.A^^ 


"IT  IS  YUUH  LIFE." 


Friends,  tomorrow  raorniii{;  we  will  read  what  is  sure ly^j  the  most  movinf^ 
stor^in  the  "^orah;  one  which  tlie  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  and  one 

which  deeply  stirs  the  emotions  as  it  touches  the  hard  core  of  reli^io^is  faith. 


As  those  of  you  wtio  have  been  participating  in  our  re^^xlar  Sabbath  morning 


Service  already  know,  we  have  now  come  to  the  last  few  chapters  of  the  i^ibifak 
of  Deuteronomy;  the  las-t  offthe  Five  books  of  Moses.  We  have  travelled  with 
the  children  of  Israel  acfoss  the  vastness  of  thfiu  wi Iderness  and^ve  prepare 


with  them  to  cross  over  into  the  Promised  l>and.  We  have  come  to  know  their 
leaders  Moses,  Aaron  and  Joshua  axid  at  this  very  moment  of  triumph,  as  the 
new  generation  is  about  to  fulfill  the  promise  which  is  tlie  theme  of  "^orah, 
we  are  plunged  into  a dadness  beyond  description.  Moses,  the  great  leader 
and  often  the  center  of  stormy  cont rove  1.'sy , must  xiie;  he  will  be  allowed  to 
see  the  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  but,  drrr^  ro  an  iruTTys  ex׳  c 11  utT,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  *össWst־  its  boundry.  -‘־n  short,  the  word  has  come  4־׳e — him  ׳ 

— lie  f'lust  die;  with  a mixiimum  of  ceremony  Joshua  is  invested  with  the 
reigns  of  lo^dershiרן . in  a dramatic  confrontation,  with  all  the  people 

assembled,  Moses  delivers  the  last  words  of  advice  .׳md  coxincil  to  the  -Israel- 
ites.  In  a stirring  beginning,  as  we  shall  read  tomorrow  morxiing,  he  commenc- 
ds  with  the  adjuration:  "Give  ear,  Ü ye  heavens,  and  I will  speak;  and  hear, 

0 earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth!"  He  is,  of  coxirse,  addressing  !leaveii  only 
figuratively  for  the  entire  tenor  of  his  message  is  directed  to  t!1e  people 
in  a ty;xe  of  "Fare\<rell  Address"  that  is  beamtiful  and  balleni;i1g  and,  even 
more  vital,  idf  is  set  upon  a base  of  reality. 

Moses  is  not  now,  even  at  the  moment  of  !xis  impending  deatli,  .ainj  never 
was  jm  fijwl  Bf  one  to  be  tempted  by  a naive  idealism.  ^*e  stands  before  !xis 
people  and  speaks  even  tliat  which  is  unpo;)ular.  or  instance,  in  one  of  the 
very  first  verses  of  !!is  spe<;cl),  fie  tells  them  tfiat  he  can  envision  t!1e  future^ 
iiiiT^r Jint  witli  all  of  tlie  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  tfiem,  t U<»y■  wi  1 1 yet 


disobey  the  word  of  God,  will  wander  after  false  idols^  and  will  forget  tlie 
great  and  meaningful  injunctions  set  down  for  them  in  tlie  words  of  the  Law. 
One  gatlu?rs  tlie  im;1ression  that  he  knows  his  p«)  ;ile  well;  ;1erha|>s,  too  well 


ii . 


as  ״e  know  from  the  point  of  view  of  later  history.  M,e  people  will  he  81,10- 
tracked  toward  more  luminons  adventures  ami  they  will  reach  the  point  of  al- 


most  total  rllsassociatio.r  with  the  ideals,׳«״!  principles  and  moral  values 
held  in  h±i;U  e.steem  by  the  leaders  of  irontration.  ^ut . at  the  same  txie, 

Moses,  tells  his  people  in  a beautiful  poetic  verse,  .speaking'  in  the  name 
of  God,  ״My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  spee<Sh^hall  distill  as  the 
dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the 
^^rass״.  %re,  then,  in  a true  prophetc  spirit,  lilpiiLTT  on  u-m  ry 
tl^lalhl-buai  Kis  3 is  the  conviction  that  man  can  not  sink  so 

low  that  the  word  of  God  can  not  reach  him.  Man  may  tiirn  from  the  ways  of 
the  Almiijhty  but  the  teaching;  is^ternal,  the  Law  is  alive  and  will  always 
live  and  no  matter  how  deeply  man  has  immersed  hi.iself  in  the  evils  of  hxs 
time,  as  the  dew  of  the  he.vens,  the  word  of  God  will  filter  toward  him^ 

I 

Will  roach  hit!  and  will  help  him . i» /retain  his  foothold  on  that  level  of 
reason  aiul  faith  which  shall  pei^mit 10ץ/מקך ז  raise  himself,  a^ai^  to  the  heights 

as  envisiojied  by  Moses. 

^־econdly,  süice  the  loader  knows  his  folk  so  well,  he  tells  them  ftissr- 
that  because  of  tUe  a wayward  life,  mai,  will  do  his  very  utmost,  his 

very  best,  to  push  tiorl  as  far  away  as  possible.  He  ]jrefoBS  to  live  in  the 
luxury  of  disobedience,  he  will  not  care  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the  ^^aw,  he 
will  wish  to  disassociate  himself  from  the  oblir.ations  and  responsibilities 

Tw  'H' י/'^  y 

incumbent  upon  him  as  a ehild  of  the  blvin«  “od.  ״...I,  0 ■ ital,  he  will  try 

his  to  obtain  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer  without  payin«  due 

homab-e  to  Him,  from  whom  all  our  blesslnp-s  flow.  In  otlmr  words,  Moses  knows 
the  human  frailties  of  his  people  to  such  an  extent  _tlmt  he  warns  them  n^ 

■ t—  in  terms  of  the  future;  God  will  be  forgotten  by^the  multitude.  -*nd 
yet,  Moses  tells  them  as  well  that  however  far  man  pushes  b1,״  from  his  side, 

there  is  a point  beyond  which  God  will  not  ,,ermit  man's  foillshness  to  brine 

disaster.  Inrleed,  man  shall  have  fr.  e reien  to  experiment  with  all  of  his 

pettiness,  strife.  Jealousies  and  ueliness  hut  never  to  such  an  extent  that 

he  will  be  permitted  to  destroy  himself.  G״a  may  bo  pushe.l  away,  but  it  is 


iii  . 


4«,  akin  to  the  game  of  a child  who  will  close  his  eyes  ainl 


insist  that  in  a room  full  of  peo1)le,  he  is  the  otily  one  at  hfuid.  he  fact, 


*t  we  close  our  eyc?s  to  Him,  does  not  mean  He  does  not  exist״ 


io 


ettwt  ^o  matter  how  utterly  foolish  and  ludicrous  man's  behavior,  man  must  soon- 
er  or  later  meet  the  judgement  and  anger,  the  mercy  and  compassion  of^Hod  who 
is  always  )L*ss±cma  and  who,  at  all  times,  concerns  Himself  with  the  foibles 


is  always  yL*6s±cma  and  who,  at  all  times,  concerns  Himself  with  the  foibles 

of  humanity.  j^What  saves  man,  iijthe  final  analysis  is  that  bod  breathed  into 

us  His  l)reath  of  life;'^this  He  will  not  des  troy J 

It  is  in  this  vein  that  Moses  speaks  to  the  assembled  childr  n of  Israel. 

J-t  is  a moving,  poetic  and  w0nde״t fully  human  s1)eech  for  we  know  that  t!1ese 

are  the  last  words  and,  once  the  blessing  has  been  given,  Moses  is  destined 

to  death.  ־^his  is  reality,  there  will  be  no  last  minute  reprieve,  and  the 

word  which  has  gone  forth,  can  not  and  will  not  be  recalled.  In  this  con- 

text,  of  course,  the  words  of  Moses  take  on  a double  meaning;  all  that  is 

at  the  heart  of  o^r  faith  is  recounted  for  one  last  ti!־e;  Moses  almost  begs 

us  to  accept  tills  7uL־d•־  jiuL  to  live  by  J2t  , so  that  all  may  be  well  with  us . 

'Tt'j?  j ^ ^ ) 

though,  the  words  are  plai;\  enough,  he  knows  that  this  is  too  much  to  hope 


of  Israel  are  at  this  point.  Just  as  tiey  were  at  the  time 


A 1־ 

for . he  H 


of  Egypt,  a "hard  and  a stiff-necked  people".  Ims  it  is,  with  last 

effort,  that  Moses  places  the  choice  before  us  in  one  more  manner  of  approach; 
"Set  your  hearts  unto  all  the  wortls  which  I testify  among  yo\1  this  day,  which 
you  shall  command  your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this  law. 
For  it  is  not  a vain  thing  for  you;  becausejit  is  your  life  and  through  this 
Law  you  shall  prolong  your  days  in  the  land,  when  you  go  over  the  Jordan  to 
possess  it."  It  is  the  most  emphatic  and^ noble  declarati on^o  far;  not  mere- 
ly  are  these  to  be  consifler^d  as  "words"  for  it  is  no  vain  thing;  rather,  it 
is  the  ^aw  and  it  is  yinar  life  both  in  a figurative  and  in  a literal  sense. 
Obey  the  Law  and  you  will  prolong  your  days  on  earth  Imt  disobey  it  and  you 
will  siirely  per^h.  It  is  similar  to  the  famotis  phrase  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments  when  in  the  fifth.  Honor  your  fatlim  and  your  mother",  the  verse  con- 
tinues,  "that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  C״(!  giv- 


iv 


eth  thee".  The  same  promise  and  the  same,  inferred,  piinishment,  ^%norin{j 
father  and  mother  is  etpial  to  hoiiorin^^  the  law  of  *^od;  ol)edience  will  {jrant 
you  life  not  merely  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  but  actual  ly  len^jth  of 
days,3arl^t  is  the^everse  of  this,  death,  destruction  and  aniiihi  lati  on , which 
shall  surely  befall  you  if  the  Law  is  rejected. 

It  is,  of  course,  a difficult  law  and  one  which  we  have  striven  with  for 

centuries.  We  have  added  and  sul)tracted,  we  have  critieed  and  amended  it 

▲ 

but,  in  essence,  it  has  been  our  mainstay  over  all  of  these  centuries.  he 

Law  is  the  very  life  of  our  pe0])le;  it  is  the  root  cUitlcore  of  our  existence 

as  reli{;iously  motivat(Mi  human  bein{;s;  with  it  we  ar<'  d'ildron  of  *^od  but 

witliout  it,  we  are  as  noxi^i'ht  before  Him,  Hoses,  w^10  knew  his  people  so  well, 

־Xu 

and  who  knew  that  nan  ,,,ould  seek  to  escape  iST,  knew  that  t l1i-s־־v^ao — aw- 

ן ^ ל׳-י ט 

«rniJSossi  b Le — rtf  r . bod  HOTtld  iljot'  alluו^r  it■;  His  word  would  reach  every•««  ajid 

iAe  ^,,oiild  not  permit  man  the  ultimate  pleasure  of  his  own  destruction.  Hut- 

U < um  » 

— 1־R  ii  d cT  p L e a (is  with — rrs^  l^art — Hie  jJumo  ! — and  on — Hre — tri^;  hr,  1>t — Iwvol  r*  Can  we  , 
then,  Ave  of  modern  times,  do  any  less  tlian  adhere  to  this  teaching:,  this 
exhortation,  this  cornnandment ? We  who  have  just  passed  the  days  of  test 


r indefinite  period  ou^;ht 


ifej10^׳the 


and  trial  ajid  find  ourselves  ^־ranted  li 


surely  to  resolve,  even  to  the  point  of  ultimate  af  rjrmaticAii , that  the  word 

of  tlie  Law  shall  not  depart  from  our  lips  and  that  the  inteivt  of  the  Law 

^ r 

shall  always  be  -»t  -part׳ — n f  יי^ז ס  heart.  It  is  (HfficAilt  anti  f'omplexj(  but  it  is 

within  the  ,,bility  of  every  man  to  so  conduct  his  ways  uy>on  earth  that  he 

may  always  and  forever  reflect  {jloAry  and  honor  U]A0n  the  heritage  of  his 

faith.  It  is  this  la\1?  whicli  has  made  us  Joavs;  it  is  tii  i s LaA^^rlAich  has  per- 

mitted  aas  to  establisli  a coveiiant  Avitli  the  "’*^lmi(;h ty ; it  is  tliis  L^^^  A^hicl)  is 

of  the  ver\^ssence  if  Ave  are  to  be  children  of  Cod,  imbued  Avith  a Divine  si)ir■ 

it.  •^t  is  your  life  ג truly,  literally  and  foi^  certaijity;  let  us  not  noAtf 

/ /Ov 

after  the  Days  of  Awe,  or  ever,  reject  it.  "for  it  is  no  v-airthin{;  for  you; 
it  is  your  life  ^ and  tlArouf^li  tliis  Law  you  sliall  prolong״  your  days  i1j|the  land." 
^Wnen . 
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EIEV  3UCC0S:  Oct.  10,  1965 

INT^COUCTI■::!; 

A Ge^ffral  1 

1 t’cs  a holl^^ayj(:  without  any  MAZCI 

2 comes מ ס  heels  cf  Y.K.  : full  day  in  Svn,  no  eatng־, 
solemnity,  dipnity,  aws ; 

3 Y.K.  overshadows,  by  its  very  nature,  all  else. 

3  Soecific  _ 

1 within  a week  celebrate  Simehas  io׳׳׳'ah 

2 look  forward  to  it;  children,  famiTics,  eriffes, 
sonrs,  flags 

3 by  its  very  Joy,  it  is  more  appealing 

4 Succos  coupht  in  the  middle,  almost  as  a^  sandwich; 

thus,  no  Mazol.4A.  S-r  J)  ■^  ־ 

BODY 

A BACKGIOUND 

1 was  not  always  this  way;  once  upon  a time,  in 
Torah,  Succos  was  knovm  as  "THE  Festival” 

2 neither  Fesach  nor  Shevuoth  was  called  by  ths  nam« 

3 /eie^i^have  no  mention  of  rejoicing  fr  Fesach! 

Shevuoth:  mention  "rejoicing”  but  once 

4 but  with  Succos:  mention  it  3 times: 

a-  u shall  rejoice  in  yr  holiday 

b-u  shall  have  nothing  but  joy  (Deut  16:15) 

c-  u shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  7 days 

5 rejoicing,  of  course,  referred  to  the  harvest; 
people  could  eat  as  they  reaped  fruits  ^ 

6 it  is  precisely  for  this  basic  reason  of  j ׳- j׳ 

that  the  holiday  has,  perhaps,  fallen  into  decline 

B AHEBICAK  SUCCCS 

1 by  ths  I mean  that  Am.  Jews  have  such  an  economj^ 
abundance  that  Succos  become  an  ana  chr  on  is 

2 our  material  and  physical  wellbeing  so  great׳  that 
it  puts  frj^l,  drafty,  leafy  booth  to  shame 

3 it  is  almost  as  if  we  were  at  point  where  we סר ז 
longer  feel  the  need  of  saying  "thanks”  to  Sod  or 
feel  it  nec.  to  express  any  appr^c  for  our  many 
gifts  & hlesslnrs 

G CBTTGATICiy 

1 it  is,  therefore,  up  to  us,  by  very  vlrture  of  cui 
being  h^re,  ad’ilts  A especially  children,  to  res- 
cue  Succos  from  doldrums 

2 to  infuse  it  with  new  life  & vitality.  To  make 
It  ac-aln,  a f-stival  of 

3 "It  is  a good  season  of  yr  for  grower /for ' he  sees 
again  abundance  of  field ׳• ־A»■« 

4 it  13  a good  season  for  reaper:  acknowledges  the 
promise  of  God's  fulfi  Ilmen  t; * /׳H׳• 

5 it  iÄ  also/  a harvest  of  enriching  experience: 

r 
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fTeb.  Tab.  , Sunday  eve 


SUCCCS:  13t  day 

T)*^ar  frl«^ds, סט ס^  a:5‘aln  we  have  ccme  together  to  worship  in  the  ,^oy 
and  g-ladness  of  this  ■^ucoos  festival.  The  solemnity  cf  the  days  of  awe  aajge 
passed  and  our  mood,  attitiade  and  thoughts  have  changed  or  adjusted  them- 
selves  in  order  to  comprehend  the  entirely  different  meaning  and  substance 
of  this  new  festival  season.  Atd  it  is  very  dlffer^^nt  froa*  the  aura  which 
was  felt  here  just  five  days  ago.  At  that  time,  on  Ycra  Kippur,  all  was 


the  feeling  of  rejoicing  is  very  much 


solemn  and  proper  whereas  e 


with  us  in  terms  of  our  psayers,  music  and  symbolism.  while  a few  days  ago 
we  concerned  ourselves  solely  with  those  aspects  of  life  which  were  and  are 
absolute  and  concrete,  never  changing  and  permanent,  at  this  time  we  deal 
far  more  In  intangibles  for  the  Su׳ccoh  is  anything  but  permanent;  indeed.  It 
teaches  us  of  the  intangibles,  the  impermanence  and  the  temporary .  ימבכב־ י  "fhe 


leafy  booth,  used  so  well  by  cur  ancestors  in  their  .wanderings  in  the  desert 
was  a pifoduct  of  their  days,-  1 0 !1■ ׳ / uer  c.arried/ץwi th  them  and^served  as  a 


shelter  in  different  places,  night  after  nic-ht^ ג וntll  they  c«me  to  their 
rlace  of  residence  in  the  new  land  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Jordan. 

And  yet,  this  frail  an׳^  unsteady  structure  serves  to  teach  us  a number  of 
les-ons  as  well;  the  holiday  is  not  to  be  neglected  by  us  evsntheugh  it  is 
so  close  to  the  hour  of  atonement  when  we  feel  ourselves  t o i)Q  cleansed  from 

H/ 

sin  and  wlc-ngdolng. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ^uccoh  frail  as  it  is,  i-emlnds  us  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  imag'.  nable  that  bur  happiness  does  not  depend  on  the  type 
cf  structure  in  which  we  live.  Svontheugh  it  13  a temporary  structure  and 
the  impermanent  abode  of  our  people,  it  can  still  speak  to  us  cf  the  process 
of  fulfillment  and  attainment  in  the  finest  and  most  noble  sense  • 4±3ב31מ4ייז»י»ד&• 
It  teaches  us  that  a heme,  no  matter  .hat  its  size  or  type  of  construction, 
is  to  be  d^  Ined  not  by  its  outer  standards  but  by  what  is  to  be  found  with- 
in.  If  in  a palace  there  is  discord  and  anger  It  is  not  a home;  while  if  in 
our  type  of  leafy  hut  we  find  warmth^  .^d  confl  i^nce  and  honor  it  is  a heme 
in  the  best  end  -ginaM-l  sense  of  this  concept.  It  is  according  to  the  ■^orah, 


ii. 


r 


in  line  with  the  verse,  "Better  a dry  morsel  and  quiet  therewith,  than  a 
house  full  of  feasting  and  strife".  Better,  In  other  words,  to  have  peace 
amid  th§  confines  of  our  booth  than  f׳??stlng:  and  strife  within  that  which  *ay 
be  permanent  of  structure  but  faulty  by  virtue  of  its  Inhabitants.  It  is 
the  family  relationship)^  which  mak^  for  a home  and  not  the  material  of  which 
the  walls  are  constructed.  It  Is  not  what  we  as  persons  possess  but,  rather, 
what  we  arg,  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  final  analysis.  This, 
it  would  aprear  to  me,  is  the  first  and  aost  vital  lesson  the  Shccoh  teaches. 

The  seoon■׳^'  thcujrht  which  comes  to  us  out  of  our  observance  of  the  festii 
al  is  r'^^lted  to  the  process  of  Journeying,  the  travel^whlch  our  ancestors 
enga^p־ea כ ד»  during  their  many  years  of  U/underlng.  The  lesson  is  simply  this  : 
It  is  better  to  travel  hopefully  than  to  arrive,  this  we  mean  that  life, 

if  it  is  to  be  a process  of  value  ^־nd  worth,  is  something  in  which  we  engage 
to  the  fullest  of  our  ability  and  one  which  occupies  us  at  all  time.  Life, 
if  we  live  it  correctly,  does  not  ever  allow  us  to  stand  still  for  once  we 
call  a halt  to  aur  activities,  we  fall  ibnto  the  danger,  almost  the  sin,  of 
being  stagnant  and  static.  The  healthy-minded  i!:^ividual  is  constantly  doin 
his  ut^fraost,  he  strives,  he  yearns,  he  even  fights  for  the  realization  of  an 
ideal^vf“  goal  or  purpose  and  he  never  allows  himself  to  fail  into  the  trap 
of  lethargy  and  despondency.  There  is  for  the  man  who  engages  fully  in  life 
the  constant  Jov  of  creativity  as  he  travels  along  the  path  of  his  destiny; 
he  grows  not  on'' y in  the  sense  of  his  accomplishments  but  in  terms  of  a 


»־s  of  what  Ilf 


better׳<: > ״■’  fuller,  and  more  wholehearted  understanding  i־ 


e-rH — ב s v^o-.r^  ♦■/3ן;ןןץ1 ' ,-^■ך.ץץ ח ן^  to  travel  hopefully,  as  did  our  ancestr^s, 

is  better  t)||an  to  arrive  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  idea.  As  long  as  they 
Journeyed  along  the  path  hoping  and  evsr)^  striving  toward  the  attainment  of 
their  goal  the  ?rcinlsed ־* ־'and  they  were  Infused  with  a spirit  of  willing- 
ness,  dynamic  responsibility  and  ever  increasing  wonder  at  what  the  future 
will  bring.  As  long  as  they  were  on  the  path  toivard  the  fulfillment  of  thei . 
promise  all  was  well  with  them;  but  once  they  had  attained  the  static  posl- 
tlon  of  their  goal,  they  fell  back  into  their  evil  ways,  worshipped  other 


ill. 


roI3  ar1מ 1 ,.5׳  srer^eral,  lost  much  of  the  snbiauslasm  spirit  which  had  mo- 

tivated  them  1׳ ! טheir  earlier  years.  It  is  a parallel  we  car  draw  with  the 


rioreers  of  Israel  in  cur  own  time:  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
and  even  in  the  very  early  years  of  its  existence,  the  siv^irit  of  the  people 
overcame  all  obstacles  but  as  good  living,  sedentary  ways  and  lack  of  chall- 
ens־e  overtook  them,  t’aeir  Idealism  w״״1 י*!׳ w« at !!i □ n * , 0n3±*r  response  was  muted 


and  their  enthustiiasm  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  n the 
way  of  their  esto-uli shing  a vital  and  dynamic  State  was  weakened•  Thus,  as 
in  days  of  yesteryear,  it  is  better  to  travel  hopefully  than  to  arrive. 

Finally,  the  vital  symbol  of  ^uccos,  the  Ssfog  teaches  us  a third  less- 
on.  It  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most  important  symbols  of  this  festival* 
■?nd  for  ronrrrr  1 ii  ? vרי ס סידסר ו = ׳־  t-nn  At  the  same  time,  one  aspect 

of  the  citrus  fruit  ha.s  been  overlooked;  the  Israeli  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
type  of  fruit  which  clings  to  the  tree  on  which  it  grows;  it  can  only  be 
seperat’^d  from  the  branch  by  a violent  tugging  and  pulling.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  we  can  best  appreciate  ■blie ׳11573 ׳ sou — erf  QuudTO  a1>4  the  meaning  of 
Judaism:  we  should  cling  to  cur  ideals  so  that  not  even  a violent  pulling 
can  operate  us  from  the  trunk  of  our  heritage.  Life,  as  we  all  have  dls- 
covered,  can  become  q^ulte  dull  and  c^uitc  phlegmatic  in  ehe  routiij.^  of 
a modern  20th  century  society.  Convention  and  the  conventional  sweecy^  us 
along  with  little  thoi.jfrht  for  indl vi ׳iÄality  that  special  aspect  cf  cur 

personality  w’nioh  makes  us  distinct  persons  cn  the  face  cf  the  earth.  lo 


loin  the  crowd,  to  be  a part  of  the  l-^rge  whole,  to  surrender  those  aspect: 
of  cur  existence  which  make  us  unique  as  indl viduals^ are  all  matters  which 


of  cur  existence  which  make  us  unique  as  indl viduals^ are  all  matters  which 
US  in  our  day  and  sge.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  tnat  the  Es- 
rog  comes  along,  at  least  once  a year,  to  remind  us  that  must  cling 
ever  so  tightly  to  the  tradition  of  our  heritage,  so  that  the  stream  of 
current  but  fleeting  popularity  can  not  pull  us  away  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  of  life.lSar  we  have  always  gloried  in  our  ability  to  remain  ■ap-rpt 


the  rnainst  ■WLm  and  to  retain  our  individual  characteristics  even  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  opposition.  Perhaps  this  is  thc/^v'rse  of  the  Bible, 


iv 


J !*■O  ' 

aמd  one  which  we  hear  at  most  oyour  '-^^orah  3ervlceo:  "It  Is  a tree  of  life 
to  them  that  hold  fast  to  it,  its  ways  are  /^ays  of  pleasantness  and  all  its 
paths  lead  to  peace".  ^o  hold  on,  theref ore ,*^not  to  surrender  to  the  easy 
puil  of  contempo^rary  popularity,  this  is  of  the  essence  and  this  is  part 
of  the  lesson  which  the  festival  of  Saccos  teaches  us. 

'/Jq  therefore,  three  vital  from  our  observance  of  this 

holiday:  1)  happlnes׳=:  can  be  found  everyplace  for  it  depends  not  on  where 
we  are  but  on  what  we  are;  2)  standing  still  is  a waste  of  time  and  life  but 
.!11־ -■  moving  forward  in  a spirit  and־  booomlng,  jornetl'i  י mk  of  wo^t׳h  and 


g ; and  3 ) 


Jv^  M <i 

ter  ^if  id 


j/j111jHe,  t-'iLAe  •nro  the  creative  drive  leading  to  a bett 


to  cling  to  ones  ideals  in  the  face  of  contemporary  trends  tl-iut־  th!>1r,at-CLl■־  bo 

׳׳J.1  .׳:-irt  and,  thus  to  strengthen  our  position  in  terms  of  the  roots  of 

A' 

our  past,  this  ־will  permit  us  to  live  more  nobly,  more  fuiy. *.nd  ^״jl־־r, 

For  us  of  modern  times,  the  Succoh  Itself  is  but  a symbol.  Very  few 
of  us  actually  construct  one  cn  our  roofs  in  our  backyards  as  was  the 

case  in  former  generations  when  circumstances  and  surround  י ngs  were  so  very 
different.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  the  ^uccoh  is  symbolic  for  us,  the  less 
on  is  just  as  real^  *#?^1  vital  and  meaningful.  It  is  applicable  If  we  but 
stand  under  the  Succoh,  wherever  it  might  be,  for  a period  of  time;  if  we 
but  associate  ourselves  with  the  shadow  of  the  2^000^  not  being  able  to  be 
near  or  in  such  a booth  due  to  ' ' m.M.'ife  and,  finally,  the  lesson  is 

of  worth  if  we  but  recognize  the  intent  of  the  structure  and  the  message  in- 
herent  to  its  place  in  our  tradition.  Then  the  task  is  done  and  cur  obliga- 
tion  is  fulfilled  for  the  lesson  is  worthy  not  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year  but  at  all  timesjand  wi^'erever  Jews  gather  during  the  course  of  their 
long  and  fruitful  life  as  a community  Israel.  Kay  we  be  privileged  to 
dwell  in  our  own  Succos,  whether  real  of  in  c<(r  hearts  and  minds,  for  many 
years  to  come  for  thHjb  we  ^hall  bo  able  to  echo  the  joy  of  the^-occaslon  with 

the  committment  and  devotion  of  t־he  words  of  tradition:  . )<נ • י  M ^ 

ü(5l  '>  f-K 

T s — t.  I 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Monday  AM,  October  11,  19^5 


SHKMINI  ATZEUES ; YISKÜK־. 

Friends,  this  is  the  season  of  tFie  sacred,  solemn  assembly.  Our  fore- 
fkthers  stood  as  a holy  con  {;reflation  before  the  A1mi^;hty  to  worship  Him  and 
to  thank  Him  forjthe  manifold  blessiiic»  <>f  the  harvest  s e a s ()n \ u uiirh u a u w ^ !־-rrrrfc^o 
The  Succos  festival  has  been  completed;  the  people  sin^^  their  son^s  of 
tjladness  and  rejoicing  for  they  have  been  the  benefactors  of  the  riches  and 
produce  which  make  life  livehble.  They  have  «pent  their  time  by  dwellinf;  in 
huts,  i^uccos;  they  had  come  to  the  Temple  as  part  of  the  pil<'rima{״e  which  was 
incumbent  upon  each  cind  every  Jew  of  that  ei^a.  The  days  of  awe  have  passed, 
the  time  of  rejoiciiif;  has  come  and  ijone^  and  now  all  are  ready  to  return  to 
their  homes  having'  been  inspired  and  ennobled  by  the  Service  to  God  whibto  they 
had  all  witnessed  and  which  is|the  true  purpose  of  this  ^hemini  Atzeres,  this 
day  of  solemn  convocation.  have  also  arrived  at  thxs  >junofur.o  of  our  roll- 

gious  lives  but  in  ad<Jition  to  all  that  waa  already  experienced  by  those  of 
our^ncestors  who  lived  in  yesteryear,  exiierience  tlio  added  burden  of  loss, 

«5־  lie  remember  those  of  our  loved  ones  and  friends  who  used  to  worship  at 

oiir  side  aiid  now  are  no  more. 

For  this,  as  well,  is  an  aspect  of  the  harvest  althoufjh  we  do  not  briri{; 
it  to  tlie  fore  very  frequently.  It  is  -a  harvest  of  a life  lived  fully  and 

י< • ־ ' 

well-«^t  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  havin{^  been  a part  of  this  earth  for  a 
certain  period  of  time.  It  is  the  harvest  the  reaper  exacts  when  the  end  of 

our  days  draw  ni{,d1  and  there  is  no  reprieve  from  the  judcement  that  must  ^ 

I fl 

final  I yj^  love  lied  against  us.  A father  and  mother  have  tailored  all  of  their 
adult  lives  to  build  the  foundations  of  a home  on  a good  and  solid  basis,  they 
have  worked  and  e?trned  for  1 he  sake  of  their  childr-  n arid  when  they  have  reach 
ed  the  point  where  the  younger  generation  is  self-sufficient  they  know  all  too 
well  that  soon  their  span  of  life  must  come  to  an  end.  But  they  reap,  as  well, 
the  harvest  of  a task  well  done,  of  confidence  and  courage  inspired,  of  vnlnos 
and  ideals  imiilanted  on  fertile  soil.  Simil,׳,rly,  a husbaiid  or  a wife  i-aöb־*^ 
in  the  field  of  life  for  many  decades  helping  each  otlier  find  a measure  of 


comfort,  understanding  and  security  built  on  the  principle  of  love;aml  they 
have  labored  ■in  to  achieve  and  comprehensxon  of  one  anoth- 


ii  . 

er.  But  the  years  pass  by  ajid  all  of  heir  eart!)ly  achievements  are  as  noii^^ht 
as  the  h<1״r  of  seporation  draws  of  their  labors  is  exacted! 

The  reaper  must  have  his  due:  with  sorrowing;  hearts  and  tearful  faces  they 

accompany  their  loved  one  to  I&  final  restiJi^;  place.  Similarly}  children  for 
parents^  itad  brothers  for  sisters  and  sisters  for  brothers  for  all  of  life  ends 
in  pr<  cisely  the  same  way  and  no  de{;ree  of  supplication  can  stay  or  halt  the 
onslou^^ht  of  time.  ׳^'o  some  the  reaper  beckons  early  and  for  others  late,  some 
go  in  peace  while  others  in  turmoil  but  in  every  instance,  the  harvest  of  a 
good  life  remains  behind  to  comfort  and  sustain  those  of  oi.r  d^r . one^  in  need 
It  is  exactly  the  same  as  far  as  the  ^ynagofpae  is  concerned.  We  too  sow 
on  the  field  of  life  and  we  plant  virtues  and  values  which  are  specifically 
geared  to  help  man  achieve  a measure  of  holiness  and  sm1ctit)(y  441^״x  ch 

over  closer  to  the  Divine.  We  do  this  ye^r  after  year,  generation 
after  geieration  without  ceasing  from  the  task  at  hand;  as  has  been  our  privi- 
lege  in  this  congregation  for  sixty  years  and  in  Judaism  for  over  5 thousand 
years.  ^ut  the  generations  come  aiid  go,  the  years  come  and  fly  away,  the 
buildi.igs  crumble  and  are  supplantedj^y  new  and  sturdier  and  more  modern  struct 


ures. bpt/the  essence  of  our  te״ching  remains  as  vital  and  as  meaningful  as  at 
the  beginning.  Truly,  the  values  we  !־־*sap  speak  to  ns  in  terms  of  our  cuicient 
faith  eventhough  the  reaper  has  beckoned  to  the  hiiman  element  within  each  of 
us.  Here,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  we  have  sowed  for  the 
generations  for  six  decades  of  fruitful  achievement.  Now  we  ask  your  help 
so  that  we  may  continue  this  worthy  work,  so  that  we  may  further  the  ideals 
to  which  we  are  dedicated,  so  that  we  can,  all  the  more  so  in  the  years  ahead, 
seek  to  uphold  those  wl•«  are  bowed  down  by  the  biirdens  which  afH  ict  the  soul 
of  man.  Dur  two  schools,  our  affiliate  groups,  our  reli{;lms  service,  our  care 
for  the  sick  and  bereaved  all  have  their  1יlace  withiJi  the  scheme  of  things  Init 
we  need  your  su1)port,  your  help,  your  uiiquestioned  loyalty  in  terms  of  your 
material  contribution  so  that  we  may  continue  the  task  at  hand.  We  have  sowerl 
and  the  reai.er  shall,  as  well,  beckon  to  us;  let  us,  in  the  meantime,  make 
certain  th.at  what  we  h.ave  sowed  will  bear  fruit,  and  will  assure  a rich  find 
plentiful  Ijarvest  of  good  and  blessing  for  those  who  come  after  us. 


) 


Amen . 


The  Catholics  and  the  Jews: 

Two  Views 


Past  Errors 


By  James  O'Gara 

There  Is  no  escaping  it:  the  figure  of  Hitlrr  rast.s  hU 
dread  shadow  over  any  discussion  of  the  Vaticah  Council's 
Declaration  on  the  Jews.  Under  Hitler,  6 millinii  Jews  died 
in  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers  in  the  of 

Christian  Europe  How  could  this  happen?  How  could  the 
pagan  perversltjCof  Hitler  take  root  among  Christian  peo- 
pie?  It  could  happen,  I am  convinced,  for  oirly  one  reason; 
the  Nazis’  attack  was  carried  out  in  a climate  of  opinion 
prepared  by  centuries  of  hostilltv^oward  the  Jewish  neonie 

Professor  Jules  Isaac  said  that  we  who  are  Christians 
have  received,  from  childhood  on,  “a  certain  instruction  In 
contempt.”  No  matter  how  good  our  parents  or  our  teachers, 
there  is  a profound  truth  in  this'  statement.  It  is  not  Chris- 
tlan  teaching  which  is  at  fault:  It  is  historical  myth.  The 
myth  would  hold  that  Jews — all  Jews — are  guilty  for  the 
death  of  Christ  and  that  Jews  for  this  reason  are  an  ac- 
cursed  race,  condemned  to  wander  through  the  world  until 
the  end  of  time.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  idea  that  at  one 
time  there  were  even  those  who  thought  they  were  doing  a 
service  to  God  by  killing  Jews. 

The  potion  of  the  Jews  as  an  accursed  people  is  folk- 
legend;  it  was  never  official  Catholic  teaching.  But  honesty 
compels  recognition  that  the  gap  between  official  teaching 
and  popular  belief  was  often  large.  Too  many  early  Chris- 
tian  writers  and  preachers  tried  to  glorify  the  Church  by 
degrading  the  synagogue.  Too  many  depicted  the  Jews  US ־ ־ 
srlrf-necked  people,  condemned  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
and  reaping  the.)!•  jn״*•  punishment  in  this  world — an  open 
Invitation  to  persecution.  Can  anyone  imagine  that  such 
distortions  would  be  without  effect?  Can  anyone  imagine 
that  Christians  would  remain  untouched  and  unmoved  by 
such  perverted  exhortations?  This  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  for,  and  here  lies  the  importance  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil  Declaration  on  the  Jews,  resoundingly  approved  last  year 
on  its  first  vote. 

But  has  the  original  Declaration  now  been  emasculated? 
Has  it  been  watered  down  out  of  all  recognition?  Hardly. 
Indeed,  if  the  words  of  last  year’s  draft  version  were  not  so 
widely  known,  men  of  good  will  would  now  be  hailing  the 
Declaration  with  enthusiasm.  For  proof  of  this,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  what  the  amended  document  says. 

The  present  version  explicitly  rejects  the  idea  that 
Christ’s  suffering  and  death  can  be  attributed  even  to  all 
the  Jews  of  his  time,  let  alone  Jews  of  today.  It  then  goes 
on;  ”.  . the  Jews  should  not  be  presented  as  rejected  by 

God  or  accursed  . . . Moreover,  the  Church,  which  rejects 
every  persecution  against  any  man.  mindful  of  the  common 
patimony  with  the  Jews  and  moved  not  by  political  reasons 
but  by  the  Gospel’s  spiritual  love,  deplores  hatred,  perse- 
cutlons,  displays  of  anti-Semitism,  directed  against  Jews 
at  any  time  and  by  anyone.” 

What  happened  to  last  year's  text?  Two  changes  seem 
major.  For  some  reason  not  completely  clear,  the  Declara- 
tion  now  "deplores”  rather  than  ”condemns”  prejudice. 
More  seriously,  although  it  is  explicitly  specified  that  not 
even  all  Jews  of  Christ’s  time  can  be  held  accountable  for 
his  death,  the  word  ”delcide”  Itself  has  been  removed  from 
the  working  text.  Why  was  this  done?  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
some  theologians  feared  that  a fiat  denial  of  deicide  .sng-  ^ 

ge.StPrt  that  .Ihn  rhiirpfVrin  Inngpi•  .sa.w  Thrkf  Vb  thp  .«SnrT 

^of  Gog.  Apparently  this  fact  plus  pressure  from  fearful 
^hristlans  in  Ara^  ^;vas  enough  to  dictate  the 

"Change. 

Even  so.  there  are  tho.se  who  consider  the  present 
document  stronger  than  last  year’s  version:  I am  not 
among  them.  If  I had  my  chpice,  last  year’s  version  would 
be  this  year’s.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  revised 
document  is  not  worthy  of  enthusiastie  support. 

The  Nazi  horror,  I submit,  was  the  end-result  of  the 
perversion  of  true  Christian  teaching.  Whatever  its  flaws, 
the  present  draft  of  the  Council  Declaration  plainly  re- 
jects  that  perversion:  it  plainly  proclaims  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  loye:  it  explicitly  seeks,  in  its  words,  "to  loster 
and  recommend  a mutual  knowledge  and  respect.”  On  that 
basis,  the  Declaration  on  the  Jews  deserves  the  over- 
whelming  approval  of  the  .Council  Fathers. 

Mr.  O’Gara  is  Managing  Editor  of  "Commonweal,"  a 
weekly  journal  of  opinion  edited  by  Catholic  laymen. 


Future  Test 


By  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum 

׳The  Vatican  declaration  on  the  Jews  has  become  some- 
thing  of  a projective  test  revealing  the  complicated  range 
of  Jewish  attitudes  and  feelings  toward  the  subject. 

No  Jewish  opinion  poll  has  been  taken,  but  enough 
public  statements  have  been  made,  enough  lectures  an 
seimons  have  been  delivered,  and  enough  articles  have  been 
written  to  demonstrate  that  there  exist  roughly  three  sets 
of  views  regarding  the  declaration,  held  in  common  among 

Jews  here  and  abroad: 

1.  There  are  those  who  resent  it. 

2.  There  are  those  who  are  Indifferent  to  it. 

3 There  are  those  who  welcome  it,  but  with  regrets. 

These  are  not  ’’pure”  positions;  they  shade  one  into 
another  to  form  a variety  of  combinations.  While  it  is 
Impossible  to  estimate  precisely  just  how  many  Jews  there 
are  who  share  these  clusters  of  views,  there  is  no  a^stion 
but  that  the  number  of  Jews,  either  leaders  or  Infomed 
laymen,  who  are  ״happy”  with  the  document  in  Jts  Pr^ent 
form,  is  smaU.  Nevertheless,  one  is  aware  that  the  e 
1*  a widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
acknowledge  those  genuinely  positive  »^^^tio^  in  ^e 
document,  in  the  expectation  that  liberal  Catholics  will 
seize  upon  them  as  guidelines  for  future  relations  between 
Catholics  and  Jews. 

Above  all,  there  now  Is  almost ־’^׳'‘" ״sal  conv  ction  in 
the  Jewish  community  that  the  Aflag^^can^.atiholic^-^ 
Archv  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  its  genuine 
4 foT  thp  Jcwish  ppople,  and  that  development  may 

m^^  anything  the  Declaration 

**'^*׳I^ose  who  resent  the  declaration  do  so  for  what  it  says, 
how^d  wj,  it^ys  what  it  does  say.  as  well  as  the  episodes 

i^צוd״״vףr  thfeSe^ roc^^^^^^^^  rthis^irw^ 

The  threat  and  insult  exist  on  several  levels:  First, 
th«  document  appears  not  to  have  resolved  conclusively  the 
•nrient  ambivalence  of  love  and  contempt  for  Jews  and 
Judaism  which  has  dominated  Churcnliterature  and  prac- 
tlce  for  almost  two  millenia. 

That  failure  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  bjgots  and 
antt-Semltes  will  be  able  to  exploit  negative  teachings 
;SSit  J^t  sSlng  that  these  are  ״not  inconsistent  with 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.” 

on  the  one  hand,  the  declaration  affirms  that  the 
snltKual  patrimony  common  to  Christians  and  Jews  ^ so 
^sat.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  asserts  that  the  Chmch  1 
Hie  new  people  of  God,”  the  plain  inference  being  that  the 
old  p^pft  M GbOKe  Jews,  have  been  superseded. 

Now  Jews  acknowledge  that  this  ■״new•  people”  doc- 
trine  Is  basic  to  the  Gospels,  and  no  Jew  would  presume 
to  ask  Christians  to  revise  their  Sacred  Scriptures  for 
good  will  purposes,  any  more  than  Jews  will  allow  the  re- 
vision  of  their  Torah  or  Talmud  for  inter-faith  harmony. 
However,  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  this  declaration  will 
be  seriously  compromised,  and  Christlan-Jewish  relations 
will  founder,  unless  Christians  begin  to  realize  how  seriously 
they  offend  their  mother-faith  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Jewish  people  by  this  emphasis  on  “preparatlo  evangellca 
y (Judaism  existed  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  emergence 
\ of  Christianity). 

There  is  now  a grow'lng  body  of  respectable  theological 
opinion  which  understands  that  the  problem  is  no  longer 
how  Jews  continue  to  justify  their  existence  since  the  Com- 
Ing  of  Christ,  but  how  do  Christians  justify  their  claim  to 
enter  the  Covenant  that  God  made  with  His  Chosen  People. 
In  the  final  analvsls  this  declaration  points  up  sharply  that 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Israel  is  still  very  much  a 

(con1inu0d  on  page  2) 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  is  the  director  of  inter-religious  at- 
/airs  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  a pioneer  human 
relations  agency. 


Apart  from  the  problems  of  content.  I would  wager  that 
contributing  to  thl.s  sense  of  annoyance  and  distress  were 
the  incredible  backing  and  filling  over  three  to  four  years 
to  carry  out  an  act  of  elementary  justice  long  overdue.  A 
prominent  figuie  in  the  conservative  leadership,  who  pub- 
licly  proclaimed  on  several  occasions  that  all  Jews  today, 
as  in  ancient  days,  are  collectively  "responsible  for 
~ Delcide”:  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  Lenten  Passion  homily  which 
plainly  said  that  the  Jews  "finally  killed"  Jesus;  the  Arab 
prelates  and  Arab  politicians  who  demanded  that  the 
Church  compromises  religious  truth  for  political  blackmail 
— these  episodes  are  felt  to  be  built  into  the  spirit  of  the 
declaration  and  speak  to  a substantial  body  of  Jews  as 
emphatically  as  the  words  in  the  text  itself. 

In  the  second  view,  those  who  are  indifferent  feel  gen- 
erally  that  religion  is  Irrelevant  in  the  real  affairs  of  men 
today.  With  regard  to  anti-Semitism — a good  number  of 
religiously  committed  Jews  would  share  this  view— they  rely 
more  on  the  democratic  ethos  and  the  power  of  the  secular 
state  to  enforce  anti-discrimination  programs  than  they 
do  on  Christian  humanism  or  piety,  whose  record  in 
combatting  anti-Semitism  in  the  past  has  not  inspired 
^reat  confidence. 

Those  who  welcome  the  document,  even  with  regrets, 
seem  to  operate  on  the  conviction  that  history  is  intended 
to  be  a guiding  post,  not  a hitching  post.  In  this  view, 
with  which  I strongly  associate  myself,  the  adoption  of  the 
declaratio  nls  of  historic  significance  because  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  21  Ecumenical  Councils  the  Catholic 
Church  has  commtted  herself  to  rejecting  the  invidious 
tradition  of  attributing  corporate  guilt  to  the  Jewish  people 
for  the  Crucifixion  and  to  repudiating  anti-Semitism.  Tire 
overwhelmingly  positive  vote  endorsing  these  positions  as 
the  official  teaching  of  the  Church,  when  promulgated,  will 
give  additional  impetus  in  the  growing  world-wide  move- 
ment  to  purge  preaching,  catechetical  and  other  forms  of 
religious  instruction  of  those  negative  and  polemical 
traditions  of  bygone  ages  which  have  been  frequently 
used  to  justify^ brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  of  Jews. 

The  designation  last  week  of  a special  commission  on 
Cathollc-Jewlsh  relations  by  the  American  hierarchy,  with 
the  distinguished  Bishop  Leipzig  of  Baker,  Ore.,  as  chair- 
mand,  and  with  the  able  Msgr.  George  Higgins  as  secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  mutual  knowledge  and  respect 
between  Catholics  and  Jews,  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  tangible  outcomes  for  improved  inter- 
religious  relations  as  well  as  for  the  civic  peace  of  this 
country. 


"mystery"  and  a great  deal  more  of  patient  study  and 
prayer  will  be  necessary  before  God’s  judginents  and  ways 
yield  to  human  searching  and  finding  out  (Romans  11.33). 

The  overriding  basis  of  re.sentment.  however,  to  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  this  declaration  יyas  intended  by  the 
late  Pope  John,  and  was  so  universally  heralded  as  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  extirpate  the  “Christ-kiHer  charge 
against  the  corporate  Jewish  people  and  .In  linrnnt  the 
rpiatPd  teachings  of  contfilOPt.  which  have  given  rise  to 
bloodshed  and  martyrdom  of  Jews  in  the  Christian 
West.  The  November,  1964,  version  did  just  that  in  strong, 
unambiguous  language: 

"May  them  all  see  to  It  that  In  their  catechetical  work 
or  in  their  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  they  do  not  teach 
anything  that  could  give  rise  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the 
Jews  In  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

"May  they  never  present  the  Jewish  people  as  one  re- 
Jected.  cursed,  or  guilty  of  deicide.  All  that  happened  to 
Christ  in  His  Passion  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  whole 
people  then  alive,  much  less  to  those  of  today.” 

Under  the  demand  of  conservative  theologians  who  in- 
slsted  that  a proper  New  Testament  portrait  of  the  Jews  re- 
quii-ed  “severe”  judgments  against  them,  the  present  ver- 
slon  acquiesced.  It  Included  two  new  sentences  that  did 
not  appear  In  the  first  version: 

“Jeruselem  did  not  recognize  the  time  of  her  visitation 
nor  did  the  Jews  for  the  most  part  accept  the  Gospel:  Indeed 
many  opposed  Its  spreading.” 

In  addition.  It  said; 

"Although  the  Jewish  authorities  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed  their  lead  pressed  for  the  death  of  ChrisL  neverthe- 
less,  what  happened  to  Christ  in  His  Passion  cannot  be  at- 
tributed  to  all  Jews,  without  distinction,  then  alive  nor  to 
the  Jews  of  today” 

In  the  “resentment”  view,  the  Church  has  given  with 
one  hand,  and  has  taken  away  with  the  other;  and  what  she 
has  taken  away  may  be  more  than  what  she  has  given. 

Also,  much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  this  latest 
version  has  added  that  the  Church  “deplores  anti-Semitism.” 
A Jewish  newspaper  editorial  probably  expressed  the  sense 
of  this  view  when  It  declared  recently,  “After  the  murder  of 
six  million  Jews  by  the  Nazis,  the  Church  can  only  ‘deplore׳ 
anti-Semitism.  How  many  more  millions  of  Jewish  lives  will 
have  to  be  lost  before  she  can  bring  herself  to  ‘condemn’ 
anti-Semitism?”  The  words  “deplores,  Indeed  condemns” 
were  used  in  the  1964  document. 


ll 
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SIMCHAS  TültAH  EVE;  KIDS. 

BACKGRUUKD  ^ 

Have  u noticed  how  adults  kiss  orah  scroii  as  we  walk 
ar  Temple?  Why?? 

not  only  time;  also  when  called  to  ־^orah,  when  lift- 
ing  it,  when  u handle  sc^^ll  at  any  time  for  any  pui 
pose. 

Tell  you  the  reason  for  this  type  of  a kiss;  “Q^tory; 
Simchas  i'.  eve;  festive  congregation 
childr*  ri  present,  expectancy,  anticipation 
grt  miment  at  last;  1st  & ■^»ßt  of  T.  read, 
all  quiet 

Elderly  man  steps  up;  honor  for  him 
says  blessings 

Rabbi  takes  up  Yad  for  reading 

Nothing  unusual,  do  it  every  Sal)b  & Yom  Tqv  fr  yri 
Something  happens,  went  wrong,  not  like  other  times!! 

R twists  rollers  biit  won't  open 
tries  again  & again,  no  luck 

ot!}ers  assist  & try  themselves;  Ccin  t open  scroll 
All  in  ■^yn  embarrased  & mystified;  murmers , point  wth 
fingers,  talk«•(!'  to  each  other;  all  shaken  up; 

WltY  CAET  WE  OPEN  TURiUI  SCROLl.  SO  WE  CAN  READ  FROM  IT? 
Little  girl  steps  up^>on  pulpit;  "let  me  try" 

so  small  hp,s  to  be  lifted  up;  but  why  not,  all 
else  has  failed 

girl  lifted  up,  quickly  stoops  over  & kisses  T. 
takes  rollers  in  little  hands  & they  open. 

WHAT  DOES  All  this  mean?  We  ask  and  so  did  those  peo  j1 
a-  don't  just  use  it,  talce  it  for  granted  BUT 
b-  LOVE  IT  wth  heart  as  girl  with  kiss 

nt  only  bee.  looks  good  but  bee  of  wliat  *it 
says  to  us  and  all  Jews 

c-what  does  it  say?  Many  things,  mostly  for  adults 
BUT  also  something  special  for  children  in  10  Cs; 
d- "HONOR  YOUR  FATHER  AND  Y!  UR  MOTHER" 

e-don' t just  say  it,  know  it  or  hear  it  but  mean  it  & 
do  it  for  that  is  the  exp^^ssion  of  true  love 
It  will  open  the  doors  to  heart  and  mind  of  your  par- 
exits,  as  the  kiss  for  the  ^’orah  by  little  girl  of 
our  story,  opened  rollers. 

‘*'hat  is  the  real  meaning , ^tji^e  idea,  whole  of  ■*■orah 
for  thetchildren  on  this  ^mc!1as  ־*•orah  ix  holiday. 

.!MEN. 


Heb,  Tab,,  Simchas  orah  eve;  Monday,  üct,  18,  1965. 


THE  SENATE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
ALBANY 

eo  EAST  42ט.א  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY  17,  N.  Y. 

PERSONAL  & UNOFFICIAL 


October  21,  1965 


Dear  Rabbi: 

I regret  the  projection  of  religion  into  the  Mayoralty  campaign.  How- 
ever,  now  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  taken  a purely  political 
stance  in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate,  I am  reluctantly  compelled 
to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact. 

In  our  Washington  Heights  area,  there  are  many  Jewish  families  who 
fear  to  vote  for  a Jew  for  major  office  because  of  their  horrible  ex- 
periences  in  Germany. 

I do  not  think  that  we  should  follow  the  sad  example  of  the  Presbytery 
and  ask  Jews  to  vote  for  any  candidate,  but  I do  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
ask  Jews  to  vote  without  fear  for  the  candidate  of  their  choice  and  not 
to  vote  against  Abraham  Beame,  an  orthodox  Jew,  simply  because  he 
is  Jewish.  This  is  unfair  to  him  and  unfair  to  them. 

There  is  no  cause  for  fear  in  this  country.  You  and  I know  that  Jews, 
rightly,  do  not  vote  as  a bloc  in  New  York  City.  A vote  against  a 
Jewish  candidate  solely  because  of  his  Jewishness  by  anyone,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  is  un-American.  I respectfully  request  you  to  make  this 
clear  to  your  congregation  from  your  pulpit  before  election  day. 

I send  you  my  best  wishes  for  a happy  and  healthful  new  year. 


JOSEPH  ZARETZKI 
TEMPORARY  PRESIDENT 
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IWERODUCTICX 
A GSNiiaAL 

1 Slmchas  Torah  begar  new  cycle  ; rd  Bereishis 

2 nt  only  name  of  T.  portion  but  entlr^'.  mood 

3 creation  of  man,  world;  bright,  new  bde־lnnlng 
B SPECIFIC 


usually  soend  time  on  creation  of  Man; 
concentrate  today 
day  4 night 

even  here  emph.  always  on  day  4 light  as  the 
source  of  good 

would  like  to  emph.  advantages  of  darkness  4 
Is  not  merely  that  span  of  a 24hr  period 
sleep  but  can  also  be  of  use  4 profit. 


, irapllcatloi 
on  1st  dayf-•  light  4 darkness, 


night 

vjhen 


DAY 


5 it 
we 

BODY 
A JEWISH 


1 emphasis  on  night  4 darkness  In  keep  with  best  of 
Jew,  tradition 

2 for  J day  begins  at  night;  Erev  Vovoker  ni^ht  4 
day  Is  4sualy  designation  4 often  found  in  trad, 

3 this  is  begin-^lng  of  24  hr  period  with  q,uietnes3  I 
soll-fcitude  of  night  Intervening  between  activity 
of  one  day  4.  hours  of  the  next 

4 perhaps  it  is  just  this  noint,  how  to  use  these 
hours  of  solltutde  that  makes  us  more  conrclcus  4 
appreciative  of  day  as  it  begins  at  night. 

3 TNTROSPECTICN 

1 nlp-ht  is  the  time  for  reflection  and/ln  solitude 

2 there  is  a mystery  that  comes  with  night  and  ledns 
itself  to  looking  within 

3 In  peace  4 quiet,  when  noise  of  day  has  abated,  we 

can  sea  ourselves  all  the  clearer,  despite  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  us. 

4 in  serenity  of  darkness  can  examine  our  virtues  4 
our  faults;  sea  the  path  that  leads  to  an  apprec- 
latlcn  of  life  in  terms  of  regaining  of  perspectiv 

5 see  the'*p,  in  true  light,  what  is  good  4 proper, 
what  should  be  accepted  4 rejected. 

C REST 

1 aside  from  this  serenity  and  tranquility  of  spirit 
there  is  also  the  element  of  rest. 

2 man  after  the )day  needs  rest  for  the  new  day 

3 nsst  that  genuinely  restores:  body,  mind,  soul  4 
splri  t 

4 there  man  relaxes  from  the  hectic  turmoil  to  place 
his  yearning  and  his  dreams'^,  and  desires  into  the 
framework  of  what  is  beneficial  and  meaningful. 


35aSISHIS:  Oct.  23,  65.  (2) 

D DEATH 

1 fiמally,  there  Is  the  darkress  of  death  and  that 
too  13  of  value  aud  meaning. 

2 Jyd . never  been  afraid  to  teach  this  for  we  are 
all,  or  ought  to  be,  realistic  of  our  end  which 
13  alivays  in  sight 

3 inarj^l abors  diligently  and  well  throughout  the  daj 
but‘  night  of  life  comes  to  him  as  well 

4 satisfactlcn  of  life  lived  well  and  .^ully  is 
worth  all  of  our  Endeavors;  we  are  as  blessed  in 
our  "going  out"  as  we  are  in  our  "coming  in". 

5 permits  man  to  approach  darkness  of  his  life  in 
dignity,  with  humility  and  uprl£־׳ht  spirit. 

CCNCI.ÜSICN 

A GEr.KR\L 

1 emphasis  on  creaticn  of  man  and  "!ight  :>K  day  is 

reasonable  and  good  • , 

2 hut  not  end  o^  story  for  darkness  and  its  accora- 
panying  virtues  are  of  value  too 

3 its  emphasis  is  most  welcome  from  J . point  of  vie־«( 

3 SPECIFIC  j 

1 no  question  that  night  5־.  darkness  of  ’ enefit  ; 

2 n^ace  Er.  quiet  to  examine  c;:e=־elf,.  ability  and  tlm׳J 
to  obtain  nest  of  mind  and  body;  to  acknowledge  t’r^ 
darkness  of  death  has  its  blessings  too 

3 this  lesson,  oft»n  neglected,  of  Bereishis  too 

for  life;  not  all  sunny  and  light  but  often  filleci 
as  '׳ell  with  darkness  ; 

4 thus,  if  we  know  how  to  understand  this  darkness,' 

and  make  use  of  it,  appreciate  and  believe  in  it,lW15! 
ours  a better  way  of  life  but  night  and  day.  i 

AF-SK.  ■ I 
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C üllJÜCTIVE  ^ ^ 

1 need  tlien  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  orah  for 
we  caji  iiot  strive  for  satisfaction  of  pride  anyrnor 
in  our  day  as  we  could  in  those  (iays 

2 the  experience  of  evil  so  overwhelming״  that  man 
out^ht  surely  to  learn  his  lesson;  the  diversity  of 
Inncuace  brink's  with  it  the  diversity  of  human 

3 neefi  one  humaii  voice,  raised  for  peace  and  in  he- 
half  of  one  humadty;  then  we  coTild  build  attain  tha 

which  was  and  is  still  lost  to  us 

4 we  need,  with  1 voice  dc.  1 lan{,״uai;e : mutual  ronfi- 
deiice,  concern  for  others,  well  beiJiii,  mid  welfare 
of  ourselves  dc.  our  fellow  laan 

5 this  far  more  vital  than  exploitation  of  !!ride  in 
our  achievement  in  reaching  for  the  unattainable. 

COl'JCl.USIUN 

A GENICUAL  . 

1 in  rnadlnc  tho  story  of  Uabel ״0.נ ״  udaiii,  «e  must 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  God  is  so  hii^h  that  ־» 
no  man  can  reach  Him,  tliat  no  man  car^bring  Him 
down  to  our  level;  that  His  values  standards  r 

not  ours 

2 we  may,  and  often  do,  delude  ovir seises  bee.  of  oui 
pride  in  our  own  achieveimits  but  Hahel  tells  us 
once  aijain  that  Gd  dc  Man  simply  are  not  e.iual 

H Specific 

1 if  anythin{;,  man  must  work  and  strive,  m all 
humility  and  compassion,  to  achieve  once 

that  one  lan{;ua{;e  which  mirros  one  sjiirit  of  ;^rue 

c<^ncern 

2 we  must  hope  and  pray  and  work  to  qttain  one  hum- 
an  family  or  else  we  shall  find  ourselves  victims 
of  a cosmic  failure. 

3 man  must  not  strive  to  capture  God  but  tnust  allow 
himself  to  !סו  caרןtivate<l  by  God’s  sf'irit. 

4 perhaps  this  is  what  is  me׳.rt;  in  Proverbs  XVI:  18 
"Pride  {;oeth  bef<נre  dest.rtxction  dc.  a l)au{;l)ty  spii'if 
before  a fiill." 

^IMEN . 
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CEM.  SERV.  p.  2 
burdens  we  carried  eased  by 
what  in  hearts  & minds;  some 
thing  so  Intang  Sc  yet  deflnt 
that  at  moment  of  d •'״;^ennobld 
In  final  anal,  remnant  surviv 
foe  who  sought  to  annihilate 
could  not  quench  anc•  flame 
which  spoke  of  Gd  of  A,  I (&J^ 
Our  ark  came  to  rest,  aft.  do 
ve  & olive  brahch  of  peace, 
nt  on  Mt.  Ar«rat  bt  in  US  & 
10^53*־  which,  by  Dlv.  bless, 
became  a S^^at^^-&  harbor  fr 
so  many,  in  due  crse  of  time' 
Here  we  built  again  our  shatt 
lives  & exist;  we  here  today 
rememb  & mark  our  heroic  acc 
in  face^of  grtest  Jfragedy  ev: 
met  by  ©»  people. 

Am  aftwys  amazed  at  progress  w 
made;  1st  ScZ^^  made 

its  mark  & a-;  are  now 

& will  always  be  source  of 
credit  even though  younger  ge 
neration  tends  to  forget  or 
neglect  ths  type  of  observac 
as  noted  by  thr  absence  todaj 
P i Yisi■  ^ y , •-At•*  \tc-i  'A 

“ . lU  ^ <״/  XX.  ) fjf 


] 


CEM  SEHV  p.  3 

covenant  between  Gd  A mankind 
It  spks  of  hope,  trust  & a- 
bove  all,  of  a future  fr  man 
We  believed  It  then  hoping 
that  jjan  learned  lesson j In 
same  sprit,  believe  It  now. 

Perhi^s  now  take  It  to  heart'׳ 
Let  war  be  no  more,  let  perse< 
<&  prejud  be  ellm,  let  word  & 
concept  of  genocide  be  erasd 
so  that  the  grt  sin  of  sllenc« 
never  again  burden  conscience 
of  mankind*  May  future  geners 
tlcns  of  men,  not  merely  Jws, 
liever  gather  for  so 

awesome  a purposes'll»  ths  agnj 
Thus,  the  story  of  Noah,  ark, 
fid  as  we  read  It  yesterday 
In  Syn.  Most  vital:  rainbow 
& to  ths  symbol  we  link  oursvs 
May  It  stand  for  our  time  & 
our  people  & our  children  & 
ths  children:  rainbow,  cove- 
nant  of  hope,  prayer,  faith 
30  that  thru  Torah  & deeds  of 
other  men,  we  shall  be  sustal 
ned  • 'X. 

ן — \Xj>J&  ***־  ^<>r  - . 


CEM.  SERV.  p•  2 
burdens  we  carried  eased  by 
what  In  hearts  & minds;  some 
thing  so  intang  & yet  defint 
that  at  moment  of  d.^t'ennobld 
1ט  final  anal,  remnant  surviv 
foe  who  sought  to  annihilate 
could  not  quench  anc.  flame 
which  spoke  of  Gd  of  A,  I 
0רגט  ark  came  to  rest,  aft•  do 
ve  & olive  brahch  of  peace, 
nt  on  Mt.  Ar«rat  bt  in  US  & 
which,  by  Div.  bless, 
became  a STati^-Sc  harbor  fr  , 
so  many,  in  due  crse  of  time 
Here  we  built  again  our  shatt 
lives  & exist;  we  here  today 
rememb  & mark  our  heroic  acc 
in  face ^f  grtest  tragedy  ev: 
met  by  pec-le. 

Am  ■ifwys  amazed  at  progress  w 
made;  1st  Sc  2nd  gen  has  made 
its  mark  Sc  are  now 

& will  always  be  source  of 
credit  eventhough  younger  ge 
neratlon  tends  to  forget  or 
neglect  ths  type  of  observac 
ee  noted  by  thr  absence  todai 


NEW  World  Clb:  Gem• 

Bd  story  of  Noah  & fid;  ths 
approp  fr  ths  occ•  Flood  of 
hate,  anguish,  suffer  cS^’evll 
drowned  whole  world  & engulf 
us  in  war  & destruct•  It  was 
a time  when  wholehrted  & rt- 
eous  men  few  & far  between• 
Our  fid  was  worse:  nt  40  d &n 
bt  10  yrs;  all  men  adrift  on 
sea  of  horror,  despair  & dth 
The  gd  swept  away;  men,  worn 
& child  of  all  ages  & beliefs 
were  all7=  before  wave  after 
wave  which  symbolizes  onslgh 
World,  as  in  N.  time,  forlorn 
empty,  devastated^״wasted• 
BUT  we  too  had  an  Ark:  Torah; 
faith,  belief,  knöWl  & Judal 
& if  they  did  not  keep  us  al 
alive,  at  least  kept  us  to- 
gether.  We  d.  togeth, endured 
, suffered  & waited  together^ ^ 
while  world  forgot,  we  rememt 
Sc  took  added  heart  frm  trad, 
herlt,  cult  of  our  people 
which  sustained  in  past  Sc  nw 
Leo  Badck  tought  in  CCL,  Sheme 


OEM  $EHV  p.  3 

covenant  between  Gd  & mankind 
It  spks  of  hope,  trust  & a- 
bove  all,  of  a future  fr  man 
We  believed  it  then  hoping 
that  $aTj  learned  lesson;  in 
same  sprit,  believe  it  now• 
Perbjgas  now  take  it  to  heart! 
Let  war  be  no  more,  let  perse( 
& prejud  be  ellm,  let  word  & 
concept  of  genocide  be  erasd 
so  that  the  grt  sin  of  sllenc( 
never  again  burden  conscienct 
of  mankind•  May  future  genera 
tlons  of  men,  not  merely  Jws. 
Tiever  gather^  like־  , for  so 
awesome  a purpose, ‘‘i*  ths  agnj 
Thus,  the  story  of  Noah,  ark, 
fid  as  we  read  it  yesterday 
in  Syn•  Most  vital:  rainbow 
& to  ths  symbol  we  link  oursvs 
May  it  stand  for  our  time  & 
our  people  & our  children  & 
thp  children:  rainbow,  cove- 
nant  of  hope,  prayer,  faith 
30  that  thru  Torah  & deeds  of 
other  men,  we  shall  be  sustal 

ned  • VAM.  p •A( 

^ I yjL0J& 
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׳•VAYEHO  & 9th  of  NOV.  ^ 

INTRODUCTION  4^־ 

A GENERAL  ^ ^;d_J 

^ T.  port.  ^ Just  few  min  ago,  have  story  of  Sod- 
om  & Geraorroh 

2 Gd  destroys  these  2 cities  bee . they  are  symbol  of 

ail  evil  at  that  time;  much  as  they  still  are  In 
our  own  day 

3 It  recalls  one  of  the  low  points  of  human  conduct 
when  not  even  10  right,  people  to  be  found  there: 

1  ^ost  strange  that  we  read  of  this  dlsasterous  pun- 
Ishment  during  wk,&  close  to  day,  when  we  commemor. 
Sc  remember  another  low  pt  In  human  history 

^ parti«,  as  Jews  & Indicated  the 

bestiality,  depravity  and  animal  Instinct  of  men 

3 similarly,  one  can  hardly  fathom  the  beneficial  con 

27  yr3  ago  there  had 

been  10  right•*  upright  men  who  had  spoken  out  In 
the  silence  caused  by  ■1  terror 

^ ®®׳נ1ט ° ^®״י  the  people  of  S « 0 

but  all  the  Jews  of  Europe 

course,  to  9th  of  Nov.  1938 

ÜUDx 

I A HISTORY 

1 that  was,  of  course,  occasion  when  all  the  hidden  & 
overt  antagonisms  of  Nazism  came  to  fore  In  an  out- 
burst  of  uncontrolled  fury 

2 for  5 yrs,  since  1933,  situation  for  our  people,  pa 
tlcularly  In  Germany,  had  worsened:  restrictive 
laws,  exluslon  from  proff  Sc  schools,  boycotts 

J until,  finally,  upon  excuse  of  assass.  of  a German 
bBurocrat  In  ?arls  by  a Jew,  all  the  anger  of  the 
mob  was  unleashed  e,  ! 

4 vent  Itself  v.s.  the  people  & as  well,  the  very  sümt 

ol  of  our  faith:  the  Synagogue  ^ 

^ . ^3urned,  Jews  bodily  attacked  & 

concrete^S^BP  of  faith:  T scroll,  profaned 
B CONSEQUENCES  ^ ^ ^^״ea 

surely  one  of  blaoke^st  moments  In  our  hist. 

2 this  was  an  ache  & pain  felt  far  more  deeply  by  our 
people  than  any  physical  hurt 

3 In  one  gesture  of  destruction,  the  enemy  had  touch- 

tL?״r»  fiber  of  Jud^smi  could  beat, 

tort^e,  malm  and  even  kill  us  as  people  but  now 

heart  of  the  ^matter  & destroyed  the 

very  symbol  of  0י?גו  anl  f _ 


of  our  spirit. 

>*  Judaism,  vlthout  doubt,  at  that  point,  went  Into  de- 


11•  

dine  for  learning,  on  an  open  & organized  basis, 
was  forbidden  & very  often  the  place  was  no  longer 
available• 

5 this  the  evil  aspect  of  the  situation  but  brought 
with  It  a positive  response  on  2-fold  level:  eml- 
gratlon  now  for  most  a real  9c  tangible  solution  as 
all  prior  Illusions  dispelled 

6 qrid,  In  add,  the  spirit  of  Jud  moved  from  Syn  & phy 

pres,  of  Torah,  Into  heart  & mind  of  Jew•  ^ 

7 teachings  of  prophets,  psalm.  & Job  now  took  on  aspc 
of  reality;  their  words  no  lon^reivess.  out  of  antlqu 
but  elements  of  truth  etched  Into  hrts  A minds  of 
Jews  by  fiery  finger  of  turmoil  & fear 

8 J״d  became  portable  rather  than  stable;  dynamic  r• 
static;  a living  entity  r than,  as  was  our  custom, 
keeping  It  enshrined  In  walls  of  Syn,  as  In  a museu 

C TEN  MEN  . 

1 that  Is  why  we  say,  what  might  have  happened  If  bt 
10  right  & hon•  men  had  spoken  out  of  de^'th  of  j^^'t• 

2 suppose  demonstration  for  us,  rather  than  vs  usßf 
had  filled  strts  of  Berlin,  Munich  & Nuremberg 

3 suppose  peorle  had  In  grt  numb•  rallied,  beaten  off 
bullies,  torn  down  flags,  beaten  own  drums,  protest- 

ed,as  decent  citizens,  words  of  Nazi  songs!! 

4 thus  might  full  flower  of  our  people,  6 mill  strr 
»9t  have  survived  instead  of  being  cremated  as  S AG 

5 our  faith,  while  It  did  survive,  might  have  been 
stronger,  meaningful  A more  alert  to  needs  of  men 

6 but  10  men  A thr  supporters,  not  found  A heard;  ths 
destruction,  genocide  A only  bitter  mem•  remains• 

CONCLUSION 

A ÖENERAL  ^ 

1 we  know  that  12  yrs  after  start,  Instead  of  1000  yi 

oppbress.  defeated  A calm  returned 

2 the  enemy  himself  afflict  As  was  SAG  wth  fire  A 
brimstone 

3 but  12  yrs  was  too  long,  A too  much  suff,  as  we  knw 
B SPECIFIC 

1 ths  week  marl«  ths  annlv,  not  of  vlct  but  of  death 

2 let  us  then  resolve  that,  if  opy>*l arise,  we  never 
follow  multitude  to  do  evil  but,  rather,  always  be 
a part  of  the  right•  A noble  10 

3 let  us  fight  for  A preserve  life,  liberty,  health 
of  all  men  A thus  fulfill  the  moral  obligation  In- 
cumbent  upon  us  An  memory  of  our  own  who  were  sac• 

fO  »י>  p 

4 then  will  lesson  of  this  commem.  date  of  Nov•  9th  (י 
less  of  T mer)^ge  to  give  us  renewed  faith  A belief 
to  face  tomorrow  as  ^plrlt,^^ommij•  Jews  A hum  beings« 


1^4;.  '(Jr 

"VAYERO  & 9th  of  NOV.  ^ Vvl1v//״N 

INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 In  T.  port,  rd  Just  few  min  ago,  have  story  of  Sod- 
om  & Geraorroh 

2 Gd  destroys  these  2 cities  bee. they  are  symbol  of 
all  evil  at  that  time;  much  as  they  still  are  In 

our  own  day 

3 It  recalls  one  of  the  low  points  of  human  conduct 
when  not  even  10  right•  people  to  be  found  there; 
for  on  account  of  10^  cities  might  have  been  saved• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 afeaost  strange  that  we  read  of  this  dlsasterous  pun- 
Ishment  during  wk,&  close  to  day,  when  we  commemor# 

& remember  another  low  pt  In  human  history 

2 one  that  affected  us  parti«,  as  Jews  & Indicated  the 
bestiality,  depravity  and  animal  Instinct  of  men 

3 similarly,  one  can  hardly  fathom  the  beneficial  con 
sequences  for  us  as  Jews  If  2?  yrs  ago  there  had 
been  10  right־  & upright  men  who  had  spo<i,en  out  In 
the  silence  caused  by  ■i  terror 

4 thus,  could  have  sa^ed  not  only  the  people  of  S ^ 0 
but  all  the  Jews  of  Europe 

5 I of  course,  to  9th  of  Nov•  1938 

BODY 

A HISTORY 

1 that  was,  of  course,  occasion  when  all  the  hidden  & 
overt  antagonisms  of  Nazism  came  to  fore  In  an  out־ 
burst  of  uncontrolled  fury 

2 for  5 yrs,  since  1933!  situation  for  our  people,  pa 
tlcularly  In  Germany,  had  worsened:  restrictive 
laws,  exluslon  from  proff  & schools,  boycotts 

3 until,  finally,  upon  excuse  of  assass•  of  a German 
beuroorat  in  ^arls  by  a Jew,  all  the  anger  of  the 
mob  was  unleashed 

4 vent  Itself  v.s•  the  people  & as  well,  the  very 
ol  of  our  faith:  the  Synagogue 

5 Houses  of^^looted,  burned,  Jews  bodily  attacked  & 
concrete'*!^»  of  faith:  T scroll,  profaned 

B CONSEQUENCES 

yit  was  surely  one  of  blacked st  moments  In  our  hist 
2 'this  was  an  ache  & pain  felt  far  more  deeply  by  our 
people  than  any  physical  hurt 
3 In  one  gesture  of  destruction,  the  enemy  had  touch 
ed  upon  the  very  nerve  fiber  of  Judadisms  could  beat 
torture,  malm  and  even  kill  us  as  people  but  now 
Viad  Jbtt  come  to  heart  of  the  matter  & destroyed  the 


of  our  spirit• 

4 Judaism,  vtthout  doubt,  at  that  point,  went  Into  de- 


11  * י r I • ׳ 

Cline  for  learning,  on  an  open  & organized  basis, 
was  forbidden  & very  often  the  place  was  no  longer 

available•  . 

5 this  the  evil  aspect  of  the  situation  but  brought 

with  It  a positive  response  on  2-fold  level:  einl- 
gratlon  now  for  most  a real  tangible  solution  as 
all  prior  Illusions  dispelled 

6 r^^nd,  In  add,  the  spirit  of  Jud  moved  from  Syn  & phy 
pres,  of  Torah,  into  heart  & mind  of  Jew• 

7 teachings  of  prophets,  psalm.  & Job  now  took  on  aspc 
of  reality;  thelp  words  no  lon<re1^ess.  out  of  antlqu 
but  elements  of  truth  etched  Into  hrts  A minds  of 
Jews  by  fiery  finger  of  turmoil  & fear 

8 J .d  became  portable  rather  than  stable;  dynamic  r• 
static;  a living  entity  r than,  as  was  our  custom, 
keeping  It  enshrined  In  walls  of  Syn,  as  In  a museu 

1 that  Is  why  we  say,  what  might  have 
10  right  & hon•  men  had  spoken  out  of  de^th  of  ״rt. 

2 suppose  demonstration  fop  us,  rather  than  vs  u^ 
had  filled  strts  of  Berlin,  Munich  A Nuremberg 

3 suppose  people  had  In  grt  numb•  railed,  beaten  off 
bullies,  torn  down  flags,  beaten  own  drums,  protest- 

ed.as  decent  citizens,  words  of  Nazi  songs ! ! 

4 iff  thus  might  full  flower  of  our  people,  6 mill  strn 
^ have  survived  Instead  of  being  cremated  as  S AC 

5 our  faith,  while  It  did  survive,  might  have  been 
stronger,  meaningful  A more  alert  to  needs  of  men 

6 but  10  men  A thr  supporters,  not  found  A heard;  ths 
destruction,  genocide  A only  bitter  mem.  remains. 

CONCLUSION 

^1  we  know  that  12  yrs  after  start.  Instead  of  1000  yr 
oppbress.  defeated  A calm  returned  ^4  - » 

2 the  enemy  himself  afflict  As  was  SAG  wth  fir 

3 but"1r?ra  was  too  long,  & too  much  suff,  as  we  kn« 

ths^week  marks  ths  annlv,  not  of  vlot  but  of  death 

2 let  us  then  resolve  that,  If  oppslarlse,  we  never 
follow  multitude  to  do  evil  but,  rather,  always  be 

a part  of  the  right•  A noble  10  !«־v« 

3 let  us  fight  for  A preserve  life,  liberty,  health 
^ of  all  men  A thus  fulfill  the  moral  obligation  In- 

curabent  upon 3 ״  memory  of  our  own  who  were  sac. 

4 thTn'^wlll^lesson  of  this  commem.  *^ate  of  Nov•  9th  « 
less  of  T merMge  to  give  us  renewed  faith  A bell-׳! 
tl  faoe  tomorrow  as^|plrlt.  oommi.  Jews  * hum  beings 


"ABEIDOH"  STORY. 


INTRODUCTION 
A General 

1 last  wk  rd  the  "Akeldo",  story  of  Abe‘s  sac  of  Isc 
bt  bee•  of  Nov•  9  ס ט  opport*  to  cotnIמeמt  upon  It• 

2 It  Is,  of  course,  worthy*  Comment  for  It  Is  one  i 
of  most  controversial  stories  In  entire  T•  port#  י 

3 we  read  It,  as  well,  on  RH  but  I have  never  yet  asd 
It  as  a basis  for  a sermon  for.  In  ]principle.  It  Is 
repugnant  to  me  In  every  way;  all  more  so  fr  HHolyd 

B Specific  , 

1 speaks,  of  course,  of  human  sacrifice;  at  C of  Gdi 

2 we,  Jews,  were  guilty  of  this  custom  also  and  we 
have  suff.  ref  In  Bible  to  proof  It:  Lam,  Kings  & 
that  It  was  pract  by  neighboring  people  Deut  Xll:3 

3 tt)erefore,  sac  of  Isaac  by  Abe  nothing  strange. 

we  grown  since  then , 


POSITIVE  ELEMENTS 
nojlJ  questlnn  that  our  story  carries  with  It  positiv 
orientation  toward  Issue  under  discussion 
In  first  place,  while  our  Incident  speaks  of  a sac 
or  Intended  sac,  the  entire  tenor  of  story  Is 


asks  It,  He  ^ryhlblt^  It 
fck  vs  human  sac,~  pro^ets 


igalnst  It;  ^venthough 
)ut  of  the  concept 


spoke  out  time  & again,  particularly  Hosea  6:6 
״For  I desire  mercy,  not  sac;  And  the  knowledge  of 
Gd  rather  than  burnt  offerings" 
and  Mlcah  6:8  "What  does  Lord  require  of  thee?"  . 
this,  then,  Introduces  a new  element  In  anc•  rel.k 
NEW  ELEMENTS  '• 

In  addition  to  positive  aspects  that  we  can  gain 
from  story,  have  other  elements  now  Introduced 
In  first  plqce.  In  light  of  ancient  time.  It  Is 
an  astonlshlncr  happening  nofc  that  Gd  asks  for  the 
sac  but  that  He  speaks  out  to  present  \.t 
furthermore,  as  both  Jew  & X commenTators  point  out 
the  climax  & miracle  of  story  Is  not  that  father  Is 
willing  to  sac  his  son  for  glory  of  Gd  but.  Just  th 
opposite *. that  Gd  rejects  ths  kind  of  sac ;ilc wants  Llf< 


Gd  demonstrates 
surrender  his 


mand 

‘^Is 


If  anything  at  all,  the^ 
how  far  man  should  goj  If/ 


spiritual  values  not  on/  41tar  of  pagan  Idolatry 
but  In  terms  of  Gd 

one  serves  Gd  with  all  of  heart;  we  oltA  ready  to 
sacrn>be,  even  at^^aer  cost  of^  llf^but  only  for 
a gpdc^lflc,  vltajL-^rpose  St  rict  Just/for  plegsure• 
MAHTYRDOh^^  j^jjl  ^ ^ ל''  , 


cost  of^  llf^but  only  for 
)se  <Se  riot  Just/ for  plegsure• 

mgs  us  to  martyrdom־. 


entire  concept  here  nri 
lc׳c׳ 


-AKEIDOH"  STORY  (coימt) 

2 martyrdom  comes  to  us  for  1st  time  1מ  era  of  Macc 
4 books  of  that  time  tell  of  several  incidents• 

3 Middle  Ages  furthered  the  concept  and  people  took 
courage -froiiLexample  set  forth  In  Biblical  story: 

oi«׳^''y  ״lf  Abe  can  sa^  his  son,  so  can  I forjj^rlty  of 

J my  faith"•  This  alternative  to  convers•  or  torture 

4  accept  martyrrdora : f or  Ideal^,  steadfast  to  principle 
highest  moral  triumph;  something  unique ♦ (• 

5 מot  a very  popular  concept  In  W^st.  civil  but  per- 
haps  all  too  meaningful  today  due  to  suicide  bum- 
ings  In  recent  months• 

6 one  almost  marvels  that  there  Is  still  such  dev  & 
ded  to  an  Ideal  left  In  our,  western  world• 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

[ 1 not  a very  pretty  chapter  but  still  one  of  meaning 
& surprising  relevance  for  us  In  our  time 

2  In  Its  message  we  recognize  how  we  were  at  one  time 
that  we  did  partlclp  In  child  sac  but  that  we  grew 
In  principle  & maturity  over  the  centuries. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 today,  human  sac  no  longer  practiced  or  valid  but 

sac  for  an  Ideal,  assoc•  with  martyrdom,  deepjtly 
rooted  In  trad  of  our  people  ^ 

2 and  while  always  prevalent  In  East,  now  evidence 
also  In  the  Western  cjuture,  even  among  Xians. 

3 It  has  been  called  "the  highest  moral  triumph  of 
humanity" :the  giving  of  oneself  completely  to  God. 

4 It  all  dependS(g^hether.׳  this  Is  to  be  a force  for 
the  good  of  man  or*^«rhether  he  will  use  d^v  & ded  of 
humanity  for  sdlfish  & repreheÄslgle  purposes. 

AMEN  •  ״-ג י ^•- 4 (י י — TVJT4- •—«׳  *“*v 
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BOY  SCOUT  SABBATH:  11/27/65 

INTBODUCTICN 

A GENERAL 

1 11}  T.  port,  these  past  few  weeks,  have  read  of  bid 
of  Sane. 

2 today,  however,  tewcoine  more  specific  1ם  that,  while 
large,  general  structure 4 ׳  objects  completed,  time 
for  specific,  special  detail  at  hand. 

3 thus,  come  Into  contact  with  Bezalel,  skilled  craft 

B SPECIFIC 

1 this,  however,  not  wi^ole  story;  skilled  craftsman  t! 
be  emoloyed  but  skill  alone  will  not  suffice 

2 In  add,  must  be  wise-hearted  man,  wll  lln^of  hearts 
this  most  Import;  more  so  than  task  at  hand 

3 in  other  words,  these  men  must  not  only  knew  HOW  bt 
also  WHY;  Mu^t  have  deoth,  dev,  ded,  wisdom  & a hrt 
fully  attuned  to  work  An  progress 

4 story  illustrates:  3 ®en  breaking  stones  on  constru! 
site  a)  break  stones,  b)day's  work,  c)  bid  Cathedra! 

5 each  one  correct  but  only  last  one  knows  In  hs  hrt 
the  totality  of  h^^s  occupation 

BODY 

A SCOUTING 

1 why  ths  emphasis  today? 

2 Scouting  fits  into  picture  of  T.  reading 

3 Set.  can  be  simple  task  too,  like  breaking  stones, 
putting  in  day's  work  but  how  many  actually  see 
vision  of  C-thedral? 

B SCT,  Simple 

1 you  go  through  ranks  from  T‘“nd  to  Eagle,  Learn  much 

2 ץ)ass  tests,  get  Merit  B,  rise  to  Patrol  & Set  leadr 
remain  in  movement  from  Cubs  thru  E plorer 

3 know  Set  Law  & Oafeh;  build  fires,  cSmplng,  knots, 
compass  & other  skills 

4 but  all  these  simple  & direct,  can  stand  by  them- 
selves;  but  In  terras  of  what  we  are  saying,  these 
skills  & ths  knowl.  not  enough,  are  not  suff. 

C WISE  HEART 

1 why  not  sufficient,  what  Is  lacking,  what  missing?? 

2 need  depth.  Insight,  vl/slon  Sc  what  T called  Heart 
of  Wisdom 

3 see  larger  goal  of  which  you,  with  all  your  skills, 
are  a part 

4 see  need  of  yoijth.  In  our  time,  which  must  use  and 
aprly  principle  of  Scoutlner  to  work  for  a better 
society  and  more  wholesome  world 

5 realize  that  you  needJiall  the  more  when  we  note  a 
rise  In  JD,  narcotics,  goof  balls,  drinking,  arao- 
rallty,  cheating,  reckless  driving,  violence  for 
its  own  sake. 


11. 

6  when  a Scout  does  these,  it  Is  Inconsistent  with 
princinles  of  Scouting.  The  cfepth,  the  vision  is 
lacking 

7 indlv,  Scout  öDust  do  his  best  for  what  Is  right  & 
proper  no  matter  how  hard,  or  unpopular,  or  at  what 
expense  to  himself. 

8 Scouting,  In  olfcther  words,  should  take  the  Set  Law 
seriously,  literally  & live  accordingly;  even  when 
outside  the׳  Set  group  & use  this  wisdom  of  heart, 
this  vision,  this  depth  of  character  to  influence 
others  for  good. 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1  new  in  Church  In  England,  all  very  fancy  but  side  o; 
end  of  pew  was  plain,  unadorned 
2 each  family  to  put  on  Its  own  design,  NOT  a competl 
tlon  for  artistry  but?,  lather,  what  sign  most  motl- 
vates  the  man;  a single  line,  if  from  the  heart.  Is 
sufficient 

3 the  artist  is  not  a special  klind  of  man  but  every 
man  Is  a special  kind  Of  artist  - 

4 the  Scout  is  not  a special  kind  of  man  but  every 
boy  is  a special  kind  of  Scout;  using  his  skills 
with  wii^dom^,  humanity  and  feeling  for  others 

3 Specific 

1 this  value  of  Scouting,  as  It  has  room  for  vision 

2 this  vision  too  of  NABC  GLASSNANN  who  today  receive 
his  Ner  Tamld  award 

3 he  Was  worked  hard,  diligently,  meaningfully  to  ' 
learn  not  the  skills  alone  but  ^o  be  motivated  for 
what  Is  right  and  proper 

4 present  this  highest  award  a Jewish  scout  can  earn 
to  him,  with  pride,  affect  & friendship 

5 may  his  ability  to  see  the  vision,  to  be  mere  than 
what  the  ordinary  skill  requires,  be  Imparted  iJalso 
to  each  and  everyone  of  you. 

AMEN. 


Heb.  T^b. , Sat.  A.M.,  Feb.  27,  1965  Scout  Sabbath. 


ZE.  / . ו 


JACOB'S  VISION:  VAYETZE.  / . ו 

INTaODUCTION 

A General  

1 we  have  Just  left  one  of  sorriest  T portions,  of  lsi 
wk,  when  Jacob  deceived  his  brother  Esau  twice 

2 he  took  from  him,  by  force,  the  birthright  and,  by 
deception,  his  father  Isaac's  blessing• 

3 It  Is  an  unsavory  story  to  say  the  least• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 In  this  wks  reading,  Jacob  has  fled  his  home  & fa- 
mlly,  since  he  fears  the  wrath  of  his  brother 

2 Indeed,  Esau  has  threatened  not  merely  to  do  him 
harm  but  to  kill  him  and  Jacob  will  live  In  this 
fear  for  many  days  to  comB• 

3 It  Is  on  this  flight  that  he  lays  himself  down  one 
night  & has  a vision:  a ladder  stands  next  to  his 
head,  Its  top  reaches  Into  the  Heavens,  angels  are 
ascend  & descend  and,  when  he  awakenes,  he  knows 
that  this  Is  Gods  place  & he  Is  full  of  awe  & reven 

4 this  story  carries  with  It  certain  thoughts  for  us 
of  our  time  as  well• 

BODY 

A VISION 

1 the  very  first  question  we  might  well  ask  ourselves 
Is  whether  Jacob, with  his  bad  character^ Is  truly 
deserving  of  such  an  *xperlence• 

2 how  Is  It,  that  so  deceitful  a man  Is  granted  a 
vision  of  a place  where  God  dwells  when  so  many  gd 
men  rarely.  If  ever,  encounted  God^ 

3 after  all,  Jacob  Is  a wanderer,  stranger,  ridden 
with  guilt,  burdened  by  remorse.* 

4 the  answer  might  well  be  that  although  he  did  not 
deserve  this  vision,  he  needed  it  desperately! 

5 thus,  In  this  his  darkest  moment,  a whole  area  of 
faith,  hope  and  belief  opens  up  before  him; 

6 God  hears,  sees  and  acts  In  order  to  maintain  His  ' 
Brls  with  the  children  of  Abfaham 

7 80  It  Is  with  us.  In  the  final  analysis•  We  do  not 
deserve  the  vision  but  we  need  It  and  even  In  our 
darkest  hour  the  chance  Is  always  with  us  that  He 
might  hear  our  cry  If  It  Is  directed  toward  Him  In 
love.  In  sincerity  and  In  total  trust• 

B PLACE  OP  VISION 

1 but  the  matter  Is  carried  further  In  the  forah  and, 
also.  In  terms  of  our  Interpretation•  W«  might  ask 
as  well:  where  shall  we  find  Gd,  having  already  ans 
wered  "In  what  circumstances"• 

2 In  our  story,  Jacob  finds  God  In  the  worst  possible 
place  where  one  might  think  that  God  Is  to  be  found*.! 
amid  rocks,  at  night,  as  Is  In  fear,  a j^gltlve 


JACOB'S  VISION:  VAYETZE  (con't)  p•  2 
not  In  a meadow,  or  green  oasis,  or  sheltered 
^ley  but  out  In  open,  in  middle  of  night,  in  un- 
known  area 

3 must  never  forget  that  Jacob  was  in  such  a state 
that  he  needed  to  use  stones  as  his  pillow 

4 he,  who  Is  so  small,  a speck  In  the  wop^d  & universe 
and  who  stands  In  direct  contrast  to  all  ^he  great 
forcestof  Gods  creation.  Is  pictured  with  a back- 
ground  of  the  stars,  the  moon  and  the  Heavens 

5 yet  he,  so  small,  in  the  context  of  this  God's 
grandeaur,  sees  the  Gates  of  Heaven• 

6 here  then  we  see  the  seed  of  religion  bear  frutt, 
the  faith  of  the  individual  come  to  llCe,  for  In 
the  hour  of  need,  crisis  and  despair,  Gd  answers// 

7 We  might  well  one  day  answer  with  Jaboj^,  never 
knowing  or  realizing  fully  the  matter  of  clrcum- 
stance:  "Surely,  the  Lord  Is  In  this  place  and  I 
knew  It  not•"  (v.l6) 

C THE  PLACE  OP  THE  VISION 

1 while  the  area  of  the  vision  was  commpnplace,  Jacob 

saw  fit  to  sanctify  It,  by  plating  a pillar  of  stone 
and  pouring  oil  upon  it  * 

2 the  ^ntes  then  assoc  wth  holiness;  as  In  our 

time  still  a cave,  tree,  weil  or  "high  place" 

3 In  anc•  times,  sac  & worshipped  there  and  aren  name 
was  chanp:ed  by  Jacob  to  Beth  El  & ^hs  vital  for  us• 

4 we  too  can  consecrate  the  commonplace:  Gd  found  all 
places,  even  in  most  uhllkely,  as  wth  Mos  in  b bush. 

5 thus.  It  Is  not  always  nec.  to  spend  millions  on 
cathedrals,  stained  glass  wlndow^s ,*^art  centers  bee 
Gd  not  to  be  seen  nec.  In  amt  we  spend  or  raise  but 
in  degree  He  Is  accepted  by  us  In  heart  & sptrlt• 

6 surely,  this  Syn  Is  ded  to  the  worship  of  Him,  In  th 
presence  of  a Mlnyan  but  He  can  be  found  elsewhere  2 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 Gd  then  available  to  all,  whether  we  feel  we  desrve 
Him  or  not• 

2 but,  do  we  look  for  Him,  seek  Hjm^;  or  do  we  become  . 
so  involved  In  the  *tails  that  we  fail  to  ackn  presc 

B Specific 

1 Jacob  not  deserving  but  he  met  Him  in  loneliness  of 
night,  amid  hardship  of  stones,  & there  was  no  doubt 

2 where  shall  we  encounter  His  presence?  and.  If  we 
do,  shall  we  be  ready? 

3 deserving  or  not.  He  Is  close  to  us  all,  as  prophet 
said:  Jere  29:13  "Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  find  Me,  when 
ye  shall  search  for  me  with  all  your  heart" •>  !׳ 

AMEN.  Heb.  Tab.,  Sat  A,M.,  Dec.  4,  1965 


"IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  CllANUKOlI.  ” 


aHf  over  the  world, 


My  friends,  This  dayA families 


\J 

anticipate  the  onset  of  the  festival  of  CJnuiukoh.  Parents  have  projprod  them- 

selves  for  weeks  Avith  UtfT  purchases  for  their  youn{;sters,  the  Menorahs  have 

been  taken  from  tlte  place  of  rest  and  have  l)een  polished,  the  anticipation 

has  mounted  ajid  f;rown  as  we  look  forward  to  tomorrow  nif;ht  when  the  first 

candle  will  be  lit.  And,  if/the  adults  are  in  this  state  o f ' an  t ici  pa  tion  , how 

much  the  more  so  the  children!  ^onj^s  have  been  practiced,  Procho.s  rehearsed^ 

gifts  have  been  designated,  tears  have  flown  in  abundance  nnd  rash  promises 

to  be  good  have  lieen  elicited;  ttssri-  tite  youngsters  have  gone  to  bed  this  night 

knowin,.  that  but  one  more  day  seperates  them  from  the  great  festival.  Tfiey 

may  be  full  of  excitement  but,  as  every  parent  knows,  f or^,  he  next  2h  hoAirs 

we  shall  have  peace  in  oAir  homes  wliile  tlie  Aisual  noise  and  activity  !)as  been 

channelled  into  the  greatest  part  of  tie  ^hanukoh  season:  tlie  anticipatioj!  ! 

And  it  ^ a wonderfAil  time  of  year;  some  cook  special  foods,  otliers  learn  to 

play  with  the  Dreidle  again,  brightly  colored  lights  abound  and  while  the  sing 
» »/ 

ing  of  Mo-os  A'sur  may  be  off-key,  it  will  nevertli  eless  come  from  t l)e  heart. 

\ > 


but  there  is,  at  least  f or  t !ו  e 


It  is,  in  sliort,  a hapוץy 


adults,  cmotlier  reason  why  we  iuiticipate  this  festive  season  of  the  year,'^10t 
only  referring  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabbees  and  the  rededication  of/;  fie  Temple 
in  JerAAsalem.  Many  of  us  approach  this  time  of  year  wit!)  a sense  of  nostal- 
gia  for  tl)e  basic  components  of  tlie  festival  bring  us  back  to  the  "go-d  old 
days"  when  issues,  problems,  and  arfjumentat ive  subject  matter  A^i^on  a simple 
and  obvious  level;  when  a way  of  life,  althoAigh  long  gone,  concerned  itself 
,,ith  clean  and  clear-cut  issues.  This  stands  in  startling  c0)1trast  to  oAir 
own  day  and  age  wheJi  all  is  befo^^ged,  beclouded  and  Taa  1 1 of  complexity;  i)vdeed 
vי^b^  the  matter  of  simplicity  of  issues  is  the  absolute  las£  aspect  of 
efCfc.  In  sl)0rt,  in  our  time,  SAich  Abords  or  cascepts  as  sirij^licity uncomplicated, 
obvioAis  and  absolutes  are  contradiction  in  terms.  Furthermore,  t hi 
of  our  day  and  age  brings  Avith  it  an  equally  uncomfortable  corrolary:  Avith 
no  clear  cut  issues  in  areat  of  oAir  modern  concern,  Ave  lack  the  ability 


he  har<l  core  facts  Ave  Aised  to  a])prediate  and 


to  make  decisions 


ii 


which  used  to  be  available  to  all  of  us,^  ^ *ג  , 

Let  me  illustrate  this  problem  in  more  concrete  t(»rms  for  '^hanukol*  and 
its  warfare  provided  an^  adequate  and  meanin^jful  parallel  with  warfare  in 
our  time.  Chanukoh,  if  you  look  l)ack  to  the  tlbory  of  the  past,  was  also  a 
ficht  /of*  freedom-loviiq;  peoples  in  opposition  to  the  oppressor.  There  were 
relif^ious  consequences  but  also  political  cind  economic  ones.  The  war  lasted 
three  years  and  the  fif'ht  took  the  form  of  a ^;uerrilla  warfare,  which  we 
certainly  appreciate  in  our  own  decade/  The  oppressor  was  tiie  *Syrian;  tiie 
freedom- lov  In{;  "outlaw"  was  the  Maccabl)eo.  Today,  tiie  same  pattern  a^fblies 
at  least  on  one  level  of  our  concern:  tiie  oppressed  ^^?1^  ic  today,»  cal  led 

Soutli  Vietnamese  who  fi{;11t^  the  commynist  dominated^^j^pressor ; a{;ain , there 
are  reli{;ious,  political  and  economic  consecpi enc es • t hi s strife  w+nH-h  has 

already  lastoc^ar  lon{;er  thaii/tlie  tliree  year  battle  of  tiie  Maccabean  time. 

ן , A/oodless  to  say,  tiie  {;uerilla  warfare  of  yesteryear  is  very  much  wit^ 


us  in  ■OUT  tirrre  so 


much  so. that  we  bomb  and  strafe  jun{;les,  without  knowin{; 

vuu1->,  Jy 

for  a certainty  whetlier  any  of  ike  enemy  are  liidden  beneatii  the  JuaiTTl/  trees. 

Vo^c(' 

So  far,  so  »;ood  and  the  parallel  makes  a case  iiii  t , in  contrast  to  the 

Chanukoh  episode  where  tiie  issues  were  forceful  and  clearly  decisive,  in  our 
time,  tile  issue  of  war  has  become  Tieclouded,  bef0{;{jed  and  unrec0{;ni za^be  in 
conciete,  tan{;ible  aiid  realistic  terms.  In  168-165  BCE  tiie  issue  was  clear 
and  concise)  you  could  qiiickly  distin{;uish  between  !!lack  and  wiiite,  between 
good  and  evil*  tiiere  was  a tyrant  and  ajij^  oppressed  pe0]>/e,  tiig^was  our  God 
and  the  idol  worsiiipper,  tl1er(^vas  the  faitii  of ־‘ ־srael  and  tiie  cult  of  the 
pagan,  tiiere  was  the  rescue  of  the  Temple  or  to  leave  it  desecrated.  -^n 
short,  tile  issue  was  ole ar  an ci  visible״  but  today,  in  um  li.x^  «jid  in  terms  of 
our  Viet  Nam  warfare,  tiie  matters  are  far  more  complex,  andip  ■liulemt; — L1iL‘'־t  um- 

p 7 - ) ן(■  t ■fy  o VO  !י  R * 1 1 ד * *-׳׳ ^ ^*'■**י ' י ti  III 1 1 1 1 וי ו  1 1 ׳ ׳ I 1 j'  !'>1  t i1  r ma  t L «1  tx  t I mi  nl'.  ׳*South  Viet 

*־ 

Nam,  fm — 1 1 1 o t ane ■ ■ , has  not  been  establisiied  on  a self-detirmining  basis, f\in 
a stran{;e  modern  paradox  the  majority  of  tiie  oppressor  comes  from  the  oppress 
ed  for  the  iet  ^ong  are  o^  tiie  people  of  South  Vi^tNam  ad/ not  usuaflyj  s0*»e־ 
imported  terrorist  from  the  Nortii.  I ^'iie  economic,  political  and  social  con- 


I 


^ a.  JL 

tllK 

seqiieiices  stem  not  from  the י ןeople  bnt  are  broU(;ht  in  from  the  outside,  ■oi^/  ar« 
superimposed  upon  the  population  of  the  oppressed  country,  notably  by  us,  the 
>Mnericans;  we  say  it  is  f orjtheir  {;ood  but  who  are  we  to  jud{;e,  in  tfi  e final 


cin  easily  d<*fined  "enemV" 


not  >־»v  lyr 


analysis?  !׳*Tiial  ly,  the  war  victims  are 


but  most  frecpiently,  the  people  and  the  villages  of  the  country  we  are  tryin^7 
to  "söLve".  The  ^)ictures  we  see  in  the  newspapers  ;uid  na^;azines  of  bloodied 
women,  children  and  elderly  men  are  not  the  Nazis  whom  wo<k>t11d  easily  hate 

ץ, 

Air  their  hu-yt  and — tribulation  ..but ..  t hay  arn  South  '׳ietNainese  people, 

^^hose  villa<];es  were  burned  because  of  rejirisals  or  who  were  tliemselves  cut 

i**  XKr\jr\ 

down  by  the  so-ca],  led  "Savior"yץin  an  attempt  to  distin^piish  !)etween  the  Viet 
■‘'*amese  and  tlie  VietCon{^,  both  of  whom  corae  from  the  same  family  ^roup.  ■*^he 
r^idiculous  aspect  of  the  who  le|si  tuati  oiiy  and  the  one  which  shows  most 
clearly  the  lack  of  clarity  in  terms  of  the  issues  for  which  we  fi^ht,  has 
been  ix1<licatef1|ljy  all  knowiiif;  iiidividuals  who  say,  qdte  openly,  t fi  at  if  the 
South  'Vietnamese  Woxild  have  the  chance  to  dotirmine  their  o’vn  polU^^cal  sta- 

tus  now,  tlxey  would  undoidxtedly  choose  the  VidtConc  rathar  t fian  their  own^  shaky 

corruj^and  crixel  ^;overhmtjnt , Whom,  then,  arci  we  trying;  to  jxrotect;  wJiat , then 
are  wejtryin^  to  prove;  wfiere,  then,  is  tlie  jxistice  of  our  caxise? 

13x1t , as  if  this  xvoxild  not  !סו  difficxilt  enmq;h,  we  hcive  already  indicated 
that  witli  tixe  lack  of  clear-cut  issues  the  added  corrolary  comes  into  play: 
if  we  can  no  longer  adexpiately  or  readily  distin^piish  between  ri^^lxt  arx  d wrou(״, 
betweexx  (;ood  and  evil,  between  lioxior  and  ex1)edioncy,  liow , tlien,  can  we  ax^rive 
at  a decision?  Tlie  deci sicxn-maViu{^  process  then  is  the  most  di  fficxilt  of  all. 
In  the  tixne  of  Clianukoh  we  had  no  such  problems;  the  Temjxle  liad  to  be  cleansed 
and  the  lamp  relit,  the  tixrie  of  the  (^ermaji  opixression  in  the  ladt  war, 

the  decision  making'  process  was  eqxially  simple,  certainly  for  us  Jexvs,  But 

in  1965  that  naive,  simple,  reasonable  decision-making  process  is  no  1 on(;er 
{paarjinteed  us;  we  are  do  lon<״er  let  off  the  hook  but  now  must  darifjle  as  a man 
with  his  neck  in  a noose  wlio  strui;f;les,  contorts,  {;asps  art  writhes  before  he 
is  either  exit  down  to  live  or  stran{;les  as,  Ixecause  of  his  contortions,  the 
noose  {;roxvs  ever  ti{;hter  finally  to  choke  him  to  death.  Bow  thenjean  xve  feaiu■• 


iv  t 


choose,  where  shall  we  t.üve  a stand,  who  is  rif^ht  and  what  is  wrong;  if  the 
issue  is  no  longer  clear  how  caii  we  nake  a decision^  and-<»6  all  tha^  is  left 
fe»  us  is  to  make  a decision  l>y  compromise;  is  tl)is  a proper  cause  for  us  to 


shed  human  blood,  to  annihilate  pooרןles,  to  sacrifice  ^Wnerican  lives?  ^^fjat 

about  the  protest  marcliers,  the  sז.lpfוort ors  of  our  fc^i^pi  policy;  ar<  we  or 

can  we  be,  in  good  conscience,  part  of  the  hawks  or  the  doves;  can  we  apfire- 

fiate  those  who  by  the  greatest  act  of  all,  imriolate  tlwnselves  as  a protest? 

׳״hat  about  those  who  burn  their  draft-cards,  who  form  committees  to  harangiie 

us  against  the  i^Justice^f  it  all^  or  c^n  wo  not  believe  that  ttiose  men  who 

are  in  cliarge  of  our  government  are  honorable,  decent , courageous  and  penreful 

i-t  r־ 

men.  After  all,  these  men  are  not^fools;  no  one  Cnn  conviiice  me  of  that![  On 
the  other  hand,  Cnn  we  w!10  !lave  no  sons  of  draft-age  appreciate  the  problem 
and,  contrariwise,  wliat  of  the  depth  of  feeling  in  the  fiearts  of  those  whose 
sons  are  ready  and  pliysically  fit  to  wage  war  against  the  often  invisible  ene- 

r 

my?j'TI1e  longer  we  contort  on  tl)e  gallows,  tlie  tigfiter  t!1e  noose, ’«f  we  are 
f^ed,  tliereforo,  not  only  witli  tlie  political ינו זoblems  wfiich  are  terribly  con- 
plex  in  themselves  but^the  overriding  moral  questions  whic!1  c.an  be  answered 
solely  in  the  spiritiial  confines  of  the  individual,  do  we  !lave  an 

ofeligatiov\,  on  a moral  level,  to  s]^eak  out?  And,  if  so,  on  whicli  sidet  ^ure- 
ly,  we  are  all  agaijist  war;  you  don't  liave  to  l>e  Jewish  to  acknowledge  that 
point  of ו ץrinci!  but,  deeper  tiian  ever,  whicbi  side  is  ytiiirs? 

^\nd  on  this  point,  I think,  hinges  t!1e  tincertainty  and  complexity  of  our 
time  as  we  loug^ingly  look  bac^•  to  tlie  simple  and  con^l5e  state  of  mind  which 
is  associated  with  t^hanukoh.  ^'or  since  the  issues  are  shrouded  in  confusion 
the  decision-making  process  becoiies  almost  im]}0sst)le|  .־«id  in  this  we  find  t!1e 
greatest  !lurt , tJie  most  damaging  to  oiir  sets  i t ivi  t if;  s , t!1e  most  cruel 

aspect  of  our  foreig1נ  involvement.  Many  of  us,  I included,  sim])ly  do  not  ktiAw 
where  wo  slioiild  tal^e  our  stcUid,  how  we  sliould  s])eakj  «uid  in  what  mannc^r 0ז< ז 
shoiild  committ  oiu^selves.  Can  communism  truly  be  C(«1tai  ned  ovtjr  tfiere;  and 
is  there  a parallel,  as  so  mrm  y se<jm  to  believe,  with  the  lack  of  containmtuit 
we  practice^  during  Hitler's  oiirly  years.  If  we  had  restricted  him  in  like 


wc  not  believe  that  ttiose  men  who 


V. 


nueasure  1מ  those  early  years,  could  we  have  been  spared  a second  world  war? 
One  does  not  know  but  the  Issue  Is  in  vogue  and  the  problems  are  overriding. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  make  a decision  in  terms  as  vague  as  this;  where  is 
the  place  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  his  own,  personal  & moral  commitment? 
Yes,  Indeed,  the  children  sleep  soundly  and  quietly  this  night  and  they 


haprlly  anticipate  the  Joy,  gifts,  muscle  and  delight  of  toraorbow  when  we  ff״at 

er  in  our  homes  to  kindle  the  Chanukoh  lights;  Indeed,  we  will  even  have  a 

special  Chanukoh  Service  here  for  the  children  at  5 P.M.  But  we  adults,  who 

know  so  much  more,  anticipate  the  festival  with  a note  of  real  nostalgia;  how 

good  the  simple  days  of  long  how  pleasant  it  If^as  to  know  Where  you  stand 

what  you  had  to  do,  and  what  was  expected  of  you;  how  delightful  a season  of 

the  year  when  we  knew  that  we,  as  children,  received  our  gifts  and  our  troubl 

es  were  over.  But  we  are  children  no  longer;  the  time  for  thought,  concern 

and  debate  is  at  hand.  A moral  committment  is  expected  of  us  and  if  nolT now, 

at  this  particular  moment,  the  time  will  soon  come  for  all  citizens  of  this 

land  to  take  a stand  and  to  base  that  stand  on  good  reason.  We  must  be  ready 

we  must  decide  while  the  Issues  are  complex  and  difficult,  the  greatest 

tragedy  of  our  time  lies  in  our  inability  to  make  a decision  based  on  good 

Judgement.  Would  that  we  could  repeat  ih  1965  the  motto  of  this  Chanukoh 

^  ץ. ' ץ ׳  Ci 

season:  ״A  great  miracle  happened  there״  and  that  this  miracle  might  be,  for 
our  time,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  all  mankind. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.  Friday  evening,  December  I7,  1965. 
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"THE  SIN  OF  FORGETFULNESS•” 


background 

'^1  “Tthe  story  of  Joseph:  latter  part,  beginning  o 

2 i^r?rtL״rarlaaB  of  butler  4 baKer:  butler  to  be 
set  f?L;  b4ker  to  hang  4 Interp  comes  to  pass. 

ר It  Is  1נז  this  contexife  that  we  come  lato  contact  wth 
^ eLeLe  of  T lesson  for  ths  day:  that  when  but^r 
was  released  & J asks  that  free  man  ^'©®ember  him, 
bee  he  Is  Imprisoned  on  false  charges,  u e 

®ו  ?^^^Pnlsode  can  really  be  called  the  Sin  of  Forgetf 

2 It  Is  In  reality,  the  third  time  that  J betrayed: 

Vi^Athers  in  to  pit,  b)  Potlnhars  wife  & c)now• 

3 hLHhe  man  V^^befrl^nded  was  not  malicious;  worse 

4 ״ wiras  ״ssUuslonlng  as  the  first  two  !״stance 
worse:  the  first  two  Intended  harm;  this  one  forg 
we  too  suffer  from  sin  of  forgetfulness;  omission 

’ or  certain  obllg  4 responsibilities:  thus  of  meanln 

BODY 

^1  our^prayers  on  weekdays.  Sabbath  & partlc  on  HH, 

especlllly  UVA  speak  of  sin  of  omission  too 

2 therein  to  mlndlthat  which  we  should  have  done  & 

" Terl  !!done;  In  our  dally  lives  & concerns  we  hurt 

otheri־־&  are  truly  sorry  or  even  repentant  but  pt 
Is:  what  could  we  have  done  to  help  In  1st  placel 

3 fl;gltfulness  to  help,  you  see,  is  not  always  an 
^ accident;  indeed,  it  Is  more  often  than  not  a moral 

4 ir large  measure  It  represents:  shallowness,  follow 
loyal t^  sham  and  the  lack  of  substance  In  Indlvldu 

®I  ™erf  Jfno  question  of  fact  that  our  -Intention״ 
is  always  good  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  the 
very  first,  almost  casual,  neglect  & oversight• 
the  damage  Is  done;  the  respons•  Is  accepted  but 

forget fulness^ is  not  always  bad  luck;  this  Is  often 
an  excuse•  It  Is,  rather,  poor  management  of  the 
mind  Bor  we  know  all  too  well  that  the  mind  has  e 
bablt  of  burying  that  which  It  does 
very  often  the  mind  Is  so  oriented  and  trained  by 
us  over  course  of  a lifetime  that  we  remember^hat 
which  Is  Intended  for  ourselves  but  forget  that 
which  is  for  others 


*e  dopot  care  whatever  the 


— — — 

fflnally,  we  fforget  bee. 
Issue. 


״FORGETPULNESS-  (מסס •t).  ^ P ל 

C NEGLECT  ^ ' 

1 in  flמal  analysis,  in  terms  of  forgetfulness,  it  Is 

much  simpler  to  walk  away  from  obligations  of  mem- 
orlty  than  to  fulfill  what  we  have  pledged 

2 this  is  the  case  with  the  butler  & so  with  us  as 
well;  we  forget  what  we  promised  &,  thus,,  no  obllg. 

personal  problems,  no  trials  or 

cl  1 1 I 1 o\1  X w X GS  • 

3 we  have  nothins:  to  answwr  for  ik  and  this  is  what 
we  want  for  it  suits  us  Just  fine• 

4 ths  is  case  in  personal,  profeess  & religious  deal 
ln!?s;  we  promise  so  much  in  all  areas  of  life  & do 

CONCLUSIONיי״’ * י’״ “ '’’׳  ® minute  portion  of  It. 

A GENERAL 

1 Object  lesson,  therefore,  of  T.  portion  is  to  be 
found  in  words  of  Vayeshev;  butler  "forgot  him״. 

2 we  must  never  forgot  those  who  put  our  truest  in  us 
who  count  on  us  and  who  look  to  us  for  help  & suppr 

3 it  is,  without  question,  easier  to  forget  or  to  ca 
aside) assd  our  intentions  may  even  be  good  in  flist 
Instance  but  this  never  takes  into  consideration, 
if  we  do  not  fulfill  our  promise,  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  others  partU>s  involved. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 the  point  of  the  story  is  we_^ll-taken : it  took  J31 
two  years  to  emerge  from  prison;  how  much  sooner  if 
butler  had  remembered 

2 position  of prominence,  affluence,  reunion  wth  broth 

father״  forgiveness:  all  these 


whatever  small  degree,  depend  on  our  honor  *״trust 
AMEN^^  always  be  remembered  for  good  & for  blessing 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M.,  Dec.  18,  1965 


EREV  CHANUKOH:  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE. 

BACKGROB  ® 

Judah  Maccabee  usually  the  hero  of  story  of  Charukoh 
you  all  know  story  of  battle  for  freedom  of  rel 
My  story  starts  at  end  of  holiday;  when  victory  achle 
and  Temple  r^dedlcated;  klhgs  reign  again  & 

Judah  Macc.  died 

Time  came  near  for  season  to  celebrate  this  festival 
& many  people  recalled  not  only  military  victor 
but  how  oil,  enough  for  1 day,  lasted  for  8 & 
they  dfeclded  to  make  a festival  out  of  this 
How  to  do  this?  Councillors  got  together  & decided 

to  build  an  8 branch  Menorah,  celebrate  fr  9 da 
& this  Idea  pleased  king  very  much.  Now  constc 
Made  one  out  of  pure  gold  & set  It  up  in  5iMx  palace 

gardens  but  as  oil  was  kindled  by  king,  & flamed 
up,  heat  melted  the  soft  but  precious  ®etal. 
Second  council:  decided  to  build  Menorah  out  of  bronz 
This  gd  Idea  & made  but  as  lights  burned,  the 
heavy  arras  of  Menorah  drooped  & fell  down  & 
lights  went  out. 
i'hlrd  Council:  make  Menorah  out  of  wood  of  Ark,  sacred 
This  OK  but  when  lit,  whole  Menorah  burned  up. 
Great  despair  and  consternation. 

Knock  on  door  and  little  boy,  servant  In  kitchen,  cam 
In  & said  that  he  had  Idea;  did  not  want  to  let 
dirty  boy  Into  presence  of  King  but  bee.  no 
other  Ideas,  said  OK  to  approach  throne. 

Boy  saw  Menorah  burn  In  palace  gardens  & he  felt  that 
here  was  reason  why  did  not  remain  alight;  Gd 
displeased 

First:  every  home  should  have  one  so  that  all  Jews 

should  always  be  reminded  of  miracle  which  took 
place  at  that  time;  this  pleasing  to  Gd 
Secondly:  Menorah  of  King  should  not  be  kept  In  ־^he 
palace  gardens  but  outside  In  town  square  so 
that  all  people  could  see  the  miracle  Menorah 
& b^emfended  of  what  God  did  for  people  of  Isral 
Not  Just  Jews  but  ALL  people,  of  all  creeds,  races, 
nations  and  faith  for  Ghanukoh  Is  not  a purely 
Jewish  holiday  but  Is  of  meaalng  to  people  all 
over  the  world 

who  \^l|^e  freedom,  rellglcus  tolerance,  sanctity  of 
Temple, and  ways  of  worship. 

This  seemed  good  Idea  to  one  and  all;  boy  was  rewarded 
& when  now  they  built  a Menorah,  used  ordinary 
metal  so  that  all  Jews  could  afford  It;  Kings' 
Menorah  In  town  square  & for  miles  around  people  came 


Erev  *^hanukoh:  Chi  Id מ6 מ 's  Service  (מסס  •t) 

This,  boys  and  girls.  Is  how  Menorah  got  its  start; 

that  Is  why  we  have  It  in  our  homes  and  why,  in 
ancient  times,  it  burned  also  for  all  the  people 
to  see• 

Hope  you  will  remember  this  story  tonight  when  you 

kindle  Chanukoh  lights  in  your  homes;  to  be  re- 
minded  of  miracle  which  happened  at  this  time  of 
year 

and  of  how  Import&nt  it  is  to  allow  & respect  freedom 
of  prayer  for  yourselves,  for  others,  for  all 
the  neöplös  of  this  great  big  world  of  ours. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  we  will  note  sing  the  Brochos 
over  our  candle,  one  candle  bee.  this  is  the  1st 
nlffht  of  the  Chanukoh  festival;  and  then  sing 
the  old  and  very  beautiful  Chaj^koh  hymn:  Rock 
of  Ages. 

Turn  now  In  your  prayerbooks  to  pages  91  & 92  and  rise 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  afternoon  (5  P.M.);  Dec.  18,  1965• 


i,  "What  field 


lit  is  almost  taiken  for 


are  you  going  to  specialize  in?" 


granted  that  the  general  practioner,  your  family  doctor,  is  just  fading 
out  of  the  picture,  and  that  specialization  is' becoming  the  "true  medicine." 
Here  is  just  one  mafBXß(  of  the  most  important  problems  besetting  the 
medical  profession  today  - the  paradoxical  idea  that  as  we  delve  further 
into  science  and  discover  more  about  the  unknown,  more  practical  problems 

face  the  physician  of  the  future• 

Just  one  of  the  problems  is  the  high  degree  of  specialization 

that  the  doctor  is  forced  into.  Because  the  horizons  of  knowledge  are 

broadening  every  day  due  th  new  dicoveries  and  cures,  the  doctor  of 

tomorrow  will,  out  of  necessity,  neejto  know  what  the  new  advances  are, 

in  order  to  treat  his  patients  in  the  best  possible  manner•  The  only 

* 

way  in  which  this  goal  can  effectively  be  reached  will  be  by  further 
specialization.  By  this  I mean  that  the  doctor  will  have  to  know  more 
about  a certain  specific  field,  and  that  in  order  to  filfill  all  of  the 
patient’s  needs,  a team  of  doctors  would  have  to  be  used. 

Directly  related  to  this  amazing  increase  in  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  tendency  toward  a higher  degree  of  spec.\alUBT10n  * ׳ ׳ i/3־ 

N 

rntditlrTT,  is  the  problem  facing  the  patient.  He  will  see 


before  him  not  one  , but  a few  doctors.  Together  the  physicians  will 
be  able  to  treat  him  for  his  ailment  in  a much  more  effective  fashion 
than  can  be  realized  now.  However,  the  patient  will  find  that  the  close. 


<s> 


personal  attachment  that  he  might  now  have  to  his  family  doctor,  will 
in  great  part  he  S>hs<SrtT,,  But  this  would  not  necessarily  have  to  he 
the  case  if  the  doctor  takes  it  upon  himself  to  preserve  what  has  almost 
become  the  hallmark  of  the  profession  - aiding  and  comforting  the  sick, 
hoth  physically  and  emotionally•  And  from  my  personal  experiences  with 
my  fellow  students  in  medical  school,  I feel  confident  that  this 
personal  care  will  not  he  lacking.  The  idealism  that  these  future  doctors 
possess  stems  from  the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  to  help  others. 

This  feeling  cannot  he  given  to  a person,  hut  must  he  acquired  hy  the 
individual  through  his  moral  teachings  and  experiences.  I believe  that 
such  v3hes  ^2>״׳  inherent  in  Judaism.  To  us  life  is  a gift,  not  for  us 
alone,  hut  to  all  men,  and  that  while  we  posses  it,  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  we  not  only  make  the  most  of  our  lives,  hut  also  aid  others 
in  theirs.  This  is  why  the  doctor  is  so  vital;  he  serves  man  in  his 
physical  needs,  just  as  the  rahhi  serves  man  spiritually.  The 
obligation  is  there,  and  the  men  of  medicine  want  to  fulfill  this 

1׳ ^ 

obligation•  , 

The  problems  I have  just  stated  to  you  are  those  that  have  to  do 
with  hoth  the  patient  and  the  doctor,  hut  once  more  the  medical 
dicoveries  of  the  recent  past  and  the  coming  future  will  place  an  even 

greater  burden  on  the  doctor  alone.  The  problem  is  a moral  one  and  one 
of  great  importance.  It  ties  in  directly  with  our  fundamental  belief 
in  God.  I'm  sure  that  aQ.1  of  you  have  heard  or  read  that  a cure 


m 

for  cancer  will  be  a reality  within  the  next  few  years,  and  that  medicine 

is  coming  closer  all  the  time  to  curing  heart  disease.  Someday  we 

will  be  eliminating  all  of  the  present  causes  of  illness  one  by  one. 

At  the  other  extreme,  science  has  been  trying  to  find  a way  to  create 

life  from  basic  biologial  components.  Because  of  all  this,  we  might 

' hy  OtTctfe.  I / 

then  be  living  in  a world  depicted  in  the  book  ^!$84^  ^in  which  man 
will  be  able  to  regulate  one  of  our  most  precio'fe  possession  - life 
itself.  This  is  even  appearing  today.  For  instance,  a certain  disease 
of  the  kidney  can  be  aleviated  by  a new  machine  — s^ype  of  artificial 
kidney.  The  patient  comes  into  the  hospital  once  a week  to  recieve 
treatment.  However,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  not  enough  machines 

I 

to  handle  all  of  the  patients  in  need,  since  only  3^  ///מ  l Tec/ :i  .״ ך 

0\\־י  number  of  people  that  can  use  this  new  device  in  a^week.  For 

this  reason,  committees  have  been  formed  to  decide  who  shall  be  able 

to  benefit  from  this  new  advance,  and  who  shall  not.  In  effect,  these 

men  on  the  committee  must  choose  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 

5 13 

And  here  is  the  most  significant  of  all  the  problems.  Who  acm  play  the 
rolo  of  a member  of  this  committee;  who  can  say  that  one  person  is  more 
important  or  more  valuable  to  society  than  another;  who  really  can  make 
this  decision?  Yet  this  is  what  must  be  done  now,  and  this  is  what 


will  have  to  be  done  even  more  in  the  future.  We  will  have  carried  the 
advances  of  medicine  so  far  that  we  will  be  in  a situation  in  which  the 
doctor  will  almost  have  to  play  the  role  of  the  giver  and  taker  of  life. 


O^ppomT 

But  should  this  ever  he  allowed?  Who  can^anyone  to  such  a position; 
is  it  medicine's  right  or  duty  to  make  a choice  for  life  or  death 

between  patients,  if  euch  a choice  exists. 

This  problem  must  be  resolved,  and  how  this  should  be  done  is 
not  for  the  future,  but  for  the  present.  The  marvels  that  medicine 
will  unfold  for  us  in  the  coming  years  will  definitely  be  of  benefit 
to  us,  but  not  without  great  personal  responsibility  for  the  doctor.. 
We  will  have  to  be  able  to  use  it  wisely,  and  this  is  our  hope  for  the 

future • 


«.)י 


cJUUM.  %M) 


A slum  tenant  is  evicted  from  his  home  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  though  the  landlord  has  failed  to  provide  him  with 
essential  services  o#  heat  and  hot  water,  but  does  give 

Instead  a rat  and  vermin  infested  place. 

A consumer  has  his  television  set  repossessed  by  a 
finance  company  claiming  he  failed  to  keep  up  his  install- 
ment  payments,  though  he  was  never  notified  that  a court  action 
has  been  initiated  against  him,  and  thus  didn't  have  an 

opportunity  to  defend  the  case.  , 

A redipient  of  welfare  assistance  suffers  arbitrary 

withholding  of  further  relief,  because  of  evidence  discovered  ף 

in  a midnight  raid  of  the  person's  apartment  in  violation 

of  her  constitutional  right  bf  privacy. 

These  are  three  real  life  illustrations  I have  witnessed 

of  deprivation  of  legal  rights  because  there  was  no  lawyer 
available  to  speak  out  pn  behalf  of  the  poor  person  to  demand 
the  rights  which  the  individuals  in  each  of  these  oases,  in 
theory  has.  Indeed,  the  law  operates  in  surprising  ways  in 
the  slums  of  our  cities,  as  a future  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  my  hope,  for  the  future  is  that  I might  participate 
in  the  assertion  of  legal  rights  of  these  deprived  people. 

It  is  no  new  discovery  that  the  promise  of  equal  justice 

is  a hollow  one  for  people  too  poor  to  afford  a lawyer.  What 
U new  is  a widespread  and  spirited  determination  to  resolve 
this  problem.  It  is  my  punpose  here  tonight  to  acquaint  you, 
tho  very  grlefly  wlth^e  long  overdue  reawakening  of  the 
legal  profession  to  their  responsibility  in  serving  the  poor, 

aisj^ 


« 


and  with  such  an  experimental  project  in  which  I,  as  a law 
student  pas  personally  involved  Iw  this  past  sumne  r.  This 
area  of  law  and  poverty  is  a field  in  which  I would  like  to 
cdaבtinue  working,  for  it  is  here  that  I feel  I can  best 
combine  my  legal  training  with  the  ethical  and  moral  prin- 
ciples  and  traditions  of  my  religious  upbringing  as  a boy 

in  this  very  Congregation. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  no  single  body  of 
professionals  suffer^re  grievously  from  adverse  criticism 
than  that  of  the  legal  profession.  I hope  to  put  some  new 
perspectives  onjjfeften  expressed  opinion  that  the  legal 
profession  is  inhabited  largely  by  shysters  and  sophists. 

V/e  have  been  hearing  much  in  recent  weeks  about  the  War  on 
Poverty^.  The  strategy  og  that  war  appears  to  be  shaped  by 
an  awareness  of  the  interrelatedness  of  the  social,  economic, 
legal,  and  educational  problems  which  beset  the  poor.  I wish 
to  focus  on  the  legal  aspects,  independently.  In  order  first 
to  understand  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor,  we  must  first 
appreciate  what  law  has  traditionally  meant  to  them.  Having 
worked  for  the  legal  department  of  a social  service  agency 
in  a Manhattan  slum  community  last  suimie  r , I observed  first- 
hand  that  to  the  poor  the  law  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  and 
not  a friend,  for  it  is  always  taking  something  away.  To  the 
poor  man,  the  word  ”^gal”  has  become  synjonymous  with  barriers, 
obstructions,  and  technicalities,  not  as  something  to  be 
respected.  Yet  it  is  my  feeling  that  most  of  the  slum  dweller’s 
problems  are  essentially  legßl  in  nature-be  it  divorce,  evic- 


f 


tion  from  housing,  welfare  frauds,  coerced  confessions, 
installment  buying,  wage  attachments,  reposssession  of 
goods-the  list  is  virtually  endless.  Thus  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
lawyers  have  a particularly  vital  role  to  play  in  re^ndirg 
to  such  helplessness  .|^t  is  the  Iwpiyer  who  is  best  equipped 
to  make  businessmen  and  governm^tal  officials  pause  befora 


acting  to  harm  poo;:»  pe^ople , it^lear  thfet  this 

helple^pess  is  no^  due  tQ^-"l^<<k  of- the'  poor. 

The  Slum  tenant,.■־' the  pu^h^er  /nom^a  disrepi^ble  finance 
c(^pany,  the  ^ennileas  c^d^ln'al"d/f endant  »11  have  legal 

^ / / y'־'' 

rights.  T^;  problem  rather  yis  that  they  >ia.ve׳'never  been  able 

X ' <״ - . '"'■'■־'y 

to  assq-f*t  these,  .rights  ©h  their  belief'.  Clear3^j  unae-sebted 


rights  are  tantarao\in,t  to  no  rights  at  alÖJ  .-'-־׳״י־״ 

Another  aspect  of  my  legal  training  is  relevant  here. 

In  law  school  we  are  taught  that  a lawyer  is  a counselor 
and  an  advisor  as  well  as  an  advocate.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
he  practices  "preventive "law  for  his  clients.  He  seek|fs  to 
order  their  affairs  so  as  to  avoid  legal  entanglements,  as  well 


approach 


as  to  extricate  those  already  in  them.  This  8 


should  apply  equally  in  asserting  rights  of  the  poor.j  So, 
just  as  a corpora^ioii  lawyer  steers  corporations  to  avoid  violation 
of  the  anti- trust  and  securities  regulation. laws,  the  poor-man’s 
lawyer|  needs  to  counsel  hiV  client a s¥l^ut  the  pitfalls  of 
Installment  purchases,  leases,  ,''’^nreby  he  is  so  prey  to  exploitation. 
Only  in  this  way  will  cred-ife-׳  companies  b©  slower  to  repossess 
articles,  and  landlords,.^©  induced  to  mäke  prompter  repairs, 

y,' 

The  traditional  p€1ane  of  extending  legal  aid  has^^been  a miserable 

/ _ — ”1 

failure  especially  in  this  area  of  the  practice  of "preventive" law.  1 


Clearly  a more  aggressive  approach  to  educate  the  poor  about 


their  legal  rights  is  called  ßor.^^e 


^The  best  solution  would  appear  to  be  a community-based  "neighbor 


hood  law  firm"  such  as  the  one  with  which  I worked,  for  it  seems 


best  equipped  to  assett  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 


time  create  a widespread  conciousness  of  those  rights  within 


the  community.  This  experimental  Legal  Aid  office  differed  from 


the  traditional  type  in  many  ways.  For  example,  it  is  based 
in  the  very  community  which  it  is  designed  to  serve,  and  its 
education  methods  on  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  are  oriented 
towards  practical  work  with  neighborhood  groups,  rather  than 


in  the  writing  and  distribution  of  brochures  on  various  areas 
of  the  law,  A brochure  in  English  lying  in  an  Unemployment 

1 

Insurance  office  table  is  not  likely  to  inform  a Puerto  Rican  \ 
laborer  who  has  been  denied  imemployment  compBnsation  that  he 
dies  in  fact  have  a right  to  appeal  this  decision. 
are  not  likely  ,tes^revent^uh^fary-  coh^ymp¥3''^^om-'p^^ 


gal  rights  w)^l  no1נ^pr9^ן^nt/׳a^^ch  )s^nsurt^^s  f rom 
occaksioiially  /gre01j\gy40  be  bound  by  instruments  in  a lan^age^' 

^ I ־ 

i^h  tihich  th^  are  illlter^e^  A neighborhood  based  law  f irm  ^ ״ 
is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  transmit  this  message.  Likewise, 
inSJIi e past  the  experience  has  shown  that  if  a poor  pe  rson  gets 
to  a lawyer,  it  is  generally  after  the  fact-after  he  has  been 
arrested,  after  his  wages  have  been  garnished,  or  after  his 


brochur' 


/ 


ו״״יי" ■ייי^יי '■"T • 
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property ,has  been  repossessed.  Here  agdin  a neighborhood  based 


firm  c^ld  meet  this  problem,  by  proוi^fdlng  more  than  just 

“״״־־  ^ 'f׳‘״ 

remedla^service.  I hope^ave  Impressed  uponjkihe  fact  that  the 


argument^  that  the  poor  are  less  likely  to  use  lawyers  Sb  tiwrb■ 
they  have  fewer  probDasms  requiring  a lawyer's  services,  is 
fallacious , 

With  spending  for  legal  aid  grea  tly  increasing,  a 
shortag(^  of  full  time  lawyers  aiding  the  poor  is  expected, 
and  it  is  in  this  "reawakening"  that  I wish  to  participate 
in  the  future.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  these  proposals 
don't  mean  that  every  poor  person  must  have  a trained  lawyer 
at  his  side  at  all  times--but  it  does  mean  that  every  person 
should  have  the  right  to  seme  form  of  meaningful  legal 

assistance ^ 

M \ V ft  f V# 
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^ OH; ׳י ■ -י"'״'■ ‘ יי״ ״ ׳*-״-• ־ 

■ i Many  of  you  here  tonight,  being  of  my  parents»  generation, 

have  memories  of  a youth  spent  in  struggling  against  the  economic 

adversities  of  the  great  degression  of  the  1930 י s• 

ßn  the  other  hand,! represent  a younger  generation  which 

knows  little,  if  anything,  of  the  hardships  you  so  easily  recall. 

Behind  these  differences  in  memories  of  youth,  lief  the  hard  work 

of  1n11—»nt  generation  in  trying  to  build  the  "better" 

world  for  me  and  my  comtempories.  But  yoiu*  parents  tried  just 

Jvä«׳^  /U׳  ^ 

as  herd  to  give  you  that  "better"  world.  VVhy 

succeeded  where  your  equally  hard  working  parents  did  not?  , 

I ■fasei  tne  growth  kno־^eg^  a»d  the  greater  ability  to 
handle  the  problems  of  the  American  Economy  over  the  past  30  years 
i&ithe  main  factor»׳  in  your  being  able  to  give  me  a seemingly 


only  a 


iHf 


* depressionless  x/orld• 


But  tie  economists  of  your  generation 


. small  part  of  the  way  in  the  solution  of  economic  problems.  For 

I 

I vrhile  75^  of  Americans  enjoy  these  unequaled  good  times,  2^^  of 

our  nation  still  suffers  itaExxxy  from  the  same  economic  conditions 

you  recall  from  your  own  youth♦  Beyond  the  borders  of  om*  nation 
i 

i over  2/3  of  the  world  lives  in  ooneJition  so  poor  that  they  wai  Id 
j Äf  7' 

...  M f \ ^ ^ ^ Jk  "\  X ^ ^ 


of  our  families♦ 


be  happy  to  trade  places  with  the 


I believe  it  will  be  the  job  of  my  generation  of  economists  to 
solve  these  problems♦ 

I am  studying  to  be  an  economist  because  I believe  my  field 

teaches  a person  a method  of  attack,  a set  of  tools  or  skills, 

or  these 

which  can  be  use  in  the  analyst  S^x  problems  of  great  importance 

to  the  well-being  of  all  of  mankind. 

'Economics  is  '־^e  study  of- ,that  very  lar^p  area  of ^ human 
activity with  resources,  tlieir  limitations  and  uses. 
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Econonilcs  was  not  always  concerned  with  economic  problems 
of  the  world  and  how  best  to  salve  them•  Until  the  middle  of 
the  great  depression,  ficonamics  was  treated  by  Economi4!^"^^  as  an 
abstract  system  of  logic  having  no  more  immediate  purpose  than 
did  a proposition  in  Math•  Ask  a pre-depression  economist  what 
the  goals  or  aim  of  the  economic  system  in  a free  society 

such  as  ours,  and  he  would  have  probably  replied  that  the  system 
has  no  specific  aims;  the  ser־ttce  it  renders  is  to  give  its 
members  a maximum  of  means  and  opportunity  to  pursue  their  several 
aims,  whatever  they  might  be•  The  system  was  conceived  as  naiiJ’al• 
I^The  work  of  the  English  Political  Economist  J•  M•  Keynes  during 
the  depression  changed  the  economist  out  look  on  the  system  in 
a way  which  made  the  economist  fully  aware  of  his  need  to  view 
all  the  problems  of  economy•  Keynes  showed  that  we  could  no 
longer  rely  on  reaching  economically  correct  results  such  as 

IS, 

full  employment  automatically, 1 as  a by-product  of  what  individuals 

did  in  the  pursuit  of  their  private  interests•  Keynes  gave 

to  Economist  the  role  of  helping  society  control  the  system^±hK 

ed 

Keynes  showed  that  we  nee^to  ha.ve  government  spend  and  tax  in 
certains  ways  in  order  for  the  economy  to  have  full  employment• 

Thus  the  role  of  the  Economist  grows  for  if  ±iuE  he  must  tell 
government  how  much  to  spend,  he  mcart  play  a role  in  telling 
for  vxhat  the  money  is  spend•  Keynes  also  gave  the  Economist 

a method  of  analysis  to  help  t־n-  fiar*  wifta^  •the  money  should 


spent• J 


The  new  trends  in  economic  have  moved/ bhe  Keynesian  Analysis^ 
into  the  areas  of  control  of  inflation,  foreign  trade,  economic 
growth  and  economic  developipent•  The  role  of  the  pure  theorist 
remains  in  economics;  but  the  papers  given  at  the  AnnuAl  Convensions 
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^ is  small  compared/the  papers  on  Economic  Planning  in  M«a^^'or 

the  effects  on  an  increase  in  Sales  Taxes  on  the  Negro  Community 

of  New  York•  To  use  a tumi  of  the  xx  campus  activists,  the  Economist 

has  become  "socially  Aware,"  For  example,  fellow  Grad•  Students 

at  my  University  spend  their  summers  working  with  economic  development 

programs  of  such  nations  as  Mexico,  jfijßr  and  Nigeria•/^ The  nations 

of  the  world  have  come  understand  the  importance  of  the  new  trends 

in  economics.  Today  President  is  advised  as  to  what  economic 

_ . . CCc/UtMo^-S 

policies  he  ximid  smefaxgiuxauR  should  advance  by  a group  ofj  prof essors 

v7ho  make  up  the  Council  of  Economics  Advisors® 

I did  not  decide  on  Economics  as  a career  until  I had  finished 

my  Freshman  Year  of  College,  I x±Ky2  aiz^^a  always  enjoyed  working 

of 

toward  an  under standing the  society  in  which  I lived;  but  until 
I completed  my  first  year  of  studies  in  Economics  I felt  ± no 
Social  Science  had  tools  of  analysis  strong  enough  to  gain 

any  great  insight  into  the  workings  of  modern  society  and  I had 

<■  O /ijr,  ׳ r > 

planned  on  a career  in  the  field  of  Physics.  After  t*ai^g  Intro. 

Econ®  I felt  I had  fibund  a fl^־d  täsift  did  have  some  imuortant  ׳ to 

׳־׳  ^ c -■י 

and  thus  I decided  to  pursue  Econ. 


as  a cmeer® 

My  goals  are  to  complete  my  Ph.  D.  and  continue  ray  career 

on  t^/o  level.  Firstly,/  I hope  to  help  educate  ־Ä»■  college 

students  ±ed:  in  the  workings  of  economics.  I believe  the  role 

of  the  economics  Prof,  is  esp.  important it  is  his  job  to 

make  sure  the  new  ideafof  economics  are  understood  by  the  public 

4^*^  y Qjfid.  2x0  w 

at  large.  For  only  if  people  Ktli  understand  are  trying 

to  improve 

iaxdbax^HX  the  American  and  World  Economics  can  v/e  hope  to  succeed 


r 


in  these  programs.  Secondly,  T hope  to  do  actual  work  in  economic  planning  and 

ה* 

development  in  economically  backward  countries,  hus  my  goals  are  to  teach  and 
use  economics  to  further  my  hopes  for  the  better  world, 

!»Jy  hopes  and  goals  are  based  upon  the  moral  and  religious  training  I have 
received  at  the  Heb,  Tab,  The  economic  goals  of  equality  andfreedom  are  rooted 
in  the  moral  teaching  of לעז ס  people,  for  economic  analysis  can  carry  you  only  so 
far  and  after  thit  you  must  depend  on  what  you  have  been  taught  in  order  to  find 
the  right  path  to  follpiüV,  Our  religion  teaches  us  the  quest  for  personal  gain  must 
be  tempered  by  the  need  to  help  others. 

The  economist  like  any  other  specialist  can  abdicate  his  responsibility  as 
a citizen  and  moral  being,  and  offer  his  talents  to  the  highest  bidder  but  as 
economics  is  most  closely  associated  with  ethical  values,  the  economist  who  fails 
in  his  moral  responsibility  is  all  the  more  a moral  crimial.,  I trust  my  religiouj 
training  here  at  the  Heb,  Tab,  will  enable  me  to  alwfiys  function  as  a committed 
economist;  that  is,  as  an  economist ס^ ז  is  always  aware  of  the  moral  values  with 
which  he  works. 
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MISSISSIPPI  MABBAMOS 


7(ז  Marvlm  BrAlt«r1uua 

"MABAHO  (plural  Maraaos,  generally  written 
Marranos):  Crypto-^lews  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,..  The  nane  was  applied  to  the 
Spanish  Jews  who,  through  coupulsion  or 
for  forn«  B sake,  becaiie  converted  to 
Christianity  in  consequence  of  the  cruel 
parsecutions  of  1391...,  who  yielded  through 
stress  of  circuaistances,  but  in  their  hone 
life  remained  Jews  and  seised  the  first 
opportunity  of  openly  avowing  their  faith," 

(The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  S»  p•  318) 

I an  entering  a synagogue  in  Mississippi  on  Friday,  July  10,  1964,  I have 
been  here  as  a volunteer  civil  rights  lawyer  for  eaactly  a week.  Volunteers  are 
needed  fron  the  North  because  there  is  virtually  no  local  legal  defense  available 
for  the  students  and  staff  workers  of  COFO,  the  civil  rights  movement  in  Mississippi. 
Tonight  I am  weary  of  the  enemy  can^  where  this  campaign  is  fought,  and  restless  from 
exclusively  associating  with  my  colleagues  and  the  young  clients  of  COFO.  A world 
totally  surrounded  by  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  its  participants  and  adversaries, 
can  be  grim.  I need  relief  from  crisis  and  cases  and  atrocity  stories. 

This  evening,  the  calendar  is  a blessing.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  there  is  a 
temple  in  this  strange  city.  Some  Jews  live  here.  I can  leave  everything  for  a while 
and  retreat  to  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  a house  of  worship,  perhaps  after- 
wards  I will  be  invited  to  somebody« 8 home  for  the  evening.  Last  week,  some  of  the 
other  Jewish  lawyers  had  this  experience,  and  it  was  a pleasant  change  from  Mississipp 

Summer  project.... 

My  Job  in  that  project  generally  keeps  me  in  or  near  the  office  every  second 
or  third  day  and  most  evenings,  attending  to  the  details  of  cases,  investigations, 
legal  counselling  with  clients,  and  consultations  with  my  colleagues.  Our  staff 
usually  consists  of  five  or  six  lawyers  ~ we  each  have  volunteered  for  two  weeks  ~ 
and  three  law  students.  On  the  other  days  I am  on  the  road,  visiting  the  small  towns 
and  rural  outposts  of  civil  rights  activities.  Freedom  schools,  community  centers, 
voter  registration  programs  are  operating  around  this  strange  state  in  a battle  to 


the  death  with  the  established  order. 
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Our  legal  staff  is  somewhat  set  apart  from  our  clients•  We  are  older  and 
more  conventionally  dressed.  At  first , we  are  somewhat  less  tense  and  a bit  more 
lighthearted  than  they  are.  For  a few  days,  we  retain  our  sense  of  humor,  along 
with  some  of  ovir  illusions.  The  youngsters  whom  we  represent  have  lost  both  of 
these,  because  they  have  been  here  longer.  (I  constantly  think  of  our  clients  as 
"youngsters"  and  "kids".  They  eure  mostly  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties,  not 
mach  older  than  my  own  children,  the  age  of  most  of  the  revolutionaries  in  history.) 

I see  them  subjected  to  harrassment  and  abuse  in  little  parishes  of  misery 
whose  names  have  become  household  words.  Before  this  summer,  I had  never  heard  of 
places  here  named  McComb  and  Canton  and  Carthage  and  Camden  and  Philadelphia.  How 
I know  them  all  well.  These  are  the  Mississippi  towns  that  furnish  the  datelines 
on  stories  of  freedom  house  bombings  and  church  burnings  and  threats  violence. 
These  towns,  and  a half-dozen  of  their  counterparts,  are  our  precincts.  For  that 
matter,  who  of  us  had  ever  heard  the  names  "Auschwitz"  and  "Treblinka",  before  1945? 
By  the  time  I had  heard  those  names,  the  fires  were  banked.  How  it  is  different. 

1 am  in  Mississippi  while  they  are  freshly  lit,  jj  ן 

After  a week,  my  sense  of  humor  is  rapidly  vanishing,  and  I am  in  tune  with 

the  others  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  I understand  the  youngsters,  who  are 

unrelentingly  bitter  and  apprehensive.  Ho  longer  are  the  lawyers  a jollier  groiq) 

than  the  clients.  Every  traffic  case  and  misdemeanor  that  we  handle  is  a civil 

rights  incident,  Repeatedly,  the  workers  are  arrested  on  charges  like  "distributing 

illegal  literature"  — as  if  the  written  word  calling  on  the  black  man  to  stand  up 

and  count  and  be  counted  could  be  a criminal  act  in  the  Uhited  States,  Or  "breach 

of  the  peace"  — where  there  is  no  peace.  Or  "assault"  and  "resisting  arrest"  — 

after  they  are  pistol- whipped  by  a policeman.  One  young  man  is  charged  with  exceeding 

130  miles  per  hour  — in  a Yolkswagon,  Another,  with  failing  to  obey  a Stop  sign  ~ 

where  there  is  no  Stop  sign.  Arrest  means  jail,  even  for  these  petty  charges.  Jail 

must  be  followed  by  bail  and  hearings,  and  hurried  calls  and  telegrams  must  go  forth 

to  a complicated  network  of  sources  Meanwhli•  י 

• Meanwniie,  many  a defenseless  teenage  worker. 
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ln  pollc.  ouBtod?  or  in  Jall,  1•  »eaten  or  otherwlae  mistreated  before  we  can  obtain 
hi.  release.  We  InTestlgate  and  counsel  and  plead  and  petition  and  arrange  and  ^pear 
and  make  -deals«.  We  do  the  best  we  can,  usually  with  meager  results,  that  frustrate 

and  infuriate.  |j  '1  'י  J 

Bie  highways,  the  courts,  and  the  Jails  are  battlefields.  OCffO  and  its 
lawyer,  are  an  invading  army.  It  is  all  like  a war.  After  a week  of  frantic  days  and 
nights.  I walk  slowly  into  the  synagogue.  Two  of  the  lawyers  and  a law  student  are 
with  me.  I am  very  tired  and  very,  very  hot.  and  I look  forward  to  the  service.  Many 
times  in  the  past,  when  I have  been  eicesslvely  comfortable.  Sabbath  in  a synagogue 
has  afflicted  me.  Tonight  I am  eicesslvely  afflicted:  the  evening  should  give  me 

comfort. 

"It  is  told  that  God  said  to  Israel,  •If 
you  accept  my  Torah  and  observe  my  Laws,  I 
will  give  you  for  all  eternity  the  most 
precious  thing  that  I have  in  my  possession.« 

«And  what, י asfced  Israel,  "is  that  precious 
thing  Thou  wilt  give  us  if  we  obey  Thy  Torah? « 

God:  «The  future  world.« 

Israel:  •But  even  in  this  world  should  we 
a foretaste  of  that  other?« 

God:  «The  Sabbath  will  give  you  this  foretaste.« 

(from  an  old  Midrash) 

I open  a familiar  prayerbooic,  and  look  around  at  familiar  faces.  I know 
southern  Jews.  They  have  regional  differences  from  other  Jews,  and  they  usually  tend 
to  bo  apoplectic  about  the  ringing  resolutions  and  activities  of  Jewish  organizations 
and  their  "New  York  professionals"  fatvorable  to  racial  justic.  They  think  they 
understand  Southern  Negroes,  and  that  Jews  outside  the  South  do  not.  They  will  not 
agree  with  what  we  are  doing  in  Mississippi,  so  they  will  certainly  avoid  the  subject 
of  civil  rights.  We  can  spend  the  evening  discussing  common  problems  of  synagogues 
and  religious  schools.  And  they  will  probably  ask  me  about  one  or  another  Baltimore 
Jew  who  is  their  relative  or  acquaintance.  Maybe  we  will  talk  about  baseball,  or 
practicing  law,  or  Jewish  history.  They  will  be  gracious  and  hospitable,  and  I am 


willing  to  take  the  night  off. 
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Bat  the  ־yenlng  Is  «t  .t  all  «hat  I ־xpaot  It  to  ta.  My ״ ־rprls.  tagl״• 
with  th.  Samoa  itsalf.  It  has  a hollow  sound.  Tha  rahhl  is  0־  raoatlon,  so  a lay 
raadar  and  tha  oongragatlon  rush  through  tha  Inglish  words,  nsTsr  laawlhg  tha  four 
cornars  of  the  page  to  pausa  for  a nota  of  «>־g.  or  a spontanaous  oo««nt.  or  a 
sllant  thought.  By  rota,  tha  sarvioa  Is  rlratsd  to  the  printed  page.  In  twenty 
alnutes.  it  is  dona.  I an  unnovad.  Iha  shadows  of  yaulhnsr.  Kafica.  Orwall  and 
Genet,  whioh  enwelop  Mississippi,  darhen  awen  this  House  of  Israel.  Hare  the  prayer- 
hook  seeas  only  traglo  and  absured.  It  nahes  no  sense  in  Mississippi. 

I an  disappointed.  After  all.  Sabbath  is  still  Sabbath.  A temple  1.  still 
a tenpls.  A Jaw  is  still  a Jew.  Vftat  is  this:  who  are  these:  <*ere  an  H 

יי  The  struggle  against  injustice,  oppression, 
and  tyranny,  the  cooperative  effort  to  eapand 
the  human  spirit,  and  the  hope  of  achieving 
a better  world  for  all  humanity  have  been,  to 
my  mind,  the  historic  tasks  of  the  Jews.  In 
such  conflicts  and  strivings,  they  were  bound 
to  get  hurt.  But  their  misfortunes  have  been 
honorable  wounds  of  battle  to  be  borne  with 
dignity, ..gauges  of  the  evils  that  had  to  be 
overcome  and  as  tests  of  the  vitality  of  the 

Jewish^ relUioP«^  Hlctory  of  the  Jews,  BPS  19‘*7 . preface) 

Bie  serricas  orer,  our  fellow  Jews  are  effusively  hospitable  and  friendly  to 
us.  They  quickly  learn  our  names,  our  hone  towns,  and  our  mission.  Within  the 
synagogue,  they  are  noncommittal  when  we  tell  them  what  we  are  doing  here,  but  a 
pleasant  couple  quickly  invite  as  to  their  home  for  the  evening. 

We  arrive  at  a comfortable  home,  not  unlike  those  of  the  East  ~ a ranch 
house  north  of  the  city,  (like  most  cities,  for  some  odd  reason,  the  "hesf  neighbor- 
hoods  ars  usually  on  the  north  side).  Within  a few  minutes,  we  are  Joined  by  four 
other  couples  whom  w,  had  met  at  the  temple,  and  drinks  are  served.  We  exchange  some 
of  the  expected  small  talk,  and  I relax.  Suddenly,  our  hosts  ask  us  to  describe  our 
work.  The  talk  shifts  to  civil  rights  in  Mississippi,  and  will  not  again  leave  that 
subjeot  for  over  three  hourt^/These  people  are  obsessed  with  the  subject,  even  a. 
we  have  been  this  week.  They  insist  that  we  tell  them  candidly  of  what  we  have  done 
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and  seen,  and  what  we  think  of  it  all.  Somewhat  reluctantly,  we  tell  them,  and  wait 
for  some  words  of  apology  or  defense  of  their  State.  It  would  only  be  natural  for 
them  to  apologise  and  defend.  One  man  makes  a short  pretense  of  assuring  us  that 
things  were  not  nearly  so  bad  before  we  came  — — that  real  progress  was  ••in  the  air", 
but  the  "nigras  are  pushing  too  fast  for  eyerything  all  at  once,  and  they  have  them- 
selves  to  bl£UDe  for  what  is  happening  and  going  to  happen  to  them." 

Wo  are  (luiet.  tryijug  to  behave  as  courteous  guests.  We  do  not  intend  to 
argue  with  these  people,  not  tonight.  But  we  have  prejudged  them,  and  assume  that 
they  agree  with  the  Mississippi  defender.  We  are  wrong. 

' The  others  do  not  agree  with  him.  There  are  many  things  they  do  not  understand 

about  what  we  are  doing,  but  in  general  they  sympathise  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
They  think  that  what  is  happening  is  terrible.  They  deny  that  the  Negroes  — they 
pointedly  refuse  to  mispronounce  that  word  as  the  first  man  does  — would  have  a chance 
of  making  any  gains,  economic,  political,  or  social,  without  substantial  intervention 
from  outside.  They  are  full  of  regret  that  the  so-called  "army  of  agitators"  is  not 
protected  by  more  forceful  action  of  the  federal  government.  We.  the  lawyers  here  to 
defend  them,  are  to  be  blessed  for  what  we  are  doing.  Why,  oh  why,  have  we  waited  so 
long  to  get  here?  Things  happened  to  these  youngsters  before  and  they  were  legally 
defenseless.  Of  course,  they  couldn‘ t eaqpect  any  defense  from  resident  lawyers  in 
Mississippi.  There  are  "some"  such  lawyers  whose  conscience  hurts  them,  but  "of  course, 
they  just  can« t help  these  people." 

Yes.  some  of  these  are  Jewish  lawyers,  but  "if  they  go  too  far.  they  will  have 
to  leave."  So  will  our  hosts  and  fellow  guests  have  to  leave  if  they  go  too  far. 

"We  would  lose  everything  we  have.  Some  of  us  are  fourth  emd  fifth  generation 

Mississippians,  and  you  can! t expect  us  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  though  we  hate 
what  is  going  on  here.  We  have  our  businesses,  our  families,  even  our  lives  to  think  of." 

"But  we  do  try  to  do  things.  The  truth  is  that  we  usually  fail.  Like  with  the 

newspaper,  the  State-Times.  It  wasn« t a liberal  paper.  Just  objective  and  not  bigoted 
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or  Inflammatory.  We  Invested  money  in  it.  and  looked  on  it  as  a potential  salvation 

of  moderation  and  common  sense  In  Mississippi.  But  when  the  Citizen! e Council  got 

after  It.  the  paper  was  ruined,  bankrupt,  a million  dollars  down  the  drain.  Its 

building  and  plant  are  for  sale  now.  The  TV  and  radio  stations  are  terrible,  like 

the  newspapers  are.  There  18  no  medltxm  to  express  a moderate  point  of  view.  We  can't 

even  find  out  who.  or  how  many,  we  are,י י 

We  are  all  active  in  a campaign  to  preserve  the  public  schools  against  the 

private  school  plan  the  legislature  has  just  adopted.  If  we  fail  in  that,  God  help  us. 

We  are  not  ignorant  rednAcks.  We  have  tried  but  we  Just  can't  get  anywhere.  The 

Citizen's  Council  smashes  everything  we  try  to  do.י י 

"Some  of  the  people  in  the  Citizen's  Cotuicil  are  more  moderate  than  others. 

but  the  moderat#•  thare  are  scared  to  death  of  the  Klan,״ 

"We  are  suffering  every  day  over  the  treatment  these  kids  in  the  civil  rights 

movement  are  getting.  Their  parents  must  feel  awful.  Many  are  Jewish  kids,  like  ours. 

We  are  parents.  We  know  right  from  wrong,  and  the  difference  between  our  God  and  the 

segregationist  God  they  talk  about  down  here.  But  their  God  runs  Mississippi,  not  ours," 

"We  have  to  work  Quietly,  secretly.  We  have  to  play  ball,  Auti-Semitism  is 

always  right  around  the  corner.  We  are  a tiny,  tiny  minority  here.  In  Mis8i8i]^pi, 

the  Jews  €רט§  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population.  Our  children  are  lucky 

if  they  ever  have  one  or  two  other  Jewish  children  in  their  class.  They  can' t be 

different.  They  don't  want  to  be  different.  They  are  Just  children.  Yes.  we  are 

really  frightened  for  them.  What  will  happen  to  their  morals  and  values,  living  in 

such  an  environment?  We  try  to  send  them  away  to  college.  We  take  them  on  trips.  We 

try  to  let  them  have  as  much  contact  as  possible  with  children  from  the  outside. 

especially  with  Jewish  children." 

"They  did  not  voluntarily  take  their  children  to 
the  baptismal  font;  and  if  obliged  to  do  so.  they 
on  reaching  home  washed  the  place  which  Had  been 
sprinkled, ..." 

(The  Jewish  Sncyclonedia.  Vol.  6,  p.  31S) 

"It  18  an  awful  tough  Job  Just  to  remain  a Jew  in  Mississippi,  Oax  people 
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leave  the  State,  or  they  intermarry  and  leave  Judaism,  or  they  Just  stop  being  Jews, 

We  have  to  protect  the  possibility  of  remaining  Jews  in  Mississippi.  We  may  not  make 
it.  Many  of  us  already  have  a bunch  of  non-Jewish  relatives.  We  canit  commit  Mississippi 
Judaism  to  open  support  of  the  civil  rights  movement  — - it  would  be  doomed.* 

"But  we  try  in  little  ways.  W6  work  in  the  P!Ek  for  more  moderate  attitudes.  We 
try  to  teach  our  children  some  relationship  between  our  Jewish  heritage  and  what  is 
happening.  We  try.  We  try.  We  try.  But  we  are  very  disturbed  by  what  is  going 

"Yes,  it! B disturbin«  , disturbint , very,  very  disturbin' l"  ^ 

"We  don't  want  to  have  our  Teii^jle  bombed.  If  we  said  out  loud  in  Temple  what 
most  of  us  really  think  and  believe,  there  Just  wouldn't  be  a Imple  here  anymore.  They 
let  it  alone  because  it  seems  to  them  like  just  another  Mississippi  church.  And  if  it 
ever  stops  seeming  like  that,  we  won't  have  a Tenqple,  We  have  to  at  least  pretend  to 
go  along  with  things  as  they  are." 

"Don't  you  see?  Can't  you  understand?  This  is  a dangerous,  violent  place, 

our  phones  are  probably  tapped.  Most  everybody  ia  the  State  has  a gun  in  his  house, 

people  here  get  lost  or  killed  or  sent  away.  We  are  constantly  watched  and  we  are  afraid," 

"Were  these  converts  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity?, .,Obviously,  the 
acceptance  of  baptism  was  in  almost  all 
cases  merely  a means  of  escaping  violent 
death.  They  must  have  hoped  that,  the 
storm  over,  thqy  would  be  able  to  returh> 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  This  how- 
ever,  was  not  permitted  them,.,," 

(Grayzel,  A History  of  the  Jews.  JPS  147,  p,  404-5) 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  conversation,  the  situation  is  incredible,  but  it  goes 
on.  We  ask  them: 

"How  can  you  be  so  sure  that  a public  statement  would  ruin  you  here?  Come  out 
in  the  open.  Go  to  a Freedom  School.  See  what  they  are  doing  there.  Give  them  some 
support  and  help.  You  have  little  more  to  lose.  Your  silence  either  makes  things  get 
worse,  or  things  get  worse  in  spite  of  it.  You  might  as  well  open  your  mouths  and  do 
something  about  what  you  think." 

"No,  No,  What  you're  talking  about  is  suicide.  What  would  you  do  you 
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wer•  met* 

"I  doat t know  what  I would  do  if  1 were  you.  Bat  being  me,  ! think  I would 
teOce  my  family  and  leave.  Miseiesippi  in  1964  is  like  Germany  in  1934,  But  you  are 
still  in  the  Uhited  States.  Tou  are  not  nailed  to  this  damned  place." 

"But  if  we  leave,  idiat  good  does  that  do?  We  abandon  everything  here  to 
them,  and  we  are  ruined." 

EHaveni t you  Just  said  that  you  can  accoa^lish  nothing  here  — that  in 
Mississippi  they  win  and  you  lose?  You<ve  already  abandoned  everything  here  of  real 
value.  At  least,  get  away  and  save  your  own  souls  and  make  a life  for  yourselves  where 
your  children  can  breathe  air  that  has  some  future  and  some  hope," 

"What  about  our  Ten^jle?" 

"If  your  Temple  must  imitate  a racist  church,  it  is  not  worth  worrying  about," 

"You  don• t understand.  You  just  don• t understand!" 

"The  converts  were  forced  to  remain  Christians 
Just  as  they  had  been  convened  to  become 
Christians... some  among  these  New  Christians... 
early  gave  up  the  struggle, . ,There  were  others., 
who  made  up  their  minds  to  profit  from  the 
situation.  Still  others  fled  the  country  emd 
sought  a new  home  where  they  could  worship  God 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  cone- 
clence.  But  many,  perhaps  a majority  of  the 
New  Christians,  continued  to  hope  and  wait  for 
a change  of  fortune,  for  the  time  when  they 
could  return  to  Judaism  within  the  borders  of 
their  native  land.  In  the  meantime,  they  tried 
their  best  to  observe  in  secret  the  religion 
which  was  forbidden  them  in  public." 

(Graysel,  A History  of  the  Jews.  JPS  1947,  pp.  404-5) 

The  evening  ends  at  last,  I am  filled  with  pity  for  these  terror-stricken 
people.  They  are  not  cruel;  they  are  the  best  of  the  "white  community"  I have  met  here; 
they  are  my  fellow  Jews.  At  least  they  are  decent,  and  they  see  the  truth  of  what  is 
happening  around  them.  But  where  can  they  ^eak  this  truth?  Only  in  the  secret  sanctuary 
of  their  own  homes. 

"In  the  city  of  Seville  an  inquisitor  said  to 
the  regent:  "My  lord,  if  you  wish  to  know  how 
the  Maranos  keep  the  Sabbath,  let  as  ascend  the 
tower,•  VIhe  n they  had  reached  the  top,  the 


former  said  to  the  latter:  !Lift  vqp  your  eyes 
aad  look.  That  house  is  the  home  of  a Moreiuo;; 
there  is  one  which  belongs  to  another;  and  there 


are  many  more.  You  will  not  see  smoke  rising 
from  any  of  them,  in  ^ite  of  the  serere  cold; 
for  they  hare  no  fire  because  it  is  the  Sabbath.! 

(The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  701.  S p.  39־נ) 

Sven  there,  at  home,  they  are  aUfraid.  The  telephone  may  not  be  safe.  They  will  call  us 
in  a few  days,  to  arrange  for  us  to  come  again  next  Friday  night.  They  want  us  to  meet 
their  teenage  children,  so  that  we  can  hear  directly  from  them  of  the  life  of  the  young 
ones  in  Mississippi.  And  they  can  learn  from  us  something  of  the  spirit  of  this  Movement 
that  has  brought  us  all  the  way  down  here  to  help  uphold  a system  of  law  to  which  we 
are  dedicated.  It  would  be  good  for  their  children  to  have  a chance  to  speak  with  us. 

But  they  will  call  us  from  a coin  telephone,  not  from  home.  And,  of  course,  we 
will  meet  at  home,  unofficially,  not  at  the  Ten^le. 

As  the  evening  ends,  we  sit  in  our  automobile  alongside  the  house.  The  elegant 
suburban  street  18  dark  and  quiet.  Our  door  is  slightly  ajar,  and  the  dome  light  shines 
as  we  talk  quietly  with  our  hosts  about  the  clandestine  arrangements  for  next  week. 

"Close  the  car  door,  please.  Our  neighbors  might  see  you  in  the  light,  and 

recognise  you  or  wonder  who  you  are.  We  ttouldn! t want  them  to  know...." 

"At  the  festival  on  which  the  Jews  blew  the 

shofar,  the  Maranos  went  into  the  country 

and  remained  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys, 

so  that  the  sound  might  not  reach  the  city " 

(The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  701.  g,  p.  319) 

How  we  are  returning  to  the  homes  of  the  courageous  Hegroes  who  house  us  in 
the  city.  But  on  the  way,  we  stop  briefly  in  our  makeshift  law  office.  It  is  past 
midnight  and  the  place  is  still  and  deserted.  We  go  in  to  check  our  messages.  There 
are  none,  thank  God  — in  Mississippi,  no  news  is  good  news.  We  are  leaving  now  for 
From  the  stairway,  we  hoar  the  telephone  ring, 

"There  is  trouble  in  Laurel,  We  need  a couple  of  you  fellows  there  tomorrow 
at  10  a.m.,..The  rabbi  who  got  hit  on  the  head  with  an  iron  pipe  is  in  the  hospital  in 


home  and  bed. 


Hattiesburg.  Laurel  is  just  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Hattiesburg.  You  can  drop  in 


PH  the  rahhi  there  tomorrow  afternoon,  when  you»ve  finished  In  Laurel.* 


Ihe  rabhi  in  the  Hattiesburg  Hospital  is  also  an  ״outsider"  — Arthur  Lelyveld 
from  Cleveland.  The  next  day,  my  business  in  Laurel  takes  longer  than  expected,  and  it 
is  five  0• clock  when  I arrive  in  Hattiesburg.  By  that  time,  Arthur  is  gone.  I am  told 
that  he  left  town  a couple  of  hours  before,  on  his  way  out  of  Missisi^i.  In  a week,  I 

will  be  leaving  Mississippi,  too* 

"This  part  of  the  Jewish  story  most  closely 
resembles  a drama,  with  the  Iberian  peninsula 
as  a vast  stage.  The  first  act,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  shows 
the  Jews  living  in  con^arative  peace.  Like 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thinder  while  the 
sky  is  clear  overhead,  there  are  Increasing 
signs  of  approaching  daziger.  The  second  act 
opens  with  the  year  1391»  beginning  a century 
of  rapid  descent  into  the  abyss  of  disaster* 

The  actual  eapulsion  of  1492  is  the  climax 
of  the  drama;  but  it  is  not  the  end.  The 
final  act  is  the  stniggle  of  Judaism,  stretching 
over  centuries,  against  the  Inquisition  — the 
Huiaan  Spirit  againit  Brute  Force,  Con5)aratively 
few  of  the  secret  Jews  survived  this  struggle; 
but  the  Inquisition,  too,  was  destroyed;  and 
wherever  men  have  valued  freedom  they  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  works." 

(Grayael,  a History  of  the  Jews,  p,  401) 

And.  the  Mississippi  Marranos  --  I si^pose  they  are  still  there,  as  their  ancestors  had 

been  for  generations  before  them.  May  God  be  merciful  to  them* 

"The  Jews  of  the  time  Judged  the  Maranos 
gently  and  indulgently;  in  Italy  a special 
prayer  was  offered  for  them  every  Sabbath, 
asking  that  "God  might  lesui  them  from 
oppression  to  liberty,  from  darkness  to 
the  light...." 

(The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  p,  319) 
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Krl״״<ls,  at  a tlno  wl.«n  the  ״oriel  1»  in  ״ t.irtnill  all  about  ״»  and  the 
average  individual  for  fear  of  what- 

ever  n״״  conflegratlon  might  have  beg-m  during  the  past  night;  when,  with  the 
lm,״en־e  power  for  dea.  ruction  available  to  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  we 
can  still  pinch  ourselves  each  morning  to  see  that  the  miracle  of  o.ir  being  yet 
alive  is  real;  and.  at  a time  when  most  of  us  can  still  breathe  a slow  but 
dienet  sigh  of  relief  that  we  are  still  at  peace  while  the  sons  and  husbands 
of  some  of  our  neighbors  are  already  engaged  in  active  conflict  in  some  distant 
steaming  tropical  Jungle,  we  Jews  who  have  co.no  together  this  day  to  observe 
th^set  of  a hew  ‘ear  offer  t e ■ t ue  a startling  paradox.  Far 
from  bet.ig  at  war,  we  arc  enfolded  by  the  wraps  of  a peaceful  slumber;  far  from 
being  himgry  and  dirty  in  s»me  precarious  clrnumstance , we  wallow  in  luxury  and 
comfort!  and,  far  from  being  threatened  by  destruction  and  annihilation,  we  are 
just  now  coming  to  the  very  top  of  'S!?  world,  to  the  very  crown  of  achievement, 
to  the  very  apex  of  power  and  influence.  This  is  all  the  more  obvious  when  so 
conservative  a magazine  as  ■■TIMK"  prints  aj<  leading  essay  on  the  question  of 

our  people  and  heads  it  "The  ״ew  ^Wnerican  Jew", י׳! ׳ 

last  June  2">tl1.  The  article  told  the  American  public^  f.,;  /Tu-tuin  un.l  t 11 ״ 

world-wifle  reaflership^  in  cnsiiUine  that  the  Jews  of  ^wnerica  are  a force 
reckoned  with,  that  while  we  are  but  three  ,,ercent  of  the  American  population, 
our  influence  is  far  in  ej(cess  of  thisjtall  percentage.  a1«+,  ^o  ;,note,  "״here 
once  it  was  a question  of  whether  Jews  could  get  a start,  it  is  no*  only  a 
question  of  whether  they  can  reach  the  veyy  top!"  ״e  might  point  out,  para״- 
thetically,  that  this  magazine  ״ith  its  rightist  oriented  publisher  ,.,״״Id  hard 
ly  have  printed  such  an  essay  twenty  years  ago;  the  times  have  changed  to  s>.ch 
an  extent  that  our  achievements,  progress 1,״ ״  reputatij^n  can  no  .^onger  be  cast 
aside,  ignored  or  overlooked.  In  other  woi'ds,  1 ,di.iiig  TIMk 

represe.itative  reading  matter  of  the  average,  middle  class  -kterican we  Jews, 
as  the  sayitig  {;oes,  have  arrived  ! 

A״d,  my  friends,  as  we  survey  the  .scene  of  the  ^״rican  Jew  in  the  decade 

•vwjiujU-/  lOj  0 

just  past  ״e  must  acknowle.lge  and  the  fantastic  prevalence  of  ews 
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in  the  highest  circles,  in  the  most  cultured  environments,  in  the  top  positions 
of  policy  decisions.  ■•^oday  every  first  year  college  student  has  heard  of  or 
read  such  authors  as  ^alijiger,  oth,  Woiik,  Shaw  and  **alarmad;  every  perceptive 
adult  has  heard  of  the  satirical  comedians  Jackie  “ason  and  ^‘^ort  i3ahl;  and 
every  politically  aware  individual  knotjfS  what  it  me.'Uis  to  have  *^ewish  governors, 
Jewish  ^^ayors , '^ewish  members  of  the  U.S,  *■^upreme  ^0lגrt , Jewish  Senators  t+< — ^orr 


smell,  and  surely  we  are  all  a— 


congress 


not  to  mention  the  great  number 


ware  of  the  great  prestige  to  Judaism  to  have  Jvistice  rthur  oldberg  appoint- 
ed  to  bp  the/  U.S.  mbassador  to  the  United  ations.  Indeed,  the  nostalgia  for 


/ 


things  Jewish  has  made  the  Sholom  ■Gleichem  tale  so  magnifi^nt  a success  on  the 
local  stage  although  that  most  of  the  people  who  view  it  do  not 

11^  g-f  I ■.י  VLy  understand  that  this  i o n e t ■n  quaint,  period-piece  musical/)comedy  but 
a tragedy/jylii ctj.^'imses  us  to  slJod  jtj&nrs  unashamedly  of  a feel,Jrfrg  of 

nos t algia/^'^i^  because  it  is^-A^at  we  and  our  ance^ttirs  haveexper^'^ficefi  over  tlie 
cont>ri^ies . ( •'^nd  fiiitilly,  while  the  article  could  easily  liave  cited  ruiny  of  the 
Jewish  musicians  who  liave  made  tlieir  imprint  on  our  socmty  over  the  past  few 

4ד 

the  now  popular  singer  BarJ^ra  Streisand  v>1ith  the  tell- 


years],  TIME  ^arareh-e^ 

ing  comment  that  "only  a few  years  ago,  BarV3ra  might  have  lieen  tempted  to  ■‘‘־ngli 
cize  both  her  name  and  her  profile  (meaning  her  nose/  while  today  she  triumphs 
with  both,"  In  short,  allow  me  to  use  this  occasion  of  the  festive  holyday  of 


■‘'osh  ■‘^a^hono  of  the  year  5726  t^o  ,corigi'atulate  you  and  y0t<ur  fellow  ‘^ews  for  hav- 

u>  V ^ 10^  JLo^LJc( 

ing  inriflo  tnr  vr  ry — i nfy  nf  ( 

Now,  my  friends,  this  article  was  discussed  by  ‘^ews  among  themselves  dur- 
ing  the  siimmer  and  ifj^not  tlie  actual  article,  a Cj  IbrIj  L soine  of  the  pertinent 
detai^  as  I have  Just  outlined  themi  To  be  peifectly  the  article  also 

lists  some  of  the ו ןroblems  which  face  ATnorican  Jewry  but  the  tenor  and  tojie  of 
the  essay  unmistakalנ^l^/ J trb•« — u^dTTI  tl  on  that — were — f»*1 1 y — t hr<»e — peroeni: 


U-^  <j',  \0J^  ■\j0  14  wcAjuLoI  , \ »'H 

04^  nr ־*־*־ ' י יי • ז  i "*־*־"יו ״ ן^ ( י ^ י' — tbrir — i>t  ^^Itiet  «?e — ו f p a !■*n 

erdiJ[J1׳v  deeiV>lt*■  of־  this — ;^!!lul  Vest — of■  minori And  our  ])eople  were  protid 


\jj\ 


of  what  had  been  written,  of  the  truth  of  tliese  statements,  of  tiieir  incl'usion 
as  full  fledged  members  of  the  (ireat  ‘^ociety.  No  one,  it  seems,  is  willing  to 
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quostion  this  special  rtlvldoii((  and  no  one,  much  to  my  s.irprlse,  was  eafjor  to 

the  almost  of  fe״sive\(  ,patronizing  tone  of  ‘י־ ״ ״״יי״■״“׳ 

other,  It  strikes  me  as  somewhat  str^ijje  to  see  my'^^^rlfcy  as  a Jew^ln  this 
great  laml  of  onrs,  being  equated  with  the  fact  that  nowa.lays  a leading  pop  sing 
er  needs  no  longer  chiu.ge  oi/lngliCize  her  name  or  In  order  to  suece.  dt 

‘urthermore,  while  Mr.  ־'..stioe  Abe  t״rtas,  until  recently  .mofficlal  advisor 
and  intimate  of  the  !׳resident,  Is  by  birth  a -׳ew,  no  one  gave  much  p.ibllcity 
to  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  now  or  ever  was  affiliated  or  associated  with  any 


a 


■׳ewish  organization  or  congregation;  and-  that  his  sole  tie  to  •׳udalsm  is  an  anu 
contribution  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Agalu,  while  so  many  graciously 
applaud  Ambassador  Goldberg's  apiV-Utment  and  Senator  -״׳vits'  remark  that  "there 
la  no  office  now  closed  to  a Jew,  including  the  prosld«<,cy" , there  are  innume- 

rable  in.lividuals  who  still  cringe  to  have  a Jew  in  high  places,  who  fear  that 

VjJ-h  ^ I rrm-ts  -bTTlr  vi  lV 

ttiis  can  not  *n.  fA  ■rrf  trotg^l  or  t,  a Va  ^ 


, in -oli  litLJi■  Jews 


almost  certainly  lead  to  anti-semltism  and  that,  ' J ־ ־״״”ould 

stay  out  of  public  office,  out  of  the  nation's  councils,  and  out  of  any  place 
where  the  very  fact  that  they  are  Jews  can  lead  us  all  to  ruin.  In  addition 


there  are  still  college 


laCU  Ulltiu  ״a,  V,  _ - _ 

hf  our  progress  amlJ'feUilü«*״'«r1(jn  t , 


to  this,  '׳י 


mo 


students  who  simply  must  att״J־d  classes  on  “osh  “a-׳h״no  and  even  on  Yom  Kippur 
i^^,t^oul<r^i״k  that  in  so  «rea^  society  as  ours,  their  absence  on  thes 
St  sacred  holydays  would  be  ,^JZ^tn^^'un ! j thr.  sffsrt  ■ara  m uh-  I ״ ״ther 

words,  ״..r  position  of  influeuce  might  well  be  true  lu,t  it  !^s  Wn  gained  at 
the  cruel  expense  of  o-ir  renouncing  the  most  preqims  and  most  telling  charac- 
Z^TTTtlcs  of  ״..r  faith;  could  one  not  suppose  that  Just  because  we  are  .lo^ng 
so  well  and  are  looked  upon  so  favorably,  the  Jewish  student  would  most  certain 

auri  mw^rii  nrcnsmiW  -*wl  that,  ol 

VwA'T^ 


ly^  Jb« — oxcj 


course,  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  prob^־/;^!^  yoUngster^dee,^.  ^a״ept  ״osh 
daShono  as  a vital  and  integral  part  of  pt  iuuu.ai  ity . 

and-idsmosIT-  ehaPao-Cea-TtS.!^^^  chosen  to  abdicate  Judaism  in  favor  of  success  as 
an  American.  As  if  one  could  not  be  l>״th  with  all  of  ones  heart,  with  all  of 
ones  soul  and  with  all  of  ones  mii.d  a.״l  beii.g!  It  is  f^for  this  reason  that  so 
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many  of  our  youn^^sters  are  marrying;  out  of  tho  faith,  that  tt)hilo  thtr  all  know 
the  names  of  ÖfC  ^ewish  authors  wl'o  have  written  best  sellers  •f*4»4  not  one  in 


tho  poet,  Allen  *^insberg  whose  angixish 

MjUk^JLmo 


i & V;  . ^ ^ 

■F5;0ry  knows,  for  instance,  ־fcfe 


,,  ) 1/  . 

is  coxi^ht  up  in  his  tv^o^  poems  "Hoxvl  end  "Kacidish"^  while  all  of  us/,  as 

״ ^ 0 

"TIME’*/^so  saccharine  a manner  states  "pepper  our  talk  with  a yiddishism  of  two 
such  as  Shlemiel  and  Chutzpoh,  not  one  in  a hundi'XTTt  knows  the  true  feeling♦  emo 
tion  and  depth  «its-  i-s  conveyed  by  tho  word  "Aicho",  meaning;  lamentation,  an^piish, 
ir  the  soul's  inmost  cry  for  revival  of  the  sjxirit. 

No,  my  friends,  oven  at  the  risk  of  ant a^^onizin{;  tho  mass  media  field,  A 
can  not  in  <;ood  faith  toll  you  that  all  is  well  with  the  ''^exvish  world  in  ־“tnericc 
Most  of  these  statesmen,  authors,  actors,  «,ciexitist  s , lawyers  and  le^^ji  slat  ors 
are  Jews  merely  in  name  or  by  birth;  not  by  true  and  actual  ■anoooiatiijM  ^er- 
tainly  not  by  feelintJ.  Those  whose  names  are  in  the  news  and  who  are  active 
in  the  councils  of  war  .and  peace  may  not  lead  us  to  thfjfbrink  of  axiti -somit ism 
but  neither,  it  seems  to  me,  are  tliey  the  very  best  inflxxence  ^ewishly  speakiiifi 
ftor  are  they,  just  because  they  are  born  of  '^ewish  parents,  a real  barometer 
of  *־*ewish  success  in^'^erican  1 i i'-m',  J ust  beta  use — — au  Llinr  can  biTHiantly■ 


e-a  labllHUM'eJll  in  tTTT?  l)1־nnA,■  dous-not  make  him■ ־ 1 . ׳r^ewi 4+יי 

who  would  confuse  -tbi«  with  Judaism  have  lon^  since  for^jotten  what  it  menus 
to  be  Jewish^  as  liave  so  obviously-*^  their  children,  and  one  shudflers  to  think 
of  their  children's  children.  ^he  real  Jew  in  ^*merica  sits  tod.ay^  both  hei'e 
and  in  every  other  ^yna(;ocue  in  tliis  land,  Inr^oly  J^id  even  predominantly  xin- 
heraldc(}  and  xxnsund•  de  lives  his  life  Jewishly  nud  ^luit  that  means,  exactly, 

* XJ  j_  I י ■A. י י י 
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we  shall  attempt  to  dftscuss  tomorrow  morning.  3ut  he  also  lives  in  adherarc 
to  a tradltlcp,  he  retains  lovglty  to  a belief,  he  embraces  values  of  aipers 
onal  nature,  and  he  attests  to  a nobility  of  soul.  His  sense  of  Importance 
and  achievement  Is  hot  reflected,  therefore.  In  the  number  of  Jewish  names 
which  appear  in  the  news  for  he  understands  that  runown,  acceptance  and|  even 
world-wide  acclaim  are  net  synonymous  with  Judaism!  H6  reaches  out  because 
of  what  his  faith  makes  of  him;  he  reaches  out  to  the  society  of  which  he  is 


V• 
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part,  touohlrg  the  great  rnajority  of  non-Jews  with  whom  he  has  est^^bllshed  a 
livable  relationship  which  states:  accept  and  respect  me  for  myself,  for  what 
I am,  can  be  and  was  intended  to  be  and  let  me  not  be  honored  or  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  a reflected  glory.  For  you  see,  my  frlends,'^ln  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  the  pessimist  is  correct:  if  the  non-Jew  accepts  you  for  our 
success/I#׳,  he  will  also,  and  just  as  forcibly,  reject  you  for  our  reflected 
shame.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  Jew  of  America  who  Is  surely  a credit 
and  source  of  pride,  is  to  be  found  right  here  in  the  pew,  this  day  on  this 
occasion;  he  is  preset,  world-wide  duty  does  not  call  him  away  from  his  God 
on  some  vital  mission  and  he  does  not  confuse  the  first  of  Tishrei  with  the 
1st  of  January.  His  holidays  are  not  those  made  palatable  for  big  weekends 
but  by  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  God  of  our  fathers.  i'he  ^r^at- 
ness  of  .־America,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  is  not  to  be  se^^j  in  our 
merging  Jnto  the  mass  culture  of  our  time  which  may  well  dr^^n  us;  rather,  it 
13  to  be  found  in  the  diversity  of  structure  and  peoples  who  inhabit  this 
land.  It  has  always  been  my  experience  that  the  more  fully  I affirm  my  feith 
the  greater  the  respect  due  me  and  in  all  of  my  life  I have  never  been  penal- 
Ized  for  honoring  ray  G04  as  a Jew.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  student;  also, 
to  the  lawyer,  doctor,  p4^0fesslonal  and  business  man^ 

Let  us  say  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  our^publicity  agents  in  par- 

)f^icular:  my  faith  demands  of  me  certain  criteria  and  no  matter  what  on  this 

day,  and  even  tomorrow  as  if  the  .^nd  day  of  RH  were  any  less  sacred  than  the 
1st,  I come  before  God  to  plead  with  Him  so  that  I might  be  inscribed  in  the 
Book  of  Life.  Is  there  a more  profound  purpose  to  life  than  this  for  the  Jew? 
I think  not,  and  that  is  why  the  Jew  who  makes  the  real  contribution  to  A- 
merlca  is  to  be  found  here,  in  the  pew,  tliis  day  and  this  hour.  It  is  we  who 

can  add  strength  to  strength,  greatness  to  greatness  until  we  shall  be  accept- 

ed  not  for  our  adherance  to  a common  standard) but  shall  be  acclaimed,  and  ju- 
stlflably  so,  for  our  distinctive  way  of  life.  God  did  not  demand  of  us  that 


the  Torah  states 
fx׳יו 


or  prizes;  rather, 


we  be  successes  nor  win  honors,  medals 

^י0י7 

VU  ‘ shall  be^  unto  me  a kingdom  oforiests  and’a  holy  nation. 

^^EN.  ׳ /־ ־ 
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2nd  A.M.  jd>)Slt  lIASIlüNü. 

Friends,  yesterday  morniiHj  we  the  opportunity  to  disc.iss  the  problems 

•C*  Ia■^ 

nt;  ■«*י — a-  J in  ־“tnerica. 


There  are  those, 


difficulties  and  complexities  of  livi 
you  may  ruLali,  who 


are  «Jev^rs  by  birth  but  are  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  to- 

* 

tally  divorced  from  the  Jewish  c^oup ; still,  some  of  these  individuals  bho  have 
reached  the  very  top  of  their  professions  are  considered  a source  of  Jewish 
pride  by  many.  The  reverse  of  tfiis  pr0])0sition  ig  also  true>,^  of  course^  and 
must  l)e  considered:  the  man  who  is  totally  immersed  in  the  Jewish  life  of  his 
community  biit  who  steals,  bribes  and  comr!1its  crimes  a^jains-t  liis  fellow  man‘|is 
also  considered  a Jewj  althorrnli  .1  bad  01  lu■.  At  the  mention  of  a typically  ew- 
ish  name  associated  with  whatever  crim,^  ^ bix  t iT-J-orntiy  em])hasized  in  the  daily 
press,  shudders  of  embarrassment  or  fear  ,^fflict  the  av*»■  Jew  who  is  con- 

cerned  with  his  imace^^^^^T^Jie  non-J ewi sl^^or Irl , Me  cited  yesterday  the  example 
of  a Jewish  colle{;e  student  who  attends  classes  on  A<osh  bashono  arul  we  asked: 
what  mal;es  him  a Jew?  ^he  man  who  donates  a million  dollars  to  his  Synp^jof^ue 
attains 


.yp  fyrwij'j  by  runnint;-*»/ narcotic 


•־s — ring  OQ  that — tnj — 15־ — f 
t w*'  are  al  1 a״ h .ii^ied , leads  us  to  ask  tlje  same  xpiestion:  what  makes  him  a 
Jew?  Or,  the  man  who  lives  a perfectly  normal,  average,  inconspicuous  life 
from  day  to  day  and  whose  name  never  becomes  known  to  us,  who  lives  honestly 
and  is  a part  of  his  religious  community,  ״e  ask  again:  what  makes  him  a Jew? 
it  IS  this  question,  I bxilieve,  which  deserves  an  answer  reneber.  some- 

what  beyond  the  average  awareness  of  the  xisual  definitions;  ״,e  say  that  any 
individual  who  was  born  of  a Jewish  mother  is  a Jew,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  tjost  Jews  accept  this  without  question;  the  problem  comes  later.  A 

Jew  spends  his  life  as  do  most  of  us,  lie  is  a little  bad  and  a little  rood• 
he  asks  himself,  especially  in  •“merica,  what  makes  me^a  Jew.^  All  of  the  xxsual 
and  acceptable  answers  have  already  been  exhausted:  he  is  a good  human  being, 
he  donates  to  charity,  he  lives  by  the  Ten  ^ornrüajidmtjnt s , he  goes  to  Synagogue 
two  or  three  times  a year^  and  liis  children  receive  a Jewish  education.  Also, 

U j wC  l/<r» 

this  average  decent  human  being,  /,ho  t o l>-e-;jl»orn  a.  and  Tjgj  bim- 

-bo_a.-Jow , accepts  the  cont em|jorary  values  of  socx^ty;  in  other  Avords, 
he  is  for  liberty,  jugtice,  righteousness  and  freedom  just  as  earnestly  as 


ii 


any  other  good,  red-blooded  ■“inericnii  citizen. 

^his  is,  after  all,  his  basic  definition  of  himself;  he  is  an  American  and 
the  values  of  his  life  are  those  of  aatar  immediate  world,  f His  Judaism,  I Jim 
sorrv  to  sav.  i«  vajnie  in  terms  of  his  commi t tmc'nt s ■tsrr  he  does  all  of  the 

IL  ' 9 A. 


t\Jn  V״^ 

1ings^{because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do^ 1^1 ץ  iiT^f  II  IJ  ft  J^yuiu  tud  6f 

^ 11118111^־:  l>  lii’rico'as  eating  ^ Matzoh  for  an  entire  week,  for  instance. 


right  tJ 


are  really  out  of  the  question  for  the  busy  executive  although,  of  course, 

it  is ו ז  qiiaint  custom  of  which  his  children  should  be  aiiprised*  Jurlaism  to 

-יי! 

this  average,  dect^nt  and  kind  human  being  is,  as  lias  so  often  been  preached  , 

"a  way  of  life"  and  wha3f־ever  spells  for  progress,  good,  honor  and  decency  is 

automatically  alligned  with  Judaism  just  as  it  readily  stands  alligned  with 

sif-Uyv 

the  best  teachings  of  Protestantism,  C}at  ho  locism- ! el  eo111׳M1>,  Americanism, 

c 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  -o'^^-^his  second  day  of  Uosh  ^^a^hono  when 

Ua 

we  are  faced  with  a newness  of  heart,  mind  and  spirit  to  examine  some  de- 


tail  just  exactly  what  this  phrase  "w^y  of  life"  implies.  Just  because  a man 

is  decent  does  not  moke  him  a good  "׳ew;  just  because  he  obeys  the  ^en  Command- 

^ 

ments  and  refuses  to  kill  his  neighbor  does  not  make  him  a good  Jew;  just  be- 

cause  a man  links  himself  in  a most  casual  manner  with  the  faith  of  his  fathrt 

ers  on  certain  special  occasions,  does  not  make  him  a good  ^ew.  ־^t  makes  him 

a good  man,  a valuable  human  being  but  not  specifically  and  directly  a good  Jew 

furthermore,  this  is  not  living  a way  of  life,  Jewishly  speaking.  We  are,  and 

let  there  lie  no  mistalce  aHout  it,  different  from  those  about  us;  not  that  we 

appear  diffetent  but  our  heritage  and  tradition  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
* ' JCjH  Wv.  - iJk  vJLd-Uw 

majority.  of  that  wo  are  better  or  superior  or'blameless ; *^ust  diffeisnt\  Thu 
if  this  premise  is  accepted,  then,  must  be,  or  ought  to  be  a genuinely  J^wi^i 
attitude  townrd  life;  one  that  CaU,  of  course^  be  acce|>ted  hy  others  but  ׳me 
which  grows  out  of  what  we  are  and  could  not  ;)ossibly  have  grown  oiit  of  any 
other  background,  heritage  and  tradition  |j|ithin  the  scope  of  western  L  וי י  e׳o . 


ific  factors  are  tlie  ones  which  can  make  us  live  our  lives  Jewishly. 


lese  spec 


fhere  if,  for  example,  the  undeniable  point  that  we  Jews  believe  that  we 
and  all  men  are  born  basically  good  as  we  come  into  this  world.  Xianity,  to 


V ־• ' 


i ii . 

orly  most  prcmiiiert  example,  does  not  believe  this.  As  we  have 

explained  many  times,  in  their  theology  a child  is  born  in  Original  Sin,  with 

blemish  of  soul  or  spirit  and  cleansed  only  by  virtue  of  baptism.  jA[e  see  the 

child,  and  therefore  the  man,  from  the  momemt  of  birth  as  Inherently  cleanl 

N<^w  while  this  difference  may  be  totally  ^interesting  to  the  average  Jew,  it 

is  a far  cry  from  me re  academic  double-talk.  The  doctrine  of  cleanliness 

for  all  men,  as  we  Jews  aee  it,  has  immediate  application  to  our  dally  way  o! 

life.  -^t  Infers  that  we  gjbvo  Trp  each  and  every  individual  with  whu111־TT1■  uomii. 

liitn  -1rntr1-t  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  he  is  blessed  with  cleanline־׳s  of 

body  and  spirit;  we  are  morally  obliged  to  view  the  world  and  man  optimistic 

allyl^cause  of  our  Jewishly  sponsored  attitude  and  feelipg  we  ought  fcaxxiKW 

trוגויv  ever  arive  ourselves  up  to  black  despair. 

סי■»  tfy-bluak  ^«*apni-r».  Me  are,  in  short,  no  lon^jer  Hii^pilfed  by  selfish  ^joals, 

ideals  and  yearnintis ; rather,  because  we  consider  every  man  a clean  child  of 

VmI 

od  we  approach  the  turmoil  and  complexity  of  daily  eiicounters  opt^imi s t i ca 1 ו 
as  one  in  common  with  our  fellow  man.  This  doctrine  could  only  have  {;nown  otjt 
of  Jtidaism,  it  gives  us  a Jewish  slant  on  life, י ןermits  us  to  live  '^ewishly, 

in  •^oriow — im — eur — t-i  1 le  , 

A second  cljafacterist ic  wliich  comes  from  the  depth  of  Jewish  tradition, 
and  allows  us  to  yiew  tht;  process  of  living  from  Jewish  eyes,  is  tied  to  our 
belief  tliat  each  and  every  fiumniiboiJig  can  adecpiately  tletirmine  his  own  goal  and 

’ I 

destiny.  In  otijer  words,  to  com]1are  with  other  major  faiths,  they  have'  siirli  / 
doctrijies  as  pred<‘stinntion  or,  even,  reincarnation;  tliat  man’s  fate  is  detir- 
mined  for  him  at  birth  or  even  befolge  birth  or!  Itt  ana  Ltrbr — thfiology  , that — 4«—■ 
■i-9— — to  t h i־g — family  bT"  s1iPh  a־  Mt^m^ling  because  of  his  worth  in  another,  «tttrh 
earlier  lifetime.  For  the  Jew,  the ר ןrocess  of  life  begins  at  birth  in  the 
sense  that  his  potential  to  develop  himself  as  a person  is  unlimited.  He  can, 
becausd  of  what  he  is  within,  reach  the  very  h(‘ights;  he  can,  because  of  what 
he  is  within,  sink  to  the  voU/y  depths.  The  vital  issue,  however,  is  found  |n 
the  concept  that  man  dev010])s  from  within  hi11s(jlf  to  whatever  end  hie  so 
es;^,  as  a conse<4uence , no  man  «,hould  bo  rexrained^  f rom  liis  yearnings,  his 
dreams,  his  liopes  and  rhu ^ It  is  for  this  rtjason,  ז)erlוaרץs,  that  we  have 


iv. 

, * 1.  I 

neither  saint  nor  hero  atauLttg  onr  historical  process;  some  have  clone  morethan 
others,  of  course,  b\1t  they  were  all  equal  and  we  never  formed  a special  cata- 
gory  of  men.  From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  therefore,  or  from  the  Jewish  vew 

of  life  as  we  participate  ^it  in  America,  we  are  forcc^  because  of  our  heri^fage 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  oppressed  and  the  enslaved  of 
whatever  race,  creed  or  color.  The ו ןhrase  ui 1 ׳ui11.1Pf-t  "eciual  opportunity"  is 
Jewish  in  nrt and  must  be,  by  us,  Jewish  in  ap]ilication  for  if  we  want  to 
live  our  lives  Jewishly,.  With  '׳ewish  emphasis,  this  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
our  committme31t,^^^>-=ttet^-»)f-  1 1 sTTTibimilür  the- 

finally,  as  the  third  major  way  of  a Jewish  a])proach  to  tlie  process  of 
daily  liviJig,  it  flows  from  our  belief  in  *^od.  Thei'o  are,  you  know,  very 

few  dogmas  in  Judaism,  even  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view.  This  absence  of 
dogma  alrepdy  separates  us  from  adherants  of  a33r  other  faiths.  ihe  (וn1y  dogma 
which  links  us  with  Jews  everywhere  the  bhema;  that  there  is  but  cme  God. 

'*^1.1,  hnirnr--.  »f  brlii  !1  , = "י ' *■י■‘  T--nrnr  tn  ilnfmid  .is  d-hrt  min וו רrafrtorq 

Lh.j  yuiiLui  li  b,  liiiin  and  agaitt.  JT,  ^ou  believe  in  bne  God,  it  follows 

C q J 

that  you  accept  certiiin  obligations,  j»«{-  priVlciples  and  commandments  and, 

therefore,  attempt  to  live  according  to  a certain  moral  standard.  This  is  the 

reason  why  we  think,  but  only  think,  tliat  we  are  all  alike.  ־"he  addec/di f f er- 

(lu.^  /-c 

ence  lies  in  absence  of  dogma;  in  other  words,  our  minds  ajse  open,  we  not 

■'Ameic 

only  invite  but  thrive  on  qiiestions,  wO  logic  and  re.ason,  ^,e  valiie  the 

open  window  of  the  mxnd^ and  we  listen  to  the  teachers  of  all  ages  ^nd  genei’a- 
tions  as  ttie  prayerV)00k  reminds  us  time  and  again.  In  short,  the  Jew  search  — 
es  each  and  every  day  of  his  life;  he  is  not  l)0und  to  certain  preconceived  i- 
deas  or  notions  which  might  well  stultify  him.  I like  to  believe  that  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Jews  have  always  been,  at  lec^t  in  times  of  testing, 
in  the  forefrojit  of  liberal  society  for  when  tyranny  has  been  most  severe  and 
mostjevident , it  was  the  Jew,  at  a_l_l  times,  who  rose  to  question,  to  ask,  to 
search  and  thus  ho  became  the  conscience  ijf  tlie  worl(J,  the  moral  teacher^  of 

I 

civilization.  It  is  an  established  liistorical  fact  that  when  a soc^ty 


open  to  a diversity  of  ideas,  the  Jew  flourished;  conversely,  whenever  a 


I 


society  closed  the  wlrjdow  of  its  mind,  the  J3v;  was  the  very  first  to  feel  th 

wrath  of  the  tyrant•  V(רדy?  Because  in  terms  of  his  Jewish  way  of  life,  in 

terms  of  his  Jewish  approach  to  the  process  of  living,  he  continued  to  ask, 

to  ponder,  to  yearn  and  to  search  and  this  basic  Jewish  characteristic  becam 

the  basis  of  his  sorrow.  At  the  same  tiDe,  it  affirm.ed  his  quest  for  life• 

•^‘hese,  then,  my  friends,  are  the  3 ways  in  which  we  can  live  our  lives 

rieht  here  in  America,  in  5726  Jewl shly « Not  Just  by  being•  good  and  decent 

and  honorable  although,  naturally,  this  is  a part  of  the  larger  whole.  We 

say,  therefore,  live  specif i cal In  the  Jewish  spirit  by  applying  those 

principles  which  grew  out  of  our  background:  !)view  the  process  of  living 

with  unbounded  optimism,  2)  give  each  man  the  room  to  reach  the  full  llm.it 

of  his  potential  and  3)  retain  the  open  mind  as  well  as  the  open  heart  so  ths 

whatever  is  fresh,  new  and  invigorating  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  shall  no 

he  over»!  ooked  nor»  he  necflerted  hv ו ו«  hv  default.  . ThJ  s !«ג  way  of  life  .׳ 

•K**  ij  itwrTiil  t . Thi»«r׳^ B'•־‘»  iiuiy  of  11  ; this  x s ט fiwxsn  xn  orx^puplicl 

ill  cu11c0])t  and  vhilo  many  otljoi's  may/\s_ha_ro  tlic'se  attitudes  and  lioliefs,  tliey 

are  first  and  foremost  Jewish  in  de^^^rcie  and  in  kind.  We  live  like  this  in 

terms  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  man  not  merely  becausejit  is  the  projier  thtnM{• 

an  A ^ C I -c-i  dCv  I I 


to  do  blit  because 


r ec  t ly  to 


1- rrwTT  beir{7  aiM-J  t+H-y-fre• 


oUJ'  awaeeiH 


— 1וד  FoCTis-.  Wfjy  not  be^^in  this  new  year  of  5726,  wliich  we  now  enter 
with  all  the  sofljemnity  duo  it,  by  liviiif;  Jewisbly?  It  is  not  the  fame  we 
chieve  or  the  curses  which  we  l)rin^  down  upon  ourselves,  or  the  notoriety  w* 

b 

embrace,  nor  is  it  our  Jewish  )larentafje  !־yer  se;  rather,  how  we  live  from  day 
to  day,  Jewishly  s|1eakin{7.  hert!  is  a dif f ernnoe  and  it  is  tfiis  differfuice 


>,  and  it  will  allow 


C-C, 


which  shall  lead  us  to  a better  life;  there  is  a 


us  to  att.ain  a biplier  and  more  noble  jilatoau  of  action;  there  is  a differmice 

. י 

and  it  1 jpiin  us  honor  .and  esteem,  ijlory  and  I'espect  in  onr  own  ri{;ht.  t 

can  be,  without  doulit,  a year  for  us  all,  for  mankind  in  general,  foil  so- 


ciety for  certain,  and  for  the  rejuvenation  of  Jewish  valiu's  in  our  daily^liv- 


esAa  cot.imit tmeiit  for  ^;ood  and  for  blessiii{;.  May  ^od  iiiacrihe  us  in  the  book 

,,f  Lif,.  -»r  tht ..  fygU  T 


ו 


YCH  KIFFUa:  A.H. 


My  friends,  over  the  course  of  the  pa§t  year  a number  of  investigations 
have  been  made  by  several  Senate  Committees  which  touch  on  the  problem  of 
ethics  in  business•  The  Bobby  Baker  and  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  oases  are 
merely  the  most  noteworthy  or,  perhaps  better:  most  newsworthy;  at  the  same 
time,  the  principle  involved  in  these  two  i ! to  be  seen  in  many 
0the1^«i^e^  as  well*  PQn  Inotniw,  _^n  a book  written  in  1960,  "The  Cperat- 
ors"  by  P^'ank  Clbney,  a study  was  made  of  American  business  practices.  F-r- 
mit  me,  in  order  to  establish  my  point,  to  cite  to  you  a few  significant 
statements  which  touch  on  the  problem  at  hand,  of  how  malpractice  in  business 
has  filtered  into  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  According  to  the 

r 

U.S.  Better  Business  §ureau,  for  example,  Si-׳  billion  dollars,  which  is  1;^ 
of  the  total  national  product,  changes  hands  every  year  in  bribes,  kickbacks 
and  payoffs.  According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  10  billion  dollars 
are  successfully  evaded  each  year  and  the  amount  of  unreporfced  income  is  as 
high  as  28  billidjn  dollars;  a sum,  by  the  way,  which  if  reported  and  taxed 
wotj^ld^  under  normal  circumstances,  decrease  the  general  tax  burden  by  40^. 
furthermore,  according  to  the  U.S•  Federal  Trade  Commission  there  is  a 100^ 
increase  misrepresentation  of  products  from  one  year  to  the  next;  such  as 
A New  Jersey  company  that  tripled  its  prices,  then  gave  15>  off;  a Michigan 
concern  that  sold  second  Viand  tires  as  new;  an  Illinois  manufacturer  who 
bottled  the  same  product  under  2 labels:  the  first  to  grow  hair  and  the  sec- 
ond  to  cure  arthritis;  a so-called  "Swiss"  watch  made  in  Hoboken;  a wonder- 
druer  that  was  asnlrin;  a "British"  sweater  made  in  Philadelphia  from  Japa- 
nese  yarn;  and  the  fact  that  75  million  dollars  a year  4׳«  spent  on  college 
camruses  for  buying  advance  copies  of  exams,  hiring  people  ooopl■©  to  write 
dissertations  or  manufacturing  fake  academic  degrees.  These  illustrations , 


of  course,  are  but  a handful  of  the  great  numbers  of  fraud  committed,- 


into  contact  with  the  cynics*  and  pessimists 


bring*  us 


any  kind  business  rela- 


ethics  ^er 


comment  that  one  can  not  allow 


tlonshl^.  The  problem  with  these  examples,  and  they  can  be  discovered  by 


most  of  us) without  the  aid  «veer  of  special  books  or  Senate  investigating 


committees^ is  tbat^ there  is  very  little  if  ary  moral  outrage  or  the  part  of 
most  Americars.  With  the  case  of  Baker  ard  E^tes,  perhaps  th<*re  is  outrage 
but  more  from  the  political  polrt  of  view;  but  hardly  ary  real  cordemratlor 
or  the  part  of  the  . ■Am ןון ח public.  If  arythlrg,  ard  I make  this 

stgtemert,,^  fully  corsclous  of  its  irtert,  people  ever  admire  these  '*big  boys" 
for  they  are  able  to  get  away  with  it,  and  their  s©־oalled  "ingenuity"  is 

secretiy  we  would  not  hestltate  a moment  if  we  could  share  In  these 

ill-gotten  ^alns. 

Is  this  something  new,  why  dwell  on  this  subject,  especially  on  so 
sacred  and  solemn  a day  as  this?  I gr^nt  you,  perhaps,  that  the  degree  and 
quantity  of  fraud  is  not  new  but  what  disturbs  me  dte^tssct^,  qnd  why  I 


take  Yom  Kippur  to  call  it  to  your  attention,  is  the  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  (all  of  irr^to  fe*«,  this  dishonesty  without  the  least  \ r r 


twinge  of  conscience.  Eyen  this  might  not  call  to  the  ^ore  a. sermon  on  this 


the  ^ore  a. sermon  or 

י!♦  ^ ^ ^ yuu^c׳  *i» 


not  even  ashamed 


PI  tha 


topic  on  Yom  Kippur  but  the  added 


□nymor ־. , ©ithor  of  ourselves  of  those  who  actually  ccramitt  the  deed,  this 
it  would  aopear  to  me,  is  proper  cause  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  3y  our 
lack  of  moral  outrage  to  this  fraud,  we  become  a part  of  it;  by  using  the 
excuse  that  "everybody  is  doing  it"  we  give  credence  to  the  idea  that  so- 
clety  at  large  is  a nebulous,  intangible  thing  toward  which  we  have  no  re- 
sporslbility  or  obligation,  ■furthermore,  it  follows  for  the  business  mar  as 
«sll  a3  for  the  average  Individual,  that  only  the  man  whT^t^fboth  In  his 
orofesslonal  or  personal  dealings  will  get  ahead;  that  his  is  the  future  and 
that  he  “ mho  will  profit  not  only  in  money  but  In  prestige,  adulation 
and,  worst  of  all,  in  terms  of  the  respect  lavished  upon  him  by  the  fellow 


’?ty.  We  soon  forget  that 


who  Would 


we  as  individuals  are  a very  meaningful  ard  integral  portion  of  this  soc^ty 


־.  As  a 


we  become 


fxions^. 


xhisk  the  moral  base  of  which  we  endanger  by  every  fr^tud  we 
result,  and  because  we  have  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  '©w״  aJx 


hard,  unrelenting,  tough  and  there  is  no  pity  in  us  whatever.  Nq  holc^  are 
barred  and  we  become  convinced,  s omet even  against  our  own  better  judge- 


״־״t.  clever,  shrewä  !״״vllual  «1״  the 

.ace.  in  oontradlstlnctlo״.  the  fair,  ccaeiderate  and  cohcerred  l״a1via|1al 

,/j>evj><  .״  * P n,.«.  Rn  not  ■Dartlclpate  and  meraly  remain  sil- 

Istto  be ׳16^1 מ^.  goci-ty  we  s.ay : Sthlcs  oaP  Pot  be  and  is  not  j 

;"a^nca?:  Ir'tr°0oa”1r?״f־r%tea'  Ihly  Ih  :l.lt.vlc״  WMI ־ ־x־o™.״h.c,atl״e  I 
Himself  and  all  of  His  values,  from  day  to  aay  lif  • 


day  and  this  the  right  time  for  us 


Perhaps  Yora  Kippur  -fei»s  is  the 


to  assert,  for  the  business  man  as  well  as  the  Individual  in  private  life, 
that  Judaism  has  always  been  opposed  to  this  harsh  and  hard  point  of  view. 

The  falirud  states  that  the  first  question  asked  of  the  individual  in  the 
1ץeJ5יafter  is  "Were  you  honest  in  your  business?"  It  also  reminds  us  of  the 
rabbi  employed  as  a builder  who  deollned  to  come  down  from  the  scaffolding  tc 
answer  a legal  question,  saying,  "I  can  not  come  down,  because  I am  hired  by 
the  day".  Slra5/arly  there  is  the  Talmudic  statement  which  asserts:  there  are 
7 kinds  of  thieves,  but  chief  of  all  is  he  who  deceives  his  neighbor..  Is 
this  attitude,  my  friends,  old  fashioned  C'ii/c  day  and  age  si.mply  because 

the  languaire  may  be  outdated  or  the  source  is  almiOst  two  thousand  years  old? 

I think  not!  Ptf?  Judaism  has  something  to  offer  In  felaticii■  to  this  problem,  *־ 
^Ur" ar)|^ , eape  ^iai׳ ly , *Ig  a modern  eplrltr»  /Jq  do  believe  in 
the  Jewish  ethical  principles  "Midas  HaDin"  and  "Midas  Harachamlm" , the  qua■ 
llty  of  justice  mellowed  by  the  quality  of  mercy.  To  give  to  •^8«  people, 

to  be  concerned  with  their  welfare,  to  take  ones  responsibilities  serious 
ly  in  terms  of  our  fellow  man,  these  are  appll cabbie  today  as  they  were  in 
days  gone  by.  ^he  fact  that  * everyone  is  doing  it,  j does  not  give  us  the 
license  to  hurt  those  whom  we  afflict  because  of  our  attiJiudes• 

^^he  recent  newspaper  strike  in  this  city,  w^h  its  utter  disregard^  for 
a com  unications'  responsibility  to  gdt  news  to  the  public  at  large,  re- 

minds  me  of  the  remark  made  by  a leading/newspaper  publisherjln  the  ^outh: 

"I  think  the  responslbllit jr  of  the  new.^apers  more  than  ever  before  is  to  ex- 
plain  what  the  Issues  of  the  world  arV;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  a trend  fo!׳ 
the  newspapers  to  become  only  commercial.  entert>rises ; it  doesn’t  make  much 
dlffen-n^«  what  the  paner  says  as  iCng  as  the  balance  sheet  is  all  right." 


1 V. 


It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  judged  current  moral  statu/•^  of  our  time  ade- 


quately;  neither  he  nor  I be>׳^ve  that  this  should  simply  be  accepte^ 

Judaism  is  now  and  has  always  been,  a religion  tied  intimately  to  all 

facet«!  o^  life:  it  is  a religion  of  this  world, aid  of  its  complexities. 

God,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  does  not  only  dwell^in  the  Church  t־>t.  Synagogu 
but  outside,  in  the  street  as  well.  The  man  who  is  unethical  in  dealings 

Gut^e  walls,  ״and — t-hcee׳  liite.  th»m,  can  not  be  an  example  of  moral  In- 

tegrity  within  them.  The  time  has  come,  it  would  appear  to  me,  that  H-llglor 
cease  its  silent  comfort;  that  it  stop  the  process  of  handing  out  c0|S)fortabl 
platitudes;  that  we  refrain  from  asking  nothing  and  giving  everything;  that 
we  ibo  longer  close  our  eyes  to  the  stunning  and  appalling  hypocrloy  all  about 
us.  This  ^ the  day,  my  friends,  for  a renewal  of  spirit  and  attitude  in 
all  of  our  dealings;  while  I am  not  a business  man  by  profession  I can  not 
help  but  believe  that  the  ethical  man  still  stands  a good  chance  of  success 
In  our  world.  'furthermore,  if  the  average  human  being  does  not  care  e- 

nough  to  raise  his  voice,  I hope  that  you^will  y^hare  with  me  the  feeling  of 
shame  and  disgrace  which  comes  with  being  a part  of  the  current  moral  cü^lmat 
Man  can  not  afford  to  just  -beo'^ee  ethics,  in  buslness^or  in  our 

personal  dealings,  is  being  trod  underfoot  with  little  regard  for  the  hurt 
it  brings  to  others, ^does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  battle  or  the  withdrawal 
of  my  individual  person  from  the  cause  at  hand.  A single  individual  can 
surely  chan־!^e  the  course  of  his  life;  a man  must  be  able  to  live  with  him- 
self.  £*2^0“  rsonal  *h^o}  and  integr^^  ^aSn/^i^ven  i׳n  oun  day  ■of 


self.  a^/P^rsonal  honor  and  integrity  even  i׳n  oun  day  ■01 

stlll^Hjcijnt  for  something  with  some.  Judaism  ^oes  not  offer  two  ways  of 
life  but  one;  It  does  not  relegate  God  to  the  looked  up  precincts  of 

the  Synagogue  but  takes  him,  gladly  and  honorably,  outside  Into  the  struggle 
for  a decent,  meaningful  and  vital  existence,  jpeople/^ should  r\oj,  longer  be 
looked  uoon  as  iraptfersonal  objects  to  be  manipulat«^  and  used  for  selfish 
purposes;  the  idea  that  "society  be  damned”  shouyf  be  scratched  out  of  vo- 
gue  and  man  should  return  to  a hard  core  faith  yhich  teaches  him  how  to  act, 
live  and  believe  each  and  every  moment  of  his  llstay  on  earthTl 


V 


1 ו, ג of  u3־  have  313)6טמ  tViis  past  year;  there  are ס ט  exceptlors.  But  the 
3cok  for  Life  Is  טot  yet  closeci,  the  .ju׳iper11ent  rot  yet  rerdered;  the  firal 
arswer  not  yet  ^iven.  ^here  Is  still  timejarnd  whalhei׳  'W6  hU V8־  ' jjluued — fe־o  a ■ 


; of  this  occasion,  of  this  Day  of  Atonement;  man  looks 


־his  is  the 


within  himself  and  he  sees  there  the  validity  of  his  past  endeavors  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  contrition.  Shall  we  become  ethical  once  again;  shall  we 

too  share  in  the  moral  outrage;  shall  we,  as  well,  lend  our  voice  tc  those 

VV 

who  protest  ^the  malpractices  of  -■'׳it-hlea  la  our  time?  I 310  protest  for  I do 
not  want  to  be  taken  aid vantage  of  in  the  year  to  come,  as  I was  in  years  pasl 
"Business  is  business"  is  no  excuse;  human  beings  are  created  in  the  Divine 
Image,  this  is^^  reason  for  ones  change  of  attitude  and  conduct.  We  must 
never  be  afrl^d  to  level  judgment  when  necessary^  and  to  accuse;  to  jtand  as 
witnesses  ig  the  name  of  God  aftainst  the  mounting  fraud  which  threatens  to 

V 

suffocate  us.  We  must  learn  to  cry  out  with  the  Prophet,  and  let  u^  do  so 
on  this  Y^m  Kiprur  new  life  and  £0?״  a renewal  of  our  inmost  spirit 

"Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  that  change  darkness  into 
light  and  light  into  darknessl^^. .. rather , "let  justice  well  up  as  wafers  and 


(1  V 


N. 

righteousness  as  a mighty  streami" 


'ל 


Amen  • 


YüM  KIPPUUL  YISKOR. 


Friends,  it  has  often  been  said  that  Death  is  the  final  tragedy.  I am 

\A. 

not  at  all  enj  eertain  of  the  wisdon  of  tlii^  Of  course,  death  brin^-s 

,^ith  it  the  {greatest  agony  of  spirit  for  i t , above  all  else,  a physic- 


al rending  of  two  people  or,  in  rno.st  cases,  a family,  ^ man  or  woman  who 
have  been  associated  wit  11  a certain  group  is  taken  from  us,  either  suddenly 
or  after  a lingering  illness־»«^  the  void  is  ever  firesont,  ever  real.  We 
know  that  life,  for  us  the  living,  will  never  quite  be  the  same  again.  In- 
deed,  for  days  and  weeks  our  imagination  plays  tbicks  on  us:  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  dead,  we  see  him  coming  into  a room,  we  sense  her  presence  and 
we  can  join  in  his  smile.  Hut  reality  in  esoer  rfH.fl;  the  person  is  gone  and 
we  are  bereft;  we  go  through  the  motions  of  the  funeral  as  if  numb  wit41 

and  we  participate  in  the  events  of  such  a happening  only  physicallj^ 
while  in  terms  of  the  spirit  we  ari'  cut  off.  In  the  fiial  analysis,  we  are 


alone.  ־^t  is  this  stark  fact  of  boi-t*g  alone  which  comes*^()  focus  gradually 
but  with  ever  clearer  and  brighter  intensity.  The  point  is  that  while  wo 
have  always  sympathized  with  those  who  luive  suffered  a loss  in  their  family 
we  always  treated  death  as  an  impersonal  experience,  as  something  va{p1e  and 
even  unreal  which  ha^  nathi-uf;  ■»o  do  witl»~uc.  f׳'  tt<)wever^  at  the  very  | miiTit 


fowever^  at  the  very 


even  :anre< 


when  we  are  touched  by  tlie  hand  of  death,  when  the  call  comes  to  one  of  our 
very  own,  death  takoe-on  an  entirely  different  perspective . .!סע  J.  t is  at 

this  juncture  of  livlig  that  we  can  best  realize  what  others  have  felt  under 
similar  circuinstances.  and  thfrt־־]^e  loneliness,  the  aloneness,  of  others  has 
u,[,  us.  Of  course,  it  is  a gradual  process.  '"t  first  there  is  the 

funeral,  then  come  the  Minyon  Services  and  the  period  of  '^hivoh;  in  each 
instance,  our  house  is  filled  with  people  who  moan  well,  who  warוt  to  do  good, 
and  who  by  their  very  presence  and׳  even  by  their  overwhelming  conc'rn  for  us, 
divert  our  mind  from  the  reality  of  the  situation.  One  does  not  oven  have 
the  time  to  think  of  ones  grief;  and  även  if  wo  wo::l<l  want  to,  our  well  moan- 
ing  friends  would  not  permit  it.  Tt  is  in  this  r»1text^and  bearing  all  this 
in  mind^ that  wo  disagree  with  the  saving. Death  is  the  ^ inal  Tragedy. 

It  is  not!  T!1e  final  tragedy  is  left  to  the  living  mid  it  is  left  to 


them  in  their  moinonts  of  loneliness.  With  all  of  our  {^oocl  intentions,  we 

^־CWjuל ס ,״ 

Jews  comnit  a ^;rave  error  t owaWi  oiir  friejids  and  loved  ones,  eofiee-ial  1 y nt 

«■tlib;  imJiiHiiri  Df  ■tliull'  atesl, — sf>r1״n1״T.  Wd  pour  into  the  home  to  comfort  and 

sustain,  accordiu{^  to  Jewish  tradition  we  l)rin^;  a multitude  of  {;ifts,  ^^e 

send  sympathy  cards  by  the  hundreds,  and  wo  will  not  have  it  said  of  us  that 

we  ever  missed  as  much  as  one  Minyan  Service.  "^ut  then  the  final  tra{^edy^^P 
-rCjL 

when  the  period  of  ‘־'hivoh  is  over,  and  life  settles  back  into  the  u- 
sual  routiiie,  we  all  return  to  our  normal  ways  of  life.  ^This  is  as  it  should 

be  but  that  the  mourner  is^plun^^ed  into  an  empti- 

u-* 

ness  all  the  more ג וnbearable  because  of  tlie  threat  miribers  r*4r4“׳) he — hooi^  Just 


a few  days  af;oy(,  ^he  filial  trafjeiJy,  is  not  Death  but  rests  with  the 

living  for  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  need  someone  most  of  all,  they  are 


■rf■■  ■III  Ht־rr־*-T— t־y  fill־  irdiiriT  by  family,  friends  and  ned  ghliors.  The  house  which  was 

,JvaA. 

first  so  full  of  the  pf'rscjyyilit y of  him^we  loved  anrl  then  w^s  filled  by  the 
presence  of'^^lTose  who  care  for  us^  now  is  / empty  even  of  the  sound  of 

human  voices,  i'he  bereaved  i^  left  alone  and  while  the  tragedy 


the  tragedy 


r,  it  is  superceded  liy  new  problems  «4nd  events. 


may  linger 


^oon.^  the  bereaved  must  face  a terrigying  cuoice:  either  to  retreat  altogeth- 
er  into  the  emptiness  of  ^hc ׳ new  life  or,  on  the  other  hand,  re^ch  out  in  ord 
er  to  find  a new  way  of  life  among  the  living.  It  is  not  £U1  easy  choice  and 
many  are  never  able  to  make  it  completely. 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  if  we  want  to  avert  the  tragerly  that  is  even 
more  terrifying  than  death,  wo  must  resolve  never  again  to  forget  the  mourner 
after  the  bhivah  is  over,  ־^hink  di^ck  to  the  houi^of  your  own  greai  est  need 
and  was  it  not  linked  to  t he -(one liness  of  this  ]lerioci?  A husband  was  torn 
from  a wife  or  a wife  from  her  life's  partner:  did  you  not  yearn  for  someone 
to  s ׳eak  to,  someone  who  would  take  the  carc'  and  concf'rn  to  comfort  when 


the  need  was  gr!  atest?  A mother  or  a fatlujr  ar<?  taken  from  the  midst  of  a 


family  group;  the  child  turns  his  gaze  ljut  where  shall  he  be  received?  He 
can  not  openly  speak  to  the  remaining  parent  for  the  words  would  open  the 
wouAds  of  grief  all  the  more  keenly  while  brothers  or  sisters  are  similarly 


ili  . 


affected.  ״here,  theii,  is  the  frieaid,  the  companion  to  whom  J^e  can  turn?  *-׳r, 
in  the  worst  tra^^edy  of  all,  a child  has  been  torn  from  the  midst  of  the  fa- 
mily  circle;  the  lauf^h,  the  smile,  the  bubbling;  ei  timsiasm  of  yotj^h  is 
^he  parents  look  at  each  other  in  muted  i;rief  each  afraid  of  tUe  words  which 
shall  unloose  the  floods  of  hidden  . ״hero  then  is  the  common  friend 

with  whom  they  can  reminisce  and  reconstruct  the  joys  of  tfioir  earlieB  years? 
And  even  in  the  situation  where  one  mourns  a loved  one  who  has  been  torn  from 
us  due  tb  the  persecution  across  the  seas,  these  discussions  of  tyranny  are 
always  in  the  abstract  and  rarely  iii  the  realm  of  the  truly  personal.  The 
unmarked  ^jraves  of  those  brutally  deprived  of  life  ^ive  ample  testimony  to  a 
yearnin^^  witliin  us  wbch  shall  never  be  satisfied. 

ד • <ר » !'וי ׳ tA»*  ■V?  0 

ihe  f1נ^al  tra^Aody  is  not  death  but  the  fu  Inez's  U r-f1 1 e ' J’ J ' N j u! . ן.|,^ 


Companionship,  fellowship,  comradship,  friendship  these  are  what  we  seek  once 
the  turmoil  of  physical  participation  in  the  ritual  of  death  has  pasted.  The 


■*■he  men 


house  is  empty  and  only  the  bitter  diaste  of  loss  remains. 


callj;  the  cards  and  letter»  of  con- 


and  W()men  are  (;one  and 


dolence  ar,-  answered  but  there  is  no  hupe  of  any  further,  taJTre  In.juiry.  Mie 


it  is  now  a pe  sonal  loes^  but  the  others 

<0  . 


hand  of  death  has  been  felt^  byi-jia_.a0r»f 
are  busy  with  their  owi  lives  tind  tlie 


oncern  an 


It  is  at  this  juncture,  perhaps.״  most  of  all,  that  t tiirn^^^I^tf^^ 

and  only  place  where  fellowship  is  to  be  found,  wIx'b^  friendship  is  always  i 
evidence,  where  comfort  and  faith  in  terms  of  the  Iftit  ure  are  always  present, 
where  a yearning'  of  the  spirit  finds  its  own ר זroper  exj) ression»  1 i!  '11,1  !1^  ij^pL. 

here,  and  only  here,  does  the  community  of  Israel  rise  as  one  to  sympathize 
with  the  loss  of  a single  individual  for  we  all  feel  the  loss  which  has  come 

״ "’'•■ י link  h־.s  b««״  hrnken  in  the  chain  of  l״vo  which 
ties  us  one  to  the  other  nnd  we  find  hero  a feelin!:  of  imituality,  trust  and 
belief  which  hrliijus  out  of  the  loneliness  of  the  hour  an<l  into  contact  ,.,ith 
the  permanence  of  the  House  of  “od.  T,,״  bereaved  who  is  alone  bnt  who  seeks 


the  comfort  of  his 16י}00 ק  will  fl  lul  the  final  trajjedy  tempered  the 
and  compassion  to  be  experienced  hej'o  and,  at  last,  a r14b>sure  of  peace  may 


reach ג^י>ינ*- ג  his  heart , V spiri  t , m'IhJ  in  j1 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  which 

the  byna{^0b׳ue  fulfills.  If  tliis  were  the  only  function,  and  it  is  not . it 

,^ould  already  he  worthwhile.  Think  back  and  reflect  on  how  you,  at  your 

<riA^ 

time  of  need,  found  this  measure  of  understanding  in  fejp?  5q  that 

you  and  otlie.  s can  coiitinue  to  derive  the  multitudes  of  benefit  which 
House  of  (lod  can  bestow,  we  ask  your  help  in  the  ood  work  to  A>rf1ich  we  have 


dedicated  our  existence.  ^^elp  us  in  our  endeavor; 


so  willin^^ly  and 


support  us  in  our  plans  and  pro^^rarns , and  sustain  us  in  the  hope  that  !)ecauso 

״ , r) 

of  what  we  are  and  will  yet  be,  we  can  continue  to  be  »^־hrlp  bed  ■/זזז  ■for  f t n 

t h o s 0(/ w-bo  uilhfe  wei'e  h •pt'l  (jf — * ■ יי+־  1 ‘y  ef  eur  rn  r.■  ^ i rm  . We  havf'  here 

a profjrara  for  all  a^^e  cr'oups,  for  all  ijiterest  levels,  we  boast  of  two  scliool; 
for  our  chi  Ldrf'ii^  and  I thijik  that  ours  is  one  of  the  most  respected  ^yna^ojjes 
in  this  metropolitan  commiinity.  Our  affiliate  {;!’®lyis  ar<  worthy  in  every  re- 
spect  and  they  help  us  in  the  ^^reat  work  toVwlch  we  ;tre  dodiVäTed^  ^'^ill  you 
not  help  us  as  v7ell  with  c out  ri>)u  ti  (in?  Will  you  not  lu/ji  ixs,  as 

well,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  so  many,  to  brii^  comfort  and 


solace  to  those  who  are  in  need,  to  m.ake  the  word  of  the  Living;  Ood , which 

WjJLl  ^ aJLi  ^ 

we  teacli  here,  come  as  a ■«־!uAlfct^  -t«  the  lives  of  tdfe  bereaved  who  seek  nxm 

. . . . . Ci  I pi 

y»clp  ■Uint— UIIJ■  ouotfrnnTirr, . dy  so  doin^;  you  will, — a1  14  the  r.t^  ^ 


the  fellowship  of  Israel  aruJ  thxis,  will  find  a way  to  ease  the  sadness,  sorrow 

6-jr  '' 

loneliness  and  {;rief  of  your  hearts.  Your  loved  ones  are  {;one;^^hey  are  re- 


axid  because  we  rernemlior  to7:ether . the 


inembered'  here. 


{greatest  tra{;edy  of  death  is  overcone. 


Ajnen . 
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